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X  HB  advocates  of  religious  liberty  have  abundant  reason  to  exoft 
at  the  progress  » which  their  cause  has  made  h^  the  sessiof^  that  19 
jtist  coilcluded.    If,  indeed^  th^ir  loftiest  expectations  were*,  in  one 
instance,  disappointed,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  glorious  object 
seemed  within  their  grasp^  they  have  been  richly  consoled  in  the 
general  spirit  elicited — in  the  temper  maintained — in  the  talents 
dif*pla;yed— in  the  prejudice  removed — in  all  those  signs  which 
evince  the  enlarging  capacities  and  improving  morals  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.   ,  But  in  other  cases,  the  victory  has  been  more  deci^ve. 
The  measure,  by  which  our  own  religion  was  tolerated  in  a  coun- 
try wliere  all  others    are  sanctioned>  was  carried  by  large  major- 
ities, of  paities  the  most  opposite;   and,  fin^lly^  a  Bill  to  aiinul 
the  cruel  but  obsolete  statutes,  which  threaten  the  Unitarians  with 
penaltieis  worthy  of  the  Inquisition,  has  passed  both  housesrof  Par- 
liament without  a  hand  or  a  whisper  being  raised  to  oppose  it. 
The  ministry  muttered  no  cabalistic  words  about  disaffection — the 
judges  expressed  no  trembling  aaxiety  for  the  immutability  of  the 
laws  of  our  ancestors — not  an  antijacobin  clamored  agaixiiBt  inno- 
vation—not  a  bishop  de'claimed  against  heresy.      The  churchy 
either  from  conviction    or  drowsiness,  nodded  assent;    and    all 
seemed  to  be  anxious  only  to  let  the  obnoxious  statutes  pass  quietly 
into  oblivion.    The  conquest  appeared  thus  to  be  won  without 
a  battle  \  when  the  friends  of  the  righteous  measure  beheld  aa 


enem^y  trising  from  a  quarter  the  most  unexpecfed.  'With 
unspeakable  astonishmenty  they  saw  themselves  ei^ged  with  the 
ardent  friend  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  the  mind,—- the  great 
apostle  of  political  reform — and  the  strenuous  opponent  of  bigotrj 
aiid  corruption.  '  It  is  to  an  examination  of  the  objections  of 
this  chivalrous  antagonist^  that  I  have  now  to^ invite  the  attention 
of  my  readers,  requesting  them  constantly  to  refer  to  those  Num- 
bers  of  his  Register,  on  which  my  observations  are  founded. 

Before!  proceed,  however,  to  examine  die  arguments  by  which 
Mr.  Cobbett  has  opposed  the  repeal  of  these  obsolete  and  igno» 
minions  enactments,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  what  they  really 
are.  The  Blasphemy  act,  after  denouncing  the  sentoMnts  at 
which  its  thunders  are  levelled,  as  detestable  crimes,  proQgeda  to 
declare,  that  if  any  person,  educated  in  the  Christian  rel%ion,  and 
professing  the  same,  shall  by  printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speakiqg; 
deny  any  one  of  the  persons  of  the  holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  (or 
shall  maintain  that  there  are  more  Gods  than  one)  he  shall  for  the 
first  offenee  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  office  or  place 
of  tnist,  and  for  the  second  SHALL  BB  bendered  imcapabli^ 

OF  BBINGINO  ANY  ACTION,  BEING  GUARDIAN,  BXKCU-^ 
TOR,  LEGATEE,  OR  PURCHASER  OF  LANDS,  AND  StfAJUI. 
15UFFER  THREE  YEARS*  IMPRISONMENT   WITHOUT    BAIL;-— 

and  by  the  17th  ch.  of  the  famed  Act  of  Toleration  he  is  excepted 
from  all  its  advantages,  unless  within  a  certain  time  be  publicly 
recants  his  errors.  See  .4  Bla.  Com.  pp.  44  *  49*  Thus  were  these 
unfortunate  sectarians  not  only  excluded  from  the  partial  toleration 
which  was  extended  to  their  C!hristian  brethren— they  were  not 
only  marked  as  objects  of  contempt  and  derision— ^not  only,  sepa- 
rated from  the  numerous  and  contending  parties  of  the  Christian 
world,  by  an  insuperable  barrier, — ^but  placed  in  daily  peril  of  Ian«* 
guishing  in  the  dungeons  which  ancient  tyranny  had  erected  for  our 
high-minded  ancestors,  and  becoming,  like  them,  outcasts  of  soci- 
^>  deprired  of  the  dearest  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  and  with 
no  earthly  blessing  left  them  to  cheer  their  forlorn  existence.  In 
these  enlightened  days,  when  intolerance  itself  is  compelled 
to  assume  a  gentler  aspect,  no  one  is  hardy  enough  to  put  theiii 
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orthodox /eimctmetit}  iato  exeeutioo.'  .lliey  sttU^  boW^ver^  rf^ 
m^n,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  statute  book  aud  our  religiour-*. 
still  hang  suspended  over  the  heads  of  those  who  must  trausgresa 
thean  evBry  time  they  address  th^  conscientious  and  fervent 
homage  to  the  Father  of  Merqies.  Formiug  a  complete  auomnly 
in  our  aystetn  of  le^islationy  they  appear  to  the  eye  of  a  pbiloso«^ 
pber.as  a  kind  of  antique  curiosity;  to  be  surveyed  with  a  feetiqg^ 
similar  to  thai  with  which  we  view  a  Gothic  arch— ^the  gloomy  apidl 
awful  remramt  of  some  abode  of  wretcbeduess  and  superstition ; 
standing  singly  intire  and  unimpaired,  amidst  tlie  crumbling  ruins, 
which  the  lapse  of  ages  has  reduced  to  decay,  and  which  darkens 
the  imM^tion  with  the  austere  grandeur  of  the  origmal  fabric. 

Tb  ^^kmoval  of  tliese  dreadful  penalties,  Mr.  Cobbett  has 
dlEereCTlPKtd  objections,  which  are  well  deserving  of  our  attentive 
consideration,  whether  we  consider  the  talents  of  the  objector;  his 
tried  attachment  to  political  freedom ;  his  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  free  discussion ;  ^  his  general  opetmess  to  conviction ;  or  the 
novelty  of  the  arguments  themselves.  He  thinks,  then^  if  I  rightly 
understand  his  reasonings^  that  the  Unitarians  are  not  entitled 
to  die  rdief  which  has  been  demanded  for  them,  because  they  are 
not  Christians ;  and  therefore  to  allow  them  to  propagate  their 
sentiments,  and  to  refuse  the  same  permission  to  the  Deist,  would 
be  partiality  to  the  former,  and  oppression  to  the  latter;  that  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  will  suffer  by  satisfying  a  particular  class 
of  claimants ;  that  the  ministry  will  obtain  an  accession  of  power 
by  their  indidgence ;  and  tliat  dissenters  in  general  are  intolerant 
and  unfiiendly  to  the  very  liberty  they  are  earnestly  demanding. 

In  support  of  the  first  of  these  positionsj  it  is  argued  that  the 
dissenters  in  question  do  not  believe  the  Scriptmes  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  as  they  deny  particular  parts  of  them,  which  are  supposed 
to  contain  tlie  doettines  of  the  incarnation,  and  others  to  which 
they  refuse  their  s»sent.  In  die  first  place,  I  deny  the  premises 
da  which  the  positiion  is  founded.  Many  of  diose  who  are  included 
in  the  sweeping  and  terrible  denunciadons  of  the  Blasphemy 
act  and  the  Athanasian  creed,  believe  die  whole  of  the  Bible  to  be 
the  word  of  God ;  they  most  devoutly  receive  its  account  of  the  toi« 
raculous  conception ;  and  contend  most  strenuously  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  disputed  nairatiyes*   It  may^  say  they>  be  perfecdy  truCi 
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Afli  Christ  was-'bdrtiof '«  vk^h,  md  ytt  perrecUy  hlscy  Astthbk 
tlie  tety  and  eternal  lather.  It  may  be  tflcoiitix>««nibly  true,  that  Atf 
Mi50$iafa  is  a  ^irine  i^rson,  |tidy«ltbe  inAvkkiale&ist^ttee  of  thv 
Holy  Spirilf  <liiay  he  greatly  ^esrionable.  Among  those  ^'y/kit 
deny  any  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  to-be  €ImI/^  ihiM  litf 
iH  'infinite  vftriety  of  hftniate  sbades  of  diffeiifice^  %hieli  rtMnrally 
ndilt  from  hbld  aiidliberal  refleitidn.  Itis  not  one  isectybiitWiEiiijfj 
Ihat  are  6<^ivin^ 'to  [break'  th^ir  chaias:  disagreeing  inai^arie^ 
#f  rejects  ;  bilt  unviifig  in  a  firm  and  unvaried  irtUfciimeat  to  itm 
principled  of- eivifaiid  religion^  freedom. 

in  the  second  plaee,  granting,  for  a  moaient,  that  tfae\A(de-eif 
tfiei^  6bnosiou0  sectarians  are  agreed  in  belieting  eettaio  |Mtt1»'Qilf 
A6  ^fingfisb  ^evsioii  of  the  Scrip^tnres  to  be  interpciat^d  oir  tei^ 
translated-;  granting  that  there  is  no  medium  between  the  dfeecl 
Of  AlhanasiteSy  and  Ihe  opponents  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  1  canMt  tdmAi 
Ae  ja»rice  of  Us  ^rhimpbant  c6ticIu^on.  Surely  it  was  tm^^fth^ 
lore  cotttendedy  except  in  the  pulpits  of  the  very  lowest  ofiha 
s»6dlodist8,  who  are  the  objects  of  Mr.  C/s  liberal  abuse,  fUit 
ft  very '^rd  of  an  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  wotd 
tf  God.  ^Has  the  hand  of  some  guardian  anget  preserved  every 
Greek  mec^nt  and  Hebrew  vowel  from  the  unavoidable  injiili«s 
kit  time!  Weire  our  translators^  and  their  wise  and  royal  masteri 
placed  beyond  die  reach  of  prejudice,  exalted  above  Ae  idfluence 
of  passion,  gifted  with  unerring  wisdom,  and  mo^pe  lliatk  mortift 
acuteness  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  a  Christian  secf 
on  earth,  which  does  dot  perpetually  exercise  all  its  leaamidg  In  Ihe 
l^rofOttnd  -  investigations  of  biblical  criticism.  The  luminariei 
of  Ae  Church  of,  England,  the  Tillbtsotos,  the  Paleys,  and  the 
Horseleys,  'have  repeatedly  displayed  and  corrected  the  errors  id 
teanuscripts,  and  of  translations.  To  take  but  one  instance  out 
of  a  inultitude,  the  celebrated  passage  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  on 
the  very  point  in  question,  has  been  declared  an  interpolation  by 
Ihe  aUnost  ufaanimons  voice  of  the  learned  of  the  opposing  par^ 
ties.  The  venerable  Bisftiop  of  Landaff,  in  his  masterly  confutation 
o£*the  ^*  Age  of  Reason,"  a  work  which  will  survive  as  the  defencti 
iof  ouf*holy  religion,  when  every  penal  statute  has  sunk  into  deserved 
obKvion ;  not  only  criticises  but  rejects.  But  all  these  worthy  cha- 
sacters,  according  to  ^f  r.  Cobbett*s  reasoning;  have  forfeited  thei# 
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Ude  t0  Christiaiiity>  by  their  efforts  io  defend  it  In*  comm^ 
justice  to  Mr.  Pame,  bis  reverend  a^tagooist  should  have,  been  pr<phr 
lecuted  M^ith  him,  a»d  all  that  are  truly  good  aiid  grfeat^.  he.^par|b^ 
led  from  a  faith^  to  be  received  wil^out  examination,  and  bieUev^i 
without  knowledge.  >)  .    »     •;•  n.     i.*  ■"  .  j    mj 

Ylhmt,  then>  is  it  necessary  for  a  Christaan  tobelielv^^  rfetsp^^ivft 
the  Scriptures  Mlie  sim(^  and  obvious  answer.  is(.tO!>bei<Hiitdift 
the  .declaration  which  all  Dissenter^  are  required  Joimake:r-ftP<i 
mhich.theUiUtarsans  are  of  course  in  the  pracf^e.  of  maJLiug — when 
they  become  public  teachers :  That  these  holy  booksi  .co^T^I^ 
^V&i^evie^Ied  will  of  God,  and  are  the  rule  of  doctrine  and  of  prpiqliice. 
Dum^tbeUnitariim  considers  as  the  rule ;  his  misfoi^tune>i«i/that  h(^ 
cpusiders  tbcfm;  also  as  the  only  rule*  This  is  ^'  the  .wry  head,  ao^ 
front  of  ius  (Gliding."  Mr.  Cobbett,  on  the  othep  hand^  believf&t 
thetl^pctiioes  y/hi^h  he  considers  as  orthodox,  nqt  bec^wjbSje  tb^yav^ 
c^tf^ined  in  the  Scriptures^for^ha^t  heacknowIec^geii^he.dQes  not 
^late  bifttiinei  in  inquiring;  but  because  h^  finds  them  in  rthe-arti^le^ 
of.his  Churcbasby  Latv  established.  His  adversaries,  on  thejeaor 
Vmyh  \yhQdft,nQt  ackpowterfge.  the  Church  as  th^  tijucif^t^p^^te^ 
of  .Scriptiire,.  reject  these  positions  because  th^  dp  UQt  sfp  t^em 
reveled  in  the  jeered  records.  Those,  therefore,  wb,o  pi:-ofess  to 
fottoiw.  Christ  as  thejir  only  leader,  have  no  rjgh|.to^  be  ctylle4rby.  ^ 
Btime>.'9nd  iio  claim  to' an  honor  ^hich  ov^bt  excli^siv^jiy  t^  dig^iif ^ 
thP0€^,who  receive,  tlie  divide,  light  through  a  human  ym^.^Js^lihl^ 

wediuwi!...       ,  ''':•''.'•  ''*-  - 

;!^ua;  these  most  beterodpx  of  Dissenters  from  the  Chi^ch'O^.  £ltT 
gland^baye  no  right  to  be  ^lled,  Christians,  because  thay  reject  ?Qme 
ddctwi^^y  aaf  itrational  and  unintelligible,  and  retain  oth^r^  equally 
mys^rious.  For  instance,  some  of  them  oppose  the  belief  of  the  ipr 
eiarJiaJtion  of  Christ,  while  they  pherlsh  a  rapturous  and  confjd^ntbope 
ofiipmortaUty  from  his  triumphant  resurccctipn.  'Uppntlip  §arae 
grpundi  the  Church  of  Rome  ipight  have  denied.the|:laiiii.pf  pur 
reformed  Chiu-ch  to  Christianity  ;  because,  upon  th^^,  v^ery  princi^ 
plej  jihe  rejected  the  doctrine  of  traftsubs tantiation,  while  that  worthy 
mother,  of  all  that  is  enchanting  in  mystery,  ipight.haye  repro^hed 
her  with  incon^tistency  in  retaining  her  belief  in  the  Trinity.  Infinitely. 
as  the  loftier  glorias  and  boundless  expectation^,  which  Chr^tianity 
affcrs  to  our  speculation,  transcend  those  faculties  by  w^igh,tljBy 
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«re  diHiIy  siA'V4^ye^>  we  n^^lst '^I^ariy  understand  that  God.  Iial 
reVeakd  their  truths  >ofi  We  o»ly  mttfter  a  kind  of  cabalistic  ^vord, 
to-  >iritieh  we  ttj6  nntU^  t^'  affih^  '^  ddSnite  fneaniifig.  Wie  can  vi6 
itid^re  belietpe'^lhbitl  Uo^wfedg^/^^atf  Hi^e  can'  ktto^  ^^oat  idea«r.' 
^  lieftud/lbtfti;  folr«*Jiiioinent>  put  the  Chuh;fa  arid  li^r  damtifttorjr 
cMedi^'iMdey  atad  ftbvding'**  to  tb«  dtlly  r«ile  of  fdnh;'"  in^uilrtf 'tftiat 
bdfef  |tis  whicbiiith^e  mcfak^  tb'cotifttitiiite  d  M^ievef  lb  J^us. 
^Tlfiq  "  Mi;^  Ue,  adclMBtiiig  hia%eftv6Bly  Fatbery<^  k  tiJPe trtemal ;  to 
know  thee^  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou- liafitfi 
iekti^  Tbe'  {>9of6SBion  t^qmiisdy  by  ibe  inisjpmd  teachens^of  his 
]|el%ieii/  id  Aomivvkma^  they  donN^rtJBdy  was'a  -siniple'  belief 
iff  the  Masiihhihip  oF  thbir  Ma^er/and  tbat»thfc:Alihigh^ 
bad/iitaiscd^iikn'ifrbiii  the  toiaib^.'lii^i^e  )»roof  of  tfafe  dkrinity 
of)  his  Msiioii^t  tttd'a  »plddge  'X)f  a  nmilar  reiurrectioa  l<»i 
his  hoKnfc^e  'addyet  :aspiiiiig  foUowers.  Whatever,  theny  the  Vnu 
tunm^-mdf  idiidiktk^ii^  believe;  bn^-tUs  they^ 

eonfidei^^: topose  th^r  hopes  of;  life'and  inunortality.-  'Theyifisst 
iibceire  the  Sbrip^tfesy  because  they  eommend  theu»eke&%o  their. 
rewMKand  to;  their Jnarts ;  diey  aext  acknowledge  these  piindplea 
bedaibetthey&ii  them  there  mcukated^and  they  reject  theii^pinioDft 
th^  coiiceive  to  befaliw^  because  they  think  that  diey  oppose  ;lhf{ 
tenor tjof  the  «hcit^d»ird[nsie>  aiid  injufa  the  holy  ddittofMr  wbicfe 
th^y^arc'anwMiftly  contending.  <<  -  :  .    i 

Ot  these  tepks^  however,  Mh  Cdbbett  glories  ih  being  igaorai^i 
f  ,foF  as  diehB  are:  settled  laws  and  indeed  express  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  nagnhtte  his  foidii  and  worship/',  he  thinks  ^inquiry  at  once 
idle  tnd  unoecesaary.  In  India^  tliea,  he  wwdd  devoiuly  have 
submitted  his  reason  to  the  ordinances  of  Brachma-;  in  Turkey,  he 
>^9nld  haVii  been  afdiiower  ef  Mahomet;'  in  Italy,  a  JRoraan 
Catholic ;  in  Chiaa^  a  Gonfdcian:;^  ki  Egypt,  he  would  have  worv 
shipped  the  eniote'qfirwiilicb  he  banqueted;  in  Otaheite,  the  stones 
upon  wUcb  he  ttijnipled*  But  wouldheallow  the  stupendous  powers 
of  human  genius^  wbicb*  assimilate  ns  with  our  Almighty  Creator, 
to^be  employed  .on  the  petty  concerns  of  this  transitory  scene,  and 
restifiaia  them  from  nobW  exettionson  subjects  which  will  employ 
\t  fyr  ev^  ?  *  Muat  we  dull  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  ridi<« 
^the  ailpking  reason  of  the  Philosbpher  ?  and  shall  we  rest  the 
hoiHBSiaiid  celestial  consoiations^  which  cheer  the  weary 


wad  Wi^te  d^e  w|etclied/Q|i  ^e  vwtable  Imk  ^  « 

q{  9qmtfi  Tk0  p«ga^  U^toiT^  wUl  i^fanii>hiii^  tow  fifHrly  ;i9«i|tal 

tbim  3iik80riHi«it  to  Ib0  moat  4e|griidmf  deqNitutti^  ivtbotet^  tifMH 
f«pi<|^r^  lh^  4;omieaeiiCes  to  >  .yowiejpftii  «d  .>nmhittfm>i'^  ntfa^  . 

,  Itp  .tbfln/tbe-clftw  of  ihcui;  s^cttariasM  to  thd^sBM  ft«i  cliaHietof 
4lf  Chriatiina  be  fidly  e^taUkbed^  tjbeiv  qw  ilo  m  ffotsoli^  wly  thq^ 
Adutd  mt'be  i^aocd  on  a^ieyerwitb  d»ir  hrethrda  idinoilipg  horn 
tjbeChurch  Df:£ngla«4*  I^  thir><i(k>ieeiiui,  ■vHlibeai^iitkliiwr* ' 
aikd  a  piece  cii  gross  kijustioe  tx)  ttibfe  whJMa  itiariU-Mt  badefik^ 
This,  bawevei;^  oaonot  be.  the  SbAng  .6f  muy^ .dAmS'  ^ligr!  n$t 
Chiisttaasy  because  tbey  aeei  akeady  en»icip#etti&H>bi  ^MfleipaaDf 
oos  poialties,  and  it  is  tbeae  only,  who  IkMhf  immj  ^yuMlmtfpr 
of'reveK.ticm^'wbo^viUbave^pneieiice  foe  ^mafdaininfe*  i  B«t>li 
am*  juuiab)^  to.|ievc€ive  bowithe.  faeedom:  of  one  sect  )fto  eaweiiB 
its  worship  tsn  bo  to  Ibemfiiom  gallasg  tban.tbe:]ihtrty  whidi  bad 
InigJbeep  conceded  to-a  ikiultitBcie.  If!  ibehe  is  avf  wsigbt  in  'die 
ebjeotioii^tbe' J)ei8tiwaa*niQSt  cmeUyc^pccssed  by  Ihe  adt  of  tolera^^ 
tion  :  it  was  to  him  most  injurious  to  repeal  diesalHtwy  lawsy  b^ 
yAaich  Ibe  Gatfioltcs  were  threateiled  with  the  penallBfs>of  treasMi, 
if  they  daned  to  propagAte.  die  leligioii  of  their  fora^fathers ;  aad^if 
evew  the  enli^t^Ml  iabrdcates  of  the  Irish  petikions  shouU  auo* 
eeedi,  tbey  will  ba«e  fdrged  nqw  cUaies  for  the  o|spressc(i  aoid 
wretched  unbelievers* 

But  we  9re  next  tpld  tbat  .the'  eause  of  Teiigiouii  liberty  wdl 
suffer   by   pacifying  the  elanors  of  one  class  of  :peti(ioiiti>Sf 
tfaat^so  far  from  aLdvainc]iig>  it  will  greatly  impede ;  and  tbal  |b»  . 
diangCy  wUch  will  set  Ae  mind  completely  i^t  liberty,  wiist  h0 
sudden  to  be  effectual.    If  this  reasoning  were  correct,  it  would 
prove,  that  every  act^  by  which  intolerance  has  oonfessed  its  weab*^ 
ness,  has  placed  us  fardKr  from  the  aoeomplishmentof  our  wiriies;- 
diat  it  was  greatly  prejudicial  to  favbr  all  the  vest  of  the  Christiii|^ 
world  to  the  exclusion  o^ the  Unitarianil ;  aad  that,  m  order  to  ^^-o*^  * 
ip0te  the  cause  of  liberty  of  conscience^  our  meetiiigs  Of^  %bo .''  % 
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^i>sec^  ourJi|>s>4<sftledy  undoiir  ^vonhip  iconflned  to  ifce 
^  iko^  i«rQo49  wfaidk  .^mi!eonce.iiidk>4ed.bjr  tiiewn^iitosflf 
^«ur  pcff«acutetl  ance^tons.    On  another  ffoimij  afaie  -Ayihriaqp^ 
UM^  AS  entii^Iy  faUtoioiia  4  it  is  false,  ibot  an^  sect'  urili  be  jmtitfmi 
by  tb#.|ifc^o«edinepeii. .  Hm  Umtariam  viU  ori j  he  .pl|ieeiM  a 
40¥el  iifililiitbe  ren  of  Ihwidiaaeobag  hratbr0M;jtliey  wiii  theniiaics 
41U  their  diiqufitificaliou  and  wrongs  mx^ommmom,  and  the j  wiii  Jbr 
more  than,  eyer  bound  to  a  oordiai  and  v^dnNw  cooparation.    At 
pr«f9eM(y(tbe.e;iertiou8  of  some  of  the  abieat'  aad  moit  -iUustrioui 
di^senUirB  are  engaged  in  attaining  a  partkiilar  object:  let  that  lia 
/QQce  /oktakaedy  and  ^ey  will  give  4icir  ^undivided  aiMMtaaoa  to  thf 
l^eneraloauae  «f  huaianity.    Thej  hare  «ver  been  ita  buMwtaJal 
finpeal  advocates.  Among  ihese  prescribed  Sectarians^  we  fadwUI  it 
I^ocheahda  Newtoa:  and  if  Mr.  Cobbett's  eovrtempt  for  ihm  iQba^ 
aical  Umt  wfoich: derates,  refines,  and  solten^i  the  soid  ofsti.posaia 
aor^  hasi-  prevented  bimfretn  respecting  Gilbert  Wakeieid  aata 
scholari  be  can  aeieer  feige^  Imn  as  a  daimtleas  and  aafloiiag 
pa^t*  Did  the  caaseof  ppEtiea},  legislatirey  and  moral  refohaevsr 
receive  mare  powerful  support  than  from  Price,  a&d  Priestley  i  Is 
.Mr.GDbhett  ignorant  that  at  the  dinner  of  the  Unitarian  fund^^  the 
Cause  of  civil  and  religions  liberty  all  over  the  world  ^  was  drank 
with    aneptbusiaslic    feeling  which   lAras  evinosd  iii   long  and 
repeated  applauses  i  Are  the  names  of  Frend  and  Rutt  totally  un» 
Juiowtt  to  him  I  Of  the  refigious  creed  of  these  distinguished 
•ters,  1  expb*es9y  like  Mn  C,  no  opinion ;  but  while  I  have  befturej 
their  speaobeaand  writings^  while  I  can  peruse  the  admirable 
nionof  Mr/  Belriiam  on  die  Catholic  Claims,  and  that  of  Mr.  Asp 
land  OB  Religious  Liberty,  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  sits* 
.^eness'of  their  views,  the  extent  of  their  capacities,  and  die  iategri-. 
.ty   of'  'thett  hearts.    ^'  We  wish  ndt''  (says  the  last*mentiane|l 
author)  ''  foruiQty  of  opinion  in  the  bond  of  ignorancoy  nor  unity 
of  profession  in  the  bond  of  hypocrisy,  bat  for  unity  of  ^irit  in  die 
bobdof  peace.'*    If  this  pure  Christianity  should  be  once  impree- 
.sed  em  every  heart,  the  reform  for  which  Mr.  Cobbett  has  so  ably 
conteaded.  must  speedily  di^l  that  corruption  which  we  unite  in 
detttslHig. 
^.'    As  I  have  not  made  those  concessions  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  which 
V'.'  Inye  famished  him  with  weapons  to  combat  his  free^hinking  op^ 
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fvooento,  it  will  notbeneceanry  for  nl«  to  itiqirire  bow  fiir  he  hss 
fcefe.ibe^  mccessftt!..  J  «htll,  therefrm^  proceed,  coticiBely   to 
«o|tiee  tikis  ais^on>  4ikat  a  partial  repeal  of  petial  stattites  wtH 
^nq^ede,  instead  of  adTanckig,  the  abolition  of  the  whole  ^stetn. 
iKJiiis  o|itmM,  nolUag  will  be  done  till  Hie  wbolc  i$  obtained, 
^tof-in  the/rrf  jjaice,  however  edifyii^  it  might  be  te^  s^e  the 
f^l^^^  of  ii^lecancei,  which  ha&  in  this  country  assumed  th* 
Qft^(,<0f  oiildnes»«id;loli3mtHMi,idbplay«d  inone  insttmde  in  itb 
wtti^€oIors;^hoiiiev)9r  di^gracefuUo  that!  principle^  whi^k  hotUn^ 
ifi^d  Ttelijffdisgrace,  tbiit  such  a  monuineRt  of  its  mi^gnity ^^idnld  be 
pteserved  to  warn  iia  feom  its  gender  atkanc^e^^^he  OMwt  Mive  but 
iitdeaaiiie  of  .gienerotts  feeling,  who  woukidesir^  the  advaniag^,  tft 
ilicf^etp^nBe  of  .the  ignemiiiy  or  his  cototry,  tlie  seatidal  of:  hist^lt- 
^un,  and  die  suffisnaigs  cf.  his  parseicuted*  breduFen.     hithesecotid 
jpbee>jit:is  iM)t  true  difit  die  Unitarians  Mt)uld  be  distinguish^  from 
Abe  nUsft  of.  pr<tfessin9  Christians  bj.  die  repeal  of  these  obnoxious 
]^«iotnients«    They  would  ojoly  be  phtcei  at  their  side  t6  fight  the 
^anentl  battle  widi  courage  inv^catedby  ^ueeess.  In  the  lastphte, 
Sk  isvabundand^  evidient,  Aom  a  survey  of  hi|t#ry,  thattlie  vno^ 
'viiiiabJe'ireforBsatie^ns,  were  never  accompiided  by<a:  siddeti  dud 
mighty  effort.    A  great  distinction  between  the  progress  of  tmdi 
and  of  .ambition  is,  that' the  one  is  turbulent  and  splendid;  the 
^er/ graduaKand  oftenr  obscure.    Trtle  it  is^  that  the  abodes  of 
oen^plaon  may   sometimes    be  ovecwbdraed    by  ^terrible- and 
flodden  commotions;  butsdien  they  oppress  much  that  is  beautiful  ili 
their'&U,  md  the  Augean,  stable  is  cleanaed  by  .die  blood  ^f  the 
imbcedt  smd  the  mistake.    Trutbi  6n  the  contrary,  like  a  gentle 
«tfeailiy  silently  pursues  its  course,,  uanoticed,  diroiigh  scenes  ,d( 
desebtioti  aod  of  misery,  till  it  acquires  strength  by  its  unruffled 
ipfogreoa^'  and  at  length  appears  triumphant  over  every  obatacie. 
Mr^  Cf^bett^quotes  die  re£(>mlati6n  from  Popery  in  England,  93 
an  kskstance  lo  the  contrary,  but; surely  it  will  be  found  thai  he 
has  here  been  singularly  unfortunate.     The  first  step  was  indeed 
takeuy  and  the  way  was  first  opened,  by  the  lust  of  a  cfuel  and 
ambitious  Monarchy  but  it  was  by  the  gende  progress  of  intelligence 
and  a  proper  spirit,  that  we  have  thus  far  shaken  off  the  bondage 
pf  corruption.     Even  yet,  the  work  is  ilicoi^lete ;  although  it  is 
i5ipidly  adffaiicing,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Cobbetl's  exertions.  The  re(>eal 
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of  the  lavs  in  question,  is  a  part  of  the  same  glorious  cfaaio  of  ^enM 
whicli  then  coqimeufred,  .  ai^  which  \i'ill  never  be  compleled  4itt 
«very  statute  that  oppos^es  the  ]progress  of  mental  advauceaieot  shajl 
have  sunk  to  it$  destmed  oblivion*  .. 

The  Fetich  Xlevolutioo,  another..,  of  Mr,  Cobbett'a  instiawesi^ 
furnislrea  la. striking  ill^strption  of  my  remark,  \iith  •re^ptU  t9 
violent  commotioi^-  .  Th;i^  was,  indeed,  at  once  effected;  Hw 
d^rading  superstitions  of  th^  Mational  fiiith,  and  the  ignorance  lo 
^hicb  Priestcraft  is  n^tjiirally  allied^  prevented  tbe«altttary  infla^ipe 
of  gradual  and  effectual  refornvation.  There  was  a  point,  howev^^ 
at  which  (Htman  nature  cpuld  endure  no  longer :  the  sfHril  iiyhicli 
jnight  have  improved^  violetitly  overthrew -—the  teoderest  o&cJ^om 
.were  violated,, and  the  name  of  freedom  profaned — ^till  the  gu^ 
of  pastsiot)  .subsided  as  quickly  as  it  rofte  :'  aud  after  i»trewiiig  die 
wretched  country  with  monuments  of  ruined  greatness,  took  refqge 
in  a  military. despotism.     >  .  ;      .  , 

But,  if-  Mr.  Cobbett's*  posiition  be  just,  then  must  the  Ca- 
iholic  claims  nev^  be;Conceded — ^Then  has  be,  in^very  liiie  1^ 
has  written  in  their  favor,  ri.vetted  i;he  chains  of  his  po»tei%~^tbea 
ou^t  aU  Dissenters  to  be  still  i:^arded  as  outlaws  to  society^  then 
ou^t  the  Baptists  still  to  be  burned  for  heresy,  aad  the  CathoUcp 
quartei*ed  for  treaso|:i-^ill  every  feelipg  of  human  nattive  had 
been  outraged — till  oppression  h^  rouaed .  '^  the  might  th||t 
slumbers  in  the  peasant's  jirm,"'  and  a  religiousJnsurrectionleft  d^ 
aanctuary  .pure,  and  no  altar  inviolate.  If  no  improvement  for  whic)i 
reason  is  to  strive  with  power,  could  have  been  gradually  effecte<l^ 
then  would  the  African  slave-trade  fiever  have  beep  abolished.  If 
a  partial  repeal  of  unjust  laws  be  unjust,  then  would  that  enlighten- 
ed lawyer,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  whenever  be  attempted  to  abrQgsUi» 
a.  single  bloody  and  obsolete  statute,  be  found  guilty  of  opposing  a 
.  total  and  radical  change.  It  is,  then,  most  unjusty  and  partial,  that 
ihe  shoplifter  should  be  exempted  from  the  gallows,  while  the  she^i- 
stealers  are  left  in  jeopardy,  and  the  ladies  who  deal  with  the  Spirit 
of  Etil,  should  fight  with  those  heretics  who  deny  the  e^tence  of 
their  Satanic  master,  for  their  proposed  exemption  from  Ae  punish^ 
ments  of  justice.  But  we  are  told  tliat  it  is  by  assenting  to  measure 

*  Campbell. 
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tkt  A^wcy  that  (lie  ministry  will  niainfaiR  an  etDpire.oter  the  mindt 
tli^y  have  «et  at  liberty,  most  periloos  tO'general  fre^dorti.  NWi 
in  the  ^nt  phee,  we  reply  di^  the  liberty  of  wor^ 
flipping  the  Almighty^  unappalted 'by  the  apprehensions  ef- 
HBprisbninAnt  atid  of  outlawry,  is  not  requested  ttsr  -a  boon 
Id  h»  €#lioeded,  but  demanded  as  a  part  and  onl^y  a  pa¥t  of  a  rigM 
which  has  been  unjastly  withheld.  Iti  iiie  second  place,  it  is  abund^ 
lmt)y  fenanifast,  that  it  is  net  to  the  petitions  of  Unitarians,  but  to  th^ 
fivtriligence  of  tlietiines,  that  the  ministry,  with  4all  other  pi»*ties^  hay% 
silently  yielded.  And  httly,  it  is  to  be  deserved,  that  smce  die 
^•ardians  iOf  the  church  have  as  readily  acquiesced  in  the  alteration 
Mlhoseof  the  8ta«e,.  if,  therefore^  the  succ€fs^id  heretics  will  feel  ft 
^fateful  affection  for  mipisteis^  how  much  more  for  the  Prelates  and 
Archfbishops !  They  will  return  at  once  to  th^  altar  apd  to  th^  throne; 
^tfid  if  diey  becoaote  us  loyal  a»  Mn  3<ftm  Bowiels^  it  Viill '  be  some 
consolation  that  they  will  become  as  orthodox  as  Mr*  Gobbeii. 
Soch^  then,*  are  Ihe  arguments  which  the  great  political 
iBtfwmiex  has  used  on  this  interesting  subject.  He  detiouiices 
•the  Unitarians  as  Infidels,  for  a  reason  which  would  uinchristiaui2e 
•alt  who  have  done  honor  to  his  church — upon  this  assun^ioiRy  he 
%ittlds 'the  conclusion,  that  to  remove  these=  dreadful  penalties  woidd 
W  partial  and  unjust-^then  advances  a  position  which  wc^Id  paitilyie 
^e  noblest  dFort's  of  human  virtue,  and  reduce  ns  to  uns^peakable 
^wtetehedness-rrand  lastly  abuses  all  those^  who  dissent  from  his 
^tittrch,.  ii\  a  s^l^  well  adapted  to  the  coherence  of  his  foimei^  reasoBh 

■'  So  far  from  considering  difference  of  sentiment  as  an  intolerable 
'evily  1  regard  it  as  an  invaluable  blessing.  Proceeding  from  that 
variety  of  intellectual  capacity  in  M'iiicb  nature  most  delights  to 
'plMTVie  the  eMiberance  of  her  powers,  and  the  atti*action  of  her  love« 
liness,  it  sharpens  the  intellect^  enlarges  the  understanding,  invigo^ 
latesthe  soul,  arouses  the  genius,  and  adds  purity  and  salubrity  to 
the  moral  atmospihere*  Its  political  advantages  are  vast  indeed.  It 
promotes  a  geiieral  spirit  of  reflexion^  enlivens  the  sense  of  liberty, 
destro^rs  the  remnants  of  Superstition,  and  prepares'  the  character 
f^Tn^l^!^  fe^ft*^^  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  freedom. 
In  those  qountries,  where  one  common  belief  prevailed,  where  the 
mind  was  restrained  from  every  inquiry  as  impious,  where  a  Galileo 
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nt^lmprisoned  :fo^  hW  teretical  pbilosopby,  and  an  in^ulsiaQa'  re- 
soonded  with  the  groans  of  all  who  dqi>ed  to  be  truly  gfe^t,  ihe  soul 
nas  enfeebled  with  vice,  till  it  wore  the  cbaiHS  <>f  despotiam  wiAiHit 
isdignatioiv,  aod  religion  was  prostituted  by  h^  ministry,  till  vice: 
became  triumphant  mider  lier  image.  Itialy,  the  sacred  abode  of 
Roinan  greatness,  and  the  parent  of  all  that  is  enchantiog  id  mffdem 
titemture,  has  sunk  into  ihsignificance  and  contempt:  and  Spain, 
^bo«oding  in  internal  richness  and  foreign  treasttre,  declined  imo 
splewfel  wretchedness  and  glittering  imbecility, 

Mr.  Cobt^elt  introduces  into  bis  articles  on  these  subjects,  hi^ 
souading  d^lamatipn^  against  Methodism  and  against  Indian 
missionaries,  wijth  some  hints  aa  to  the  education  of  the  poor  and  the 
BiWe  Societv.  It  is  very  sic^ular  that  the  doctrines  which  be 
ajBeges  against  the  Methodists  are  only  hideous  caricatures  of  the 
articles  of  his  admired  church.  As  he  has  stated  them,  they  would 
be  disclaimed  with  horror  by  every  sect  under  heaven,— but  when 
dlvesled  of  Ws  frightful  coloring,  they  will  be  easily  recognised  aa 
eleetioo— the  inefficaey  of  our  own  righteousness,  and  the  vicarioua 
atonement  of  the  Son  of  God.  These  are  the  doctrines  which  it 
is  damnation  to  reject,  and  worse  than  treason  to  propagate,  the 
doctrines,  (or  preaching  which,  one  sect  is  reviled  in  terms  the  most 
disgusting,  and  for  denying  which,  another  is  to  be  visited  with  penal- 
ties the  most  ignominious. 

To  admit  all  these  terrible  and  discordant  sects  tp  unite  in  the 
great  work  of  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  would  be,  Mr.  Cobbett 
dunks,  to  pour  on  thom  all.the  plagues  of  Egypt.  They  must  wait 
for  tlie  blessings  of  Christianity,  till  we  have  settled  our  differences 
at  home :  becaiwe,  otherwise,  rival  sects  will  ^ise  asi  a  curse  to  tb^ 
devoted  country.  If  this  be  true,  our  ho*y  religio0  has  l?een  an 
universal  pest ;  for  in  what  place  has  it  shed  itsgenial  influence,  where 
all  of  it^  professors  have  agreed  respecting  its  doctrines  ?  And  ha 
^lio  thus  treats  Christianity  as  a  curse, ,  brands  his  opponents  as 
unbelievers!  Granting,  however,  that  schism  is  an ,  evilr- 
granting  that  variety  is  odious,  and  controversy  prejudicial,  it  will 
still  be  a  most  pressing  question  which  of  the  twd  evils  is  the  great- 
est—The lascivious  and  bloody  rites  of  ferocious  deities,  the  expo- 
sure of  the  aged,  and  the  self-murder  of  the  widow,  the  mental 
degradation  of  the  unfortunate  followers  of  Brachma,  or  the  contro- 
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t«rae^  of  Mr.  Bdsham,  and  Mr.  Wifbcrforce,  t>t  Mr.  Cobbett  and 
iii6  friends  of  religious  liberty.  ^ 

lliere  are,  however,  some  exertions  in  which  all  these  discordant 
Seehffians  cooperate— thereare  occasions  on  which  they  drop  their 
weapons  of  hostility — ^and  those  occasions  are  most  sacred  and  de- 
lightful. In  diffusing  that  book  which  contains  the  tenets  of  their 
faith,  andthe  rules'of  their  practice,  they  unite  in  hand  and  heart:  firm- 
ly assured  diat  it  exhibits  the  finest  consolationsfor  suffering  humanity, 
and  the  noblest  precepts,  enforced  by  the  most  awful  sanctions,  they 
throw  aride  their  mysteries  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  criticisms  on 
the  other.  That  the  Unitarians  are  engaged  in  this  great  work,  suf- 
ficiently proves  that  they  regard  the  scriptures  as  the  source  of  those 
aentiments,  for  which  they  have  been  suffering.  If  any  circumstance  can 
add  to  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  this  almost  heavenly  harmony,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  patriotic  and  united  efforts  for  the  education  of 
fhe  lower  orders  of  society.  There  all  that  is  interesting  is  blended 
ivith  all  that  is  useful;  every  school  becomes  a ''  Land  of  Promise,'* 
teeming  with  the  seeds  of  moral  goodness  and  political  greatness:  and 
while  the  assimilating  partie^are  delighted  with  the  opening  beauties 
of  the  spring,  they  are  assured  that  an  unbounded  harvest  awaits 
their  posterity.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  proceeding  by  ^  gentle  but 
irresistible  progress,  till  the  Christian  world  becomes  a  mass  of 
diversified  opinions  and  united  hearts — till  every  faculty  is  exerted 
for  the  improvement  and  exaltation  of  ournature'— till  every  barrier 
to  freedom  is  overthrown — and  those  transporting  visions  are  reali- 
sed, in  which  we  are  contented  to  forget  for  a  while  the  dungeons^ 
that  are  still  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  evil  spirit  that  is  yet  to  be 
vanquished.  It  is  but  as  a  part  of  the  train  of  these  antici- 
jMted  triumphs,  that  I  have  thus  cordially  hailed  the  repeat 
ofthe  statutes  in  question — but  on  this  our  opponent  may  rely,  that 
'we  will  neither  intermit,  nor  relax  our  exertions,  till  they  have  been 
<erowned  with  success,  in  the  final  establishment  of  Religious 
Liberty. 
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^         A      ». 


TO  THB 


OFFICEHS  OF  THE  BHITISH  ARMY. 


©ENTLEMEti,'  ^  '    '  '     ' 

I  .  I 

Tug  natiire  of  my  object  in  publisfaing  this  address  will,  I  Imsf, 
stiilice,  and  warrant  the  Intrusion  of  ni^^  Ia}^ing  it  before  you  and  the 
poWie.  Hayingeulered  tlie  army  at  an  early  period,  my  pursuits  have 
>  fcpen  cntirefy  niifitary,  vA\\iA\  must  be  my  apology  for  any  literary  inac- 
curacy. I  therefore^  without  fbrther  commenti  euter  upon  the  subject 
of  my  letter. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  many  efbrts  i^ive  been  made^  highly  honor* 
able  to  those  who  espcmse  the  camie  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  to 
accomplish  sonny  mei^asv  <^  pay^  We  all  feel  it  a  measure  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for,  but,  probably,  not  easily  practicable.  There  I  must 
leave  it ;  but,  I  trust,  my.  brother  officers  will,  on  cQUsideration,  agree 
with  me,  that  an^^-  meaMire  finding  to  their  benetif,  at  a  time  oi  life 
whflimoi^\vaotedi4»of  itifitirteiy  vMst  im|k>rtanee  than  any  immediate 
addition  of  pay. — The  r^on  is  obvious :  no  increase  of  pay  can  be 
placed  in  competition  witli  the  annuity  that  shall  render  the  declining 
years  of  life  not  otil^^^eoo^^Mi  but  i^espetiahk.  The  former  i& 
given  when  the  active  exettioBS  of  youth  overcome  innumerable  diffi>- 
culties^;  tbe  (atler  sniiootfa^s  the  hanhUps  attendiml  on  age  and  inhr- 
mity ;  and  ihi  little  which  hf  t\m  plan- is  laid  up  in  store  will,  when 
those  infirniities  require,  penuanentiy  ensure  the  comforts  of  life  then 
really  and  truly  desirable.  .    . 
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This  is  a  plan  by  which  the  veteran,  the  infirm,  the  wounded,  the 
mutilated  officer^  of  every  rank,  may  have  the  winter  of  a  life  spent  in 
his  country's  service  made  easy  and  respectable  ;  and  also  a  provision 
for  his  widow  and  children.  It  will  enable  him  to  return  to  his  native 
home  greeted  with  the  affectionate  regards  of  his  fri^ds,  with  the 
self-approbation  of  a  life  honorably  distinguished ;  and  with  an  income 
suitable  to  hb  situation  and  merits,  he  may  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  otto  cum  dignitate. 

Those  officers  that  have  served  long  must  often,  and  painfully,  have 
witnessed  the  difficulties,  mortifications,  and  variety  of  caUimities,  too 
frequently  attendant  on  veterans  and  their  famiHes,  who,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  bitterly  experience  frequent  and  accumulated  evils ;  yet,  a  cer- 
tain delicacy  so  clings  about  them,  and  their  wants  are  so  irksome, 
they  cannot  meet  the  world's  eye,  and  many  such  have  been  victims  to 
a  broken  spirit.  Anxious  in  any  degree  to  alleviate  such  suf[erings,  I 
take  the  freedoin  of  an  old  soldier,  to  point  Out  to  the  army  at  large 
enlivening  pros})ects,  and  which,  if  brought  into  action,  cannot  fail  being 
salutary  to  the  service,  and  beneficial  to  the  man. 

The  plan  proposed  is  by  subscription,  and  will  fall  so  easily  on  the 
different  ranks  that  it  will  hardly  be  felt;  and  the  prospect  of  certain 
benefit  resulting  from  it  will  cheer  the  heart,  and  smooth  the  rugged 
path  of  duty. 

The  affluent  have  two  motives  to  influence  their  contribution :  the 
first,  the  pleasmg  reflection  that  they  are  ccmducing  to  the  comfort  of 
their  brethren  in  the  army ; — the  other,  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  which  may  reverse  their  circumstances,  and  give  them  an  indi- 
vidual interest  The  soldier  of  fortune  has  every  motive  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber,— ^a  certain  prospect  of  having  the  declining  years  of  his  life 
^rendered  comfortable,' and  his  appearance  resfiectabla.  On  a  fair  cal- 
culation, the  whole  subscription  of  an  officer,  from  his  entrance  into, 
until  hb  retirement  from  the  service}  will  b^ .  comparatively  trifling ; 
and  when  we  reflect,  that,  for  a  small  su|n,  paid  in  so  gradual  a  man* 
ner  as  to  be  almost  unfelt,  the  return  will  be  made  with  an  amazing 
increase,  at  a  time  when  man  most  wants  the  indulgences  of  life,  so 
plainly  appears  this  advantage,  that  I  should  imagine  there  cannot  be  a 
dissentient  voice.  Tlie  infirm  officer,  whose  coiKtitution  is  broken  by 
foreign  service  and  a  pestilential  dtmate,  the  viwunded  and  the  mutila. 
ted,  have  the  consolatory  reflection,  that  from  the  fund  they  can  assure 
tlieinselves  of  a  comfortable  and  honorable  addition  to  their  incpmes* 
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which  wril  render  them  independent,  and  enable  them  to  preserve  their 

rank  in  society. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  there  are  not  places  sufficient  in  this, 
nor  any  government,  for  the  reward  of  all  the  old  and  gallant  officers 
who  have  served  the  state ;  many  must  retire  on  their  half  pay,-^ 
miserable,  a  wretched  stipend  !  To  increase  this  stipend  is  one  object 
of  the  proposed  instilutioii. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  that  an  officer,  having  served  his  nam- 
bcr  of  years,  and  arrived  at  the  age  that  will  entitle  him  to  claiiii  an 
advantage  from  the  proposed  fund,  should  be  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  service,  or  that  this  ought  to  be  an  additional  reason  for  his  doing 
so ;  on  the  contrary,  if  capable,  it  is  his  duty,  and  ought  to  be  his 
inclination,  still  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  but 
he  will  be  enabled  to  claim  such  an  addition  to  his  full  pay  from  the 
fhttd,  as  will  make  his  circumstances  comfortable.  The  soldier  of 
fortune  entering  the  service  will  have  this  always  in  view ;  and  it  will 
be  to  him  a  peculiarly  pleasing  reflection,  that  whenever  he  may  be 
disabled,  and  incapable  of  service,  there  will  await  him  a  substantial- 
imbsistence.  When  we  calculate  how  rapidly  the  prices  of  every  arti- 
cle of  life  have  risen  within  the  last  twelve  years,  we  have  more  forci- 
ble motives  to  induce  us  to  provide  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  when 
we  reflect  that  even  at  the  present  moment  the  stipends  of  many,  infi- 
nitely our  inferiors  in  rank  in  society,  frequently  exceed  the  full  pay  of 
the  subalterns  in  the  army,  can  I  urge  a  more  substantial  plea  1 

Respectin<y  widows  and  orphans  little  need  be  remarked.  The  hus- 
band and  the  father  have  only  to  consult  their  own  feelings.  When 
called  upon  in  the  course  of  duty,  is  it  possible  to  appreciate  the  dif- 
ference of  sensations  that  must  arise  between  the  man  whose  mind  is 
doubly  fortified  gainst  the  horrors  of  death ;  first,  in  honorably  per- 
forming his  duty  as  a  citizen  arid  a  soldier ;  secondly,  having  faithfiiUy 
discharged  4he  affectionate  part  of  the  husband  and  the  father,  who, 
satisfied  with  the  consolation  of  leaving  all  that  is  dear  to  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  penury  and  dependence,  sinks  into  eternity,  with  honor 
and  resignation ;  or  the  man,  who,  hastened  to  the  grave,  leaves  a 
wretched  wife  and  orphan  childrea  to  poverty,  misery,  d^)endenee, 

and  despair  1 

.  Conceiving  this  plan,  therefore,  to  be  fraught  with  advantage,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  it  for  your  consideration.  Should  it  tend  to  promote 
the  respectability  -tmd  happiness  of  any  brother  officer,  add  to  the 
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comfort  of  the  'widow,  or  8mo<^h  tlie  path  of  adversity  fof  the  chil- 
dren, my  object  will  be  fully  attained. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  ROBERTS, 

Lieut.  Col.  51«t  regiment. 


PLAN. 


The  subscriptien  to  be  opened  to  every  commissioned  officer  in  the  army; 
militia,  or  half  pay,  or  holding  militaiy  situations ;  a  poundage,  as  under- 
mentioned, rated  on  the  net  pay  they  receive,  will  be  required. 

First  class.— Of  regiments  stationed  always  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
the  officers  to  pay  six  pence  in  the  pound. 

Second  class. — Of  cavalry  regiments,  and  all  those  whose  services  are 
extended  to  Europe,  the  officers  to  pay  five  pence  in  the  pound. 

Third  class.— Of  regiments  whose  services  are  unlimited,  the  officers  to 
pay  four  pence  in  the  pound. 

Staff  officers  to  be  rated  as  third  class  on  the  net  pay  they  receive. 

Wives  and  children. — Officers  desirous  that  the  benefit  should  be  extend- 
ed to  their  mveS  and  children  must  pay  a  poundage  of  two  pence  fur  the 
former,  and  three  halfpence  for  the  latter. 

Pensions  will  be  allowed  to  subscribers,  their  wives  and  children,  who 
shall  become  entitled  to  it,  after  the  stated  ten  years  for  the  accumulation 
of  the  subscription,  under  the  following  conditions  :  but,  from  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  capital  sufficiently  great  as  to  secure,  by  its  interest, 
fiiture  demands,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  officers,  their  widows,  or  child: 
ren,  any  pension,  who  may  oe  rendered  deserving  objects  during  the  ten 
years. 

.  Officers  at  present  in  the  service  must  pay  from  the  commencement  of 
the  subscription ;  those  who  neelect  so  to  do  for  two  years  will  have  to  pay- 
an  entrance  of  one  pound,  and  also  .the  annual  subscription  due  rated  on 
the  pay  they  then  receive,  with  compound  interest  on  the  same.  This  en-' 
trance  will  be  doubled  after  two  years  more,  and  increased  in  the  like  man- 
ner every  two  vears,  till  the  expiration  of  the  ten,  when  all  officers  so  situa- 
ted must  pay  mm  their  age  of  sixteen,  rated  on  the  pay  they  are  receiving, 
with  compound  interest,  and  an  entrance  of  ten  pounds.  '       ^ 

Officers  entering  the  service  during  the  ten  years  must  pay  from  the  date ' 
of  their  commbsions:  otherwise,  after  two  years,  they  will  be  subject  to  the . 
same  totrances  as  officers  at  present  in  the  service,  also  to  that  of  ten 
.pouadft  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years.  ■ 
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$iilMeriber»  who  anay  bedettined  abiM)d«a»pria«ners  of  wtr  will  be  exo* 
Derated  from  the  subscription  during  the  time  of  their  confinement ;  and 
that  period  will  be  included  in  the  number  of  years  which  it  is  fequisite 
for  officers  to  pay  in  order  to  receive  benefit,  except  from  wounds,  diseases; 
&c. 

Officers  to  pay  a  trifling  fee  on  promcifon. 

Officers  reduced  to  haU  pay  in  tbe  usual  manner  will  pay  at  half  the  rate 
of  full  pay. 

Officers  who  vnltintariiy  retire  to  half  pay  must  pay  double  the  propoftioa 
of  the  subscription  rpc^ired  from  the  rank  they  hold. 

Claimants  bif  righty  being  Suhtcrihers* 

An  officer  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease  acquired  in  foreign  service,  after 
ten  years,  claims  on  furwardin^  his  certiBcares. 

An  officer  having  served  eight  years  in  the  West  Indies  or  Africa,  after 
he  has  subscribed  twenty  years. 

An  officer  having  served  five  years  abroad  may  claim  after  he  has  subscri- 
bed twenty-five  years. 

An  officer  not  having  served  abroad  five  years  cannot  claim  under  thirty 
years'  subscription. 

An  officer  on  half  pay  may  claim  the  full  nension  after  the  stated  years. 

An  officer  permitted  to  sell  out,  having  sunscribed  the  regular  time,  may 
daiiii  the  benefit. 

Wite$  and  Widoms. 

An  officer,  if  married  prior  to  the  coromencement  of  the  fund^  subsccibes 
for  his  wile  from  that  time,  otherwise  he  will  have  an  cntnince  to  pay  of 
ten  shillings  afler  two  years,  and  the  subscriptions  diie  from  him  rated  on 
the  pay  he  then  receives,  with  coii^ound  interest:  this  entrance  will  be 
doubled  after  two  years  ipore,  and  increased  in  like  mainnKr  to  the  eitd  of 
the  ten;  after  which,  officers  80  situated  must  pay  for  their  wives  from 
their  owa  age  of  sixteen. 

No  officer  can  subscribe  lor  his  wife  unless  he  also  pays  a  subscription 
-for  himself. 

An  officer  marry iikg  aftei  thirty-five  years  of  age  must  pay  three  pence 
in  the  pound ;  afte;^  forty  five,  six  pence ;  after  fifty,  nine  pence ;  ana  after 
sixty,  one  shillii^ ;  wk  the  pay  he  then  receives,  lor  every  vear  from  his 
own  aj^  of  sixteen ;  but  frona  the  da^y  of  his  marriage  he  will  pav  the  usual 
late  of  two  peace :  This  is  to  prevent  imposition  on  the  fuoc^  from  i4d 
men  marrying  in  order  to  provi^  pensions  for  their  widows^ 

A  pension  will  be  allowed  to  widows  from  the  death  of  their  husbands; 
tiboie  of  equal  rank  will  receive  a  like  peiiMOQ :  all  officers  paying  the  samo 
rate  for  their  wives  and  children. 

In  ease  an  officer's  widow  c»4&arries,  the  pension  will  be  discontinued  to 
her. 

CkHdrettm 

Children,  if  born  prior  to  the  comme&cement  of  the  fund,  to  be  subscri* 
bed  for  froni  that  period,  or  iucUuled  in  the  annual  entraaees  mentioned  in 
respect  to  the  widows^ 

If  bom  aAer  the  commescement  of  the  fund^  to  be  subscribed  ioc  Icmsi: 
their  birth« 
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PettsioBswUl  be  allowed  to  obitdren  vendered  fddierles%  tiU  die. age  of 

sixteen. 

Aq  officer  neglecting  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  his  regular  subscriptions 
forfeits  all  claim  to  heae&U 

Officers  have  it  in  the'u*  power  to  double  or  triple  the  subscription,  for 
themselves,  their  wives  and  riiiidren,  as  they  mayihink  proper;  by  this 
means,  the  pensions  to  either  will  be  .in  proportion  to  the  subscription  paid. 


A  board  of  genlral  oficers  wiJi  si£  moothly,  be£ire  whom  the  persons 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  bitsineiis  will  lay  a  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure,  which  will  be  annual;ly  printed  lor  the  inform* 
ation  of  subacribers. 


Having  thus  hfid  tlie  honor  of  explaining  my  plan,  I  trust  my  bro- 
ther ofhcers  will,  for  their  own  interest,  promote  it.  Tbe  happiness, 
the  comfort,  and  the  respectability,  that  hundreds  witl  derive  from  H  is 
evident. 

From  calculations  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make,  with  tbe 
assistance  of  many  well-informed  gentlemen,  but  particularly  from  one' 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  business,  it  is  ascertained  that  if 
five-eighths  of  the  officers  sobscribe,  and  which  number  I  am  warranted 
in  stating  to  be  under-rated,  from  the  very  flattering  approbatioB  the 
plan  has  universally  met  with,  there  will  he  an  annua!  subscription  of 
32,06l/.  S«.  l^^. ;  and  from  the  annual  casualties  in  the:  army,  such  as 
deaths,  retirements,  &c.  &c.  there  will  be  an  anntial  increase  on  the 
above  number  of  officers,  of  1,603/.  after  the  first  year. 
^  Tliese  sums  together,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  undennentioned  table, 
win,  in  ten  years,  with  their  com]>ound  interest,  accumulate  to 
420,94»()/.  10*. 


*  i.  Pbiljppart,  E»q. 
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Cakulaiions  on  an  annual  subscription  of  32>061/.  8s.  leL}  laid  out  at  compound 
interest,  and  on  casualties  after  the  first  year,  amounting  to  IfiOZL 


Period.    ^®'™!  f  P*^"*- 

cipal. 

Intereflt. 

. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

End  of  1813 

32061 

8 

1} 

£ 

t» 

d. 

1813 

67329 

ir 

r| 

1603 

1 

H 

1814 

104359 

14 

n 

3366 

8 

'% 

1815 

14Si5^ 

2 

6 

5217 

19 

1816 

184068 

12 

9 

7162 

2 

8i 

1817 

226936 

9 

6 

9203 

8 

1818 

271947 

14 

1 

11346 

16 

1819 

319209 

9 

lOi 

13597 

7 

1820 

368854 

7 

6 

15960 

9 

H 

1821 

420940 

10 

0 

18441 

14 

H 

. 

2i04r; 

U 

6 

In  these  calculations,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  increased  sum  an 
officer  will  pay,  from  brevet  rank  and  staiff  appointments ;  neither  the 
subscriptions  from  garrison  officers,  commissariat,  medical  department, 
officers  of  militia,  fees  on  promotion,  or  casualties  from  deaths  of  wives 
or  children  included*  These,  with  the  immense  honorary  subscriptions, 
which  a  plan  of  such  general  benefit  must  receive^  and  which  I  have 
€very  reason  to  think,  from  the  liberal  manner  in  which  affluent  men 
have  already  treated  it,  justify  me  in  expecting  that  the  amount  of  the 
fund  will  be  at  the  least  double  what  I  have  stated. 

The  several  pensions  to  be  allowed  depend  on  so  niaiiy  casualties 
which  are  not  the  subject  of  computation,  that  at  present  it  is  impossible 
tp  stale,  with  any  certainty,  what  will  be  their  amount. 

On  this  subject  I  beg  to  subjoin  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  gentle- 
man* I  have  before  mentioned,  from  William  Morgan,  Esq.  who  is  justly 
ranked  one  of  the  most  able  calculators  in  this  kingdom. 

"  On  the  most  moderate  supposition,  it  appears,  that  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  the  fund  will  have  so  accumidated  as  to  provide  for  the  ^ 
annual  distribution  of  67>000l.  among  the  different  claimants,  exclusive 
of  the  additional  accumulation  which  shall  have  been  formed  from  the 
many  subscriptions,  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than  half  that 
sum,  and  which  will,  consequently^  increase  the  whole  amount  of  the 


'  J.  Philippart,  Esq. 

^  Since  that  opinion  was  given,  a  deduction  has  been  made  on  the  subscriptions, 
of  wives  and  children,  which  reduces  the  amount  of  the  fund  from  annual  sub- 
scription to  54,7111.  88.  7d.};  but  the  fees  proposed  on  promotions,  wiU,aloDe,  be 
equal  to  that  difference. 
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distribution  to  more  than  100,0001.  per  annum  ;  would  it  not,  therefore, 
be  better  to  make  the  plan  as  general  as  possible,  by  limiting  the  annu- 
ities or  pensions  at  present,  to  no  particular  sum,  and  to  hold  out  the 
large  accumulation  of  the  fund  as  affording  the  strongest  reason  to 
hope,  that  those  who  shall  need  their  assistance  will  be  liberally  provi- 
ded for  from  them  1''     . 

I  beg  to  make  one  remark  on  the  subscriptions :  they  are  a  most 
trifling  deduction  from  an  officer's  pay.    A  captain  of  in£intry«  who 
subscribes  twenty-iiye  years,  will,  altogether,  have  paid  no  more,  for 
himself,  than  79L  15s.  lOd. ;  and  from  this  plan,  by  so  small  a  contri* 
bution,  it  is  proposed,  in  case  he  requires  it,  to  add  tliat  to  his  income, 
when  he  arrives  at  old  age,  which  will  render  his  circumstances  comforta- 
ble.    I  cannot  think  there  is  any  man,  who,  perfectly  aware  of  the 
benefit  of  this  plan,  however  situated  with  respect  to  rank,  age,  or 
fortune,  will  not  cheerfully  contribute  his  support  to  perfect  a  scheme 
so  essentially  beneficial  to  the  army.     Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
life,  that  no  person  can  say,  *'Thus  I  am,  and  thus  I  will  continue  to 
be ! ''    The  wealthiest  to-day  may  be  the  poorest  to-morrow ;  nor 
shall  any  man  say,  that  on  some  future  day  he  will  not  congratulate  him- 
self in  having,  during  the  period  of  affluence,  lent  his  aid  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  fund,  from  which  he  may  draw  the  means  of  comfort  and 
respect.    Even  admitting  him  to  continue  affluent,  will  not  his  heart 
expand  with  gratifying  sensations  when  he  sees  the  veteran  or  disabled 
officer,  the  widows  and  the  children  of  his  brother  officers,  partakers 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  that  noble  institution  he  has  assisted  to 
establish  ?  for  we  will  not  suppose  that  any  officer  possessing  an  ampft- 
income  will  ever  claim  from  the  fund,  or  weaken  its  power  for  the  pur- 
poses of  its  original  institution ;  and,  indeed,  no  officer  possessed  of  an 
income  equal  to  eight  htmdred  pounds  per  annum  will  be  allowed  to 
claim ;  nor  a  widow,  if  her  income  exceeds  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  unless  she  has  a  very  numerous  family,  when  it  will  be  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  Board. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO  THE 


PLAN  FOR  AN  OFFICERS'  BENEFIT  FUND. 


Bt  John  Philippart^  Esq. 


OiNCE  the  publication  of  the  Plan  for  an  Officers'  Benefit  Fund, 
several  individuals  have  been  desirous  th^t  a  medium  should  be  offered 
whereby  Officers  might  receive  Pensions,  in  case  of  being  disaUed^ 
from  the  commencement  of  tlie  Fund«  and  also  their  Widows,  and 
Children^  if  they,  the  officers,  should  die  within  the  ten  years.  Their 
desires  have  been  fully  considered,  and  it  appears  that  the  oflly  method 
which  can  be  adopted  for  this  object,  which  is  certainly  very  desira- 
ble, without  injury  to  the  Fund  as  laid  down  in  the  Plan,  is«  that 
Officers  should  pay  a  donation  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fund 
ifl  addition  to  their  subscription,  and  the  interest  arising  from  those 
donations  must  be  competent  to  the  discbarge  of  all  demafids^  which 
can  be  made  from  those  who  may  become  claimants  during  the  ten 
years. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  donations,  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
talent  have  been  consulted,  and  the  lowest  which  could  possibly  be 
received,  without  injury  to  the  'Fund,  are  subjoined  opposite  to  the 
different  ranks  of  Officers ;  also  the  pensions,  which  will  be  allowed 
to  the  donors,  if  they  become  disabled  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Fund,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death,  to  their  Widows  and  Children. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Officers  paying  the  donations  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules  as  detailed  in  the  plan,  and  to  forfeiture 
of  all  claim,  should  they  fail  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  their  regular 
subscriptions ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years,  they  will  be 
on  the  same  footing  in  every  respect,  as  Officers  who  4iave  been  only 
anbscribers. 


ss 


Hie  fB^'nent4»f  <i6DatioMis,Uketiie)iiincf^ 
tary  measure,  suggested  in  <!OB])»Iiai}ee  wltti  the  meke§  cf  Ottoeiv; 
and  those  who  may  not  cotttrtbuic  them,  will  Tcceire  the  benefits  of 
itbe  general  fund  after  the  ten  year^  as  regulated  in  the  Plan. 

The  average  of  donations  from  subscribers  to  a  milifary  fun4 
9t  Madxas  is  fifty-six  pounds  for  qnmarried  Officer?,  and  sevenljrfive 
pounds  for  married.  The  subscription  thereto- is  efual  to  ofie  4aj^'f 
pay  in  each  month,  iroai  which  iu*e  derived  pensions  for  widows  and 
children.  The  sahscdptiQn  to  the  Fund  now  suggested,  is  a  trifle  is 
comparison  to  the  aibove,  and  benefit  is  proposed  to  Officers  4isa!bled 
from  wounds,  disease,  age,  and  from  length  of  service,  also  to  widows, 
and  eliildrea  of  Officen. 

The  average  of  donations,  «8  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table,  t^ 
is  fellows. 


Donation 
of  UmnaF- 

L    s.   d. 


Donation 
of  Married. 

tn  n  $ 


Caralry* 


DonatioB     j%^^i^^  #u, 
for  each      ^^" '^^ 

Child.         ^®*'^'- 


t.    8.   d. 
19    2    8 


L    t.   d. 
92  IS    5 


Pension 
for  Wife. 

I.      8.    'Vt 

53    O    ^ 


Pension  for 

Child. 

1.    8.  d. 

U    #  .0 


Infantry. 


1.    8.  d. 

1.     8.  d. 

L.    8.   d. 

].    8.   d. 

L    B.   d. 

J*   ••  d. 

40  it    S 

118    7  11 

15    4    3 

81  17    3 

33    8    9 

11    S    4 

The  great  difierenoe  between  the  donations  from  married  and 
unmarried  Officers,  arises  from  fbe  numerous  widows  who  will 
become  Claimants  annually,  whereas  the  amouvt  of  pensions  f^m 
Officers  being  disabled  cannot  be  very  great.  , 

The  following  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Morgan,  will  show 
that  the  donations  are  fixed  at  the  lowest,  and  the  pensions  at  the 
highest  possible  rate. 


Equitahit  Assurance  Offio^y  3^th  Kovembery  1811. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  hove  examined  the  inclosed  tabic  wilfi  attention,  «ni 
Gompariiagit  with,  the  observations  I  ixiade  to  you  when  I  had  the  pleasttie 
ofcoM^ersing  with  Major  Robujits  and  yourself  on  the  sidQect,  Iiiiinkfl 
may^ery  safely  be  adapted.    I  am  afraid  the  donations  cannot  be  well 
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reduced,  nor  the  pensions  increase  with  safefy.  It  will  be  best  to  err 
by  requiring  too  mucby  and  promising  too  little,  than  the  contrary. 
.  Although  the  difference  between  the  married  and  unmarried  officers 
appears  to  be  very  considerable,  yet,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  too 
great,  for  as  you  justly  observe,  the'  number  of  disabled  officers  is  very 
^mall,  when  compared  with  those  who  may  leave  widows  oh  the  fund. 

With  every  wish  for  the  success  of  your  plan,  and  with  my  best 
feepecfd  to  Major  RoBEHTs^ 

i  I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

!^      .  Yours  very  faithfully, 

f*  .P^lUPPARTy  Esq.  WiLLIAU  MoaoAN.' 

Donations  to  be  paid  by  Officers  at  the  commenoeiiieQt  of  the 
Beofifit  Fund,  if  desirous  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  pensions 
from  becoming  disabled  during  the  first  ten  years,  or  in  case. of  their 
death  within  that  period,  to  their  Widows  and  Children.  Also  a 
statement  of  the  different  pensions  which  will  be  allowed. 


Rank. 


Cavalry. 


Donations  Donations 

from  mt*  from  mar- 

married  ried  Ga- 

Cavalry  valry  Offi- 

Officers.  cers. 


w 

■^  Pensions  Pensions 

uona-      Pensions     forWives  for  Chil- 
J^nh      ^^^  Cavahy  of  CavaU    dren  of 
Officers,      ry  Offi-     Cavalry 
cers.      Officers. 


each 
Child. 


Colonel 

Lt;  Colonel 

Major 

Captain 

Lientetaant 

Comet 

Paymaster 

^4M^ant 

Surgeon 

Vet.  Surg. 


L     8.   d. 

124  15  10 
87  9  2 
73  3  4 
55  8  4 
34  4  2 
30  8  4 
57  0  0 
38  .0  0 
43  1  8 
30    8    4 


1.  s. 
349  8 
244  17 
204  16 
155    3 

95  15 

85  3 
159  12 
106  8 
120  12 

85  3 


d.  1.  8. 

4  37  8 
6  26  4 
8  21  19 
4  16  12 
10  10  5 
4  9  2 
6  17  2 
4  11  8 
6  12  18 
4  9  2 


d.  1.  8. 

9  173  9 

7  133  9 

9  106  15 

6  73  7 

0  40  0 
6  33  7 

1  100  1 
1  26  13 
4  100  1 
6  46  14 


d.  1.  s.  d.  1.  i,  d.  ' 

9  60  0  0  iSO  0  0 

0  46  0  0  15  O  0 

3  37  10  0  12  10  0 

11  30  0  0  10  0  0 

8  22  10  0  7  10  0 

2  19  10  0  6  10  0 

22  10  0  7  10  0 

23  10  0  7  10  0 
22  10  0  7  10  0 

2  15  0  0  5  0  0 


9 
9 
9 


*  •  • 


Infantry. 


1.   8. 

d. 

].   8. 

d.  1.  s. 

d. 

1.  s. 

d.  L  8. 

d.  1.  8. 

d. 

Colonel 

68  8 

4 

185  5 

6  t5   13 

4 

160  2 

9  60  0 

0  20  0 

0 

Lt.  Colonel 

51  14 

2 

155  2 

6  19  7 

8 

113  8 

8  45  0 

0  15  0 

0 

Major^ 

48  13 

4 

136  0 

0  18  5 

0 

IQQ  1 

9  37  10 

0  12  10 

0 

Captain 

31  18 

4 

95  15 

6  11  19 

7 

66  14 

6  30  0 

0  10  0 

0 

Lieutenant 

19  15 

5 

59  6 

3  7  8 

4 

31  2 

9  22  10 

0  7  10 

0 

Ensign 

15  19 

2 

47  17 

6  6  0 

0 

24  9 

3  19  10 

0  6  10 

0 

Paymaster 

45  12 

6 

136  17 

6  17  1 

3 

100  9 

9  22  10 

•0  7  10 

0 

Adjutant 

25  17 

1 

77  11 

3  9  13 

9 

26  13 

9  22  10 

0  7  10 

0 

Aui'geon 

34  9 

2 

103  7 

6  12  18 

4 

80  1 

6  22  10 

0  7  10 

0 

Aast.  Sorg. 

22  16 

3 

68  8 

4  8  11 

0 

33  7 

a   19  10 

0  6  10 

0 

Slaount 


OF   THJB 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY, 


Sov  ttit  CDucatton'of  t^e  ]poot; 


AT   A 


MEETING 


HELD  2nd  JUNE,  1813. 


tHE  FUTURE  REPORTS  WILL  BE  PRINTED  EXCLUSIVELY 

IN  THIS  WORK. 


ACCOUNT,  &c. 


On  Wednesday  last,  the  Anniversary  meeting  of  the 
National  Society  isras  held  in  the  Hall  of  Sion  College* 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  att^n- 
tion  to  the  business  of  the  Society  has  been  unremitting, 
took  the  chair  on  the  occasion.  There  were  present  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury,  Nelson, 
LordKENYON,  Lord  Radstock,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Chichester,  Chester,  Exeter,  Hereford,  St. 
David's,  Worcester,  Ejly,  Salisbury,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  together  with  a  very  numerous,  and 
highly  respectable  list  of  Subscribers  and  Friends  to  the 
Institution.  The  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  was  read  by  the  Seciotary,  and  soJQe  remarks  were 
made  on  the  prominent  and  leading  features  of  it  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  The  report  proved  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying  and  satisfacfory  to  the  Conij>any 
assembled.  It  appeared  that  the  beneficial  purposes  of  the 
Institution  had  been  carried  into  eflFect,  in  the  coutse  of  the 
last  year,  in  varTous  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  a  very  ertead- 
ed  scale :  the  number  of  Schools  formed  in  connexioii  with 
the  National  Society  were  five  times  greater  than  they  were 
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m  tbe  time  of  the  precedmg  aaxiual  repoort,  and^  of  coarse^ 
the  Rombef  of  children  educated  in  dzfiercAit  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  cm  the  Madras  system,  had  increased  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  Besides  this,  a  number  of  Schools  bad 
been  formed  preckety  on  the  same  plan,  in  various  pbces, 
whidi  hadnot  yet  establisiied  a  connexxofi  with  the  National 
Society ;.  so  that  the  ertension  of  this  important  sysscem  of 
education  has  been  cofeiderahly  greater  even  than  that  above 
stated  from  tbe  ammal  report*  It  appeared  ako^  thkt>  in  the 
metropoiisy  not  only  had  die  Central  Scfaoal,.  in  Baldwin's 
Garden,  been  earned  on.  witb  distinguished  eiiergy  and 
effect^  but  other  schools  had  been  instituted,  so  mamefoys 
dnd  oft  so  extended  a  scale  as  to  constitute,  on  the  whole, 
no  inadequate  system  of  education  for  the  lower  classes  of 
this  large  masa  of  popolaticni.  One  particoiar  instance  of 
the  perfection  to  which  this  plaa^  of  education  has  beca 
brought,  was  mentioned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  drew  the  very  marked  attention  of  the  meeting  :  this 
was,  that,  hi  the  Deanery  of  Tendring,  near  Colchester,  the 
number  of  children  reported  as  proper  objects  of  the  Madras 
system  of  education,  amounted  to  about  2000 ;  and  that,  of 
these,  more  than  1 ,700  were  now  actually  receiving  this 
education  in  the  schools  formed  under  the  National 
Society. 

On  the  whole,  the  report  of  the  advancement  of  national 
education,  made  during  the  last  year,  was  such  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  highest  expectations  of  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  system.  It  showed  that  the  exertions  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  furtherance  of  its  great  and  beneficial  objects 
have  been  and  are  unremitted  :  it  showed  that  the  spirit,  by 
which  those  exertions  are  prompted  and  supported,  has 
increased,  and  is  still  increasing,  in  the  country  at  large :  and 
it  encouraged  the  gratifying  hope,  that,  by  the  continuance 
of  those  exertions  and  of  that  spirit,  the  great  and  beneficial 
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purpose  of  generally  diffiising  the  blessings^  of  sound  religion 
and  sound  morality  by  means  of  this  national  system*  of 
education,  may  soon  be  effected  in  this  kingdom  to  a  very 
satfefactory  extent. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  at  the  same  time,  made  a 
repeat  of  the  general  state  of  the  Society's  funds.  It  ap* 
peared  that  from  the  very  liberal  grants  which  had  *  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  some  diminution  of  the  permanent  property  of 
the  Society  has  unavoidably  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the 
presait  year  ;  but  the  Committee  have  readily  acquiesced  in 
suffering  this  to  be  done,  under  the  fullest  feeling  of  con-» 
vicdon  that  a  judicious  and  well-directed  application  of  their 
fund$>  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  must,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, furnish  the  most  certain  means  of  ensuring  the 
liberality  of  the  public,  so  as  to  prevent  their  permwent 
diminution.. 
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ANSWER  TO  THE  CHARGE, 

« 


My  Lord, 


Several  Protestant  friends,  who  wish  well  to  the  political 
claims  of  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  have  informed  me,  that 
your  Lordship's  late  Charge  -to  tiie  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lincoln,  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  persons, 
and  has  even  induced  them  to  oppose  the  same  claims  to  whicli, 
before  the  perusal  «f  Uiat  pttbligfttion^  4bey  hmi-  been  favorable. 
I  have  been  assured  also,  that  means^  are  taking  to  disperse  tliat 
Charge  tfarofighotrt  the  whole  Unitcfd  Kingdom,  in  order  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  general  opjmsitioii*  X^¥^  Lordship  therefore  will  not 
be  surprised,  if  a  Catholic  Clergyman,  who  not  only  diinks  that 
those  claims  are  founded  upon  justice,  but  that  the  determination 
of.  the  l^isiattire  concemiog  them  is  intimately  connected  whk  the 
melbte  of  the  &'itish  Empire,  idioiild  att^tapt  to  refute  a  st«tetnent 
wliiahlie'Conceives  t6  be  inaccurate  in  iitself ,  and  likely  to  be  very 
pernicious  in  its  consequences. 

Yet  i  take  up  the  pen  with  reluctance.  The  cause  which  I 
support  is  unpopular.  The  reputation  which  your  Lordship  en- 
joys, and  the  authority  which  you  possess,  are  sufficient  to  give 
weight  and  currency  to  opinions  less  plausible  and  less  conforma- 
ble to  the  bias  of  the  public  mind,  than  those  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  your  late'^arge.  An  obscure  in<iividual,  who  ventures  to 
cope  with  such  an  adversary,  enters  the  lists  with  visible  disad- 
vantage. 
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But  this  is  neidier  the  only  nor  the  principal  reason  of  my  an^ 
nvillingoess  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  dispute.  I  hate  contro* 
versy.  It  may  originate  in  a  love  of  truth,  and  p^aps  in  a  rety 
sincere  desire  to  propagate  it :  but  it  calls  up  many  a  bad  passion 
in  its  progress^  it  too  often  confounds  the  person  with  the  opinioo^ 
and  it  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  abuse  and  malignity.  Does 
the  history  of  religious  controversy  or  of  political  debate  afford 
one  single  instance  of  either  of  the  parties  having  acknowledged 
his  error,  and  submitted  to  the  better  arguments  of  his  antagonist  i 
In  fact,  victory,  not  truth,  becomes  the  object  of  the  contest;  a 
powerful  argument,  or  a  satisfactory  answer,  wounds  the  {Hide 
of  the  opponent,  and  resentment,  not  conviction,  is  the  result. 

To  apply  this  observation  to  the  question  before  us,  will  youif 
Lordship  pardon  me  when  I  lament  that  so  much  of  the  virulence 
of  controversy  should  pervade  your  Charge,  and  embitter  your  ex^ 
presaons  ?  Without  adverting  to  the  general  tone  of  the  compositioUi 
J  need  only,  as  an  instance,  point  to  the  words  popery  and  papist 
in  every  page^  and  I  might  say,  almost  in  every  sentence.  Youif^ 
Lordship  is  aware,  that  the  latter  appellation,  if  addressed  tQ«l 
individual  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  would  be  considered 
as  an  insult ;  it  is  not  less  so  when  applied  to  the  body  at  large^ 
and  in  both  cases,  it  will  be  avoided  alike  by  the  Christian  and  by 
the  gentleman.  Nicknames  are  not  arguments.  They  may  be 
applied  to  the  disciples  of  truth  as  well  as  to  the  votaries  of  extor, 
and  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  were  branded  with  them  as^ 
well  as  the  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth.  Such  abusive  appellations 
may  be  expected  from  the  lips  of  the  rude  and  illiterate  minister  of 
some  fanatical  conventicle ;  but  we  have  reason  to  expect  very  dif"* 
ferent  language  from  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
have  the  education^  and  the  manners,  and  the  feelings  of  gentle« 
Ji^en. 

We  claim  the  name  of  Roman  Catholics  ^s  our  right ;  i^s  such 
ve  Itre  recognised  by  act  of  parliament,  and  we  expect  to  be  so 
qualified  both  in  public  and  in  private.  By  the  first  of  these  terint 
we  profess  that  we  are,  not  the  tools,  nor  the  dupes,  nor  the  slaves, 
nor  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  Court,  as  the  word  Papist  is  invi- 
diously meant  to  imply;  but  that  we  vtrt  in  communion  with  the 
Roman  See^  and  that  we  reverence  the  biidiop  who  fills  it,  as  the 
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sucicesadr.of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles/  and  ia  his  right,  a^  the 
first  Chruttian  pastor  in  honor  and  jurisdiction.*  By  the  second, 
w<^  declare  ourselves  to  be  members  of  that  great  Christian  body, 
nvhichy  ^hile  it  occupies  exclusively  the  finest  and  the  most  populous 
regions  of  Europe,  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  includes  in 
its  immense  pale  a  greater  number  of  republics,  of  kingdoms,  and  of 
empires,  than  any  sect  dissenting  from  it  can  equal  in  its  list  of 
cities  or  of  provinces.  Ignorance  or  prejudice  may  have  attached 
disgrace  to  this  appellation,  but  we  deem  it  an  honorable  distinc- 
tion. 

Another  symptoni  of  this  angry  spirit,  which  I  have  observed 
with  pain  in  your  Lordship's  Charge,  is  the  terror  which  you  affect 
lo  feel,  and  which  you  evidently  wish  to  excite,  of  the  dangers  of 
Popery.  Your  alarm  on  this  head,  I  own,  surprises  me,  and  might 
be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  an  heated  imagination,  in  a  person  less 
advanced  in  years,  and  less  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the 
country*  You  know  full  well,  my  Lord,  the  effect  of  such  alarms, 
and  J  hope  you  also  recollect  the  dangers  that  sometimes  accom- 
pany them*  The  extreme  facility  with  which  the  nation  yields  to 
tfiese  panic  fears,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  .its 
character,  especially,  when  contrasted  with  the  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment  which  are  supposed  to  distinguish  it  upon  other 
occasions.  1  expect  from  your  Lordship's  candor,  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  danger  of  the  Church  and  the  growth  of  Popery 
have  ofteii  been  the  bye-words  of  party,  and  have  been  played  off 
frequently  with  too  much  success  by  angry  factions  against  their 
antagonists.  The  effects  of  these  outcries  have  sometimes  exceeded 
expectation,  and  have  even  gone  beyond  the  wishes  of  those  who  ex- 
cited them.  The  disgrace  of  a  favorite,  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious 
n)inist^,  the  bumiliatiod  of  an  unpopular  prince,  w  the  mortifica- 
tion of  an  insolent  and  dissipated  court,  were  the  motives  wfaidir 
sometimes  prompted  statesmen  of  more  ambition  than  conscience 
t0  raise  the  cry;  but  has  the  fermentation  ever  subsided  without 
exceeding  its  intended  limits  I  No,  my  Lord ; — the  spirit  of  discord 

•  >  That  St.  Peter  was  chief  of  (he  Apostles,  see  satiifbctoiy  proofs  in  Siemenis 
of  Chriatim  Theologffy  Vol,  I.  Port  Second,  xxv.  p.  476. 

.^  Honor  aaAjwrisdidion:  these  two  words  include  all  that  a  Catholic  is  oblige^ 
to  acknowledge  in 'the  Pope. 
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4s  seldom  appeased  Mrithout  some  bloody  sacrifice;  and  the  benevo^ 
lent  reader^  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  when  he  peruses  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Lord  Stafford,  a  nobleman  venerable  alike 
for  Im  age  and  for  his  gentle  virtues,  wrill  drop  a  tear  over  the  cre- 
dulity and  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  But  we  need  not  recur  to 
past  times  for  instances  of  these  dreadful  excesses.  The  present 
reign  furnishes  us  with  an  example  sufficiently  alarming.  W^ 
have  seen  the  lenient  spirit  of  the  legislature  resisted  by  a  Protestant 
association,  and  by  a  No-popery  mob ;  we  have  seen  the  jails 
thrown  open,  the  lavvjs  of  nations  violated,  the  majesty  of  parlia- 
ment insulted,  and  the  capital  exposed  to  plunder  and  to  conflagra- 
tion ';  we  have  seen  the  Bank  of  England,  the  very  seat  and  citadel 
of  public  credit,  assailed  and  on  die  point  of  being  ransacked ;  in  all 
&ese  outrages,  these  atrocious  acts  of  violence  and  rebellion,'  tke 
danger  of  tke  Church  was  the  pretext,  and  No^pery  was  the 
watch*word.  "'. 

£et  me  ask  your  Lordship  whether  the  same  cause  may  not 
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agsun  produce  the  same  effect  ?  and  whether  the  attempt  'latdy 
made,  and  at  this  very  moment  renewed  with  redoubied^ctivity; 
may  not  succeed  to  the  full  extent,  revive  ancient  animdsities,'  and 
involve  this  united  kingdom,  now  the  sole  a^flum  of  liberty  arid 
of  independence^  in  civil  war,  bloodshed,  and  ruin  ?  Ate  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  Popery  alone  worthy  of  aittention  i  of 
does  your  Lordship  see  no  grounds  for  apprehension  in  the  ihanner 
in  whic^  th^  Cadiolie  question  is  at  present  agitated?  Yet  there 
are  among  the  Protestant  Clergy,  as  ivelt  as  laity,  several 
wise  and  good  men,  who  tremUe  lest  the  result  of  ao  much  animo-^ 
sity  should  be  fiital  alike  to  Protestants  and  to  Catholits,  and  to 
their  common  country  and  its  constitution. 

It  may  here  perhaps  be  asked,  whether  the  pastors  of  the  Ests^ 
blished  Church  have  not  a  right,  and  are  not  in  duty  bound  to 
enforce  ltd  doctrines,  and  guard  their  flocks  agamst  ^rror  and  delu- 
sion. With  the  ri^t  or  duty,  in  itself,  I  presume  not  to  interfere! 
But  in  the  exercise  of*  diis  right  or  duly,  I  claim  from  you,  my 
Lord,  and  from  your  brethren,  and  from  all  pastors^  teachers,  arid 
disputants,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestaut,  in  the  name  of  that 
Gospel  in  which  we  all  believe^  and  by  that  charity  which  we  all 
acknowledge:  to  be- oar  first  bquriden  duty,  candor  in  this  statenient 
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i>f  your  adversary's  tenets^  temper  in  the  discussion  of  his  arguments^ 
$nd  compassion  for  his  errors. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  some  of  your  Lord* 
ship's  positions,  having  premised  that  in  many,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
truth  and  error  are  so  interwoven  as  to  render  the  task  of  separa- 
tion extremely  difficult;  and  that  the  Various  disputable  points  and 
groundless  assertions,  in  your  Lordship's  Charge  are  so  scattered 
over  its  different  parts,  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  methodize  them 
Still  more  laborious.  ^ 

lo  the  first  place,  my  Lord,  you  assert  in  your  preface,  that 
Catholics  now  demand,  not  toleration,  h\i%  political  power.   There 
is,  in  this  assertion,  contrary  without  doubt  to  your  Lordship's 
intentions,  something  equivocal,  as  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  Ca-» 
tbolics  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  as  a  body  a  degree  of  power  and 
of  preponderance  dangerous  to  the  constitution.      In  this  sense^ 
your  assertion  is  totally  unfoimded.    The  Catholics  disclaim  every 
wish  and  intention  of  acquiring  power  or  influence  of  any  kind ; 
they  aak  for  no  distinction ;   as  a  iody  they  are  only  ambitious  o£ 
Ibeing  confpi»ded  with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  without 
any  mark  of  privilege,  or  of  penalty*    They  only  entreat  you  not 
to  withhol4  from  tbem  j»er5aiia%,  that  influence  and  those  honors, 
which  Protestants  of  the  same  rank  and  condition  either  enjoy  by 
their  bifth,  or  may  attain  by  their  exertions.    To  represent  this 
claim  i|pon  your  justice  and  your  generosity  as  a  demand  of  poli» 
tical  power,  is  surely  unfair  and  invidious,  aiid  as  such  I  denounce 
it  to  the  reader,  or  rather  to  your  lordship's  candor, 
.    In  the  some  preftnce  you  cite  a  passage  from  one' of  yonr  former 
Qvarg^s,  in  whjch  you  *'  contend  that  the  Roman  Catholics  arft 
already  jn  complete  possession  of  religious  toleration."  (page  347.) 
Yoii  d§$n^  toleration  elsewhere,  p^e  35% — *^  Toleration  is  a  per-f 
pii^ssxQn,  nnder  the  anthority  of  law,  to  every  individual  to  profess 
ti^  r^|igioi|s  opinions  which  be  eonceives  most  consonant  to  script 
fiire,  and  to  worship  God  in  the  maimer  most  agreeable  to  the 
di«^at€iis  of  his  conscience.     Intvmul  fiuth  and  external  worship 
|:Qfnprf9h0niI  th^  whole,  as  far  as  this  subject  is  contemed^  of 
f^igi^us  service,  and  w^ioever  enjoys  unrestrained  freedom  in  thes<s 
two  re^p^ts,  eiyoys  perfect  religious  toleratbn/' 
:   {  ^ust  ^fer  ffoni  ^pi^r  Lai4dup  Htte  ikfini^iop,  mimm^ 


qyei^  in  die  po^dp  gt^wdiscl  upon  it ;  in  tha  foriMO  I  ^o^^ 
kiserty after  tbe  word  reyi)wts,ilm  ^hLme, without  incurring  penalty 
or  privation  of  any  kind.  As  }o|ig  a9  the  profQssian  of  any  partis 
cular  opinion  i«  punished  l^y  any  loss,  forfeiture,  or  disability,  they 
who  bold  that  opinion  canned  surely  be  %^d  to  be  in  possession  of 
perfect  t^femtion.  Your  I^ordship  is  aware  that  privations  act  as 
'^nea^a^  Ihat  whether  you  compel  a  dissenter  to  pay  a  certain  sujoa 
tot  the  permission  of  e^ercisan^  his  worship,  or  eiKcIude  him  from 
lucrative  offices  in  conaeqii^ce  of  exercisixig  that,  worship,  the 
result  with  re^ct  to  his  fortune  is  the  same.  That  only  is  perfect 
1^  which  nothing  can  be  added,  and  as  long  as  one  siiigle  penal  law 
stands  unrepealed,  so  Ipng  toleration  remain^  imperfect. 

This  unbounded  liberty  of  worship>yoii  will  periu^s.say,  goes 
heyottd  whf^  is  generally  called  toleration;  perhaps  it  may:  bu^ 
ha  thait  case  it  may  be  argued,  that  ther^  should  be  no  question  pf  ^ 
lolenHioain  the  present  circumstance.  ToIeral;ion  is  i^pplicable  to 
disea  wb^e  the  number  of  Dissidents  are  few,  and  of  little  import* 
anee,  and  of  course,  where  a  permission  to  exercise  their  particulaf 
worship  wfthoitt.  molestation,  may  be  deemed  an  indulg^n^e.  Buf 
inAcmmtryUke  this  United  Kingdom^  where  tlve  number  of  X)4S^t 
dbnts  is  so  greats  and  where,  besides  the  three  grea|  societies  t^^ 
form  the  population  of  its  three  constituent  parts,  viz.  the  Church  of 
JEngland^  die  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the  C^itholics  of  Ireland,  fiew 
sects  are  daily  arising^^;  a  much  greater  latitude,  ..or  rajtfaer  an  eatirt^ 
liberty  of  worship,  is,  I  believe,  essential  to  pMblic  tra(K|uillity.  So 
maoy  sects,  andanch  a  division  of  opipion,  your  Lordship  may.coiir 
sider  as  9Xk  evil  that  cries  aloud  for  reche^is^  That  it  may  be  an 
evil,  I  may  perhaps  agree  with  your  Lordship  ;  but  it  is  an  evil 
which  arises  from  the  bold  and  independent  character  of  the  n<itipn, 
a  character  formed  and  strengthened  by  all.  its  institutions  both  civil 
and  religious ;  and  an  evil  arising  frop^^such  a^  cause  is  not  to  b^ 
pot  down  hy  penalties,  privations,  or  coercive  measures  of  any 
jkind;  but  by  gentleness^  by  persuasMdu,  and  t>y  the  diffusiQia  Vj( 
knowledge  and  of  ^  means  of  solid  instruction. 

I  cannot  drc^  the  subject  of  toleraUoi^  without  noticing  ,an.eX| 
premon  that  occurs  ^  anothei?  part  of  your  Charge  (p.3^$)^  wber^ 
you  appeal  "  to  the^  sufferings  of  Protestants  in  every  country  of 
Europe  where  Poper}thas,l^Gn.|iire49pin^t*"    If  your  Lordship 
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refen  to  former  times,  many  cruelties  httit,  I  fear,  been  indicted, 
and  much  blood  spilt  on  both  sides ;  but  your  Lordship's  reading 
has,  I  fear,  upon  this,  as  it  has  visibly  upon  some  other  contro* 
versial  topics,  been  confined  to  writers  of  your  own  party.  You 
have  probably  perused  Fox^s  Martyrs  with  great  edification,  and 
your  heart  has  bled  at  the  recital  of  the  butchery  of  Protectants  in 
Holland  under  the  Duke  of  Alva.  But  you  have  never  6ven  heard 
of  the  executio|i  of  numberless  Catholic  priests  and  layman  under 
Elizabeth  and  James,  and  still  less  do  you  even  suspect  that  thou* 
aands  of  Catholics  were  put  to  death  under  circumstances  of  un<* 
iparalleled  crudty  in  Ae  very  country  which  1  have  just  mentioned^ 
about  the  same  period. 

Whoever  believes  in  the  Gospel  acts  against  his  faith  if  he  violate 
even  the  hair  of  his  neighbour's  head  in  religious  debate ;  and  the 
w  cruel  excesses  which  I  have  alluded  to  were  common  to  bodi  par* 
ties^  not  because  they  were  Catholics  or  Protestants,  but  because 
tbey  were  semi-barbarians ;  and  they  are  to  be  imputed  not  to  the 
benevolent  religion  which  they  both  professed,  for  Christianity  is 
essentially  benevolent  under  all  its  forms,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  often  to  the  passions  of  the  leaders.  So  far,  however^ 
^re  th^  from  being  arguments  for  persecution,  or  even  plausible 
pretexts  for  the  continuation  of  a  system  of  privation  nnd  exclu**  - 
sion,  that  they  are  to  my  mind  demonstrations  written  in  blood, 
of  its  folly,'  of  its  inefficacy,  and  qf  its  danger.  By  such  a  system 
Spain  lost  Holland^  and  Denmark  forfeited  Sweden*  Be  wise  in 
time,  my  Lord ; — suppress  the  whole  penal  code,  and  replace  it 
by  the  benevolent  maxim  of  a  venerable  aiicient-t*£oiK»  imiiare^ 
malostoler^,  OMNES  AMAJ 

If  your  Lordship's  words,  which  I  have  cited  above,  refer  lo 
modem  times,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  countries  alluded  to,  aa 
I  conceive  the  practice  of  toleration  to  have  been  more  general  for 
many  years  past  in  Catholic  than  in  Protestant  countries.  In  many 
of  the  latter,  the  Catholic  Religion  was  not  even  tolerated  so  late 
as  ten  years  ago,  and  in  Hamburgh,  and  in  most  of  the  imperial 
free  cities,  and  Hanseatic  towns,  its  exercise  was  confined  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Imperial  Minister.    In  Sa:i(ony|^  was  limited  to  thf 

'  Aug.  De  Catech.  Jtadibas* 
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precincts  of  the  electoral  palaees^  and  those  who  professed  it  were 
not  allowed  to  become  masters  in  any  trade  or  profession. 

NoWy  as  to  Catholic  countries^  we  have  seen  a  Protestant 
minister^  Monsieur  Neckar,  at  the  head  of  the  government  in 
France,  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  a  Protestant,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Austrian  armies.  1  need  not  remind  yoiar 
Lordship  of  the  Marshals  Saxe  and  Laudhon,  or  inform  you  that 
under  the  old  French  monarchy,  and  over  all  the  Austrian  empivOy 
and  indeed  throughout  all  Catholic  Germany  and  Poland,  in  mili- 
tary promotion,  the  talents  and  the  valor,  not  the  religion  of  the 
soldier,  were  the  objects  of  consideration;  nor  was  a  gallant  man, 
who  had  braved  danger  or  shed  his  blood  for  his  country,  ever  de- 
prived of  his  well-earned  rewards  because  he  did  not  profess  the 
national  religion.  In  truth,  my  Lord,  we  are  far.  behind  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent  in  this  respect,  and  are  loudly  called  upon 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  to  imitate  their  example,  and  to 
tum^  without  distinction,  all  the  means,  all  the  talents,  and  all  the 
iresources  of  the  state  to  its  defence  and  to  its  advantage* 

In  the  same  prefati^ry  extract,  your  Lordship  assures  your  Clergy, 
that  the  Roman  iJatholic  Faith  (you  will  excuse  me  if  out  df  re- 
spect both  to  your  Lordship  and  to  myself,  I  omit  the  nick-name) 
is  not  only  a  $ystem  of  religion,  but  a  si/siem  of  politics*  You 
must  not  be  surprised,  my  Lord,  when  I  acknowledge  that  this 
assertion  is  to  me  a  perfect  novelty,  and  that  I  am  at  au  utter  loss 
to  guess  either  its  object  or  it»  meaning. 

The  Catholic  Religion  has,  I  am  aware,  been  represented  in 
vrery  different  and  very  opposite  lights,  sometimes  as  favorable  to 
republicanism,  and  sometimes  as  attached  to  arbitrary  power. 
Ypur  Lordship  has  been  pleased  to  couple^it  with  the'latter^  (p. 
355.)  We,  my  Lord,  consider  our  religion  like  the  gospel  on 
which  we  deen)  it  to  be  founded,  as  adapted  to  all  governments, 
but  partial  to  those  only  which  are  established  upon  the  basis  of 
freedom  and  of  justice*  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
of  history ;  I  need  not  allude  to  the  many  powerful  monarchies 
that  profess  the*  Cadiolic  faith,  as  your  Lordship  has  endeavoured 
to  impress  your  read^s  with  the  belief,  that  it  is  peculiarly  friendly 
to  that  forpi  of  government. 

But  in  order  to  show  how  unjustly  the  Catholic  Religion  is 
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accused  of  being  partial  to  despotism^  permit  me  to  remind  yoQ 
of  the  numerous  republics  that  grew  up  and  jRorished  for  so  many 
ages  under  her  influence*  Recollect^  my  Lord,  the  common- 
wealths lately  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Italy,  soijd  of  Dalmatia, 
mailing  the  Grecian  republics  to  vihich  tbey  have  been  so  often 
compared,  in  freedom  and  prosperity,  and  far  exceeding  them  in 
stability  and  duration.  Look  at  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  free 
and  happy,  long  before  the  reformation  sowed  the  seeds  of  dii^en- 
eion  among  them  ;  and  since  that  event,  observe  the  four  Protes- 
tant cantons  yielding  gradually  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign  faction^ 
smd  at  length  surrendering  their  liberties  without  a  blow.  Con- 
trast with  this  cowardly  conduct  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  seirett 
Catholic  cantons,  defending  to  the  last,  every  mountain  and  every 
defile,  and  compelling  the  French  tyrant  to  content  himself  at  last 
with  a  nominal  superiority.  Permit  mie,  in  fine,  to  recal  to  y^ur 
Lordship's  recollection  that  the  Catholic  religion  presided  over  the 
very  birth  of  the  English  nation,  and  tutored  its  infancy  ;  tb^ 
those  undaunted  patriots,  who  wrested  the  charter  oC  our  righto 
from  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant,  and  laid  the  basis  of  our  matchless  coo- 
fftitiitioii,  were  Catholics.  If  that  constitution  has  resii^ed  the 
storms  of  so  inany  centuries,  and  withstood  the  ^forts  of  so 
many  successive  tyrants ;  if  it  has  triumphed  alike  over  the  rapa-* 
cify  of  prerogative,  and  the  fury  of  rebellion^  and  at  length  ap- 
quired  the  perfection  which  we  now  admire,  to  what  does  it  owe 
its  stability  I  to  ttie  solidi^  of  it»  first  foundations^  laid  by  tbe 
wisdotn  of  our  Catholic  ancestors* 

To  this  observation  I  will  add  another^  which  your  Lordd^ 
will  probably  hear  with  astonishment,  but  which  I  am  pra- 
pared  to  maintain,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  relif^oa 
is  the  freest  that  can  be  imagined,  because  it  makes^  not  the  opi- 
nion or  the  decision  of  an  individual,  whether  pope  or  bishop^  or 
even  of  a  national  church,  but  the  positive  well-ascertained  behcf 
of  the  whole  Catholic  body,  the  Rule  of  Faith.  To  this  wnctr- 
S4tlity  of  doctrine,  to  this  pnbiic  testimot^,  and  to  it  only^  all 
Catholics  of  whatever  rank  or  dignity,  or  attainments,  the  Pope 
himself  not  excepted,  are  obliged  unconditiooaliy  to  submit.  Thus 
ID  the  Catholic  church,  public  testimony,  as  in  a  free  govemmeat, 
.public  o{»nion,  speaking  through  its  orj^  the  legisiaturei.  i&the 
sole  and  paramount  authority. 
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Upon  one  occasion  the  Catholics  of  these  realms,  it  is  true, 
^ere  engaged,  partly  hj  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  still  Riore 
perhaps  by  motives  of  loyalty  and  allegiance,  te  support  the  cause 
of  arbitrary  poMer  in  the  person  of  James  H* ;  but  the  establi^ed 
church  was  involved  in  the  same  guilt,  and  at  the  revolution  atoned 
by  the  ejection  of  many  of  its  most  distinguished  and  virtuous 
members,  for  its  ill*timed  attachment  to  the  exploded  principle  of 
the  right  divine  of  monarchs.  I  have  spoken  more  at  large  upon 
this  subject  of  Catholic  politics,  and  upon  our  pretended  attach- 
ment to  arbitrary  power,  than  I  at  first  intended,  because  1  know 
how  unpopular  the  imputation  is  in  a  free  country,  and  how  well 
H  is  calculated  to  degrade  and  to  vilify  our  religion  in  Uie  public 
4>pinion. 

You  assert  that  Protestantism  is  an  essential  part  of  the  British 
constitution :  a  poisition,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  untenable  in 
politics.  I  believe,  with  all  the  wise  legislators  of  ok),  that  reli- 
gion is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  state ;'  and  I  readily  admit 
^t  CSiristianity  is,  in  all  its  forms,  admirably  calculated  to  pro- 
mote that  object ;  but  it  caimot  from  hence  be  inferred  that  any 
one  particular  form  is  essential  to  the  British  constitution.  It  will^ 
however,  answer  your  object  equally  well  if  it  be  admitted,  that 
the  Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  established,  is  so  intimately  in* 
terwoven  with  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  that  any  attempt  to  destroy  die 
toe  must  necessarily  convulse  and  agitate  the'  others. 

Iliis  reflection  conducts  me  naturally  to  ^e  main  object  of 
your  Lordship's  Charge,  the  danger  to  which  the  established 
Church  may  be  exposed  by  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims* 
Permit  me  to  introduce  this  topic  by  a  very  simple  observation.  A 
thnrch  establishment  is  supported  either  by  the  power  of  govem- 
Itient  acting  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  opinions- of  the  majo<« 
rity  of  the  nation;  or  by  the  nation  in  opposition  to  the  oproions 
of  the  government ;  or  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  both  the  na« 
tion  and  the  government.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
was  formerly,  and  the  Protestant  establishment  of  Ireland  is  at 
}>resent,  in  the  first  predicament.  Both  common  sense  and  expe- 
rience conspire  to  teach  us  that  the  existence  of  such  an  estabHslw 
toeat  most  'be  at  all  times  precarious,  and  that  while  it-  daes  exists 
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it  must  gKe  occasion  to  endless  heart-burnings  and  discontent. 
For  what  more  glaring  absurdity  is  it  possible  for  the  mind  of  man 
to  conceive,  than  that  of  a  clergy  without  laity,  pastors  without 
flocks^  teachers  without  hearers,  and  churches  without  congre- 
gations i 

I  know  not  whether  the  second  case  can  with  strict  proprietj 
be  said  to  exist  in  Saxony,  for  though  the  reigning  family  has  long 
been  Catholic,  and  the  establishment  Lutheran,  yet  such  has  al* 
ways  been  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign,  and  such  the  confidence 
of  the  subject,  that  no  obnoxious  change  has  ever  been,  attempted 
on  one  side,  and  no  suspicion  ever  entertained  on  the  other.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  is  a  devout  Catholic,  and  he  is  surrounded  by 
Catholic  minist^ers ;  a  fact  which  demonstrates  more  forcibly  thai) 
any  speculative  argument,  in  opposition  to  your  Lordship's  reason- 
ing, that  Catholics  may  be  invested  with  power,  and  yet  not  be  so^ 
Ucitous  to  overthrow  an  establishment  which  they  believe  to  bt 
heretical. 

In  the  third  class  stands  the  Church  of  England,  founded  upoli 
the  early  prejudices,  the  habits,  the  feelings,  and  the  alSFections  of 
the  majority  of  the  Ehglish  nation,  supported  by  a  splendid  esta^ 
blishment,  and  upheld  by  a  numerous  body  of  clergy,  connected 
by  birth,  education^  services,  or  interest,  with  all  tlie  property  and 
all  the  power  of  the  country.  When  X6  these  advantages  we  add 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  exerted  both  in  public,  and  what  ia 
still  more  effective,  in  private^  we  have  enumerated  all  the  means 
of  security,  all  the  pledges  of  duration  which  even  caution  can  re« 
quire  or  zeal  itself  can  devise. 

Now>  my  Lord,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  one  only  danger  can 
possibly  threaten  such  an  establishment ;  and  that  is,  a  change  ill 
public  opinion.  Without  such  a  change,  no  human  power  can 
ever  shiike  the  Church  ;  and  should  such  a  change  take  place,  the 
utmost  efforts  of  human  power  would  be  exerted  in  vain  in  its  sup^ 
port.  England,  it  is  true,  has  more  than  once  resigned  and  resumed 
her  religion  at  the  command  c^  her  sovereign ;  but  those  golden 
days  of  despotism  are  now  over ;  king^  reign  not  now  by  divine 
but  by  human  right ;  they  must  respect  the  conditions  on  which 
they  ^iscand  the  throne,  and  follow,  not  lead,  the  public  opinion  of 
their  county.    Monarcbs  have  probably  profited  by  the  ei^ai^pli^ 
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of  James  II.  and  seem  now  little  disposed  to  tamper  either  with 
the  religion,  or,  directly  at  leasts  with  the  constitution  of  their  king«> 
doms.  But  should  the  Sovereign  ever  forget  his  interests  so  far 
as  to  oppose  public  opinion  upon  this  point,  he  would  infallibly 
fall  a  victim  to  his  own  temerity.  Your  Lordship,  however,  and 
every  man  of  observation,  is  aware,  that  if  any  British  Monarch 
should  ever  hereafter  conceive  a  secret  design  of  undermining  the 
Church,  he  will  find,  without  applying  to  his  Catholic  subjects,  a 
,  sufficient  number  of  Protestant  Counsellors  to  aid  and  further  his 
projects^  Courts  have  at  all  times  abounded  in  flatterers  ^  and  be 
the  monarch's  plans  ever  so  absurd^  or  ever  so  mischievous,  he  will 
easily  discover,  if  not  among  his  ministers^  at  least  among  his 
friends,  some  faithful  obsequious  servant  to  carry  them  into 
execution. 

But,  I  must  again  repeat  it,  the  Church  of  England  depends  not 
upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  it  rests  upon  public  opinion  and 
public  affection,  and  until  that  base  fails,  the  Church  must  stand 
immoveable.  Tlie  question  therefore  is,  whether  the  concession 
of  the  Catholic  Claims  is  likely  to  diminish  this  attachment  of  the 
nation.  Your  Lordship  imagines,  that  this  consequence  must 
inevitably  follow ;  you  already  see  the  legislature  composed  of 
Catholics,  the  throne  surrounded  by  Catholics,  and  the  royal  ear 
poisoned  by  Catholic  insinuation.  The  light  of  histofy  will  banish 
these  troublesome  phantoms,  and  convince  your  Lordship  that  the 
Catholics,  if  they  bad  the  inclination,  neither  have  nor  are  likely 
to  have,  the  power  of  overturning  the  Established  Church. 

The  Catholic  party  was  numerous  and  powerful  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  they  sat  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  composed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  court  it.self.  The 
Queen  placed  .the  utmost  confidence  in  several  of  them,  and  em- 
ployed them  in  the  most  important  services,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.'     Yet^  notwithstanding  their  numbers  and  influence  both. 


■  On  her  accessioi^  to  the  throne,  she  retained  thirteen  of  her  Asters  counsel- 
lors,  and  balanced  them  by  no  more  than  eight  of  her  own.  religivi.  *^  On 
those,  as  well  as  on  all  others,  which  she  afterwards  admitted  into  the  ministry," 
says  Cambden,  ''  she  bestowed  her  favors  with  so  mnch  cantion,  and  so  little 
distinction,  as  to  prevent  either  party  from  gaining  the  ascendant  over  htr.''^- 
B<riiiigbn>k«*0  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,  ILetter  xiv. 
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in  parliament  and  at  courts  many  severe  laws  were  GQacted  against 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  established  church  continued 
to  extend  its  pale,  and  daily  acquired  a  more  decided  superiority* 
James  I.  was  rather  partial  than  adverse  to  the  Catholics;'  he 
elevated  some  of  their  most  distinguished  commoners  to  the  peer* 
•ge,  and  never  either  conceived  or  encouraged  any  idea  of  excluding 
them  from  the  legislature.  In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  I. 
tfiey  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  sante  honors,  and  at  the  same  tim« 
to  witness  the  increasing  spirit  of  persecution.  During  the  rebel- 
£on  they  shared  in  common  with  the  members  of  the  Establish* 
ment  all  the  dangers  of  war  and  all  the  penalties  of  loyalty,  and  at 
(he  Restoration  recovered  in  common  with  them  their  parliaments 
ary  rights.  They  were  excluded  in  die  eighteenth  year  of  Charles 
II.,  not,  as  your  Lordship  affects  to  believe,  ''  in  consequ^ice  of 
perils  and  evils  actually  experienced,"  (p.  352),  but  as  a  previous 
Sitep  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  perhaps  with  o 
|^r^on$dv]^\r  to  SQme  of  tlie  King's  favorites. 

James  IL  made  a  bold  attempt  to  restore,  I  will  not  say,  the 
superiority  of  the  ancient  religion,  but  the  liberty  of  its  exercise^ 
If  his  two  declarations  in  favor  of  toleration  contain  the  arguments 
BOW  urged  in  support  of  the  same  cause,  I  lament  witii  your  Lord-r 
i^hip  that  you,  had  not  time  to  read  them  to  your  Clergy.  If  the 
leasous  be  air  solid  as  your  Lordship  represents  them,  they  could 
Bpt  fail  to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  such  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  audience.  Jameses  arguments  may  hav» 
been  gopd ;  and  statesmen  censure,  not  his  opinions,  or  even  his 
religioiiy  because  with  prudence  he  might  have  retained  both,  and 
continued  to  occupy  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  till  bis  death; 
Ibey  condemn  his  rash  conduct,  his  hasty  .measures,  and  his  de« 
termination  to  enforce  by  his  own  fiat  that  which  required  tHo 
assent  and  the  concurrence  of  parliament.*  Here  the  despot 
broke  out,  and  every  man  who  has  a  single  spark  of  liberty  aUve  in 
his  bosom  will  rejoice  that  here  he  failed  :  his  success  would  have 

^  Letter  xxu. 

^  It  must  be  acknowledged  in  justice  to  this  nnfortunate  prince,  that  lie  00I5 
a0siiBied  a  ri^t  wJuek  many  of  bis  predecessors  had  exercised  before  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  dupe  and  the  tool  of  a  most  profiigste  miatiltj^ 
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snibHated  the  Constitution  of  England^  and  placed  this  great 
and  flonshing  nation  upon  a  level  with  the  victims  of  continental 
despotbm. 

We  now  come  to  the  Revolution,  when  your  Lordship  insinuates 
diaty  ^  the  principles  of  Church  Establishment  and  of  Toleration 
were  for  the  fir^t  time  understood."  That  the  Church  Establisbi* 
ment  was  most  effectually  secured  by  that  event  and  its  conse^ 
quences  is  undeniable,  but  how  tcJeration  was  promoted  by  it,  I 
atti  yet  to  learn.  King  William  is  said  to  have  been  personaUj 
tolerant,  and  inclined  not  only  to  conciliate  the  Presbyterian^ 
whose  religious  opinions  were  in  fact  his  own,  but  even  Cathdiics ; 
had  not  the  party,  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and  whieh^ 
as  is  well  l^nown^  kept  him  in  subjecflon  during  the  greater  part 
^  his  reign,  obliged  him  to  adopt;  a  line  of  conduct  very  opposite 
to  his  own  more  liberal  principles.  Every  standing  law,  therefore, 
against  die  Cafholica  was  enforced,  some  new  penal  statutes  were 
^enacted,  and  diat  oppressed  body  treated  with  so  much  rigor,  tto 
a  Catholic  had  frequent  reason  to  blush  for  the  injustice  of  his 
ieounlrymen,  and  to  regret  that  he  was  bora  a  Briton*  The  cob- 
se^^iehee  of  tfiis  persecuting  system  was,  that  the  Catholics  ^were 
iKinished  from  public  life>  and  the  Howards,  the  Talbots,  the 
Cliffords^  the  Amndels,  the  Petres,  8cc.  though  the  purest  blood 
4»f  ^iglsfid  flowed  in  their  veins,  and  their  names  stana  emblazoned 
in  ^e  annals  of  dieir  country,  were  obliged  to  slink  away  from  a<^ 
^ty  like  traitors  and  outlaws,  and  shelter  themselves  in  didr 
castles  fpom  public  odium  and  private  insolence. 

From  ttkis  state  of  abjection  and  slavery,  they  were  raised  by  di0 
pt^erhatl  han^  of  his  present  Majesty.  To  bis  auspicious  reign, 
wdieuj  (as  your  Lordship  has  said  with  very  little  reason  of  the  era 
of  the  Revolution,)  "the  principles  of  Toleration  began  to  be 
understood,'^  we  owe  the  dawn  of  a  happier  period,  and  though  in 
%he  decline -of  life,  and  in  a  season  of  gloom  and  distemper,  the 
Toyal  mkid  may  have  been  poisoned  by  artful  and  suspicious  insi* 
nuations,  yet  Ae  Catholics  will  ever  cherish  the  name  of  George 
lil.  and  hand  rt  doMm  embalmed  with  their  gratefiil  acknowledg- 
ments to  their  latest  posterity. 

If  ow  to  apply  these  observations  to  the  argument  before  «$,  is 
it  prbbslUe^  n  k  possible,v  that  the  .  Catholics  now  reduced .  to  e 
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small;  t  mfght  almost  say,  lin  inslgtiificaiit  numh^t,  should  liCquve 
an  influence  which  they  could  neither  preserve  ii^hen  so  numerous 
and  so  powerful,  nor  recover  even  when  aided  by  parliamentary 
interest  and  by  court  favor  i  What !  shall  sil  or  eight  peers,  and 
twice  as  many  commoners,  accomplish  under  the  Brunswick  line, 
a  change>  which  half  the  peerage,  and  almost  ha^f  the  commons 
could  not  accomplish  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts  i  Is 
the  nation  so  partial  to  our  tenets  ?  or  have  we  invented  some  new 
arguments  to  render  them  more  palatable  ?  do  our  numbers  in- 
crease so  rapidly  as  to  menace  an  approaching  change  ,in  the  na<- 
tional  faith  i  Point  out,  my  Lord,  if  you  please,  the  converts 
lately  made,  the  congregations  newly  established  in  your  extensive 
diocese,  and  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Catholic  Clergy.  In 
f^um  I  will  present  a  cataldgue,  much  more  gratifying  to  your 
Iiordship*s  feelings,  of  Catholic  families  extinct  or  fallen  off,  of 
reduced  congregations,  and  chapels  without  clergymen.  Within 
these  last  forty  years,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  several  penal 
statutes  agailist  us,  we  have  lost  five  or  six  noble  families,  at  least 
as  many  baronets,  and  several  clergymen  and  esquires.  In  return 
we  have  recovered  an  ancient  title  (Fauconberg),  converted  two  or 
three  Protestant  clergymen,  but,  I  fear,  few  or  no  gentlemen.  Yon 
see,  my  Lord,  the  exchange  is  against  us,  notwithstanding  the  encou- 
ragement which  the  legislature  has  so  imprudently,  without  doubt^ 
held  out  to  us,  in  allowing  us  to  profess  and  practise  our  religioQ 
without  the  chance  of  being  beggared,  transported,  or  hanged.  Fur- 
ther indulgences  might  perhaps  produce  similar  effects;  and  pro^ 
perity,  for  such,  as  your  Lordship  knows  from  the  history  of  Chris* 
tianity,  have  often  been  its  effiects,  might  relax  that  stern  fortitude 
which  has  triumphed  over  two  centuries  of  coercion  and  of  op«^ 
pression. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  something  singularly  unaccountable^ 
something  that  al most  resembles  infatuation^  in  the  terrors  occasioned 
l>y  that  visionary  phantom  called  Popery.  I  doubt, — your  Lordship 
will  perhaps  perusetheselines  with  astonishment,  but  still  I  doubt — 
whether  the  Church  of  England  ever  was  exposed  to  any  real 
danger  by  the  plots  of  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  party,  from  the 
^eigii  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  present  period.  I  have  top  good 
an  opifdon  of  your  Lordship's  ss^acity  to  imagine  ev^Q  for  a 
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moment,  that  you  believe  in  that  stale  trick  called  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  or  that  you  ascribe  to  the  Catholic  body,  then  nearly  half  the 
nation,  the  delirious  projects  of  a  few  frantic  enthusiasts  set  on 
work  by  an  insidious  minister  to  effect  his  own  designs.  I  acquit 
you  with  equal  readiness  of  the  folly  of  crediting  the  infamous 
perjuries  of  Oates  and  of  Bedloe.  The  two  Scotch  rebellions 
were  the  deeds  of  a  powerful  Protestant  party  arrayed  in  support 
of  a  royal  exile,  whom,  though  a  catholic,  they  deemed  their  lawful 
sovereign.  They  were  not  enlightened  patriots,  I  admit ;  but  they 
were  generous  and  loyal  subjects,  who  fought  and  died  for  a  cause 
which  they  held  sacred;  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  most  sove* 
reigns,  those  of  the  Brunswick  line  not  excepted,  would  prefer 
their  blind  attachment  to  our  legal  allegiance.  The  only  great 
attempts  ever  made  in  fiivor  of  the  Catholic  Religion  were  those 
of  Philip  II.  in  the  equipment  of  the  Armada,  and  of  James  II., 
and  in  neither  was  the  danger  as  great  as  the  alarm. 

The  former  failed  in  Holland,  one  of  his  own  provinces,  where 
his  supporters  were  numerous,  and  his  power  might  have  been 
deemed  irresistible.  How  could  be  have  succeeded  in  •  England, 
an  independent  and  high-spirited  nation,  where  every  individual, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  was  in  arms  against  him,  and  re* 
solved  to  perish  rather  than  submit  to  his  yoke.  James's  anti-pro- 
testant  project  was  of  a  more  serious  nature,  because  he  was  the 
sovereign  of  the  country ;  yet,  had  he  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of 
his  expectations,  he  might  indeed  have  imposed  on  the  nation  a 
Catholic  establishment,  but  sickly  and  unstable,  liable  to  be  over- 
turned even  durinj[  his  own  life  by  a  popular  insurrection,  and 
doomed  to  certain  destruction  immediately  after  his  death. 

But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  our  Catholic  Clergy, 
now  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  should  all  of  a  sudden  mul- 
tiply, become  active,  and  even  popular,  and  add  daily  to  the  numbef 
of  their  proselytes ;  let  us  endeavour  to  discover  for  what  length  of 
time  the  Church  of  England  might  still  resist  their  successful  en- 
deavours. I  will  suppose  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
United  Kingdom  may  amount  to  fourteen  millions,  of  which  four 
millions  may  perhaps  be  Catholics ;  there  remains  a  majority  of 
ten  millions  in  favor  of  Protestantism.  Now,  allow  us  to  make' 
ten  thousand  converts  per  annum,  a  very  liberal  allowance  indeed! 
Vox.  II.  Pam.  No.  III.  D 
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three  long  centuries  must  elapse  before  we  can  meet  you  upon  fair 
terms  and  with  eaual  numbers';  and  six  before  we  can  gam  that 
superiority  of  numbers  over  you  which  you  now  possess  over  us. 

Now^  my^  Lord,  in  order  to  suppose  the  possible  occurrence  of 
the  case  which  I  have  put,  which,  in  the  marvellous,  surpasses  any 
miracle  related  in  legendary  lore,  you  must  have  a  very  indifferent 
opinion  either  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  the 
arguments  by  which  its  doctrines  are  enforced,  or  possibly  of  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  "  this  highly-favored  kingdom,"  who 
seem  so  very  partial  in  your  Lordship's  apprdiension  **  to  those 
errors  that  sprung  up  when  gross  darkness  covered  the  nation." 
(page  365.)  Yet  to  me  the  Clergy  appear  tolerably  active  in  their 
opposition  to  Catholic  opinions ;  as  not  very  many  sermons  are  to 
be  found,  if  we  may  judge  by  printed  volumes,  and  by  sermons 
preached  on  stated  days  and  before  corporate  bodies,  in  which  the 
audience  are  not  edified  by  some  abusive  allusion  to  Popery,  or  by 
a  direct  attack  upon  one  or  other  of  its  supposed  tenets.  The  ar- 
guments by  which  the  Protestant  cause  is  supported  may  have  lost 
much  of  their  novelty,  but  nothing  surely  of  their  weight,  by  the 
currency  of  nearly  three  cetituries ;  and  popular  prejudice  most  un- 
doubtedly runs  as  strong  now  against  the  Catholic  Creed  as  at  any 
period  on  record. 

After  this  statement,  which,  if  I  be  not  mistaken^  your  Lordship 
will  find  it  difficult  to  disprove,  allow  me  to  ask,  whether,  in  order 
to  giiard  against  a  danger  so  distant,  so  visionary,  so  very  impro- 
bable, so  nearly  impossible,  it  be  wise  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
one-fourth  of  your  population,  to  keep  the  empire  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  to  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  a  rebellion,  that  may 
ravage,  not  its  ilistant  provinces  and  dependencies,  but  tlie  very 
seat  and  centre  of  its  power,  the  nursery  of  its  fleets  and  armies, 
where  every  gallant  man  that  falb  will  be  a  loss  to  England  and  a 
profit  and  a  triumph  to  its  enemies. 

That  the  Church  has  been  in  danger,  and  may  be  in  danger 
again,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but  from  what  quarter  has  that 
danger  proceeded  ?  from  the  Catholics?  No^  my  Lord,  but'firom 
fanatics,  puritans,  enthusiasts.  They  overturned  the  Church  at  th« 
period  when  the  great  rebellion  put  power  into  their  hands ;  they 
set  aside  its  government,  and  trampled  upon  all  ita  dtcent  inttitu- 
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fioDB.  Their  freight,  but  not  flteir  hatred,  was  diminished  by  th« 
Restoration ;  and  some  persons  have  surmised  that  their  number* 
and  influence  have  increased  very  considerably  during  these  late 
years.  If  the  Church  of  England  should  fall,  it  will  fall  by  their 
bands ;  and  its  honors  and  emoluments  will  be  the  reward  of  the 
victors.  In  this  event,  therefore,  the  Catholics  can  have  no  interest^ 
and  consequently  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  wish  for  its  accom- 
phshment ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  must  deprecate  it  most 
cordially,  as  it  would  lodge  in  the  hands  of  a  more  hostile  sect  the 
power  which  the  Church  of  England  now  possesses^  and  which^^  in 
justice  to  its  members,  I  most  willingly  acknowledge^  it  uses,  in 
general,  with  great  moderation.  I  may  dierefore  be  allowed  ta 
conclude,  from  the  facts  wHich  have  .been  stated,  that  the  Esta- 
blished Church  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Catholics,  even  if  ad-^ 
mitted  into  parliament,  for  the  two  following  very  substantial 
reasons;  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  would  not  have  the  power, 
even  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  hurt  her ;  and  because,  in  the 
second  place,  if  they  had  the  power,  they  cannot^  unless  they  ar^ 
blind  to  their  own  interests,  have  the  inclination^ 
.  I  will  go  farther,  and  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  entire 
repeal  of  every  peiial  and  excluding  statute  will  tend  more  eflec* 
tually  to  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  Churcb  Establishment 
than  any  measure  that  can  be  devised  for  that  purpose  by  its 
warmest  partisan.  No  animal  will  bear  a  yoke  that  galls,  he  will 
kick  and  toss  his  head  till  he  shakes  it  off,  or  he  will  turn  against 
the  hand  that  imposes  it.  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  form,  I 
presume,  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  If  Catholics  can  be 
supposed  to  hate  the  Church  of  England,  their  hatred  is  founded^ 
not  upon  its  creed,  nor  upon  its  discipline,  nor  upon  its  splendid 
establishment :  in  all  of  which  particulars  it  borders  much  nearer 
upon  the  Catholic  Church  than  any  sect  that  has  ever  separated 
from  it ;  but  upon  the  penalties  and  the  privations  to  which  they 
are  subjected  for  their  non>conformity.  The  latter  part  of  this 
pbservatioa  is  applicable  to  all  Dissenters.  Remove,  therefore,  th^ 
penalties  and  privations ;  and  the  hatred  and  animosity,  which  are 
their  effects  only,  must  cease ;  and  th^  instead  of -weakening,  yoa 
will  give  additional  strength  to  the  Establishment :  you  will  pre- 
i(ent  h^r  name  from  being  made  the  watch-word  of  a  party,  and  the 
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source^  as  has  hitherto  been  too  often  die  case^  of  complaint,  atid 
dissension.  Thus  you  will  give  her  not  only  a  fresh  claim  to  thd 
veneration  of  her  adherents,  but  even  a  title  to  national  gratitude ; 
and  thus,  in  fine,  while  her  just  pre-eminence  is  oppressive  to 
none,  her  moderation  will  render  her  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  all 
parties. 

Having  now  secured  the  interests  of  the  Establishment,  and  en- 
deavoured to  remove  your  Lordship's  apprehensions  on  that  head, 
give  me  leave  to  turn  to  other  objects  introduced  into  your  Charge, 
without  doubt,  for  very  good  and  benevolent  purposes ;  I  mean  the 
little  hints  and  imputations  thrown  out  agsunst  the  Catholics,  thei)r 
conduct,  and  their  tenets.  And  here  I  must  pause  one  moment,  to 
express  the  deep  regret  with  which  I  see  talents,  influence,  and  au» 
diority,  all  employed  to  circulate  the  tales  of  malevolence  and  the 
misrepresentations  of  party ;  to  revive  sentiments  of  mistrust  and 
animosity,  which  the  benevolence  and  good  sense  of  the  nation 
have  nearly  allayed  ;  and  to  present  the  Catholic  to  his  Protestant 
countijmen  as  a  traitor  and  a  rebfel  to  the  King  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  such  be  the  spirit  of  the  Established  Church,  and  such 
die  mode  of  defence  adopted  by  her  first  ministers,  the  candid  obr 
'server  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  increase  of  Dissenters,  or  at  the 
supposed  obstinacy  of  Cadiolics.  And  little  surely  will  the  num- 
berless liberal  and  generous  minds,  whether  among  the  clergy  or 
haty,  who  profess  her  doctrines,  think  themselves  obliged  to  any 
writer  who  shall  recur  to  such  arts  for  the  support  of  her  inr 
terests. 

''  Catholics,"  you  say,  '*  hold  opinions  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  our  constitution  both  in  church  and  state.''  What  these 
opinions  are,  you  state  elsewhere.  '*  The  King,"  you  say,  '*is  h^ad 
of  our  Church,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  no  jurisdiction  within 
these  realms.  On  the  contrary,  Papists  assert  that  the  Pope  is  su- 
preme head  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and  diat  allegiance  is 
due  to  him  from  every  individual  member  in  all  spiritual  matters." 
I  am  willing,  my  liord,  to  give  you  full  credit  for  the  accuracy  of 
your  statements  when  the  doctrines  of  your  own  Church  are  in 
question:  and  I  claim  a  reciprocal  admission  of  my  statements 
when  Catholic  tenets  are  to  be  explained.  Your  Lordship  will, 
I  apprehend,  accept  this  condition  with  some  reluctance,  as  o^ir 
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adversaries  in  general  define  our  articles  for  us^  and  contend  that 
the  articles  thus  imposed  upon  us^  and  not  our  own  creeds  or 
*  catechisnos,  contain  our  real  doctrine  ;  a  process  in  controversy 
extremely  convenient  to  one  party,  though  not  so  equitable  to  the 
other.  Your  Lordship^  not  only  in  the  charge  now  before  me^ 
but  in.  some  former  works,  has  adopted  this  mode  of  attack^ 
and  exercised  your  polemic  powers  very  ingeniously  in  the 
0-xio/M^itf,  or  fighting  with  shadows.  Give  me  leave  to  present 
you  on  this  occasion  vnth  a  more  substantial  oliject.  The  General 
Council  of  Florence  defines  as  follows : — 

[^  Item,  definimus  Sanctam  Apostolicam  Sedem  et  Romanum 
Fontificem  in  tiniversum  orbem  teuere  primatum,  et  ipsum  Pon- 
tificem  Romanum  Successorem  esse  beati  Petri,  Principis  Apo- 
stolorum,  et  verum  Chrtsd  Y icarium,  totiusque  £cclesi%  Caput, 
et  omnium  Christianorum  Patrem  et  Doctorem  existere  ;  et  ipsi 
in  beato  Petro  pascendi>  regendi^  ac  gubemtodi  universalem 
ecclesiam  a  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo  plenam  potestatem  tra* 
ditam  esse^  quemadmodum  etiam  in  gestis  (Ecumeniconim  con* 
ciliorum  et  in  sacris  canonibus  ccmtinetur.  Renovantes  insuper 
prdinem  traditum  in  canonibus  caeterorum  venerabilium  Patriarch- 
arum  ;  ut  Patriarcha  C<m8tantinopolkanus  secundus  sit  post  sane* 
tissimum  Romanum  Pontificum,  tertius  vero  Alexandrinus,  quartus 
aiitem  Autiochenus,  et  quintus  Hierosolymitaniis  ;  salvis  videlicet 
privil^^  omnibus  et  juribus  eorum.'' 

Your  Lordship  will  perceive,  that  the  words  supreme  and 
allegiance  do  not  occur  in  this  decree.  >In  truth,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  Pope  we 
consider  as  his  vicar  or  representative ;  as  such  we  owe  hun  obedience 
in  spirituals,  but  not  allegiance.  The  latter  word  slipped  from 
your  pen,  inadvertently  without  doubt,  and  was  not  meant  to  c6nvey 
at)  idea  that  we  pay  to  the  Pope  that  which  we  withhold  from 
the  King.  We  acknowledge,  therefctfe,  in  the  former  an  authority 
merely  spiritual,  such  as  Christ  gaive  to  his  Apostles,  for  the 
preservation  of  unity  and  of  co-operation  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  body«  This  doctrine  you  assert  to  be  a  sufficient 
ground  of  exclusion  from  all  places  of  trust:  Why  so,  my 
Jjord  ?  We  acknowledge  in  the  sovereign  all  the  power  over  our 
jptTsom,  our  properties,  and  all  our  temporal  concerns,  which 
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die  laws  of  the  land  give  him ;  we  swear  allegiance  to  hira  «3C« 
clufiively,  and  we  are  willing  to  defend  his  constitutional  prero^ 
gative  at  the  expense  of  our  fortunes  and  our  lives.  We  with- 
hold from  the  king  that  only,  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
pever  ventured  openly  and  boldly  to  entrust  to  him,  spiritual 
authority.  How  this  spiritual  authority  can  possibly  clash  with 
temporal  concerns  or  civil  duties,  I  do  npt  well  comprehend. 
Casuistry,  I  believe,  has  been  employed  more  frequently,  und,  I 
fear,  with  more  sAccess,  to  embroil  than  to  separate  our  civil  and 
religious  interests  ;  if  they,  should  come  into  contact,  the  rule  of 
♦he  Gospel  is  obvious,  '*  Give  unto  C«sar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  tlje  things  which  are  God's/' 

Your  Ix)rdship  will  moreoTer  observe,  that  such  collisions  may 
tak6  place  in  any  country,  where  the  legislature  may  make  provi- 
sions incompatible  with  any  Gospel  ordinance.  You  will  also 
bear  in  mind,  that  they  or^mate  not  with  the  Pope,  and  may  exist 
totally  independent  of  his  authority.  In  matrimonial  contracts,  for 
instance,  no  power  uipon  earth,  according  to  the  dpctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Churchy  can  annul  a  marriage  originally  valid,  or  permit 
»he  parties  to  contract  other  engagements.  When,  in  such  casesy 
Catholics  recur  to  the  Roman  See,  it  is  in  order  to  have  the  best 
and  safest  theological  decision  as  to  the  validity  of  the  first  contract. 
3uchc^se3,  in  the  Greek  oburch,  are  referred  to  the  Patriarch, 
and  might,  if  the  present  discipline  of  the  church  penhitted  it,  be 
depided  witji  eqjjal  propriety  by  the  Archbishop  or  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese.  But  howsoever,  or  by  whomsoever,  such  cases  are 
decided,  the  result  is,  that  while  the  party  or  parties  concerned  are 
governed  by  their  conscience  in  private,  their  property,  names,  and 
temporal  interests  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  land.  I  must 
repeat,  tha^t  th<e  occurrence  of  such  cases  depends  not  upon  the 
exit^ence  of  the  Papal  power,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  is 
veiy  little  concerned  in  the  place  or  manner  in  which  they 
?re  decided,  whether  abroad  or  at  home^  by  the  Pope,  or  by  the 
^J^chbisbop  of  Canterbury. 

Your  Lordship  blames  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  with  some 
^peryty^  for  having  rejected  the  proposed  measure  of  allowing 
tbe  King  a  negative  on  the  appointment  of  Catholic  Bishops  in 
ffelapd:  bi|t  you  as^gn  as  a  reason  that  which,  I  Ijelieve,  they  did 
not  give  :  viz.  that  '*  it  was  inicompatible  with  the  rights  pf  their 
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Sovereign  Pontiff/*    They  never,  I  repeat  it,  gave  this  reason,  and 
if  they  had  given  it,  they   would  not  have  expressed  it  in  these 
terms.     "  Their  Sovereign  Pontiff,*'  on   this  occasion,   like  ihe 
word  a/feg2ance  elsewhere,  escaped  from  your  Lordship,  undoubted- 
ly without  object  or  design,  and  is  intended  as  a  term  synony- 
mous  with  Pope,  only  a  little  more  euphonic.     The  expression, 
*r  Sovereign  Pontiff,"  is  an  historical,  not  a  theological,  phrase. 
It  implies,  not  that  the  Pope  is  the  sovereign  of  bishops,  but 
that  he  is  a  Sovereign  and  a  Bishop.     No\^,  my  Lord,  allow 
me  to  substitute  the  reason  which  the  Irish  Bishops  really  gave^ 
in  the  place  of  that  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  for  them* 
Resolved,  ^^  That  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland  here  assembled,  that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the  canonical  mode  hitherto  obr 
served  in  the  nomination  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  which 
mode,  by  long  experience,  has  proved  to  be  unexceptionable^ 
wise,  and  salutary."  *  That  is  to  say,  inexpedient  in  existing  circum^ 
stances.     Existing  circumstances  have  been  of  great  service  to  many 
illustrious  statesmen,   as  your   Lordship  well   knows,    and  may 
possibly  be  more  than  once  adverted  to  in  the  approaching  debate.* 
Allow  these  worthy  prelates,  for  once,  to  profit  of  existing  circum- 
stances, and  to  turn  to  a  momentary  advantage  the  influence  of  these 
very  powerful  agents,  so  frequently  employed  against  them.     What 
the  peculiar  jcircumstances,  alluded  to,  were,  is  immaterial ;  nor  shall 
I  hazard  v^  conjecture,  as  I  have  no  grounds  to  go  on :  though  it 
may  perhaps  be  surmised  that  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland 
might  possibly  be  unwilling  to  trust  their  religious  interests,  or  any 
ipfluence  in  those  interests,  in  the  hands  of  an  administration,  which 
had  been  formed  upon  principles  professedly  hostile  to  their  religion. 
If  such  were  their  feeling,  it  surely  may  claim  indulgence,  and  caa 
at  least  excite  no  surprise.     If  a  spirit  of  conciliation  should  ever 
succeed  to  the  animosity  of  the  present  period,  (and>for  the  honor,  and 

0 

■  General  meeting  on  the  14tli  of  September^  aaoa. 

*  Since  I  wrote  the  smitence  above,  an  extract  of  fl^  leitter  ftom  Vt^  O'Beillsr, ' 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  hasbe^n  communicated  to  me,  where 
the  danger  apprehended  from  the  Veto  is  represented  as  hei$^  ^  m  iempenry 
Mture,  resHUing  frmn  existing  circumstances. — See  Historical  Account  of  the  laws 
•gainst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,,  priated  by  hvktt  Hansard  and  Sons> 
1811, 
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ytkie  mterest  of  the  country,  I  most  devoutly  ^ish  that  itere  long  may,) 
you  ^1  probably  find  the  Irish  Prelates  t^'illing  to  make  every  con- 
cession virhich  their  duty  ^ill  permit,  and  His  Majesty's  Ministers  caa 
require.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  is,  the  Irish  nation,  have  been 
disappointed  and  insulted;  we  are  not  therefore  to  wonder^  if  they 
should  betray  some  symptoms  of  ill-humor  and  irritation. 

Though  you  acknowledge,4hat  in  your  opinion,  the  ''  Veto  would 
not  be  an  effectual  preservative''  from  the  dangers  you  apprehend 
from  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims,  yet  you  enlarge  with 
8ome  acrimony  on  its  refusal.  ''  Catholic  Bishops,"  you  say,  ^^  have 
f  great  influence  over  their  clergy,"  and  the  clergy  again  over  th^ir 
congregations ;  is  this  an  evil,  my  Lord  ?  or  is  it  an  evil  only  in  the 
case  of  Catholic  Bishops  i  But  '^  this  influence,"  you  assure  your 
clergy,  ^^  must  flow  from  a  foreign  source,  through  channels  over 
which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Head  of  these  kingdoms  is  tor  have 
no  control,"  &c.  *^  Can  it  be  safe,"  you  continue,  '^  to  place  men 
in  authority  under  the  King,  who  are  thus  attached  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  that  foreign  power  at  this  moment  under  absolute  sub* 
jection  to  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  this  country  i  It  would  b^ 
an  instance  of  the  grossest  kind  of  that  acknowledged  absurdity, 
imperium  in  imperio.  It  would  be  to  give  the  Pope  a  complete 
command  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  mm,  who  would  owe 
an  unreserved  and  undivided  allegiance  to  anodier  nuister/' 

Truths  without  doubt,  is  your  Lordship's  object^  and  charity  and 
benevolence  the  predominant  feelings  of  your  heart;  yet  by  aomis 
fatality  or  other,  your  representations  of  the  doctrine  and  conduct 
of  Catholics  are  always  exaggerated,  equivocal, /ind  invidious.  The 
influence  which  the  Catholic  Pastors  have  over  their  flock,  is  founded 
in  the  first  place  upon  die  Gospel,  and  on  that  grand  commission, 
which  Christ  gave  to  his  Aposdes,  ^^Go  and  teach  all  nations;" 
and  in  the  second  place,  on  the  exemplary  and  disinterested ,  dis- 
charge of  the  laborious  duties  of  their  station.  '^  Their  ordination," 
it  is  true,  comes  originally  from  Rome,  the  apostolic  source  whence 
all  the  western  churches  have  derived  their  spiritual  powers^  and  to 
which  the  Church  oF  England;  according  to  your  asserticm  in 
another  work,'  is  indebted  for  the  same  blessing. 
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The  mission  of  the  Bishops  emanates  directly  from  the  Roman 
See,  and  is  communicated  to  the  person  chosen  through  the  medium 
of  the  Archbishops  in  Ireland^  and  of  the  Vicars  apostolical  in 
England,  all  of  whom  are  pei^sons  over  which  the  government  of  the 
country  has  as  much  control  as  over  any  other  subjects.     Bishops^ 
thus  constituted,  neither  act  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Pope,  nor  are  they  "  attached  to  a  foreign   power/'    They  are  in 
communion  with  a  foreign  bishop,  and  keep  up  a  correspondence  of 
charity  and  of  christian  relationship  with  him,  and  through  him,  with 
all  the  Catholic  Churches  throughout  the  Universe,  howsoever 
remote  or  obscure  they  may  be,  or  under  whatsoever  government. 
Such  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  continued  in  all  Ca- 
tholic countries  till  the  present  time,  without  any  suspicion  of  dbaf* 
fection  or  breach  of  allegiance  to  their  respective  sovereigns.    Th^t 
foreign  bishop  or  power,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him,  is  at  present 
under  absolute  subjection,  you  say,  to  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
this  country.     He  is  indeed  a  prisoner  to  the  tyrant,  but  he  has 
hitherto  set  both  his  cunning  and  his  cruelty  at  defiance  ;  he  has 
exhibited  to  the  world  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  great  mind  rising 
superior  to  misfortune,  and  sacrificing  every  consideration  of  per- 
sonal repose  and  public  grandeur  to  his  duty  towards  God  and 
towards  his  flock.    *^  He  is  not  a  reed  shaken  by  the  winds,"  but 
^  hero  consistent  in  his  conduct  and  unalterable  in  his  principles, 
tiappy  would  it  have  been  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  if  the 
continental jiovereigns  had  been  endued  with  half  bis  virtue  and 
half  his  fortitude ;  the  French  Despot  would  never  have  attained 
his  present  elevation,  and  Europe  would  not  be,  as  it  now  is,  a 
scene  of  slavery  or  of  carnage.     But  should  the  Pope,  at  any 
future  period,  weakened  by  age,  and  subdued  by  misfortune,  so 
far  forget  his  duty  as  to  become  the  instrument  of  Bonaparte's 
projects,  the  provident  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  has, 
in  the  following  resolutions,  taken  precautions  that  would  defeat 
the  views  of  the  tyrant,  even  though  suded  by  the  authority  of  z 
.temporizing  Pontiff. 

Resolved,  '^  That  by  an  act  of  the  same  day  with  these  presents, 

and  encyclical  to  the  R.  C.  Churches,  we  have  judged,  concluded, 

^   and  declared^  that  during  the  public  captivity  of  his  said  Holinesg, 

and  until  his  freedom  shall  have  been  unequivocally  mamfested  by 

some  act,  Qot  merely  of  approbation  or  cesinoo,  we  refuse,  send 
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backy  and  reprobate ;  and  moreover  for  ourselves^  we  annul  and 
cancel,  as  to  any  effect^  all  briefs  or  pretended  briefs,  bulls  or  pre- 
tended bulls,  rescripts,  even  as  of  his  proper  motion  and  certain 
knowledge,  bearii^  title  of  his  said  Holiness^  and  purporting  to 
be  declaratory  of  his  freedom,  or  of  any  res^nation  of  the  papal 
office,  and  that  during  the  said  captivity  of  Pius  VII.  we  account 
the  years  of  his  pontificate  and  of  no  other*** 

Resolved,  "  That  if  it  should  please  God  that  his  said  Holiness 
should  die,  as  now,  a  prisoner,  we  continue  to  account  the  Holy 
See  vacant,  until  full  information  and  canonical  proof  shall  be  had 
by  us  of  the  free  canonical  and  due  election  of  his  successor.** 

But  this  correspondence  with  the  Pope,  you  assert,  will  give 
him  a  complete  command  over  the  minds  and  the  consciences  of 
men,  and  trench,  it  seems  in  your  opinion,  "  upon  the  undivided 
allegiance  which  they  owe  to  their  Sovereign.**  The  Pope,  my 
Lord,  has  no  more  influence  ovet  the  consciences  of  Catholics^ 
whether  Clergy  or  Laity,  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
over  your  conscience,  or  over  the  consciences  of  your  Clergg,  He 
can  fi-ame  no  new  codes  of  morality ;  he  can  create  no  new  article 
of  faith.  If  difficult  cases  are  proposed,  or  appeals  made  to  him, 
he  must  decide ;  but  his  decisions  are  dictated  neither  by  his 
passions  nor  by  his  interest,  but  by  the  Scripture,  by  the  Canons^ 
and  by  the  practice  and  usage  of  the  Catholic  Church.  AH  this^ 
you  perceive,  is  of  a  nature  purely  spiritual,  totally  unconnected 
with  the  government  of  any  country,  and  indeed  Mith  any  temporal 
concern,  and  as  consistent  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and 
with  the  allegiance  of  the  subject,  as  is  the  discharge  of  your 
Lordsliip^s  episcopal  functions  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  or  the 
cr£nary  duties  of  a  country  vicar.  It  neither  is  nor  can  be,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  style  it,  **  impcrium  in  imperio  ;'*  this  political  ah- 
surdity  is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  two  powers  of  the  same 
nature,  and  not  by  the  co-existence  of  governments  utterly  distinct 
in  their  origin,  in  their  means,  and  in  their  ends,  or  in  other  words'^ 
in  their  very  essence.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Lord  Bishop  and 
Count  Palatine  of  Durham,  possesses  infinitely  more  temporal 
power  and  influence  in  thi^islatid,  than  any  P«>pehas  ever  enjoyed - 
or  claimed  since  the  days  of  Kina;  John,  and  the  exercise  of  his 
rights,  however  legal  and  harmless  it  may  be,  borders  much  more 
upon  "  imperium  in  imperio,"  than  the  iafluenGe  of  papal  audioritj^ 
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THis  influetice  is  iiideed  much  more  talked  of  bj  Protestants^  tliaa 
felt  by  Catholics.  The  latter  read  of  the  Pope  in  th^r  catechismf 
and  in  their  liturgies  only  ;  they  pass  through  life  in  general  with- 
out ever  feeling,  or  even  hearing  of,  any  one  single  act  of  papal 
authority.  The  former  ascribe  to  him  an  activity  restless  and 
,unceasingy  almost  as  extensive  and  as  mischievous  as  that  of  die 
great  enemy  of  mankind,  ''going  about  seeking  whom  he  maj 
•devour.''  Meanwhile,  whether,  as  formerly,  pouring  out  his  be« 
nedicUons  on  the  human  race  from  the  colonnades  of  the  Vatican  ^ 
oVf^LS  now,  shut  up  in  a  French  prison,  ''  bathing  fats  coudi  widi 
his  t^ars,"  he  can  little  imagine  that  the  sound  of  his  name  is  not 
only  employed  by  wet  and  dry  nurses  to  frighten  their  children  and 
their  pupils,  but  p(»nted  out  by  grave  bishops  to  their  clergy,  as  aa 
object  of  alarm,  and  held  up,  even  by  statesmen,  as  a  portent  and  « 
prodigy  to  terrify  the  Parliapient  of  Great  Britain^  and  to  keep 
this  mi^ty  empire  in  a  state  of  fear  and  agitation  through  dl  its 
|>rovinces! 

From  the  refusal  of  the  Feto,  your  Lordship  draws  this  inference^ 
that  ^'  no  credit  is  due  to  the  assertion,  that  the  Ca&olics  of  ^tit 
present  day  are  different  from  the  Catholics  of  foimer  limes;"  and 
exclaim  with  not  a  little  exultation — *'  la  it  to  be  supposed^  thi& 
/Papists  have  renounced  any  of  the  discriminating  and  exceptionable 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  when  we  see  them  so  peitinau 
ciously  adhering  to  its  forms  and  discipline  at  a  moment  when  tfaef 
are  soliciting  fresh  favors,  &c.  &c.  &c."  (page  361).  Tliere  is  m 
this  passage^  and  in  th^  two  following  pages,  a  great  cpnftisioin  of 
limes  and  persoc^i,  of  doctrines  and  opinions,  of  errors  and  tm&% 
which  seem  to  have  floated  in  darkness  visible  before  your  Lord- 
ship's eyes,  and  may  well  have  bewildered  the  most  sensible  and 
discriminating  head  among  your  auditors.  Permit  me,  my  lioi^ 
who  have  the  trifling  advantage  of  being  better  acquainted  wi& 
Cadiolic  doctrines  and  opinions  than  you  can  possibly  be,  to  isSb* 
tempt  to  free  them,  from  the  obscurity  in  which  you  have  enveloped 
them,  and  to  present  them  in  their  true  colors* 

The  ^'  Church  of  Rome  **  is  frequently  used  by  your  Lordshq), 
iind  by  some  other  disputants,  in  a  very  vague  sense,  or  rather  in 
many  very  different  senses  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  may  sjg* 
nify,  just  as  suits  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  either  the  Court  of 
Rome^  or  the  particular  Church  of  Rome,  or  a  certain  set  of 
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divines  and  schoolmen^  or  in  fine,  the  Catholic  Church  in  comma'* 
Bion  with  the  Roman  See.  By  this  happy  contrivance,  an  able  and 
honest  logician  may  ascribe  to  the  Catholic  Church  all  the  ambi- 
tious claims  and  projects  of  the  first,  all  the  abuses  and  disorders 
that  may  at  any  time  have  prevailed  in  the  second,  and  all  the 
false  refinements  and  exaggerated  opinions  of  the  third,  and  thus 
load  it  and  all  its  members  with  the  odium  attached  to  vice,  to 
folly,  and  to  ignorance. 

Again,  your  Lordship  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  difference 
that  exists  between  faith  and  discipline,  between  doctrines  and 
opinions,  between  partial  and  universal  practice.  You  will,  how- 
ever, easily  perceive  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  these  objects^ 
and  be  inclined  to  admit  that  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  caiinot 
be  applicable  to  all.  This  distinction,  therefore,  is  the  clue  whicK 
I  mean  to  employ,  in  order  to  extricate  us  both  from  that  labyrinth 
in  which  your  Xiordship  was  pleased  to  bewilder  yourself  and  yoiur 
hearers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  is,  the  faith  once  de- 
Kvered  to  the  saints  cannot,  we  believe,  ever  change,  or  admit  of 
addition  or  diminution.  This  faith  or  doctrine  was  entrusted  to 
Ihe  Apostles,  and  by  them  to  their  successors^  who,  as  a  body^ 
are  guided,  we  conceive^  by  Him  who  has  p^ronused  to  remain 
.  with  them  to  the  end  of  tite  world,,  and  who  has  sent  his  ^irit  to 
iemch  them  all  truth.  This  universal  and  unalterable  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  Creeds  af  the  Apostles,  of  Nice,  and  of  Pope 
Pius  V.'  It  is  comprised  and  explained  ia  the  catechisms  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  children,  and  may  very  easily  be 
learned  by  any  person  who  is  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with 
it  Beyond  this  doctrine,  immutable  as  its  divine  author,^  every 
ecclesiastical  ordinance,  evei^  practice  of  discipline,  every  rite  or 
ceremony  partakes  of  human  frailty,  and  may  change,  alter,  and  die 
away.  The  whole  discipline,  therefore,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  its 
fitualj^  its  languages,^  and  its  ordinances,  may  yield  to  circumstances, 

*  The  Ifttter  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  (^  Trent  on  th»^ 
fointR  is  dispute  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

*  It  is  to  the  immutability  of  this  Catholic  doctrine,  and  to  it  only,  that  thft 
expressions  cited  in  the  Charge,  from  Doctor  Troy  and  Mr.  Piowden^  can  pos* 
•il)ly  be  referred.  ^ 
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and  by  due  authority  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  time  and  place, 
or  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  each  age  and  nation.  Once  mote, 
my  Lord^  I  must  p,ublicly  declare,  in  order^  if  possible^  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  endless  cavils  with  which  Charges,  Senn<M»j 
Pamphlets,  and  even  newspapers  are  filled,  that  in  univenai  doctrine 
only  is  the  Catholic  Church  unchangeable,  and  for  universal  doc^ 
trine  only  is  it,  and  are  all  its  members,  answerable.  The  doctrine 
or  opinions  of  individuals,  howsoever  venerable  such  individuida 
may  be,  whether  as  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  ancient  diurch,  oi' 
as  divines  and  teachers  of  modem  times,  from  St.  Barnabas  dowa 
to  Bossuet;  whether  as  Popes  and  Bishops,  or  as  priests  and 
laymen ;  the  doctrine  of  individuals,  I  repeat  it,  has  no  other  wei^t 
than  that  which  it  derives  from  their  station,  their  talents^  and  didr 
sanctity :  it  binds  not  the  Catholi^:  body,  nor  is  that  body  account* 
able  for  it.  This  observation  is  ap{dicable  to  assemblies  of  divines^ 
to  universities^  and  even  to  national  synods  and  to  Popes  them- 
aelves^  all  of  which  have  their  due  and  appropriate  weight,  but  still 
oannot  command  the  internal  assent  of  the  Catholic*  Universality 
of  doctrine  alone,  universality,  both  in  time  and  place,  requires  oiir 
submission,  and  to  it  we  all  bow  with  respect.  ''  Quod  ubique, 
quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus,'' '  was  anciently,  and  still  remains^ 
die  rule  of  our  faith.  From  diis  principle  it  follows,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  accountable  for  the  ambi« 
tious  claims  or  worldly  conduct  of  some  Popes :  no  mote,  indeed, 
than  die  legislature  of  England  is  accountable  for  the  (fespotic 
maxims  or  immoral  demeanour  of  some  of  its  princes.  And  in  the 
second  place,  that  neither  the  opinions  nor  the  conduct  of  any  ui- 
Aviduals  or  of  any  societies,  nor*  the  abuses  of  any  particular 
churches  or  ages  are  to  be  imputed  to  it.  Therefore,  to  collect  the 
absurdities  that  have  been  taught  in  different  schools,  or  die  extra- 
vagancies that  have  been  advanced  by  some  divines ;  to  record  the 
vices  and  the  insolence  of  some  Popes,  and  to  present  them,  height- 
ened by  exaggeration,  and  garoished  with  the  abuses  of  fifteen  cen- 
turies, to  the  Public,  as  specimens  of  die  conduct  and  principles 
of  CathoUcs,  may  be  a  very  popular  and  a  very  effectual  species  of 
argument  but  it  is  neither  logical  nor  charitable. 

!  ViBceBtii  liriaemi*  ConuDonit*  cap.  iii. 
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}^<iW,  my  tx>rd;  having  thus  establisbed  a  principle  which  thttif 
<(nabk  the  most  inattentive  reader  to  distinguiah  our  real  doctrines 
fronft  those  imputed  to  us,  I  will  proceed  to  notice  your  particular 
obaervations^  ''Nor  are  proofs  wanting/'  these  are  your  words> 
^  that  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Papists  have  undergone  no 
•Iteration***  If»  by  doctrinet  and  principles^  you  mean  tenets  of  faith 
or  maxims  of  moralify^  they  neither  have  undergone  nor  can  un* 
dergo  anjf  uUeration.  If  you  mean  seditious  or  treasonable  opi» 
nions>  wi^eyer  entertained  such  opinioas^and  reject  the  imputation 
as  we  would  that  of  falsehood  or  of  cowardice^  with  contempt  and 
indignation^  If  you  allude  to  what  you  call  elsewhere  the  '^  A\^ 
criminating  and  exceptioiiable  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,^ 
that  iBi  \  presume,  the  articles  in  dispute  between  us/you  must 
surely  be  unreasonable^  if  you  expect  us  to  resign,  without  stroi^er 
arguments  than  any  which  we  have  hitherto  heard,  doctrines  which 
we  believe  to  be  a  part  of  Christian  revelation,  and  which  w^ 
know  to  be  founded  on  the  practice  of  antiquity.  You  forget  the 
fortitude  aqd  perseverance  of  which  the  Catholic  body  has  given 
such  an  unusual  example^  or  you  would.not  require  from  it,  as  a 
condition  of  toleration,  the  sacrifice  of  that  faith  for  which  it  has 
so  long  and  so  patiently  struggled. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church,  yotl 
^nsure^  with  particular  nsperity ;  but  as  you  produce  no  arguments 
against  it>  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  the  reasons  on 
which  it  is'  grounded.  I  must  however  observe,  that  it  is  very 
iounateriakto  the  believer,  whether  a  church  be  in&Uible,  or  act  ^n 
if  it  wefe  in&Uible.  ''  What  is  the  difference,"  we  may  ask  with 
Steele,  ^-  between  a  Church  that  never  can,  and  a  Church  that  never 
does  errT*  Submission  is  equally  the  consequence  in  both  rases. 
The  dissenter  will  smile  at  the  distinction,  my  Lord. 

Ambij^tur  quid  enim ! 

Brundisiam  Nnmici  melius  via  ducat  an  Appi  ^ 

.  Hie  Council  of  Trent  and  the  fourth  of  Lateran,  we  admit  as 
general  councils :  their  canom  of  faith  we  embrace  as  the  sen^ 
ments  of  the  Universal  Church  i  their  ordinances  of  discipline  are 
received  by  some,  and  rejected  by  other,  national  councils.  You 
censure  the  former,  because  it  condemns  that  which  it  deemed  er-* 
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roneous ;  or,  to  other  words,  because  it  did  not  sanclioil  die  opt* 
nious  of  the  Reformers.  The  latter  you  defame,  by  imputing  to 
it  doctrines  and  opinions  which  it  never  did  or  could  have  taugh^ 
or  even  tolerated.  A  misstatement,  originating  in  malevolence  and 
propagated  by  ignorance,  is  a  blot  whidi  I  discover  with  pain  in 
the  Charge  of  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Give  me  leave,  my  Ix>rd,  to 
recal  to  your  raiod,  for  you  may  have  forgotten,  but  cannot  be  totally 
ignorant,  of  the  circumstance,  that  general  Councils  were  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  in  the  middle,  centuries,  not  ecclesiastical 
<Mily,  but  also  secular  assemblies,  composed  of  princes  and  barons, 
as  well  as  pf  bishops  and  abbots,  under  both  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope,  and  thus  constituting  the  legislative  assembly  or  States 
General  of  Christendom.  Such  assemblies  or  parliaments  were 
competent,  you  will  admit,  to  enact  laws  aflecting  both  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal  interests  of  the  bodies  which  they  represented, 
and  of  course,. to  pronounce  sentence  both  upon  heretics  and  upon 
rebels. 

Now,  the  fourth  couticil  of  Lateran,  to  which  you  allude,  sat  in 
judgment  upon  the  Albigehses,  a  sect  of  Manicheans,  who  had 
risen  in  open  rebellion  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and 
committed  numberless  most  unwarrantable  excesses.  I  am  aware, 
my  Lord,  of  your  partiality  to  the  heretics  of  the  middle,  ages,  and 
have^  often  lamented  that  a  body  so  respectable  as  the  Church  of 
England  should  so  far  forget  its  honor  and  even  its  interests,  as  to 
make  common  cause  with  all  the  fanatics  and  enthusiasts  that  pre*- 
ceded  the  Reformation,  and  astonished  mankind,  frequently  bv  their 
crimes,  and  always  by  their  absurdities.  The  Albigenses  dealt 
largely  in  both,  and  drew  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  spiritual  powers.  Their 
numbers  and  their  violences  made  them  formidable,  and  the  Count, 
of  Toulou^ey  with  other  petty  princes  of  the  provinces  which  they 
infested,  had  made  treaties  with  them  from  motives  of  fear  or  of 
interest.  Those  treaties,  and  all  engagements  made  with  the 
rebels,  not  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  King  of  France,  the  liege 
lord  of  diese  vassal  princes,  were,  for  want  of  that  fonnality,  nxfX 
in  themselves,  though  not  declared  to  be  so  by  the  Council.  Your 
Lordship,  will,  I  presume,  admits  that  to  reject  such  particular 
eng^ements  in  such  circumstances,  even  if  the  Council  had  so 
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decreed^  til  ftot  quke  4ie  same  as  to  '^  declare  that  all  eifgagemeiits 
entered  into  with  heretics^  though  sanctioned  by  oaths^  are  nullities 
isK  themselves.''  As  for  this  latter  declaration,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  nor  do  I  believe  it  ever  to  have 
been  made  by  any  council^  synods  or  assemblf^  of  any  description ; 
and  to  impute  it  to  the  Catholic  Church,  that  h,  to  the  far  greater 
portion  of  die  christian  body,  as  an  article  of  dieir  /aith,  is  to  in* 
suit  the  common  sense  and  common  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
expre8sioi»>  if  aivy  such  occm*,  which  have  been  tortured  by  po- 
lemic ingenuity  into  tfiis  most  mischievous  meaning,  either  allude 
to  particular  places^  times,  and  circumstances,  or  were  grounded 
upon  the  legal  incapacity  of  the  contracting  parties.  In  the  great 
work  to  which  your  Lordship  alludes  in  the  Preface,  as  destined 
perhaps  to  employ  some  future  honr,  and  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  what  you  now  merely  assert,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  specific 
ouions  or  decrees  to  which  you  allude,  and  when  they  appear,  it 
will  be  time  to  take  them  each  into  consideration.  Meantime, 
give  me  leave  again  to  impress  upon  your  mind  the  Catholic  maxima 
tfaat  the  power  of  the  Church  is  merely  spiritual,  and  that  in  eccle- 
siastical assemUies,  even  in  general  Councils,  any  measures,  taken 
relative  to  temporal  arrangements  or  interests,  rest  etitirel^^  on  the 
aofferance  of  princes  and  sovereigns,  and  consequently  form  no 
part  of  Caftholic  doctrine.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  what  your 
Lordship  must  well  know,  that  the  decree  of  the  fourth  Lateran, 
to  wfaidi  you  refer,  is  of  very  questionable  authenticity,  asit  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Codex  Matarinusy  a  copy  of  the  acts  of  the 
Council  as  ancient  as  the  council  itself. 

But  not  content  \yith  having  slandered  a  General  Council,  you 
.proceed  a  step  farther  and  defame  the  Catljolics  of  these  realms  by 
fccuaing  them  of  having  acted  upon  various  occasions  ^^  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  in  exact  conformity  with  these  principles ;" 
and  though'  you  allude  "  to  a  variety  of  facts  and  events,"  yet  you 
confine  yourself  to  one,  as  I  presume,  in  itself  a  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  guilt.  As  the  information  it  contains  may  be  as 
new  and  surprising  to  the  public  as  it  was  to  me,  I  will  give  it  in 
your  own  words.  "All  those  demands  (that  is,  of*' 1793)  were 
then  granted,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  The  Papists  having 
acquired  adcfitional  strength,  and  having,  as  they  supposed,  lulled  the 
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<jtavemiDetit  k^  seettrily  by  their  {Mroraises  0A  pT0teaskoia,  fbitted 
new  conspiracies,  prepared  for  open  rebellion,  and  invited  llie 
French  to  their  assistance,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
their  real  objects — aeparation  from  Great  Britain/  and  fioman 
Catholic  asc^ndtocy.^ 

I  have  long  labored  under  a  mistake,  afui  as  it  was  o(  an  agreeable 
nature,  I  shall  res^  it  with  regret :  diough  with  all  possible 
deference  for  your  Lovdahip's  sii^rior  information,  1  do  not 
mean  to  give  it  up  without  fiurtfaer  proof  than  your  assertion.  Inop^ 
position  to  tUs  nasertion,  there  are,  I  believe,  the  anthoiity  of  ^ 
Irish  parUftmettt  and  of  adminrifUration — the  declaration  of  die  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Secretary  of  Ireland  --the  Pastoral  letters  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  Bishops  :  and  that  which  is  paramount  to  all.autho- 
rities  united,  the  fact  Usdf.  What,  my  Lord !  a  Catholic  Hbdiion  ! 
why  all  the  chiefs  were  Protestants!  all  the  Catholic  nobility,  all  die 
Catholic  baronets,  and  all  the  great  Catholic  proptftetors  wer^ 
drawn  up  in  qirray,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  yeomanry  in  order 
to  put  it  down.  All  the  Catholic  Bishops  pubti^ed  p«sl<ur«l  letleis 
to  cautiontheir flocks  against  it,  and  to  reclaim  its  deluikd  supporters. 
ylllxhe  Catholic  Clergy  of  dignity  and  note,  and  the  body  ot  Catholic 
Pastors  at  lai^e  exc^rted  all  their  influence  to  check  its  progress." 

Still  you  assure  ms  thut  ^t  was  a  Catholic  rebellion ;  because  (fori 
cannot  even  conjecture  any  other  reason^  the  naob  of  rebels  weoe 
Catholics ;  but  surely^  your  Lordship  is  not  to  be  informed  that  in 
every  country,  the  mob  must  in  all  cases  be  of  the  predomioaiit 
reUgion  :  or  that  rebeUions  take  their  tendency,  and  dieir  dewHtti^ 
nations,  oot  from  the  religion  of  the  crowd>  who  are  mere  initru- 
mefits,  but  from  the  'designs  of  the  leaders  who  ccaaduct  the  plot, 
and  give  the  iiopulse.  No,  my  Lord,  it  was  not  a  Catholic  refief- 
lion,  nor  for  Catholic  ascendancy :  it  was  a  French  rebdlion^  Md 
jfor  Freneh  Anarchy.  But  I  leave  this  subject  to  persons .  of 
greater  weight  and  talents :  and  I  trust,  that  some  Irish  peer,  or 
perhaps  bishop,  prompted  by  an  honorable  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
justice  and  to  his  country,  will  call  upon  your  Lordship  in  your 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  either  to  prove,  or  to  recal^  an  asser- 

'  Tliere  west  tome  Catholic  as  well  as  Protettsiit  CWrggrmea  ancI'DiiseBtiog 
Mkisters  in  it,  bat  their  namber  was  TSiy<|aiall. 
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:tioB  higbly  injurious  to  so  numerous  and  so  respectable  a  portion  of 
the  Irish  nation. 

In. the  same  p.  (No.  II.  363.) •your  Lordship  observes  that  the  ''ad- 
vantage resulting  from. the  grant  of  the  Catholic  claims  now  urged 
would  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  few  of  ^  the  richer  and  higher 
classes :"  an  admission  which,  I  own,  rather  surprises  me.  A  very 
amall  number  of  Catholics  are  then  likely  to  be  introduced  into  par- 
liament :  where  then  are  we  to  find  the  Popish  legislators,  and  the 
Popish  laws,  the  Popish  advisers  and  Popish  advice,  with  which 
.you  attempt  to  terrify  your  readers  in  the  following  page  ?  Yout 
Lordshipi  it  seems,  can  raise  and  lay  phantoms  at  pleasure, 

Pectus  falsis  terroribus  ioiplet. 

But  to  return  to  the  council  of  I^teran,  it  enjoins,  you  say,  '^  the 
utter  extirpation  of  Heretics  (that  is,   of  all  Christians  differing 
from  the   Church  of  Rome)  and  the  dethronement  of  heretical 
sovereigns/'  I  am  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  pointing  oul 
tlir^  grievous  mistakes  in  these  three  short  lines.     The  Council  of 
Lateran,  that  is,  the  sovereigns  and  bishops  of  Christendom  ordered 
wartabe  waged  not  against  heretics  in  generalyhut  against  the 
Albigenses  in  particular,  heretics  who  taught  odious  and  immoral 
doctrines,  and  at  the  same  time  rebels  >vfao  had  disturbed  the  public 
peace.    Tliey  deposed  not  heretical  sovereigns  but  vassal  princes, 
who,  in  opposition  to  their  /tege  lords^  aided  or  protected  those 
rebels.     In  fine,  my  Lord,  heretics  are  not  "  all  Christians  differing 
fram4ie  Church  of  Rome/' but  those   only  who  are  engaged  in 
obstinate  error*  ^ 

Your  Lordship  will,  I  presume,  admit  that  heresy  is  a  crime ; 
it  is  qualified  as  «uch  by  St.  Paul.*  Heresy  is  not  every  error,  but 
'  an  obstitMte  error  in  matters  of  faith.*  Such  is  the  definitiofi 
which  we  all  learn  in  our  infancy !  To  this  libenj  definition,  which 
condemns  the  opinion  but  spares  the  person,  your  Lordship  can 
have' no  objection;  at  all  events  you  cannot  censure  Catholics,  who, 

«1*ita8  ill.  10,  n. 

*  Question.  What  vice  U  opposite  to  faith?  Ap»wer,  Heresy,  which  is  an 
^haiimiie  error  in  matters  of  lklth.^Donay  Cfttechism,  p.  IS ;  a  catechism  in 
ImiTersal  use  in  l^s^ish  Catholic  Sdiools. 
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vyie  they  lament  the  diffusion  of  doctrines  which  they  cannot  but 
deem  erroneous,  presume  not  to  fathom  the  secrets  df  the  human 
heart,  and  tax  those  \^ho  profess  them  with  obstinacy. 

-To  strengthen  this ob^rvation  with  an  autliority,  which  yoahave 
in  otbe^  works  quoted  with  respect^  give  me  leave  to  cite  St.  August 
tine,  who  thus  addresses  his  friend  Ilonoratus,  in  the  beginning  of 
bb  short  but  excellent  treatise  De  Vtilitate  Credendi : — '*  Si  mihi> 
Honorate,  unum  atque  idem  videretur  esse  hasreticu's,  et  credent 
htcreiicis  homo,  taAi  lingua  quam  stylo  in  hac  causa  conquieacendum 
mihi  esse  arbitrarer.  Nunc  vero  cum  inter  duo  plurimum  iatersit: 
quandoquidem  hai'eticus  est,  ut  mea  fert  opinio,  qui  alicujus'tempo- 
ralis  commodi  et  maxime  glorise  principatusque  sui  gratia^  falsas  ac 
novas  opiniones  vel  gigiiit  vel  sequitur :  ille  autem,  qui  faujusmocn 
hominibus  credit,  homo  est  imaginatione  quadam  veritatis  ac  pietatis 
illusus/' 

To  this  benevolent  opinion  every  Catholic  will,  I  am  sure,  most 
readily  subscribe,  and  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  with  yotit*  Lord* 
ship's  approbation.  But  if  you  reject  th^  opinion  of  St.  Augustine 
and  the  de^nition  of  our  catechism,  in  order  to  repel  your  indirect 
chaise  t>f  uncharitableness,  I  must  have  recourse  to  retaliation,  a 
weapon  which  I  handle  with  regret,  but  to-  which  the  assailttnt  can 
have  no  objection.  Catholics,  my  Lord,  believe  that  your  doctrines 
are  heretical;  you  swear  that  Catholic  doctrines  are  idolatrtms;! 
leave  your  Lordship  to  decide  which  of  the  two  qualifications  i$ 
the  most  polite  and  flattering ;  or  which  is  mo6t  exposed  to  die  cen- 
sure passed  in  the  Gospel  upon  the  hypocrite ;  *^  First  cast  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast 
the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye."    (Matt.  vii.  5.) 

In  yoin- conclusion,  my  Lord,  you  have,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  rhetoricians,  risen  both  in  boldness  of  assertion,  in  vdie- 
mence  of  language,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  in  virulence 
of  sentiment.  1  will  not  attempt  to  rival  your  Lordship  or  pursue 
your  flight  as  you  soar  through  this  region  of  daikness  and  of  thun- 
der— 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  tbe  dusky  air, 
Tliat  feelfi  unusual  weight : 

I  will  merely  presume  to  make  a  few  observations — Whether 
Boman    Catholics  enjoy    ^ull  and    complete    toleration  9    and 


whether  every  concession  of  a  civil  nature  cansiatent  with  pmblie 
Meouritj/,  has  been  made  to  them,  &c.  is  the  subject  in  debate 
between  us.  Your  Lordship  \(^annly  maintains  the  affirmative. 
I  humbly  suggest  that  toleration  cannot  be  perfect  as  long  as 
the  Catholic  Peer  is  deprived  of  his  birth-right;  the  opulent- 
comiiioner  of  honorable  distinction;  the  man  of  talents  of  the 
reward  of  useful  exertion ;  and  the  sailor  and  the  soldier  of  the 
jBUnii^  of  valor,  and  of  the  crown  of  victory. 

Your   Lordship  loudly  asserts  that  the  grant  of  the   Catholic 
djums  would  endanger  the  Protestant  establishment :  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  assure  your  Lordship  and  the  public,  that  it  would 
strengthen  it,  by  removing  the  causes  of  hatred,  and  joining  every 
b^art  and  band  in  its  cordial  support.    I  have  gone  farther  ^and 
ventured  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  interest,  and  therefore  that  it 
cannot  be  the  wish,  of  the  Catholics   ta  overturn  the  Established 
Church*    No,  my  Lord ;  they  consider  the  Church  of  England  as 
less  inimical  to  them   than  any  sect  of  Dissidents,   as  likely  to 
m^ke  a  more  moderate  use  of  the  influence  which  she  possesse8>* 
SM^  at  the  same  time  as  a  check  upon  all  religious  parties,  that 
prevents  them  from  falling  foul  upon  each  other,  and  engaging 
in  mutual  hostilities !  I  have  moreover  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  Catholics  have  no  ambitious  projects  in  view,  and  seA  not 
for  power  as  a  body,  but  merely  pray  that  the  career  of  honor 
.and  of  influence,  open  to   the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  should 
not  be  closed  against  them  only ;  in  fine,  I  have  been  so  bold 
as  to  point  out  some  slight  mistakes,  and  to  correct  some  mis- 
nomers, which  have  escaped  unnoticed  from  your  Lordship,  and 
^  which,  if  not  rectified,  might,. contrary  to  your  intention,  have  pro- 
duced mischievous   prejudices.     How  far   I  have  succeeded,  I 
leave  to  the  public  to  determine,  and  trust  the  decision  with  the 
'Utmost  confidence,  to  tire  candor,  the  godd  sense,  and  above  all, 
to  the  independent  spirit,  of  the  nation. 

A  few  more  short  remiyrks,  my  Lord,  and  I  Will  close-  with 
pleasure  a  task  which  I  took  up  with  reluctance.  You  deprecate 
warmth  a7id  party  zeal  in  disputes  merely  political,  as  highly  un- 
becoming the  office  of  a  clergyman,  from  whence  we  may  infer 
that,  ip  religious  debates,  you  conceive  such  feelings  allowable, 
^or  my  part,  1  deprecate  warmth  and  party  zeal  in  all   discus^ 
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of  truths  and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  To  speak  evil  of  fio 
man,  to  be  -no  brawlers,  but  gentle,  showing  all  meekness  unto 
nil  men,  (Tit.1ii.  €.)  is  the  acknowledged  duty  of  every  Christ 
tian,  though  seldom  practised  in  polemic  contests,  particulaijy 
when  an  attack  upon  Catholics  is  the  object.  They  are  tamed 
loose  as  beasts  of  prey  to  every  scribbler,  and  to  every  declaimer  \ 
towards  them  there  is  no  law  of  nations ;  -every  stratagem  li 
allowable  in  the  contest ;  every  poisoned  weapon  is  employed 
without  remorse.  Their  tenets  are  misrepresented ;  their  con* 
duct  is  vilified;  their  very  oaths  are  rejected,  though  never 
did  any  society  make  so  many  ^d  so  great  sacrifices  to 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  as  the  long^ndured  persecutions,  pri« 
Tations,  and,  what  is  still  more  reptqpnnt  to  a  generous  inind; 
the  disgrace  and  motkery,  of  near  three  centuries  amply  testify. 

Yel^  my  liord^  it  might  be  recollected,  that  the  Catholic 
Religion  was,  for  nine  long  centuries,  the  religion  of  England  ( 
dmt  to  it  you  owe  the  stateliest  edifices  that  grace  the  land, 
9lid  in  particular  that  venerable  Cathedral  in  which  you  sonoie^ 
times  idt  entibrooed ;  the  two  Universities,  with  all  their  noble 
furniture,  and  all  their  orderly  regulations  ;  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  parochial  churches,  ccJleges,  and  charitable  establish- 
ments, that  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction,  and  inspire  senti- 
ments of  piety  and  benevolence.  Nay,  more ;  to  it  the  Church 
of  England  owes  the  creeds  that  fix  her  faith,  and  raise  her 
above  sectarian  versatility,  the  dignified  forms  that  distinguish 
her  congregations  from  the  mobs  of  conventicles,  and  the  very 
prayers  and  liturgy  which  she  glories  in  as  a  perfect  model  of 
adoration.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  it  would  contribute  much 
more  to  the  propagation  of  truth,  if  you  were  to  call  the  atten- 
tion  of  your  clergy  to  these  features  of  resemblance,  to  these 
debts  of  gratitude,  than  to  explain  and  to  defend  the  grounds  of 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

I  have  abstained  from  controversial  topics  as  much  as  the 
nature  of  the  discussion  would  permit,  and  i  mean  not  to'  enter 
that  field  at  present :  but  you  will  allow  me  to  observe,  that  the 
Reformation  was  an  era  of  irritation  and  of  frenzy,  and  conse- 
quently of  exaggeration,  and  therefore,  that  statements  made  by 
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persons  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  contest^  and  so  strongly  influ* 
enced  by  the  passions  of  the  times  as  were  the  Reformers^  ought 
to  be  perused  with  caution  and  with  diffidence.  To  close,  not 
widen,  the  breach^  is  the  endeavour  of  the  wise,  the  fond  wish  of 
th^  benevolent,  and  the  duty  of  the  charitable,  and  one  step 
t05¥ards  that  most  desirable  event  is  to  consider  rather  the  many 
articles  in  which  we  agree,  than  the  few  in  which  we  differ, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  the  latter,  to  be  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
candor,  of  impartiality,  and  even  of  indulgence.  After  all,  my 
Lord,  Faith,  with  all  its  high  prerogatives,  is  yet  subservient  t6 
Charity;  and  we  transgress  instead  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
a  Christian,  if,  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  former,  we  violate 
the  more  important  duties  pf  the  latter.  Your  Lordship  repre- 
sents genuine  cl|ristian  charity  as  a  mark  of  the  true  church;  I 
willingly  admit  it  to  be  so,  and  leave  it  to  the  public  to  deter- 
sbine  which  party  seems  to  feel  its  influence  most  in  the  present 
contest. 

I  conclude,  by  sincerely  wishing  that  your  Lordship  may  long 
enjoy  in  health  and  tranquillity  the  honorable  situation  in  which 
you  weri^  placed  by  your  illustrious  pupil,  the  friend  of  die 
Catholic  ciuise  and  of  toleration. 

J  have  the  honor,  &c.  i&c. 

JOHN  CHETWODE  EUSTACE. 

South  A^dle^f'Slreet,  London^ 
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LETTER,    &^. 


REVEREND  S1R> 

W  HEN  your  Letter  to  me  was  announced  iii 
the  public  papers,  I  expected  only  a  pasquinade  under  a 
fictitioois  xifione,  ib  wt»ch  I  was  ag&in  to  be  xiepreseilted  as 
an  advocate  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  because  I  had  pro- 
moted the  Litiii'gy  *f  thfe  Gfuitch  of  England.  Such  re- 
presentations are  perfectly  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Puritans,  who  regarded  obe  Churches  of  England 
and  of  Rome  as  twin-sisters,  who  viewed  the  Prayer-book 
and  the  Mass<>book  in  the  same  %ht|  and  always  ^vdghed 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  when  they  meditated  a  blow 
against  thfe  Church  of  Ettgland.  iBut  I  never  beard  before, 
that  the  members  of  yowr  Church  admitted  the  similarity 
which  was  urged  by  the  Puiita^s  (  md  therefore,  as  your 
name  was  previously  unj^own  to  me,  I  supposed  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  ma«k,  to  conceal  an  attack  from  some 
other  quarter,  I  have  beep  lately  however  informed,  that 
you  have  a  real  existence }  and  that,  so  far  from  writing  in 
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the  way  of  ridicule  or  banter,  you  are  serious  in  suppo^ng 
me  a  defender  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  do  not,  indeed, 
perceive  that  you  consider  me  as  altogether  a  convert  to  * 
your  religion  j  but  you  claim  the  honor  (if  an  honor  it  i^) 
of  having,  in  the  Margaret  Professor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  an  advocate  of  those  very  principles,  which 
the  .writers  of  your  Church  have  urged  against  the  Rer 
formation.. 

You  suppose,  that  I  have  abandoned  **  the  vital  principle 
of  Protestantism ;"   that  I  have  conceded  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  the  post,  in  which  ^e  strived  to  ehtrench  herself  . 
gainst  the  early  Reformers  j    and  you  admire  the  manli- 
iiess  and  candor,  with  which  the  conces^on  has  been  made 
by  a  Protestant  Professor.     The  notion,  once  entertained 
by  every  Protestant,  that  the  Bible  only  is  the  fountain  of 
religious  tn^th,  is  now  abandoned,  as  you  imagine^  by  a 
Divine  even  of  the  Established  Church.     I  am  supposed  to 
admit,   that  something  more  than   the  Bible  is  wanted^ 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  doctrines,   as  well  of  ow 
Church,  as  of  your  own.    I  am  consequently  represented^ 
as  defending  die  Church  of  England  against  Prc^estant 
Diss^ters,  on  the  same  ground,  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
vras  defended  against  the  tenets  of  Luther.   I  should  hardly 
have  supposed  that  my  rea/  meanii^  could  have  been  so 
strangely  misund^^tood,  if  similar  representations  had  not 
been  already  made  by  some  of  my  Protestant  opponents, 
I  ascribed  diem,  however,  entirely  to  the  heat  of  contitv 
velrsy ;  I  thought  them  unworthy  of  notice,  and  supposed, 
that,  with  every  rational  being,  they  would  involve  their 
own  confutation.     My  opponents  have  full  liberty  to  apply 
to  me  whatever  names  they  choose,  whether  it  be  Papist^ 
ot  Sodman,  whether  it  be  Jew  or  Mahometan.    From 
mich  titles  of  intended  reproach,  no  man  can  stand  in  need 
dr  viAdkation,  wJiose  rel^oos  opinions  have  be^  so  fully  s 
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and  decidedly  recorded.  T  do  not  indeed  believe,  that  any 
thing,  opprobrious  was  intended^  on  your  part ;  on  the  con- 
trary, you  must,  consistently,  believe,  that  you  confer  an 
honor  on  every  man,  whom  you  consider  as  approaching 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  But  since,  with  real  earnestness, 
though  with  great  simplicity,  you  have  adopted  the  notion, 
that  I  have  really  conceded  an  important  position  to. the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  this  notion,  if  not  confuted,  might* 
at  the^res€fi$  moment  he  of  serious  injury  to  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  I  no  longer  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  indifFe- 
rence,  whether  the  confutation  be  withholden,  or  not.  .  I 
will  prove,  therefore,  that  I  have  not  made  the  concession 
imputed  to  me ;  that  I  have  not  required  more  than  the 
Bible  to  maintain  the  truth  of  our  doctrines ;  that  I  have 
not  defended  the;  Church  of  England  against  Protestant 
Di^entef  s  on  the  same  ground,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  defended  against  the  early  Reformers.  Whefi  th6 
Church  of  England  is  assailed  on  all  sides,  it  is  more  than 
ey^r  necessary,  that  the  foundation,  on  which  it  stands, 
should  be  neither  weakened,  nor  misunderstood. 

The  chief  cause  of  misapprehension  6n  this  subject  mu^ 
be  sought  in  the  common  error  of  confounding  two  things, 
which,  though  united  in  our  Church,  are  in  themselves 
disti^ict ;  namely;  '^  tnte  rcdigion,*'  and  **  established  reB- 
gion/'  Men  have  argued,  as  if  those,  terms  were  synony- 
mous; and  hence  conclusions,  which  may  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  the  one,  have  been  falsely  deduced  from  the 
other.  *  If  the  terms  were  synonymous,  Truth  would  bd 
often  at  variance  with  itself;  it  would  apply,  or  hot  apply, 
to  the^ery  same  thing,  according  to  mere  accident.  Andas^ 
a  religion  does  not  become  true,  because  it  is  established,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  religion*  is  not  necessarily  tife  establish- 
ed rel^on,  because  it  is  the  true  one.  For  whether  (for  the 
sAe  of^argument"^  we  suppose  the  Church  of  England,  or 
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the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Church  of  Geneva,  or  any 
other  Church,  to  be  the  true  and  genuine  form  of  Chnstia- 
Jiity,  such  form  would  then  of  necessity  be  every-wh^ne 
adopted*  In  fact,  the  establishment  of  a  reUgion  in  any 
country  (as  both  Bishop  Warburton  and  Dn  Paley  have 
clearly  shown)  is  not  founded  on  the  consideration  of  fts 
truffi*  The  establishment  of  a  religion  is  an  act  of  the  le* 
gidature:  but  no  legislative  enactment  can  decide  the 
question  whether  a  religion  be  true  or  felse.  JIWi 
question  lies  without  the  province  of  the  legislature ;  it  is  a 
question  of  theology,  and  not  of  civil  government.  When 
a  religion  is  established  by  law,  the  honors  and  emoluments^ 
Bet  apart  for  the  'ministers  of  religion,  are  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  one  religious  party.  But  the  legislature,  in 
the  selection  of  this  party,  and  in  preferring  it  to  ail  the 
r^t,  is  guided  solely^by  the  consideration  of  its  superior 
utility  to  the  state.  And,  as  that  religion,  which  is  pro-^* 
fessed  by  the  most  numerous  and  most  powerful  party,  h 
likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the  state,  it  is  tlus  party,  with 
which  the  state  allies  itself,  and  to  which  it  affords  an 
establishment.  The  persons^  who  profess  the  religion  so 
established,  both  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  directed  in 
their  choice,  by  a  belief  that  the  object  of  their  choice  is  a 
true  religion :  and  so  far  the  truth  of  a  religioi^  may  ope- 
rate, remotely  or  indirectly ^  on  the  decision  of  the  legisla- 
ture. But  the  immediate  and  direct  motive,  which  ope^ 
rates  in  the  establishment  of  a  religion,  is  its  utility  to  the 
state :  and  that  utility  (namely,  to  the  state)  will  be  greater 
or  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  influence  of  the 
party  which  professes  it  Thus,  before  the  Reformation, 
the  Churdi  of  Rome  was  the  established  Church  in  this 
country :  but  when  the  great  body  of  the  pefople  agreed  to 
profess  Christianity  under  a  different  form,  this,  form  be* 
came  the  established  religioii :  and  it  would  cease  to  b^ 
the  established  religion,  if  at  any  time  the  great  body  of 
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the.  people  should  determioe  to  pn^ess  Christiahily  under 
ww^er  form* 

From  these  premises  it  necessarily  follows,  that  wheni^ 
wcr  a  religion  is  to  be  defended,  very  different  arguments 
are  requisite  for  its  defence,  according  as  we  have  to  defend^ 
cither  the  truth  of  that  religion,  or  the  e$tabJistment  of 
ibax  reHgion.  If,  for  instance,  the  truth  of  those  doctfine^^ 
which  ocmstitQte  the  religion  now  established  in  this  couQr 
try»  requiredf  further  illustration  than  has  been  already 
afibdbd  them  by  our  ensinent  Divines,  a  Churchman,  in 
isammon  with  every  other  Protestant,  would  appeal  to  the 
aidtority  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  Bible  alone.  And  hft 
voold  confine  himself  to  this  appeal,  whether  he  defended 
ibe  truth  of  those  doctrines  against  llie  objections  of  a  jRor 
ttonist,  or  against  the  objections  of  any  otfter  Christian* 
He  woald  not  appeal  to  the  Liturgy,  or  the  Articles,  or  the 
HomiKes ;  for  his  opponents  might  reply,  ^  We  do  nioi 
recognize  such  authority/  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that,  ia 
1  efoy  coQtroversy,  the  sole  authority,  which  can  be  con«^ 
jtstently  quoted,  is  such  as  is  mutually  admitted  by  the  coi^^ 
fesxifiog  parties*  For  thi^  reason  it  is  useless,  when  a  Ro«^ 
maaist  argues  with  a  Protestant,  to  appeal  to  Tradition  r 
&r  his  opponent  would  silence  him  by  the  simple  reply^ 
dot  the  BiUe  on^  is  the  reKgion  of  the  Protestant* 

But  a  very  different  mode  of  proceeding  is  necessary^ 
when  we  undertake  to  defend  a  religion  in  reference  to  it^ 
esttrhSfshment  /  or  in  other  words,  when  we  underti^  to> 
aspport  an  establislied  refigion  again^  the  dangers,  which 
enenace  the  destruction  of  that  establishment*  We  am 
dfen  concerned,  not  merely  with  an  abstract  theological 
iEt^ry :  We  are  concerned  also  with  a  /question  of  eccle^ 
fijastical,  and  even  of  dvil  poUty.  Every  establishment  par& 
supposes  a  test :  there  never  was,  and  there  never  can  h^^ 
a  r^ion  established  by  law,  without  some  formulary,  ta 
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d^ne  that  religion.    The  Bible  is  coihmon  to  aflChrb* 
dans.    The  Trinitanaki  and  the  Unitarian ;  both  they  who 
admit)  and  they  who  oppose,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atones 
ment ;  both  the  adversaries,  and  the  advocates,  of.  uncon* 
ditbaal  election ;  the  believers  in  seven  sacraments,  tbe 
believers  in  two  sacrament^  and  the  believers  in  no  tticnu 
ment^  all  appeal  to  the  Bible,  as  authority  for  their  resped* 
ive  opinions.    A  declaration,  ther^ore,  grounded  on  the 
Bible  aUme^  though  it  determines,  that  the  perdon,  who 
makes  it,  professes  himself  a  Christian^  can  never  deter- 
mine, whether  die  Christianity,  which  he  professes,  is  the 
teligion  hy  law  established.   And  it  is  on  this  very  accoonc, 
that  in  England  and  Ireland,  when  a  Churchnum  qualifies^ 
he  qudifies,  not  by  the  Bible,  but  by  the  Liturgy.    Now 
in  the  Works,^  which  I  have  lately  published,  aiid  to  which 
your  Letter  applies,  I  had  no  occasion  to  defend  (which  I 
should  have  done  had  it  been  necessary)  the  EstiA>ysbed 
Religion  m  respect  to  its  truth.    In  that  case,  1  should  have 
appealed  to  the  Bible  alone j  as  the  Jbuntain  of  religioM  - 
truth ;  I  shouM  have,  defended  the  truth  of  our  doctrioctt, 
not  by  saying  that  they  were  contained  in  our  Liturgy  and 
Articles,  but  by  prcmng  those  doctrines  to  be  founded  on 
a  just  interpretation  of  the  Bible.    But  when  I  argued 
against  the  support,  which  was  given  by  Churchm^  to 
the  Lancasterian  System  and   the  Bible  Society,   I  de^^ 
clared  expressly  and  repeatedly,  that  my  argum^its  were 
addressed  to  Churchmen  only.    I  addressed  myself  there- 
fore to  persons,  who  already  agreed  with  me  as  to  the 
trvJJi  of  the  established  religion ;  but  ^o  differed  from 
me  in  respect  to  the  means  of  continuing  that  retigioli 
(acknowledged  by  both  parties  to  be  true  J  in  its  present 
estabUshfnent.    On  the  priinciple,  therefore,  which  guided 
our  legislature  in  the  enactment,  that  Churchmen  should 
qualify  by  the  Liturgy,  as  the  criterion  or  test  of  the 
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established  Church,  I  contended,  that,  in  proportion  z& 
tbh  criterion  or  test  were  neglected^  our  religious  Esta- 
blkhment  would  he  endangered.  Without  the  Bible,  indeed^ 
we  cannot  be  Christians ;   but  without   the   Liturgy  we 
cannot  be  Churchmen.  '  When  cTiurchmen,  therefore,  dis- 
tribute Bibles  among  the  poor  of  the  Establishment,  I  con« 
tended,,  that  they  should  accompany  the  Bible  with  the 
Prayer-book.'    But  I  did  not  contend,  that,  when  the  trutk 
of  our  doctrines  was  to  be  maintained  against  Dissenters^ 
an  appeal  should  be  made  to.  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,.  a& 
the  authorized  mterpretation  of  the  Church.     I  could  not 
be  supposed  to  apply  such  an  appeal  to  men,  who  rejected 
diat  interpretation.     In  all  that  I  wrote  against  the  Lancas- 
terism  system  and  the  Bible  Society,  I  had  no  concern 
whatever  with  Dissentients  of  any  description.     I  repeat- 
edly declared,  that  I  did  not  desire  to  interfere  with  their 
conduct,  in  regard  either  to  the  former,  or  to  the  lattei^ 
iostitudon*    I  addressed  myself  only  to  Churchmen,  and 
.  to  them  only,  oa  the  score  of  consis/aia/.    I  urged  the 
impropriety  of  inattention,  on  their  part,  to  the  Book  which 

,  *  I  stated  111  my  Letter  to  Mn  Vansittart,  that  from  the  beginning 
of  1804-,  when  the  Bible  Society  was  founded,  to  the  end  of  1811, 
the  nuitib^r  of  Prayer-books  printed  at  our  University  Press  v  as  tvoenty 
thousand  less,  than  during  an  equal  period  immediately  preceding  the 
fonnation  of  that  Society.  From  a  subsequent  examination  which  I 
should  hav^.tliought  unnecessary,  if  a  very  partial  statement  had  not 
been  roa^Je  by  an  opponent,  I  have  learnt  that  the  ntunber  which  were 
on  hand  at  Lady-day,  1804,  (the  accounts  being  made  up  half-yearly) 
was  37,767;  and  the  number  on  hand  at  Michaelmas,  1811,  lyas 
S5,^l.  The  sat^y  therefore,  of  Prayer-books  had  diminished  in  nearly 
llie'  same  proportion  as  the.  printing  of  tliem.  But  I  have  the  satis- 
factieu  to  add,  that  since  the  publication  of  my  **  Inquiry  into  the 
Conseqtiences  of  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer-book  with  the  Bible,** 
which  was  at  the  beginning  of  1  Si 2,  the  demand  for  Prayer-books  at 
bur  office  has  been  gradually  iucreasing^  alid  now  exceeds  the  demand 
^h  of /bfwr  periods.      * 
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i^onsHtutes  the  Chqrchmam,  ivhether  4hat  ihattembn  n^rere 
displayed  in  the  education  of  children,  or  in  the  instruction 
of  adults.  .  Though  the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  the 
Protestant,  when  the  tiuth  of  his  religion  is  to  be  defended^ 
yet,  as  every  one,  who  profiesses  himself  a  Churchman, 
thereby  professes  his  assent  to  what  is  taught  by.  the 
Church,  it  then  becomes  essentially  necessary,  if  be  would 
remain  consistent  with  himself,  that,  together*  'with  the  Bi^ 
ife,  which  is  the  sole  fountain  of  Christian  faith,  tie  should 
distribute  that  fprmulary,  in  which  he  n)ust<bieli(^yie,  if  his 
professions  are  sincere,  that  th$  waters  of  the  fountain  have 
been  drawn  pure  and  uncdrrupted.  In  short,  my  whole 
and  sole  endeavours  have  been  directed  to  the  single  point 
^  of  making  Churchmen  aware  of  the  dangers,  which  threaten 
the  Establishment,  and  of  preventing  them,  if  possible,  froai 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  its  destruction. 

Where  then  is  the  concession,  which  I  have  made  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  ?  What  post,  have  I  abandoned,  or 
what  cause  have  I  afforded  for  your  congratulatory  ad- 
dress ?  Point  out  to  me,  if  you^  can,  the  similarity  be- 
tween my  method  of  defending  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  mode  adopted  by  your  writers  in  defending  the 
Church  of  ■  Rome  ?  When  Luther  and  his  associates  pro- 
tested against  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  protested  against 
•her  doctrlneSy  which  they  denied  to  be  true  ;  and  in  op- 
position to  those  doctrines,  they  composed  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  they  presented  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Augsburg. 
Here,  then,  the  contending  parties  were  at  issue  on  the  que$- 
tion,  whether  those  doctrines,  which  in  the  Confession  «f 
Augsburg,  contradicted  the  genets  of  the  Romish  Church, 
were  true  or  false.  The  one  party  jippealed  to  the  Bible  and 
Tradition :  the  other  party  rejected  the  authority  of  Tra- 
dition, and,  appealed  to  the  Bible  ^lone :  and  hence  the 
two  parties^  not  agreeing^  on  tlieir  first  principles,  never 
.^4l  ¥?ri  PQver  can,  arrive?  at  th^  same  conclusions.  .  The 
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Lutherans  sdll  adh^e  tb  the  doctrines  maintamed  in  th«f 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  retains 
the  doctrines  decreed  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Now,  in 
order  to  make  a  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
Protestant  Dissenters,  similar  to  that  defence,  which  was 
made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  against  the  early  Reformers, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  appeal,  not  only  to  the  Bible,  but 
also  to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles.  But  I  think  you  would 
find  it  diflkult  to  discover  a  passage  in  any  of  my  Writings, 
where  I  had  appealed  to  our  Liturgy  and  Articles  in  a  con- 
troversy  wiA  Dissenters.  I  have  tried,  indjeed,  to  defend 
the  Establishment,  as  an  establishment,  by  inculcating  the 
necessity  of  an  increased  attention  to  the  Liturgy,  in  the 
faistruction  of  'the  old,  as  well  as  of  the  young.  But  those 
exhortations  were  confined  to  Churchmen^  who  admit  the 
truth  of  our  Liturgy  and  Articles ;  they  nather  ^ere,  nor 
could  be,  designed  to  influence  the  conduct  of  men,  who 
liekiier  subscribe  to  our  Articles,  nor  admit  our  Liturgy  in 
public  worship.  I  should  rejoice  indeed  to  hear,  that  they 
consented  to  both ;  and  I  would  gladly  use  my  humble 
endeavours  to  persuade  them  to  such  consent,  if,  after  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  much  abler  writers,  their 
consent  were  not  rather  a  matter  to  ,be  wished,  than  to  be 
expected.  But,  if  I  should  undertake  the  task  of  soHdting 
such  consent,  I  should  not  be  guilty  of  taking  for  granted 
the  thing  to  be  proved  ;  I  should  abstain  from  appealing  to 
an  authority  not  previously  recognised  by  my  opponents  j 
I  should  appeal  to  the  Bible  alone,  which  is  recognised  by 
every  Christian. 

On  the  same  principle,  if  I  were  defending  the  truth  of 
our  doctrines  against  a  writer  of  ijour  church,  I  should 
confine  myself  to  the  same  common  authority,  though  you 
yourself  (p.  424.)  do  not  perceive  *'  by  what  rule  of  logic** 
I  have  asserted  in  the  Inquiry,  that  '*  every  true  Protestant, 
when  arguing  with  a  Catholic,  must  contend  for  the  BiiU 
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ahne.^*     1  have  made  the  assertion  in  perfect  (Conformity 
with  the  principles  which  pervade  the  Works  to  which  you 
allude :  and  you  are  not  only  mistaken  ^ox/r^e^,  but  (No.  IL 
p.  415.)  you  strangely  impose  upon  yoiir  readers^  when  you 
gravely  tell  them  that  the  principle-—"  true  religion  can- 
not be  found  by  the  Bible  alone**— is  the  principle  fot 
which  I  contend.     Had  this  principle  been  stated  in  words 
professedly  your  own,  I  should  have  only  complained  of 
an  unaccountable  mistake.     But  you  have  included  those 
words  between  inverted  commas,  and  have  thus  seduced 
your  readers  into  the  belief,  that  they  ai'e  words,  which 
had  been  used   by   me.     And  this  pretended  quotation, 
which  will  be  readily  received  as  genuine^  not  only  by 
Catholics,  but  by  a  numerous  body  of  Protestants,  has  a 
conspicuous  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  your  book,  and 
serves  for  the  basis  of  all  your  subsequent  reasoning.     It 
is  hence  that  you  exult  in  the  conclusion  of  your  Letter 
that  I  am  reduced  either  to  the  dilemma  of  the  man,  who 
fixed  the  world  upon  a  tortoise,  or  to  the  necessity  of 
arguing  in  a  circle,  by  reasoning  from  our  Liturgy  and 
Articles  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  from  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  to  our  Liturgy  and  Articles. 
But  as  your  basis  is  false,  your  superstructure  falls  at  once 
to  the  ground.     In  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  I  would 
analyse  every  passage  with  the  severity  of  a  critic  ;  I  would 
investigate  its  meaning,  unfettered  by  theological  ^sterns ; 
and  the  meaning  thus  diiscovered  I  would  adopt  as  the  true 
meaning.     I  would  not  try  it  by  any  **  other  r\x\e  of  faith," 
as  you  say  at  p.  42  L,  and  surrender  *^  the  old  principle  of 
the  Reformers,"  as  you  say  in  the  same  place.     When  the 
truth  of  our  doctrines  is  to  be  proved,  I  recognise  no  other 
rule  of  faith,  than  the  rule  of  Scripture.     And  if,  instead 
of  believing,  as  I  dp,  that  our  Liturgy  and  Articles  are 
conformable  with  a  j\ist  interpretation  of  Scripture,  with 
VOL.  n.        Fam.        NO.  IIL  F 
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ai^  interpretation,  not  transferred  from  the  Articles  them- 
selves, but  deduced  a  priori  by  the  same  grammatical  and 
historical  analysis,  by  which  we  discover  the  meaning  of 
oilier  ancient  writings,  I  should  ever  be  convinced,  that 
such  independent  interpretation  contradicted  what  has  been 
given  to  us  by  our  Reformers  as  a  legitimate  deduction 
from  the  Bible,  I  should  declare,  that  the  work  of  man 
9iust  yield  to  the  work  of  God.  Whether  the  doctrines 
of  your  Church,  or  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  be  true 
or  false,  must  be  determined  wholly  and  solely  by  w  ap- 
peal to  the  Bible* 

I  hope.  Sir,  that  you  will  thus  understand  the  difference 
between  defending  an  Establishment  by  urging  the  circu- 
htion  of  the  Liturgy,  which  is  the  test  of  that  Establish- 
ment, and  defending  the  truth  of  an  Established  Religion 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Bibk  alone.   Unless,  therefore,  you  a^e 
prepared  to  let  the  Bible  without  TraditioUj  as  I  am  to  let 
the  Bible  without  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  be  th^  rule 
for  deciding  controversies  between  your  Church  and  mine, 
you  congratulate  yourself  in  vain  on  the  similarity  of  our 
©pinions.     But  your  Sermon  on  "  the  Inadequaof  of  the 
Bible  to  be  an  exclusive  rule  of  Faith"  (though  dedicated 
to  me,}  and  your  appeal  to  the  Tradition  of  your  Churchy 
aflford  no  reason  to  hope,  that  you  will  consent  to  the  de- 
cision  of  our  religious  differences  by  the  Bible  alone.    If  I 
mistake  not  your  meaning  at  p.  427 — 9,  you  agree  with 
other  writers  of  your  community  in  making  Tradition  the 
paramount  authority ^  by  which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
Christian  doctrines  is  to  be  decided.     This  Tradition  is 
supposed  to  **  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  or 
their  immediate  successors,"   in  like  manner  as  modem 
Jews  imagine  that  the  Tradition  of  their  Church  was  orally 
transmitted  from  Moses  and  his  immediate  successors^ 
Then  taking  for  granted  that  our  Liturinr  corresponds  ta 
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tfour  Tradldoa,  you  as$ert  fbat  ^^  the  argument  between  us 
is  simply  a  contest  d^  vnfJore  tesUumj  on  which  human 
judgment  can  eaaly  decide/*  And  this  decision,  you  think, 
18  made  at  once  by  the  declaration,  that  the  one  was  re- 
cenred  from  the  **  innovating  hands  of  the  Reformers,'' 
while  the  other  wsts  inherited  ^*  from  the  earlier  Fathers 
of  the  Church  and  disciples  of  the  Apostles/'  From  these* 
premises  the  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  the  English  Li*, 
turgy  mu^  be  fahe^  and  Romish  Tradition  trw^  Co]i4' 
sequently,  this  Traditbn  is  the  proper  criterion  for  the  de«> 
cision  of  religious  disputes.  But  if  this  criterion  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  doctrines  of  our  respective  Churches,  the  one ' 
w31  stcmd  the  test,  the  other  will  not :  whence  it  follows^ 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  true  Church,  and  tiie 
Chiirch  of  England  a  hls^  one.  Q.  E.  D.-r^This  reason*^ 
ing  may  be  very  satisfactory  to  those,  who  previ6usly 
agree  wiA  you  in  taking  for  granted  the  thing  to  be 
proved.  But  what  will  become  of  your  reasoning,  if^ 
while  I  admk  that  pur  Litvurgy  was  received  from  the 
hands  of  Reformers,  I  deny  that  your  Tradition  was  in* 
herlted  from  the  Apostles.  I  think  you  would  not  be  able 
to  bring  sditislactory  evidenoe,  that  we  have  inherited  from 
die  Apostle^  any  other  doctrines,  than  those,  which  are 
recorded  1^  their  genuine  isirriitings,  as  contained  in  the 
Mew  Teststment.  Hence  it  was,  ^t  our  Reformers  re^ 
jeeted  the  authority  pf  TsaiiliQn :  and  this  very  rejection 
is  ^M  wtuch  coQsdtutes  the  tital  principle  of  ib^  titfoT'i^ 
vmtiofu  But  diis  ^^  vital  princq^e,'^  though  it  led  them  to 
the  Bible  alone,  as  tiie  soi^ fountain  of  rdigious  truth,  did 
not  prevent  th^a  from  compo^g  Formularies*  gr  Con« 
IssiBions,  ceHntsdniiig  doctrines,  which  they  deduced  fronji 
the  Bible.  These  were  necessary  to  Sstinguish  the  new 
«eligiou3  pvi^^  ^  well  from  each  other,  as  from  th^ 
Ouireh  ^f  Rome:  and  whoever  chose  to  profess  Iiimself 
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an  adherent,  to  this,  or  to  Aat  party,  made  his  profession, 
in  the  only  possible  way,  by  signifying  his  assent  to  the 
Formulary,  which  distinguished  such  party*  In  this  re- 
q>ect  the  Church  of  England 'and  the  Church  of  Rome  act 
alike :  we  each  subscribe  to  our  respective  Creeds.  But 
there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  principle,  by  which  we 
obtain  mitkoriti/  for  our  respective  Creeds.  We  do  not 
elevate  our  Liturgy  and  Articles  f,o  the  rank  of  Romish 
Tradition,  and  pretend  to  derive  them  from  the  Aposdes 
through  a  long  succession  of  Fathers.  We  acknowledge 
in  them  no  co-existent  and  co-equal  authority  with  the 
Scriptures:  much  less  do  we  admit  (as  I  think  you  6,0  of 
Tradition)  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  must  be  tried  by 
our  formidary  of  faith.  This  would  really  be  the  Circulus 
vitiosus,  which  you  mendon  in  p.  428. ;  our  formulary  of 
faith  is  professedly  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures alone:  this  position  is  maintained  in  the^  Articles 
themselves:  no  man,  therefore,  in  his  sober  senses,  would  be 
absurd  enough  to  -ascribe  to  our  Liturgy  or  our  Articles  an 
authority  independent  of,  or  co-equal  with,  the  Bible.  I 
know  indeed  that  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  the  heat  of  controver- 
sy, has  declared  me  guilty  of  this  absurdity,  and,  in 
defiance  of  repeated  declarations  to  the  contrary,  has  assert- 
ed that  I  make  for  the  Liturgy  ^^  a  claim  of  eqtuxUty  with 
the  Bible.''  The  passage  in  which  he  makes  this  groundless 
assertion,  was  too  advantageous  to  your  cause  to  remain 
unnoticed.  You  have  produced  it  therefore  at  full  length 
in  p.  427,  and  then  triumphantly  conclude,  "  This  is  truly. 
Sir,  the  confirmation  of  all  I  have  advanced."  Now  the 
passage,  which  you  have  there  quoted  in  confirmation  of 
your  argument,  you  ought  at  least  to.  have  known  to  be  a 
gross  misstatement :  for  at  the  very  opening  of  your  Pam- 
phlet, you  profess  not  only  to  have  read  my  Inquiry,  but  to 
have  purchased    also  my    **  Correspondence  with    Mr, 
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Vansittart  on  the  same  subject,  and  also  my  Sarmon  at  St. 
FauFs.  All  these  Works  so  clearly  prove  the  mis-statement 
in  question,  that  you  have  acted  as  unfairly  in  repeating  it, 
aS  Mr.  Vansittart  in  making  it.'  In  like  manner  you  have 
appealed,  at  p.  427.»  to  the  assertion  of  another  adversary* 
who,  as  you  say,  has  compared  our  liturgy  with  Tradition^ 
But  do  not  make  me  answerable  for  opinions,  which  I 
d^vow.  .  I  have  already  proved  to  you,  that  the  English 
Liturgy  bears  no  analogy  whatever  to  Romish  Tradition. 
The  former  is  subordinate  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  Bible: 
the  latter  is  made  co-equal  with,  and  is  used  even  to  deter- 
mine the  sense  of,  the  Bible.  :  It  is  the  judge  of  contpover- 
sy,  from  which  you  admit  no  appeal:  but  the  judge  of 
controversy,  from  which  the  Church  of  England  admits 
no  appeal, — is  the  Bible. 

I  trust,  therefore,  I  have  fully  proved,  that  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  the  Reformation  has  not  been  abandoned  by  me  to 
the  Church  of  Rome;  that  I ^ have  not  sanctioned  the 
evidence  adduced  by  your  writers  against  the  original 
.Reformers, by  arguing  on  the  same  ground  against  Protest- 
ant Dissenters.  In  controversy  with  Dksentients  of  every 
description,  I  acknowledge  no  authority  but  that  of  the 
Bible.    But  when  any  religious  party  has  agreed  to  recog- 


'  I  need  only  quote  the  following  passage,  from  p.  S79.  No.  n.,  of 
my  Jjetter  in  ansioaer  to  Mr.  V^attart :  *»  That  I  claim  for  the  Prayer 
Book  an  eqtazlitTf  vrith  the  Bible  \s  an  assertion  made  not  only  icithtnit 
authority,  bnt  in  direct  contradiei£an  to  repeated  declarations  in  that 
▼ery  Book,  which  yon  profess  to  answer.  If  *  without  the  Bible  tk^ 
Liiwgy  has  no  support t*  a&  I  declared  at  p.  115.  No.  i. ;  if  the  Talidity 
of  its  doctrines  depends  on  their  being  *  correctly  derived  from  the 
Bible,'  and  the  Bible  is  *  the  only  fountain  of  religious  truth»*  as  I 
decided  at  p.  126.  No.  i.,  have  1  not  reason  to  complain^  that  yoa 
should  represent  me  as  claiming  for  the  Ftayer  Book  an  equality  with 
the  Bible?'*  V 
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nise  a  work,  which,  ini  the  opiflion  of  that  t)arty,  contains 
doctrines  correctly  derived  from  the  Bible  J  when  that 
work,  like  the  English  Liturgy,  fofms  the  test  and  the 
bulwark  of  the  established  Church ;  I  then  contend  that 
such  party  acts  incormsterithfi  if  they  neglect  to  circulate  it 
\yith  the  Bible  among  their  own  ipembers.  This  is  all  that 
I  have  urged  in  ccmtendiiig  for  the  joint  distribution  of 
Bible  and  Prayer-book.  I  have  ai-gued,  not  Ugainst  the 
vital  principle  of  the  Reformation,  but  against— the  levels 
ling  principle  of  the  Bible  Society. 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  S^^ant, 

HERBERT  MARSH. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


X  TAKE  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  ifiaticurate 
expression  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  your 
Church,  because  you  say  at  p-  419,  **  that  it  is  particularly 
incumbent  on  me  at  the  present  moment,  when  Catholics 
have  so  muck  at  stafce.^'  Now  when  I  denied  in  the 
Inquiry,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  your  Church  to  distri- 
bute the  Bible,  I  assure  you,  I  did  not  intend  to  say  any 
thing  offensive  or  injurious :  ,1  .meirely  intended  to  state 
what  has  been  always  understood  to  be  the  practice  of  ]fout 


Church,  though  I  own  that  I  should  have  expressed  myself 
vnxh  limitations.  The  indiscrimifiate  use  of  the  Scriptures 
is,  I  think,  not  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Trent :  and  your 
great  oracle  Bellarmine  declares  of  the  Scriptures,  (Lib,  IL 
de  verbo  Dd  cap.  16.)  "  Pontificios — ^hoc  duntaxat  velle, 
quod  non  debeant  publice  legi  lingua  vulgari,  nee  passifn 
immibus  permitti  lingua  vulgari  legendae."  You  yourself. 
Sir,  go  no  farther  than  to  say,  ihat  **  the  Catholic  Church 
has  never  abs^luteh/  prohiUted  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures," which  implies  at  least  that  the  general  reading  of 
Aem  has  never  been  absolutely  allowed.  And  though  you 
are  much  to  be  commended  for  your  own  practice  of 
distributing  the  Bible,  it  is  only  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  not  the  rule  itself.  I  should  rejoice  to  hear,  that  these 
^exceptions  became  so  numerous,  as  to  constitute  a  new 
rule ;  and  that  the  Bible  were  universally  received  in  the 
character,  which  I  have  uniformly  assigned  to  it,  "  the  sole 
fountain  &freligwus  truth.** 

I  will  embrace  also  the  present  opportunity,  when  the 
Chkrck  of  England  has  **  so  much  at  stake,"  of  express- 
ing the  opinion,  which,  afta-  the  most  mature  reflexion,  I 
entertain  of  the  consequences,  which  would  result  from  the 
concession  of  the  claims,  now  imperiously  urged  by  the 
members  of  your  Church.  I  acknowledge,  agreeably  to  the 
principles  maintained  in  the  preceding  Letter,  that  the  Legis- 
lature, ^r^  suchy  has  no  concern  with  the  question,  whether 
your  religion  be  true  or  fiilse.  No  vote,  either  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  of  the  House  of  Commons,  can  decide  the  purely 
theological  questions,  whether  there  be  two  or  whether  there 
be  seven  sacnunents,  whether  the  consecration  of  the  bread 
at  the  Lord's  Supper  converts,  or  converts  it  not,  into  ^ 
diflferent  substance.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  determine,  whether  the  religion,  which  a  man 
professes,  renders  him,  or  renders  him  not,  a  good  subject 
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^  the  state.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Legislature  to  deter* 
mine,  whfether  the  religion,  which  a  man  professes,  renders 
him  proper,  or  improper,  to  be  trusted  with  offices  in  civii 
gaoemment.  No  authority  should  interfere,  to  prevent  a 
man  from  worshipping  God  in  that  way,  which  his  con. 
science  prescribes  to  him.  This  is  a  natural  right,  which 
no  obligation  of  civil  society  can  cancel.  But  it  is  a  contra* 
diction  to  say,  that  the  right  to  political  power  is  a  natural 
right.  The  right  to  political  p&wei^  can  be  derived  only 
from  political  relaUons :  which  again  in  this  country  are 
dependent,  more  or  less,  upon  religion.  If  the  religion, 
which  a  man  professes,  renders  him  less  attached,  than 
another,  to  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the  former 
must  be  less  qualified,  than  the  latter,  to  administer  that 
constitution*  Now  the  constitution  of  this  country  is  a 
compound  of  Church  and  State ;  and  we  know,  as  well 
from  experience,  as  from  theory,  that  the  one  bannot  be 
endangered  without  endangering  the  othen  But  all  men, 
without  exception,  who  differ  from  the  established  religion, 
must  in  their  hearts  be  desirous  of  new-modelling  that 
religion  according  to  their  own  opinions  ;  and  though  pru* 
dence  may  repress  their  exertions,  while  they  possess  not 
the  means  of  obtaining  their  ends,  yet  as  soon  as  a 
chapge  of  circumstances  has  furnished  them  with  the 
power  of  opposition  to  the  Establishment,  that  power  will 
be  exerted  against  it.  In  this  respect,  there  is  flo  practical 
diflference  between  Dissentients  of  one  kind  and  Dissen- 
tients of  another ;  an  Antirepiscopalian  Protestant  must  be 
adverse  to  our  episcopal  Establishment,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  fittached  to  the  religion  of  Romej  and  it  is  a  fatal 
mi$take  to  suppose,  that,  because  a  Protestant  Dissenter  has 
pot  a  foreigner  for  the  head  of  his  awn  church,  he  has 
therefore  no  temptation  to  overturn  the  establisJied  Church, 
But  they  yrho  do  .acknowledge  a  foreigner  for  the  head  of 
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their  church,  are  certainly  much  Jess  fitted  to  be  trusted 
with  political  power,  because  their  allegiance  is  divided 
between  the  Sovereign  of  their  country,  and  a  foreign 
authority,  to  which,  by  the  very  tenets  of  their  religion,  they 
are  bound  to  pay  implicit  obedience.  It  is  true,  that  this 
obedience  relates  immediately  and  directly  to  spiritual 
concerns,  while  they  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  their  Sovereign  in  every  thing,  which  relates  to 
temporal  matters.  But  when  allegiance  is  divided^  let  the 
distinctions  be  ever  so  nicely  marked,  it  is  impossible,  that 
men  should  be  as  good  subjects^  as  if  theh-  allegiance  were 
concentered  intlieir  Sovereign  ulo7ie.  And  however  nicely 
the^  distinction  between  temporal  and  spiritual  authority 
may  be  marked  in  theory j  yet  in  practice^  the  boundaries 
will  soon  be  overleaped,  and  the  authority,  which  com- 
mands the  conscience^  will  command  the  conduct  of  the 
man. 

Don't  mistake.  Sir,  my  meaning,  and  represent  me  as 
saying,  that  the  Catholics  in  this  country  are  not  good  suh^ 
Jects,  I  mean  no  such  thing :  I  speak  only  by  comparison* 
I  assert  only,  that  their  religion  prevents  them  from  bdng 
so  good,  and  so  useful,  subjects  of  the  state,  as  the  menv- 
bers  of  the  Establishnient,  or  as  they  would  be  themselves, 
if  they  became  members  of  the  Establishment.  I  readily 
ac!knowledge,  that  they  constitute  a  respectable  and  loyal 
body ;  that  they  are  attached  to  their  Sovereign  and  to. 
their  country.  But  their  best  intentions  must  perpetually 
be  checked  by  the  intervention  of  that  external  allegiance- 
The  strength  of  that  allegiance,  and  the  warmth  still  excited 
by  the  object  of  it  in  the  hearts  of  his  true  disciples,  you 
yourself.  Sir,  have  displayed  by  exhibiting  the  Pope  at  the 
head  of  your  Pamphlet,  In  short,  that  external  allegiance^ 
when  added  to  the  desire,  which  all  Dissentients  possess,  of 
making  their  own  the  established  religion,  gives  a  new 
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impulse  so  powerful  in  its  own  operations,  and  so  easily 
directed  by  foreign  intrigue  to  purposes  subversive  of  our 
Constitution,  that  the  guidance  of  our  constitution  cannot 
safely  be  entrusted  to  those,  who  profess  such  allegiance. 

tJnder  these  circumstances,  the  consequences  are  obvious, 
tvhich  must  result  to  the  established  Church,  if  the  present 
demailds  of  the  Roman  Catholics  be  conceded.  These 
demands,  which  are  so  imperiously  urged,  as  in  the  very 
mode  of  jpref erring  them  to  excite  alarm,  extend  to  the 
unqualified  repeal  of  every  law  which  affects  their  civil 
disabiHries.  We  are  not  concerned  with  a  question  of 
i^Hgious  toleration,  which  they  already  enjoy  to  its  full 
extent ;  they  can  exercise  their  religious  worship,  and 
publish  their  religious  opinions,  without  reproach  or  inter- 
ruption from  the  members  of  the  Establishment ;  they  may 
educate  their  children  without  reserve  in  their  own  opinions^ 
and  have  even  the  benefit  of  an  extensive  seminary  supports 
tA  at  the  public  expense.  But  they  now  require  a  partici- 
pation of  political  power  in  all  respects  equal  with  that, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Establishment. 
Nt)W,  if  this  equal  participation  be  granted  to  those,  wh6 
pl-ofe^s  the  Romish  religion,  the  same  equal  participation 
BfiUSt  a  fortiori  be  granted  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
But  when  the  making  and  the  administering  of  the  laws  in 
this  country  shall  be  equally  extended  to  all  religious 
pdrties,  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ib^tlTS,  which  are  now  exclidsively  enjoyed  by  the  ministers 
of  the  established  Church,  but  which  all  parties  are  equally 
desirous  of  obtaining,  would  then  be  demanded  by  all 
parties ;  and,  as  those  demands  would  then  be  urged  by 
the  Weight  of  political  power,  we  should  no  longer  be 
able  to  resist.  The  established  Church  therefore  would 
fall :  for,  as  Dr.  Paley  observes  in  his  chapter  on  Religious 
EstibllshmentS)  "  If  the  provision  which  the  laws  assign  to 
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the  support  of  religion,  be  extended  to  various  sects 
and  denominations  of  Christians,  there  exists  no  national 
religion,  or  established  Church/*  Whether  any  other 
national  religion,  or  what  national  religion,  would  finally 
arise  out  of  such  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  Chaos,  it  is 
unnecessary  at  present  to  examine.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know,  that  the  present  Establishment  would  be  destroyed* 
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X  HE  Praident  of  the  India  Board  havings  in  his  recent  letter  of 
Ae  4th  January,  referred  the  Court  to  the  petitions  presented  to 
Parliament  in  the  courae  of  laaA  sessioo,  fixnn  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  connected  with  the  Outports,  for  fuller  information 
than  had  been  then  imparted  to  the  Court,  concerning  the  repre* 
lentations  which  h^d  induced  hi?  Mi^sty's  Ministers  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  import  trade  from  the  East  Indies  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  port  of  Liondon^  your  Committee  determined  on 
examining  those  petitions,  as  they  stand  recorded  in  the  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But,  in  going  into  this  task,  your  Com- 
mittee found,  that  it  involved  a  review  of  all  the  petitions  lately 
preferred  against  a  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  because  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Outports  were  interspersed  through 
Aem,  The  whole  of  tiiose  petitions  have,  therefore,  been  perused ; 
and  one  remark  which  immediately  presents  itself  on  that  perusal, 
*— a  remark  intitled,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  to  particu- 
lar attention, — is,  that  those  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  Outports 
are,  in  a  very  material  degree,  the  arguments  which  are  directly 
urged  ivr  ib^  ^boUtiaii  of  the  whple  of  the  Cofqpany's  ^^clusive 
commercial  privileges ;  and  the  claims  of  the  Outports  are  con- 
tended for,  as  a  part  of  the  m^e  freedom  in  the  eastern  trade, 
which  is  demanded  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  places, 
especially,  whteh  are  strictly  Outporte,  proceed-  in  their  petition^ 
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upon  principles  which  arraign  every  species  and  degree  of  motich 
poly ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  those  principles  that  tliey  deduce,  as  Hk 
consequence,  the  right  of  the  Outports  to  a  free  participation  in 
Indian  imports.  But  as>  in  the  dehberate  and  just  opinion  of  hia 
Majesty's  Ministers,  those  principles  and  arguments  are  not  valid 
for  the  main  claims  of  the  petitioners,  it  is  to  be  presumed^  that 
neither  can  they,  in  the  same  opinion,  be  valid  for  the  subocdinattt 
claim  of  the  Outports,  so  far  as  it  is  rested  on  the  same  foundations^ 
which,  however,  are  the  foundations  built  on  by  the  generality  of 
the  petitions.  The  few  remaining  arguments  on  this  question^ 
relate,  principally,  to  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  the  reve- 
nue may  be  collected  at  the  Outports,  and  to  the  safety  with  which 
the  honorable  men,  composing  the  commercial  class  of  this  country^ 
may  be  admitted  to  all  the  settlements  and  countries  of  the  east. 
But  these  are  mere  assertions  of  opinion,  to  be  classed  with  th« 
*^  untried  theories  "  of  the  time,  and,  as  far  as  the  light  of  e:iperiencQ 
goes,  opposed  by  it.  If  they  were  even  proved,  wliich  they  are  in 
no  decree,  they  would  not,  by  any  means,  satisfy  all  the  great  inte- 
rests abroad  and  at  home,  which  are  involved  in  the  question  of  th« 
Outports ;  and  therefore  your  Committee  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to 
discover,  how  the  arguments  in  favor  of  those  ports,  as  they  stasd 
in  the  petitions  to  Parliament,  resting  chiefly  on  principles  wkiob 
his  Majesty's  Government  do  not  admit,  have  so  presented  thenait 
itelves  to  the  Ministers,  as,  in  their  view,  '^  to  establish  a  claiai 
against  an  absolute  restriction  of  the  import  trade  to  the  port  of 
London  ;'^  or  how,  from  the  ex-parte  representations  of  those  petH 
lions,  which  proceed  on  the  demand  of  an  entire  Hberty  of  trade 
to  India  and  China,  a  demand  resisted  by  his  Majesty's  Oovernmenl^ 
any  clear  definite  idea  is  to  be  obtained  of  that  degree  of  ^^  liberty 
of  trade,  which  the  merchants  may  enjoy,  without  injury  to  othef 
important  national  interests.''  And  hence  your  Committee  humbly 
conceive,  that  this  problem,  90  important  in  its  nature,  namely,  Xb9 
measure  of  further  liberty  which  may  be  safely  granted,  still  remains 
to  be  solved,  and  requires  deliberate  and  accurate  investigationu 

These  remarks  may,  perhaps,  receive  some  confirmation,  from 
•die  succinct  view  which  your  Committee,  enlargii^  somewhat  their 
first  design,  are  now  about  to  submit,  of  the  principal  matters  con** 
taincd  in  the  petitkos  for  the  abolittoQ  of  the  Company's  com^oerr 
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cial  'privileges,  and  of  the  answers  to  which  they  are  obviousfy 
liable.  Although  the  same  allegations,  which  are  thus  urged,  have 
often  been  combated,  it  may  be  proper,  on  account  of  the  ctiannel 
in  which  they  now  come  forward,  and  of  the  publicity  of  the  present 
discussion,  to  give  some  distinct  reply  to  them,  which  will^  at  least, 
further  evince  the  disposition  of  the  Court  to  shrink  from  no  charge, 
and  to  shun  no  inquiry. 

All  the  material  objections  which  appear  in  those  petitions  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter,  may  be  comprbed  under 
the  following  heads : 

-  Ist.  That  commercial  monopolies,  especially  if  extensive  and 
loi^  continued,  are^  in  their  nature,  and  according  to  the  experience 
of  past  ages,  inexpedient,  impolitic,  and  unjust ;  and  that  the  mono* 
poly  of  a  joint  stock  company  must  be  managed  with  negligence, 
iRfaste,  and  prodigality,  unlikely  to  be  practised  by  private  merchants. 
(Some  of  tlie  petitions  admit  that  monopolies  may  be  tolerated  in 
the  beginnings  of  trade.)    _ 

£d.  That  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been 
injurious  to  the  nation,  great  evils  having  resulted  from  it :  that  it  is 
inadequate  to  an  extended  trade ;  has  locked  up  national  capital ; 
has  retarded  improvement ;  has  not  advanced  trade,  nor  carried  it 
lb  many  countries /within  the  Company's  limits  :  that  it  cools  the 
ardor  of  generous  and  liberal  competition  ;  has  deprived  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  Gloucester,  Wiltshire,  Exeter,  Shrews- 
bury, and  the  manufacturers  of  other  places ;  some,  of  supplying 
«n  immense  population ;  others,  of  preparing  articles  for  China,  on 
lower  terms  than  the  Company  allow  ;  others,  of  carrying  on  trade 
with  India  and  the  countries  north  of  it ;  others,  of  receiving  orders, 
infinitely  beyond  what  they  now  obtain  from  the  East-India  Com- 
pany :  that  it  is  (particularly  in  the  opinion  of  the  Staffordshire 
potters)  unfavorable  to  the  introduction  of  new  articles:  that  its 
exports  to  the  east  do  not  amount  to  a  fifth  of  the  exports  of  this 
country  to  America :  that  all  ideas  of  participation  in  the  profits  of 
a  monopoly  trade,  by  payment  into  the  exchequer,  ever  will  be 
vain  and  illusory ;  of  which  the  disappointment  of  the  nation,  in 
regard  to  the  Company,  is  a  complete  illustration :  that  the  inten** 
tion  of  opening  the  trade  will  be  frustrated,  by  leaving  the  Com* 
pany  any  control  over  private  trade:,  that  it  is.  proved,  by.undeniar 
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fale  documents^  that  if  the  trade  be  allowed  to  remain  under  it^ 
present  resitrictions,  it  will  languish,  decay,  and  pass  into  the  hands 
of  other  states  :  that  it  must^  if  continued^  diminish  the  sources  of 
private  wealth  and  national  revenue : — that  the  reasonings  in  favor  of 
the  monopoly  proceed  from  narrow  partial  views,  have  been  de- 
monstratcKl  fallacious,  and  will  apply  equally  to  every  other  branch 
of  British  commerce :  that  it  is  humiliating  to  individuals,  d^rading 
to  the  national  character,  and  a  national  grievance. 

3d.  That,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  Company's  terri- 
tories, their  trade  has  decreased^  though  protected  from  enemies 
and  hostile  rivalry:  that,  since  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  in  1793, 
they  have  added  greatly  to  their  debt:  that  the  pecuniary  participa- 
tion held  out  to  the  country  in  1793,  has  not  been  realized^  but  has  ^ 
been  converted  by  the  East  India  Company  into  repeated  claims 
on  the  public  purse  and  credit,  for  enormous  sums  to  support 
their  establishments ;  and  that  further  and*  still  greater  pecuniary 
assistance  is  now  required,  to  avert  embarrassments,  in  which  they 
may  be  soon  involved. 

4th.  'That  a  full  and  free  right  to  trade  to  and  with  all  countries 
and  people  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  and  more  particularly  those 
countries  acquired  and  maintained  1)y  the  efforts  and  valor  of  the 
forces  of  his  Majesty y  is  naturally  the  undoubted  birthright  and  inh^ 
ritance  of  the  people  of  this  empire,  of  every  subject  of  it,  and 
every  port  in  it ;  and  that  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  that  right  is 
essentially  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
prosperity  of  the  commerce  of  this  country :  that  the  confinement 
of  the  eastern  trade  to  the  port  of  London  would  be  a  violation  of 
that  right,  at  once  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  impolitic :  unnecessary, 
because  the  duties  may  be  collected  with  greater  ease  and  kss  loss 
by  pilferage  ih  the  Outports,  the  taxes  on  West  Indian  and  Ameri- 
can  produce  being  now  collected  with  known  safety :  unjust,  be- 
cause every  mercantile  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges :  and  impolitic,  because  the  superior  economy 
and  dispatch  that  prevail  in  the  Outports,  are  requisite  to  secure  an 
equality  with  foreign  nations.     In  these  claims  tor  the  Outports, 
there  is  a  general  concurrence  in  the  petitions  from  Plymouth^ 
Glasgow,  Paisly,  Xkundee,  Arbroath,  Leith,  Edinburgh^  Belfasl^ 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull ;  of  which  three  last-mentioned  places, 
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Bristol  and  Liverpool  state,  that  they  have,  In  contemplation  of  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  India/ enlarged  their  docks ;  and  Hull,  that 
there  should  be  no  restraint  as  to  the  size  of  vessels  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Indian  trade. 

5th.  That  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  trade 
to  China  should  not  be  opened :  that  the  difficulty  apprehended  in 
collecting  the  tea-duties  is  ideal :  <^at  the  British  character  forbids 
injurious  suspicions,  as  to  inconveniences  in  India  and  China  from 
opening  the  trade :  that,  in  the  avowed  opinion  of  one  set  of  peti- 
tioners, tiie  merchants  of  this  country  should  be  allowed  to  trade 
directly  from  the  'East  to  the  British  West-Indies ;  and  another  set 
claim,  that  the  products  of  the  East  ^all,  without  being  first  landed 
in  this  kingdom,  be  transported  to  the  British  West-Intfies,  the 
American  colonies,  and  all  other  countries  south  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
and  within  the  Mediterranean. 

6th.  Tliat'the  existing  monopoly  has,  contrary  to  reason  and  jus^ 
tiice,  led  to  a  singular  peculiarity,— -the  concession  of  privileges  to 
foreign  nations,  in  amity  with  his  Majesty^  which  are  rigorously 
denied  to  merebants  of  the  British  empire;  or,  according  to  cithers, 
that  the  trade  is  open  to  all  the  world  except  BritiA  merchanti : 
that  the  American  States  have  long  enjoyed  this  ^de,  at  the  €X- 
|>ense  of  ottr  own  people,  employing  BritiiA  capital,  and  compdfii^ 
the  Company  to  i^rink  from  competition :  thaf  they  have  engrossed 
a  great  part-of  this  trade,  and  also  of  that  to  China,  which  the 
Company  forinerly  possessed:  that  Che  American inerchants,  bding 
unfettered,  have  Undersold  the  Company  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
have  ^deprived  them  of  those  markets,  and  also  the  mavkets  of 
South  America,  the  West-Indies,  the  Meditearranean,  and  Malta, 
whilst  the  English  trade  has  become  less  extensive  and  profitable  : 
that  the  example  of  the  citiiens  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
evinced  the  superiority  of  individual  industry,  whe|i  opposed  to  the 
negligence  and  prodigality  of  a  jointHstock  company,  and  the  delays 
and  abuses  of  their  concerns,  proves  the  competency  of  British 
individuals  to  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  to  the  East-Indies, 
China,  and  other  countries  within  the  Charter  of  the  Company : 
that  the  monopoly  is  favorable  to  foreigners,  injurious  to  British 
subjects>  and  its  abolition  necessary,  to  enable  British  merchants 
to  meet  neutrals,  4ni  other  fore^ners,  in  fair  competition  witib  the 
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pro4uct8  oi  the  east  li^  their  own  markets ;  or  at  le4^t,  ackior^idg  td 
Others,  that  British  subjecta  should  be  put  on  a  footing  with 
loreigners  in  this  trade. 

7th«  That  the  distresses  and  privations  of  the  iiianufkctUfitig( 
iwd  trading  classes  <distresses  aggravated,  say  some,  b^  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,)  under  the  continental 
system  of  Buonaparte,  the  disputes  with  America,  the  exclusion 
from  usual  markets,  the  stagnation  or  decline  of  trade,  are  grievous : 
•^-^-thfit  the  mec^^mtile,  manufacturing,  and  shipping  interests,  all 
Biitferr-f-tfaat  the  country  is  burthened  ivitb  great  naval  and 
military  eatablishmoits : — and  that,  undet  such  hardships^  pres* 
sures,  and  exclusions,  evay  possible  relief  is  wanted^  and  new 
sources  of  ^tide  oi^ht  to  be  looked  for ;  and  that^  on  account 
of  the  existing  war,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  supe- 
riority, and  the  preservation  of  our  commercialj  maritime,  and 
financial  interests,  an  open  trade  is  necessary* 

8th.  That  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  durit^  the  tim^ 
of  the  Protectorate,  there  were  men  who  boldly  violated  tib^ 
Company^s  Charter,  and  carried  on  the  trade  with  such  success^ 
4hat  they  were  able  to  sell  the  commodities  of  the  EaiBit  in  ^he 
<£fferent  markets  of  Europe,  on  lower  terms  than  had  ever  b^9 
known  i  and,  at  this  day,  individual  merchants  have  traded  t9 
India  with  profit,  even  Under  all  the  difficulties,  delays,  find  taxes 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Company : — that  the  private  trade  has 
continiied  to  increase,  although  fettered  with  many  xestrictions ; 
but  thai  these  restrictions  deter  people,  unacquainted  w  ith  India^ 
and  residiiig  at  home,  from  ei^i^ing  in  the  trade  :«-^that  a  free 
Irade  to  the  East  would  be  a  measure  admirably  calculated  for 
removing  present  evils>  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  loss  of  Euro^^ 
pean  commerce^  an  equivalent  for  all  other  markets>  and'  would 
necessarily  open  new  and  extensive  markets ;  a  field  greater  t&an 
any  other  country  offers,  and  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  f^my ; 
a  field  4o  British  skill|  industry,  and  enterprise,  and  to  capital^ 
othacwise  usdess,  whilst  the  national  resources  are  stunted  !-^that 
.thousands,  who  are  now  reduced  to  idleness  and  poverty,  iilight 
be  actively  engaged: — diat  tlie  capital,  spirit,  and  knowledge 
of  British  merehants,  are  unbounded  :«'<-4hat  a  free  trade  to  India 
•would  turn  liie  wealth  acquired  by  the  foreign  merchant  into  the 
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{k}Cket9  of  the  subjects  of  this  country;  would  excite  a  fiiir  emu^ 
]ation  .to  bring  all  the  produce  of  the  east  to  its  proper  level  vm 
the  home  market^  to   the  great   benefit   of  this  country ;  would 
enable  our  manufacturers,  with  more  advantage,  to  exert  their 
skill  and  industry  to  produce  new  articles  of  trade,  and  to  give 
full  employment  to  the   operative    classes  of   the  community; 
would  circulate  the  trade,  now  confined  to  London,  through  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  would  be  the  means  of  increasing 
our  maritime  strength,  our  financial  resources,  and  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  the  British  Empire.     Such  is  the  general  tenor  of  the 
petitions  on  this  head ;  but  the  language  of  the  one  from  Shef- 
field is  so  animated  and  sahguine,  that  it  may  not   be  improper  to 
transcribe  a  part  of  it.     "  The  petitioners  are  fully  persuaded^ 
if  the  trade  to  the  East-Indies   were  thrown   open   to  all   His 
Majesty's  subjects,  such  new  and  abundant  markets  would  be 
discovered  and  established,  as  would  enable  them  to  set  at  defiance 
every  efibrt  to  injure  them,  by  that  sworn  enemy  to  their  pros- 
perity and  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  present  unprincipled  ruler 
<of  France ;  and  that  the  petiticmers  doubt  not,  if  the  trade  of  this 
United  Kingdom  were  permitted  to  flow  unimpeded  over  those 
extensive,  luxuriant,  and   opulent  regions^  though  it   might,  ia 
the  outset,  like  a  torrent  repressed  and  swohi  by  obstruction,  when 
its  sluices  were  first  opened,  break  forth  with  uncontrollable  impe- 
tuosity, deluging,  instead  of  supplying  the  district  before  it,  yet 
that  very  violence,  which,  at  the  beginning,  might  be  partially 
injurious,   would,  in   the  issue,   prove    highly  and  permanently 
beneficial;   no  part  being  unvisited,   the  waters   of   commerce, 
that  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land,  as  they  subsided,  would 
wear  themselves  channels,    through  which  they  might  continue 
to  flow  ever  afterwards,  in  regular  and  fertilizing  streams ;    and 
that,  to  the  wealthy,  enterprizing,  honorable,  and  indefatigable 
British  merchant,  conducting  in  person  his  own  concerns,  no 
obstacle   would  prove  insurmountable,  no  prejudice  inmcible, 
no  difliculty  disheartening:    wants,  where  he    found  them,  he 
would  supply;  where  they  did  not  exist,  he  would  create  them,, 
by  affording  the  means  of  gratification/' 

9th.  That  the  imagined  hardship  of  depriving  the   Compaujr 
of  the  only  lucrative  branch  of  their  trade,  that  to  China,,  will  be 
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;iUeviated  by  the  wealth,  influence,  knowledge,  and  experience^ 
mrfaich,  in  their  united  capacity,  they  will  still  be  enabled  to 
oppose  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  private  merchants  :--^that  if, 
indeed,  the  Company  can  carry  on  trade  to  greater  advantage 
than  the  private  merchant,  they  have  nothing  to  fear ;  they  will 
reap  their  merited  reward  by  the  benefit  of  competition;  and 
without  competition,  neither  would  commerce  have  risen  to  its 
present  standard,  nor  will  it  increase  to  bear  the  increasing 
expenses  of  the  nation :— -And  with  respect  to  the  danger  of 
excessive  speculation,  it  is  said  by  Glasgow  to  be  imaginary, 
because  the  enterprise  of  individuals  is  imiformly  limited 
by  their  means  and  success ;  because  any  evil  of  this  nature  is 
temporary,  and  checks  itself;  and  that,  the  very  worst  that  can 
Qccury  in  the  event  of  the  abandonment  of  the  trade  by  the  public, 
voauld  be,  that  matters  would  again  return  to  their  present  state. 
On  all  the  grounds,  therefore,  stated  in  the  petitions,  they  in  gene* 
ral  require  a  full  and  entire  freedom  of  trade  to  the  Eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  including  China,  and  all  the  coun* 
tries  within  the  Charter  of  the  East-India  Company;  and, for 
the  means  of  indemnifying  or  remunerating  the  claims  of  tlie 
Compa/iy,  one  petition  proposes,  ^^  a  fair  and  equal  impost  on 
the  trade  in  question** 

Your  Committee  haviifg  thus  submitted  an  abstract,  under 
different  heads,  of  the  contents  of  the  petitions,  in  which  abstract, 
they  are  persuaded,  nothing  material  is  omitted,  will  now  pro« 
ceed  to  offer  some  observations  on  each  of  those  heads. 

And  ^r5^,-^With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  monopolies  in 
general,  your  Committee  do .  not  conceive,  that  they  are  much 
caUed  upon  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  it ;  because,  what  is 
termed  ihe  monopoly  of  the  East-India  Company  is,  as  it  now 
exists  and  has  long  existed,  an  institution  of  a  singular  nature, 
formed  upon  principles  peculiar  to  itself,  not  paerely  or  chiefly 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  must  be  exaipined  with  refe- 
rence to  the  ends  of  its  institution,  and  the  importance  of  those 
ends,  which  will  be  die  jsubject  of  the  next  article.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  observed  upon  this  first  head,  that  the 
ablest  writers  on  political  economy,  and  the  most  strenuous 
against  monopolies,  have  not  condem^ned  them  simply  and  univei[% 
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fally^  as  most  of  the  petitions  aow  in  qucMaop  db.    Even  Dr « 
Addm  Smith  acquiesces  in  the  establishment  of  the  chartered 
3anks  of  England  and  Scotland^  'which  are  a  species  of  mono^ 
poly;  and  he  praises  the  Act  of  Nav^^ation,  whieh  is  founded 
|io  the  principle   of  exclusive  privilege.    He  admits^  also^  the 
propriety  of  a  teoiporary  monopoly  of  new  machines  and  new 
books;  and  what  is  more  immediately  to  the  present  purpose, 
lie  grants,  in  agreement  with  Montesqtiieu  and  otheiv^  as  some  of 
tiie  petition^rjsi  seem  also  candidly  to  allow,  that  ^'  when  a  com-* 
pany  of  merchants  (to  use  \a$  own  words)  midertakej  at  their  own 
f  isk  and  expense^  to  establish  a  new  trade  with  some  remote  and 
barbarous  nation,  it  may  not  be    unreasonable   to  incorporat«i 
Ihem  mto  a  joint  stock  company,  and  to  grant  them  a  monopoly. 
^  case  of  their  success,  for  a  certain  nnmber  of  years*    It  is  the 
easiest  amd  most  natural  way  in  whidi  a  State  can  n^compenat 
them  foir  hazarding  a  dangerous   and  expensife  experiment^  of 
which  the  public  is  afterwarda  to  reap  the  benefit/'    But,  even 
IB  this  proposition,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  intereats  of  the 
two    parties,  the  company  of  melx^hants  and  the  public,  seem 
acareely  to   be  (equally  cared  fiar.    The  privilege  given  by  the 
iitate  is  a  privilege  for   its  own  benefit,   which  is   to  cost  i\ 
nothing  should  the  experiment  fail ;  and  of  whidi  it  is  to  enjoy 
the  permanent  advantage,  if  the  ekperiment  encceed.     It  is  safe 
from  loss ;  and  besides  its  share  of  what  present  advantage  there 
may  Ife,  is  to  have  ultimately  the  fee-simple  of  all  the  gain  that 
inay  result.    Undoubtedly,  in  this  case,  the  term  of  enjoyment 
|>y  the  merchants,  after  all  the  season  of  hazard  and  vicissitude 
IS  past,  should  be  ample ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished^  that  those 
who  are  now  so  eager  to  take  gratuitous  possession  of  all   the 
coipmerdal  establishments^  formed  at  such  immense  rbks  and 
excuse   by  the   East-India    Company,  woidd   consider    more 
f quitab^y  ttem  the   languid  of  their  petitions  does,  the  fsiir 
^ilaims  of   a  body,  even  if  regarded  merefy  ip    a  commercial 
light,  who  have  hitherto  be^n  working  throu^  a  long  series  of^ 
time,   of  di^culties,  and  dangers,  to  ^e  vast  benefit  of  the 
^ation>   whilst   their  own  fsur  compensation  yet  remains  to  be 
pained. 
Sf  coiH%«r-With  respect  to  tfaaf  species  of  ex^lnsive  piivilegej, 
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cnileA  the  East-Tndia  Company'«  monopoly,  your  Committee 
cannot  b^in  their  remarks  upon  the  accusations  brought  against 
it,  widiout  lamenting  the  surprising,  want  of  information  which 
the  generality,  of  die  petitioners  discover,  relative  to  the  Company's 
^fAem,  condttcty  and  affairs ;  aod»  your  Committee  are  compelled 
to  add,  a  mortify ii^  defect  of  attention,  also,  regarding  things  that 
could  not  possibly  be  unknown  to  the  petitioners.  They  treat 
the  whole  question  of  the  monopofyy^  as  if  it  were  purely  a  com* 
mercial  question ;  as  if  it  involved  no  high  question  of  policy ; 
as  if  it  stood  unconnected  with  the  acquisition,  the  govern- 
ment, wad  the  preservation  of  a  great  Indian  empire  ;  and  as  if, 
from  its  political  relations^  the  question  concerning  it  had  no 
bearing  on  the  British  constiitution.  Thus,  say  some  of  the 
petitioners^  ^^  the  reasonings  in  favor  of  the  monopoly  proceed 
from  nanow  partial  views,  demonstrated  to  be  fallacious,  and 
wrhich  will  apply  equally  to  eveiry  other  branch  of  British  com* 
merce ;"  whereas  it  is  abundnntly  obvious,  that  the  exclusive  coqph 
n^rcial  privileges  enjoyed  by  &e  Company  in  the  Indian  trad^ 
(however  well  entitled  they  ar^  tp  thena  on  othef  accounts)  are 
contended  for  by  diem,  and  have  i^^en  continued  t>y  the  L^gis* 
kture,  mainly  because  deemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  political 
g^ifemmei^  of  lndia>  and  not  at  all  on  account  of  any  pecuniaxj 
participation,  which  one  of  the  petitions  erroneously  assumes  to 
It^e  now  in  question.  The  same  cause  *aIso  was  imderstood'  to 
lequire  the  coutiputince  of  the  China  monopoly,  though  that 
privilege  stands  upon  other  irrefragable  grounds^  as  the  unlimited 
^dmis^ipn  of  Britiih  ships  into  any  quarter  of  the  eastern  seas 
CQidd  not  be  thought  eompatibk  with  the  system  adopted  for 
tbe  security  pf  our  eastern  territorial  possessions.  The  com- 
mercial iponopply  therefore  is,  in  a  word,  an  instrument  .in  the 
hands  of  the  Company,  for  tlie  political  government  of  India. 
Such  it  has  been  maintained  by  them,  and  admitted  by  ministers^ 
in  the  discussions  respecting  the  Charter,  to  be ;  but  this  great 
triAth,  either  as  a  fact  or  as  a  principle,  is  unnoticed  in  the  peti- 
tions. Some  of  the  petitioners  are,  indeed,  so  just  as  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  India  Company  (lave  territorial  rights,  and  to  say 
that  it  is  not  their  wish  to  trench  on  them ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
tP  be  aware,  that  those  rights  can  be  enjoyed  only  througl;  the. 
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medium  of  commercial  privileges,  or  that  any  provision  can  be 
made  for  securing  them,  compatibly  with  their  own  claims  for  an 
universal  opening   of  the    eastern  trade.    The   petitioners  pro- 
ceed, not  only  as  if  the  renewal  of  the  privileges  in  the  Indian 
trade  were  merely  a  question  of  commerce,  but  as  if  it  were!  a 
question  of  strict  monopoly,  such  as  was  agitated  in  King  Wil- 
liam's time.     To  the  admission  given  to  private  merchants  into 
the  Indian  trade  by  the  act  of  1793,  enlarged  by  the  arrangement 
of  1802,  and  in  practice  occasionally  still  further  extended  (not 
to  speak  of  the  considerable  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  command- 
ers and  officers  of  the  Company's  ships)  the  petitioners  do  not 
advert,  except  to  blame  the  Company  for  tlie   alleged  inefficiency 
of  all  those  concessions,   which,  in   reality,  greatly  relaxed  the 
monopoly,  and  made  it  what  the  late  Lord  Melville  called  a 
regulated,  or  qualified  monopoly.     In  thus   censuring  the   Com- 
pany, the  petitioners  resort    to  some    representations    formerly 
brought  against  them,  and  sufficiently  answered  on  their  part; 
except  in  respect  to  the  irregular  dispatch   of  the  extra  ships 
from  India,  a  matter  originating  with  the  governments  there, from 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  times  :  but  that  controversy  is 
now  past,  and  quite  irrelevant  to  the  present  state  of  things  ;  for 
another  point  to  be  held  up  to  particular  attention  is,  that  the 
Company  have  lately  acquiesced  in  vastly  larger  concessions,  that 
is  in  a  general  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  India, 
through  the  port  of  London.     Yet  this  new  and  great   change  in 
the  Indian  system,  the  petitioners  too  generally  overlook.    That  it 
has  ever  attracted  their  notice,  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  their 
contending,  that  the  trade  shall  be  general  to  all  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom;  but  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Company,  they  act  as  if 
the  whole  original  structure  of  the  monopoly  were  still  standing 
and  obstinately  defended,  and  when  the  Company  acquiesce  in 
large  relaxations,  the  petitioners  nevertheless  persist  in  charging 
them  with  all  the  evils  of  the  most  rigid  monopoly,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  would  seem,  of  aggravating  the  case  against  the  Com- 
pany in  tlie  eyes  of  Parliament  and  of  the  public,  and  strengthen- 
it\<r  the  prejudices,  which  so  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  diffiise. 
Thus  the  political  part  of  the  Company's  system,  and  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  commerce,  is  left  entirely  out   of  sight;  and 
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Ike  present  state  of  the  Company's  commercial  privileges  is  not 
accurately  represented,  nor  the  actual  state  of  the  question,  con-^ 
cerning  the  future  measure  of  those  privileges,  fairly  brought  into 
view. 

But  it  ought  to  be  again  and  again  pressed  upon  the  public 
attention,  that  the  first  and  great  object,  in  any  new  arrangement 
for  India,  is  not  commercial,  but  political ;  and  that  the  safe  and 
beneficial  administration  of  that  empire  is  a  consideration  para- 
mount to  all  others.-  No  one  has  denied,  either  that  the  Company 
have  conducted,  and  do  conduct  the  administration,  to  the  great 
improvement  of  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  vast  population 
diat.  empire  contains  ;  or  that  the  government  of  it  should  remain 
Mith  them,  and  consequently  that  the  means  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  continue  to  execute  so  great  a  trust,  should  also  be  afibrd* 
ed.  The  nature  and  extent  of  those  means  form,  therefore,  the 
precise  question  now  at  issue:  but  on  this  important  point,  aa 
has  been  already  intimated,  the  petitions  in  general  are  quite  silent, 
and  the  propositions  contained  in  them  go  to  deprive  the  Company 
wholly  of  those  means,  particularly  the  monopoly  of  the  China 
trade,  the  reasons  for  continuing  which  will  be  explained  in  ^  sub- 
sequent head. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  monopoly  on  the  manufactures, 
trade,  and  other  interests  of  this  country,  if  any  thing  said  in  these 
days  to  the  discredit  of  the  Company  could  occasion  surprise,  it 
Would  be  the  representations  given  in  the  petitions  on  that  head. 
The  Company  are  accused  of  obstructing  the  export  of  the  maniK 
factures  of  this  country,  even  by  some  (with  an  honorable  excep- 
tion of  the  rest)  of  those  woollen  manufacturers,  who'  have  owed 
their  chief  employment  to  the  Company's  commissions,  continued 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  under  a  certainty  of  deriving  no  pro- 
fit from  the  exported  article. 

Of  those  ^'undeniaUe  documents,'^  by  which  one  of  the  peti- 
tions, in  an  authoritative  style,  affirms,  **  it  is  proved,  that  if  the 
trade  be  allowed  to  remain  under  its  present  restrictions,  it  will 
languish,  decay,  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  other  states ;  that  the 
monopoly  must,  if  continued,  diminish  the  resources  of  private 
wealth  and  of  national  revenue ;''  your  Committee  have  never 
heard^  and  they  cannot  conceive,  that  any  such  documents  exist. 
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It  ifi  nore  probubk^  iliiit  die  Petitioners  have  put  tb^  own  sensei 
upon  the  statements  of  the  Companyy  which  6inu$h  the  most  au-< 
Aentic  materials  in  tbis  e^se,  and^  if  fairly  examined,  with  a  refe-* 
fence  to  other  relative  circumstances,  will  lead  to  conclusions 
^r^tly  opposite.  The  subject  of  the  Ameriosui  trade  to  Inchaj. 
nvbiqh  seems  chiefly  alluded  to>  will  be  discussed  in  the  sequel. 
That  trade,  as  will  hereafter  more  fuUy  appear,  has  owed  ita 
increase  essentially  to  the  state  of  war,  in  which  Ibia  nation  has 
been  placed  for  a  long  series  of  years ,  past.  If  the  American 
trade  with  India  w^re  still  going  on,  a  much  easier  and  just^ 
remedy  for  the  alleged  evils  of  it  could  be  found,  Aan  the  extinc-t 
tien  of  the  Company's  remmni^  commercial  privileges.  But  tbea» 
heavy  forehodii^  are  pronounced,  when  America,  and  every 
Sitropeai^  natbn  (the  distressed  one  of  Portu^l  e;iLcep|jed>  are  aetu-. 
nUy  wholly  excluded  from  the  Indian  Seas. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  and  deplorable  delusion,  respect* 
ing  due  practicability  of  a  vast  extension  of  die  sale  of  the  mann-r 
factures  of  this  country  in  India  and  China,  and  of  the  prodnc«t 
tions  of  those  countries  here.  This  question  will  be  the  imme<&ite 
svtiiect  of  a  fallowing  artiele ;  but  your  Committee  may,  in  the 
mean  time,  con6dently  say,  that  the  Company  have,  in  a  Umg 
course  of  years,  made  more  numerous,  persevering,  costly,  experi- 
ments,: in  attempting  to  push  the  vent  of  British  commocKties, 
particularly  woollens  and  metals,  in  the  East,  than  the  means, 
the  resoitrces,  the  safety  of  private  merchants,  are  likely  to  enable 
th«ga  td  make.  The  correipondenee  of  the  Company  with  their 
servants  abroad,  at  diiferent  periods,  on  this  interesting  coneem, 
would  fill  many  volumes.  That  the  East  India  Company,  far 
from  impeding  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  the  petitions,  in 
opposition  to  history  and  experience,  allege ;  have,  by  means  of 
their  monopoly,  essentially  contributed  to  its  wealth  and  its  grealT 
ness,  it  will  be  much  more  easy  to  show,  dian  to  discover,  accu- 
raleiy,  whens  the  limit  of  the  advant^es  resulting  from  their  instir 
tution  is  to  be  fixed.  They  gave  a  very  early  impulse  to  the 
minitfactures  and  trade  of  this  country.  They  opened  a  new  com^ 
inerce,iv>t  with  the  East  only,  but,  by  means  of  their  returns 
firom  thenice,  with  foreign  Europe..  They  soon  increased  the 
diip-buildtng,  and  improved  the  navigation  of  the  kingdom ;  both 
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^hich  they  have,  id  latter  tinfesy  carried  t»  a  degree  of  advance* 
meat,  that  has  made  their  fleets  serviceable  m  the  ward  of  tht 
aation,  and  the  commanders  successful^  in  adding  to  the  nvfsi 
glory  of  their  country.  Against  the  jealous  rivalship  of  the  Por«- 
tuguese  and  Dutch,  they,  through  a  long  course  of  hostilities  from 
a  superior  force,  maintained  for  this  nation  a  share  in  die  India 
trade ;  they  preserved  it  from  being  totally  lost,  amidst  all  tbt 
^convulsions  of  the  civil  wars;  they  outlived,  even  the  mon 
dangerous  innovations  of  subsequent  periods;  they  nfdieldy  im 
India,  the  national  interests,  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Eur 
ropean  enemies,  and  the  despotic  violence  of  native  powers ;  and, 
in  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  maintained,  with  little  exception, 
at  their  own  expense,  they  acquired  a  territorial  empire  for  the 
mother  country,  which  exalted  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
They  have  since  expelled  every  European  nation,  except  our 
ally  of  Portugal,  from  the  Indian  Continent  and  Ocean;  and  tfaej 
have  given  a  better  government  to  an  immensely  extended  empire, 
ifaan  the  East  ever  saw  before. 

In  all  this  progress,  not  the  ability  and  wisdom  of  thw  civil 
•ervants  only  have  been  conspicuous,  but  the  talents  and  valor  of 
ibeir  military  officers  have  signally  add^  to  the  glory  and  renows 
of  the  British  nation.  By  those  officers  a  grand  army  has  been 
formed  of  native  troops,  in  discipline,  attachment,  and  efficiency, 
II  just  subject  of  admiration;  and  from  the  time  of  the  first  Clive 
downward,  the  exploits  performed  by  the  Company's  military  sqtv- 
lints  in  India  equals  in  brilliancy,  those  recorded  in  any  period  of 
modern  history. 

To  all  these  public  benefits  is  to  be  added  the  direct  wealth, 
with  which  the  Company  have  been  the  means  of  enriching  the 
fiation.  The  amount  of  these  contributions,  consisting  in  tfa^ 
profits  of  manufacturers,  idiip-builders  and  tradesmen,  ship-owners 
wd  officers,  servants  and  laborers,  miners,  re^xporters  of  Eastern 
productions  to  foreign  parts,  and  other  descriptions  of  persons 
gainbg  by  the  Company's  trade,  in  dividends  to  proprietors,  pay** 
ments  to  Government,  md  die  influx  of  private  fortune  acquired 
in  India,  especially  in  the  last  fifty»five  yean,  may  perhaps  be 
IIKMkra^ly  estimated  ^t  ^ne  hundred  miUians  sterling,    Sudi  «r^ 
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the  injuries,  the  grievances,  the  evils,  such  the  degradation,  which 
the  East-India  Company  have  brought  on  the  country. 

rAzrrf/y.— The  charges  under  the  third  head  are  nothing  more 
than  groundless  accusations^  calculated  to  render  the  Company 
unpopular ;    and,  except  the  first  article,  which  is  new,  have  been 
often  answered.     As  to  this  article,  it  is  not  true  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  Company's  imports  have  decreased,  although  the  sales  have, 
in  some  years,  fallen  off,  by  the  exclusion  of  British  commodities 
from  the  European  continent ;  an  evil  common  to  all  the  merchants 
of  this  country^  but  now  the  occasion  of  a  charge  against  the  Com- 
pany.'   And  what  virtue  can  the  expulsion  of  enemies  and  rivals 
from  the  Indian  Seas  have  to  increase  trade,  if,  when  merchandise 
is  brought  to  Europe,  there  is  only  a  tardy  and  diminished  sale 
for  it  ?  Again,  is  it  a  thing  of  course,  that  recently  acquired  provinces, 
impoverished,  unsettled,  containing  a  people  every  way  dissimilar 
to  us,  should  purchase  our  commodities,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
.  other  parts  of  Hindostan,  where  w&  have  been  settled  for  ages, 
have  still  so  little  relish  for  them  ?   The  stipulation  in  the  Act  of 
1793,  for  a  pecuniary  participation  by  the  public,  was  a  condi- 
tTonal  stipulation,  depending  on  a  contingency,  which  has  never 
become  a  reality,  but  in  one  year,  that  immediately  following  the 
last  renewal  of  the  Charter.    The  long  war,  in  which,  with  hardly 
any  intermission,  this  country  has  been  engaged,  ever  since  1793, 
has,  by  increasing    the   Company's  expenses,  beyond  the    most 
extravagant  supposition   that  could  have  been  previously  formed 
on  that  head,  absorbed  all  the  expected  sources  of  accumulation* 
Of  this,  every  administration  since  1 704  has  been  sensible ;   but 
the  same  utterly  groundless  charge  continues  to  be  repeated.    This 
''promise^  participation," say  some  of  the  petitions,  '^  has    been 
converted  by  the  Company  into  repeated  claims  01^  the  public 
purse  aT^d  credit  for  enormous  sums,  to  support  their  establishr 
ments :"  a  most  unfounded  statement.    The  Company  have  never 
had  occasion  to  apply   for  aid  to  support  their  establishments ; 
their  applications  to  Parliament  have  either  been  in  consequence 
of  levies   by  Government   on   the  score  of  participation  in  the 
territorial  revenues,  or  for  re-imbursement  of  immense  sums  ex* 
pended  for  the  state  in  military  expeditionsji  sums  very  tardily  ac- 
knowledged, and  not  yet  fully  paid ;  or  to  enable  the  Company  tQ, 
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meet  the  transfer  of  Indian  territorial  debt  to  this  country ;  a  debt 
not  increased  by  their  order,  or  according  to  their  wish*  though 
the  petitions  charge  the  increase  to  them,  but  sanctioned  by  His 
Majest/s  Government  and  by  Parliament ; ,  a  debt  which,  every 
intelligent  person  knows,  it  never  was,  or  can  be  possible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  discharge  out  of  the  Company's  commercial 
funds,  and  therefore  most  unjustly  made  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  them* 

FotfW/i/^.— The  claim  to  a  full  and  free  trade,  as  die  right, 
by  birth  and  inheritance^  of  every  subject  of  this  realm,  and  the 
ailments  in  favor  of  extending  it  to  the  Outports,  are  contained 
under  the  fourth  head. 

With  regard  to  the  general  position  on  which  the  arguments  are 
founded,  little  need  be  said.  It  is  an  obvious  principle,  that  men, 
living  in  society,  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  society^  and  to 
restraints  upon  their  natural  liberty,  when  the  public  interest,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  legislative  authority,  requires  it.  The  Indian 
monopoly  was  at  first  established,  because  it  was  thought  bene- 
ficial to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  It  was  long 
continued  on  the  same  principle :  now  it  is  more  a  political  than 
a  commercial  question.  It  may  be  stated  thus :  Whetlier  it  be 
more  for  the  interest  of  the  nation,  to  maintain  the  Indian  Empire 
under  the  system  which  has  hitherto  preserved  and  improved  it,^- 
a  system  greatly  relaxed  as  to  the  trade  with  India,  and  which  hm 
also  preserved  a  lucrative  commercial  intercourse  with  China, — 
or  to  adopt  a  system  of  entirely  free  commercial  communication 
with  both  countries,  at  the  hazard  of  losing  that  empire  and  the 
China  trade,  or  of  rendering  the  tranquillity  and  retention  of  the 
one,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  other,  less  secure  ?  UVitil  this  ques- 
tion, or  one  reduced  to  still  lower  term5,  namely.  Whether  it 
would  be  prudent,  for  the  sake  of  the  object  in  view,  to  run  any 
hazard,  where  the  stake  is  so  great  ?  is  solved  in  favor  of  an 
open  trade ;  the  plea  of  natural  inherent  right  has  no  tide  to  be 
heard.  .  No  such  solution  has  yet  been  produced.  It  has,  on  the 
contrary,  been  shown,  that  dangers  and  disadvantages,  both  in  the 
East  and  at  home,  would  attend  the  opening  of  the  tr^ide ;  but  it 
has  not  b#en  shown,  diat'  any  measures,  which  have  been  suggested 
as  preventatives,  would  be  at  all  effectual.     No  adequate  provision^ 
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lh«vefoite>  sgMMt  those  dangers  and  disadvantages  is  yet  proposed  f 
hwet,  k  m»y  fairly  be  presumed,  botie  has  been  found.  But,  iin« 
til  such  a  remedy  is  dbcov^red,  the  present  system  ought  not  lo  be 
(ynrrtunied.  ITie  opeiw^  of  the  Outports  would,  aeciordiqg  to 
^unanswered  reaaonii^s  of  theCSourt,  have  this  effect.  The 
^epemng  of  a  part  of  the  Outporte  wooU  lead  to  ti|a  aarae^^fect^ 
Aottgh  perhaps  by  a  somewhat  slower  progress ;  for  it  would 
immediately  reduce  and  derange  the  periodical  public  sales  of  tbe 
Company,  which  is  the  master-wheel  in  the  mechanism  of  their 
import  trade.  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  not  proposing  to  open 
ail  the  Outports,  both  admit  the  contmgency  of  da«^ger  from  such 
a  measure,  and  set  a»ide  the  argument  of  universal  inherent  right : 
tint  it  remains  utterly  unproved,  that  danger  woiild  not  result 
•from  opening  even  a  few  Outports,  especially  if  the  export  trade 
is  allowed  to  all ;  and  that,  after  any  had  been  so  privileged,  which 
'would  be  in  effect  a  monopoly  against  the  rest,  those  others  would 
'ever  be  quiet,  until  they  also  were  admitted  :  so  that  the  whole  of 
"the  danger  will  follow  from  the  first  step,  and  ought  to  be  contem^ 
^ated  accordingl5^.  It  may  just  be  observed,  that  the  quality  as^ 
ctibed  to  certain  countries,  as  giving  the  petitioners  more  particu-" 
'iariy  ^  right  to  a  free  trade  with  them,  the  quality  of  having  been 
^^acqttired  and  maintained  by  the  efforts  and  valor  of  the  forces 
of  Hia  Majesty,*'  properly  appertains  neither  to  Hindostan  nor 
*to  China,  and  that  the  territories  held  by  the  Company  were  ac« 
^ired  under  exclusive  powers  and  privileges  received  from  the 
Legidatnre. 

Upon  the  same  ground  of  natural  inherent  right,  and  of  the 

necessity  of  the  exercise  of  that  right,  as  essential  to  the  mainte-^ 

^  manee   of  the  manufactures  and  commercial  prosperity    of   the 

•  country,  is  placed  the  claim  of  the  Outports  to  a  free  importation  of 

goods  from  India  and  China.  Under  the  fourth  head,  therefore,  your 

Committee  have  collected  the  strength  of  th^  arguments  contained 

in  the  p,etitions  in  support  of  this  claim ;  arguments  to  which  the 

President  of  the  India  Board  was  pleased  to  refer  the  Court.    The 

argument  of  inherent  right  has  been  already  considered :  the  other 

arguments,  which  may  be  given  in  the  woids  of  the  Glasgow  jieti- 

.  tion  sfH,  *'  that  the  confinement  of  the  Indian  imports  to  the  port 

< of  London  would  be  unnecessary,  impolitic^  and  unjust: — unne* 
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cessary,  because^  fcrst^  the  ideal  diflicutty  cf  cpIlieetiDgthe  ta^ 
k  fully  obvialed>  by  the  known  safety  mih  v/kidtk  the  duties  are 
levied  on  articles  of  West-Indian  and  Amerkati  produce;  and 
fecbadly,  because  the  duties  may  be  collected  with  greater  ease^ 
and>  less  loss  from  pilferi^^  in  the  Outports ;  UHJust,  because 
«very  mercantile  (dace  in  the  kingdom  is  entitled  to  the  smm 
privileges :  and  impolitic,  because  the  superior  economy  and  dis* 
patch  that  prevail  at  the  Outports,  are  requisite  to  secure  an 
equality  with  foreign  nations/' 

On  the  second  of  these  three  arguments  it  may  be  observed,  tiiat 
the  claim  of  all  the  Outports  to  a  partrctpatioa  in  the  Indian  Irade^ 
SIS  matter  of  equal  right,  stands  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
claim  of  all  individuals,  vAidk  has  just  been  considered,  and  must 
•be  determined  in  the  same  way  and  order;  it  therefore  demands 
Qo  iardier  notice  here.  If  it  flball  be  judged,  diat  no  larger  interest 
ibasi  that  of  the  Outpcotl  opposes  their  daim^  then,  and  tbenonly^ 
.  w21  it1>e  entitled  to  attetition* 

The  first  argument  is,  the  known  safety,  and  greater  fadky, 
with  which  duties  are  collected  at  the  Ontporti.    Whether  that 
facility  he,  in  fact,  greater^  or  not,  it  is  needled  to  eioaniine.    If  it 
:wefe  indeed  so,  it  would  «till  leave,  undecided «  much  more  import^ 
ant  qoestion,-*-4he  danger  of  smuggling.       On  that  danger  4he 
Court  have  enlarged,  in  their  letters  to  the  President  of  the  India 
Board,  of  iSth  Jmniary  1S09>  and  15th  and  29th  of  April,  iSl«, 
Your  CoBunittee   caasiot  but  hope,    that  these  letters  will  be 
perused  by  Members  of  Parloment,  as  their  contents  are  material 
to  a  just  coasideratimi  of  the  subject.    Tlie  Couitliave  respect- 
fully stated  to  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  that  no  adequate  answer 
has  been  given  to  these  letterjB :  his  Lordship,  in  addition  to  mlutt 
•be  has  faiinself  said,  has  referred  the  Court  to  the  petitions.    Tlie 
•  argument  just  'quoted  is  Ibe  most  Arect,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
to  the  point,  u^ich  your  Cbmmitlee  have  discovered  in  all  Ae 
petitions.     But  it  does  not  meet  the  main  objections  of  the  Courts 
^taken  from  tbe  dangers  of  amuggling  :   they  remain  untouched  and 
unnoticed.    Those  dai^rs  weie-  contemplated,  upon  the  supposi* 
tionthatody  the  opening  of  the  Indian  trade  was.  in  question ; 
andin^Aiis  way  your  Couwaiaee  will  now  consider  them,-reservii^ 
to  a  futi»e  article. somjB  remarks  on  the  still  greater  danger  of 
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smuggling  which  would  follow^  if  the  China  monopoly  were  abcv* 
lishedy  and  which  would  be  experienced^  whilst  bur  merchants  were 
permitted  to  visit  China  at  all.     It  is  from  the  facilities  of  smug- 
gling tea^  that  ships  cleared  out  for,  or  from  India^  would  find  in 
the  Eastern  Islands,  in  the  voyage  home,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  the  Court  have  apprehended  the  chief 
dangers  would  arise.     In  the  Eastern  Islands  there  are  no  custom<- 
faouses,  clearances,  manifests.     There  are  gre^t  ranges  of  coasts  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  there  is  no  custom- 
house :  bulk  might  be  broken,   and  no  detection  follow  where 
the  ship  should  afterwards  be  regularly  entered.      It  does  not 
in  the  least  follow,  that  these  evils  might  not  happen^  though  it 
should  be  true,  that  the  taxes  on  West-Indian  and  American  com- 
modities are  safely  collected ;    for  these  commodities  come  gene» 
rally  in  very  large  unwieldy  casks  or  packages,  are^  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk,  of  much  less  value  than  tea^  which  is  also  packed 
in  small  portable  cases,  and  they  come  from  countries  abounding 
with  regular  custom-houses,    whence   they  cannot   sail  without 
manifests  and   clearances:    yet,  with   all  these   safeguards,  your 
Committee  are  credibly  informed,  that  the  Americans  find  means 
to  smuggle  tea  into  this  country.     But,  even  supposing  ships  came 
direct  to  an  Outport,  without  having  broken  bulk,  what  comparison 
is  there  between  the  collection  of  duties  at  any  port,  provincial 
or  metropolitan,  and  the  collection  of  tea  duties  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty, facility,  and  a  very  trifling  expense,  at  the  India-House? 
The  objections  stated  at  large  in  the  Courts  letters,  your  Commit* 
tee  beg  leave  to  repeat,  remain  without  any  sound  answer ;   and  it 
is  extremely  material  to  observe,  that  the  opinions  maintained  in 
them^  on  this  subject,  are  corroborated,  by  the  reports  which  the 
Boards  of  Customs  and  Excise  have  made  to  His  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, respecting  the  danger  that  would  arise  to  the  revenue,  from 
the  adoption  of  the  new  system:  a  dange^f  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, would  be  inevitable. 

The  third  argument  urged  in  the  petitions  is  taken  from  the 
necessity  of  securing  an  equality  with  foreign  nations,  which,  it  is 
said,  'he  superior  economy  and  dispatch  at  the  Outports  will  do. 
If  this  alleged  advantage  pf  the  Outports  Were  admitted^  it  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  weig^but  little  in  the  general 
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«|il/9Stio|l,  1(^^  ^^Twc^  canapt  bQ  material  in  itself  and  Ufi  eie<;t 
tittlei  in  a  trade  so  unlikely  to  becoiiie  of  any  xuagnitade, 

Tber^  at^,  iKiwever,  other  coi)si4eratidn^  of  great  we^t  belongs 
ing  to  (he  question  of  opepiqg  the  Outports,  to  wbich  the.  petitions 
do  not  advert*  Q^f  of  these  is,  the  ioimen^  interests  ^hich  thtf 
port  pf  LopdoHy  with  all'  its  desicriptioQS  pf  merchants,  tradesmen^ 
t£^.«4<$al«rs,  faQtors,  hrpkera,  dyers,  packers,  calendr^rs,  inspeCto|i^ 
laborers,  ^hip^lniilders,  shij^chandlers^  rope^mak^rs,  sb)p^owoerS| 
Hiiuipers,  and  all  their  train  of  establishments,  warehouses,  wharf)S| 
docks,  yar4i>  premises,  shipping*  formed  in  the  course  of  W0  ceii« 
mries,  ii)  which  the  Company *s  privilege,  and  the  law  pf  the  laiic^ 
have  made  tfa^  i|ietrppolis  the  sole  sH^at  of  the  Eat^tern  commerce  i 
all  tbe^  int^restSf  with  the  Cprporaliion  pf  liondon,  have  repre?" 
0^n|^  to  Parliament,  the  ruiti  in  whiob  they  would  b^  inVohed 
by  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  the  Outports.  Th^  Company^f 
periodical  public  sales,  on  which  9o  muck  of  the  order  and  i|uc« 
4:ess  pf  th^ir  business  depends  would  be  inte^<^red  \vith>  and  thevC 
very  large  pirop^ty  in  warehouses  and  other  buildings  deteriorated ; 
in  short,  all  the  institutions^  public  and  private,  of  th^  c$pital>  fpr 
carryitig  op  the  eastern  trade,  would  be  shattered  or  broken  down^ 
T%^  lemoyal  of  the  trade  would  efifi^ct  this*  although  the  n^w  spe*' 
culations  and  enterprises  would  establish  nptbh%  equivalent  in, 
Pther  places ;  far  less  compensate  the  losses  of  the  supplanted 
parties.  Tour  Cojnmittee  cannpt  go  into  this  subject,  syfficiently 
to  give  a  just  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  it;  but 
they  may  seriously  ask, — i$  the  casie  equal  between  di^  people  of 
London  and  thos^  of  the  Outpprt9  i  Would  it  be  right  to  expostfi 
to  privatipu  and  ruin  one  set,  by  witbdrawing  from  thepi  wb^ 
they  have  long  eipjpyed,  in  order  to  add  to  thi^  cpmfortable  provir 
sion  the  other  ^t  already  possess ;  and  tbi9  only  tp  Sfiye  thefipi 
the  slight  inconvenience  pf  bringlug  their  (ndian  import  pfi  ^ 
port  of  liondon  l 

L^t  it  n^ver  be  forgotten,  too,  tba(  the  Indian  peopjl^  t^re  opn^ 
cerned  in  this  queatipn*  The  Cgvftt  have  alreadyt  in  thenr  letters 
to  Lord  Melville  wi  Lprd  Buckinghamshire^  4^ated  their  ^pptl^ 
ben9ipns*  d^at  the  opening  of  the^  outpprts  tp  imports  &pm  India 
might  increase  idie  resort  of  European  adventurers  to  Jndia,  It  hns 
been  advanced^  in  return,  from  some  quarters,  that  tipe  p<dice  qf 
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India  is  so  excellent,  as  to  obviate  every  dangef  of  this  kind.  Your 
Committee  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  they  find  in  tiie*  records  of  the 
Bengal  Government,  informations  concerning  the  police,  which  do 
not  warrant  them  to  conclude  quite  so  favorably  of  it ;  /or,  in  fact, 
with  all  the  progressive  improvements  in  the  system  of  the  govern^ 
ment  there,  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  the  police  into 
a  state  of  perfect  efficiency.  The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  entered  mnch  into  this  subject,  and 
one  quotation  from  the  conclusion  of  it  may  suffice  to  justify  this 
observation  :  *'  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  from 
any  want  of  information,  in  regard  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
police,  that  the  Government  was  unable  to  prevent  its  becoming 
worse,  but  rather,  as  your  Committee  should  suppo'se,  from  the 
difficulties  -w^iich  presiented  themselves  to  the  application  of  an 
efficacious  remedy." 

•    Fifthly, — on  the  China  monopoly.     Besides  the   connecdon 
fdready  noticed  of  the  China  monopoly  with  the  policy  of  our 
Indian  system,  the  uniting  of  this  trade  under  one  head  is  necessary, 
both  on  account  of  the  extreme  caution  required  in  the  conduct  of 
t>ur  intercourse  with  so  jealous  attd  inflexible  a  govertiment  as  the 
Chinese,  and  of  the  security  of  the  large  revenue  derived  by  the, 
"British  public  from  this  branch  of  commerce.     The  habits  cff  the 
Chinese  nation  are  known  to  be  as  fixed  as  they  are  peculiar. 
Their  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  jealous  of  the  smallest  ten-, 
dency  to  insubordination  or  innovation :  the  people  are  guided  by  a 
principle  of  implicit  submission  to  their  superiors :    and    both 
government  and  people  hold  all  disorderly  conduct  in  the  utmost 
'abhorrence;     Foreign   trade  is  held  in  low    estimation,    and  the 
commerce  which  Europeans  have  been  permitted  to  carry'  on   is 
subjected  to  manifold  and  rigorous  restrictions,  intended  to  prevent 
^the  intermixture  of  strangers  with  the  natives,  and  to  guard  against 
their  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  hazard  of 
'their  becoming,  in  any  way,   troublesome  to  the  Government. 
^The  ships  of  European  nations  are  allowed  to  resort  to  only  one 
port  in  an  empire  of  so  vast  extent ;  and  there,  even,  no  stranger  is 
'permitted   a    constant   residence,  without   dredentials  from   the 
sovereign  of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs.     When  a  factory  is 
established,  for  which  one  spot  is  fi^ed,  the  factors  are  confined  t^ 
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;Tefy  narrow  precincts  ground  it;  they  dare  not  make  an  excursion 
b^jottd  those  precincts  into  the  open  fields,  nor  enter  into  the 
^iif^sely  adjoining  city  of  C^p^n.    The  government  of  Cl^ipa  does 
.i^ot  allow  to  its  own:s|4bjects  {reborn  of  trade/ or  .unrestrained 
intercourse  with  For^igp^r?: — both  are  interdicted;  and  the  restric* 
tions  imposed,  together.  w)|h  the  sumptuary  laws  in  force,  oppose 
the  strongest  obstacles jtok.aiiy' great  extension  of  the  sale  of  our 
manufactures  among  th^  Chinese.     The  trade  with  Europeans  js 
given  in  mopopoly  to  a,  company  of  ten,  or  twelve  Chinese  mer-, 
.  chants,  $t3ded  the  Hong ;  and  these  merchant^  become  responsible 
to  the  gpvefnment  fqr  the  conduct  of  th^  foreigners  with  whom 
they  deal.  Aften  the  ^l^jps  are  dispatched  for  the  season,  the  factors 
are  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of  Macao,  a  low  Portuguese 
.  settlei^ent,  till  the  .$hips  of  next  year  arrive.     And,  with  respect  to 
the  ships,  they  ^re, ,  whilst  in  harbour,  under  the  control  of  the 
.Chinese  officers,  \ylio  are  empowered  by  law  to  take  the  custody 
of  their  guns  : — laqdif^in  the  intercourses,  and  consequent  frays^ 
between  the  natives  aqd  our  English  sailors,  one  of  the  former 
happens  to  meet  his  death,  by  accident,  from  an  unknown  hand,  it 
.  may  prpducf  the  moi^t  serious  consequences;  for  the    Chinese 
government  h^s  been  know;n,  in  such  a  case,  to  (claim  the  life  of  an 
.  European,  in  expiation,  and  for  an  occurrence  like  this,  the  Com« 
pany'fi^est^blislvuentis  held  responsible,  and  their  trade  liable  to  be 
.  stopped.     With  a  government  so  absolute^  in  requiring  implicit 
conformity  to  its  peculiar  la>vs  and  usages,  and  so  marked  with 
pride,  suspicion,  and  despotism,  British  subjects  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  tp  act;  and  theCjompany's  agents  frequently  submit  to 
caprices  and  humiliations^  to  which  the  honor  of  a  sovereign  would 
not  allow  any  representative   of  his  to  yield.     Is  it,  therefore, 
^  in  the  least  probable^  that .  the  Chinese  would  tolerate  the  indiscri* 
initiate  ii^ress  of  numbc^Jess   unconnected,  unaccredited   Euro- 
peans ?  or,  if  they  did  give  them  admission,  that  their  multiplied, 
irregular,  flesultory  vi^s  and  intercourses  with  the  natives,  would 
not  be  attended  with. disorders,  with  violations  of  Chinese  usages 
.  (with  snufggling  for^  instance,  a  high  offence  in  China),  which  would 
^oonendinthe  utter  expulsion  and   exclusion  of  these  strangers, 
or  in  jsjucli  injustice  and  humiliatipg  punishments,  on. the  part  of 
^the  Chmese  Government^  as  might  call  on  the  honor  of  this 
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country  to  demand  redress  i^  Tbe  splendid  einbassy  which  His 
Majesty  sent  by  Lord  Macartney  to  tbe  Emperor  of  China  bad, 
mfb  M  its  imposing  attendant  circumstances,  and  all  the  skilM 
address  of  that  nobleman,  no  influence  to  induce  the  Chinese  Qch 
vemment  to  relax  from  their  rip^id  restrictions  on  the  commerce 
and  intercourse  of  British  sut^cts  with  its  territories ;  and  it  may 
ht  safely  concluded,  that  all  v/hich  that  (Government  must  hav« 
Mnce  heard  respecting  the  revofaitrons  in  Eut'ope,  will  ihake  it 
adhere  still  moire  obstinately  to  its  jealous  precautionary  systenl. 
To  all  these  probable  dangers,  the  Petitioners  oppose  nothing  but 
the  honorable  character  of  Britons,  add  the  example  of  die  Ame- 
rican adventurers  to  China. — Frail  dependence !  British  bailors 
carry  to  every  shore  their  habits  of  excess,  as  is  too  often  found  in 
the  Company^s  ships,  notwithstanding  the  strict  discipline  estar 
blished  in  them.  The  American  seamen  are  a  much  more  sober  and 
quiet  class  of  people,  and  the  adventurers  of  that  nation  have  de- 
rived in  China,  a  sanction  from  the  pre-eBtablishment  and  credit  6f 
the  English  facioiy,  to  which,  from  their  language  and  manners, 
Jhey  appeared  to  be  related.  It  is,  indeed,  by  the  prudent,  re* 
spectable  conduct  of  the  Company^s  representatives  there,  in  Ae 
management  of  their  own  trust,  and  the  control  exercised  by 
them  over  other  British  subjects ;  it  is  by  this  means,  and  by  Ae 
extent  and  regularity  of  the  Company's  dealings ;  by  their  probity, 
now  so  famed,  as  to  pass  the  bales  which  have  their  mark,  with^ 
out  inspection,  through  the  Chinese  empire,  that  this  jeabus  and 
supercilious  people  have  been  at  length  greatly  conciliated  :-^blit 
the  Company's  establishment  cotJd  not,  on  the  principled  noW 
proposed,  retain  either  its  credit  or  position.  To  expose  k  trade, 
of  such  value  and  importance  to  the  nation  and  the  revenue,  to 
hazards  so  great ;  to  break  down  the  preisent  system,  widi  die  iflp- 
mense  establishments  and  property  connected  with  it,  particulariy 
the  China  fleet  of  the  Company-^a  tUng  unparalleled  in  the  toik* 
mercial  annals  of  tbe  world,-^would,  therefore,  in  every  vieW, 
commercial,  financial,  and  polidcal,  be  utterly  unwise :  and  if 
this  desperate  risk  were  run;  further  evih  would  await  the  new  ty^ 
tem  at  home.  Upon  the  supposiiioii  of  a  general  resort  of  British 
ships  to  China,  how  wouB  it  be  possible  to  prev^t  th6  Bmugglikig 
ofteaouYhe  coasts  of  England,  Scotiand,  and  Irelu^y  ^idi  tl^e 
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facility  which  exists  of  reqeivlp^  that  article  onboard  in  many  of 
the  Eastern  Islands,  where  there  are  no  custom-houses,  and  with 
the  temptation  of  evading  a  diitj  of  ninety-five  per  cent  at  home  ? 
The  petitions  offer  not  the  least  satisfaction  on  this  point ;  a  point 
highly  interesting,  as  has  already  appeared,  if  the  question  were . 
only  about  opening  the  Indian  trade  to  the  Outports;  but  yet 
more  ipteresting,  in  respect  to  the  proposal  for  laying  open  the 
China  trade,  which  is,  at  the  best,  a  proposal  to  incur  the  most 
imminent  risk  of  losing  that  trade^  and  the  great  revenue  arising 
from  it,  m^y  in  order  to  change  the  bands  through  which  it  shall 
pass ;  for,  supposing  it  ta  be  preserved  to  the  nation,  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  to  thipk  that  it  could  be  increased,  because 
the  Qiinese  now  take  our  woollens  only  in  barter  for  tea,  and 
die  present  importations  of  tea  are  as  large  as  the  country  re- 
quires. 

£«i:lify.— On  tibe  complaints  of  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed 
by  neutrals,  particularly  the  Americans,  in  the  Indian  trade.  The 
vessels  of  the  American  States  first  appeared  in,  the  Indian  Seas 
about  the  year  17B5.  At  that  time  several  European  nations  pos- 
sessed settlements  on  the  continent  of  India,  in  virtue  of  grants  from 
the  native  sovereigns,  recognised  by  this  country,  after  the  Com- 
pany obtained  territorial  dominion.  It  had  not  then  been  disputed^ 
that  those  settlements  might  receive  other  European  flags,  as  well 
as  their  own  (though  the  Company  have,  within  these  few  years, 
properly  held,  that  the  original  grant  gave  a  right  of  trade  only  for 
^e  ships  of  the  nation  to  whom  the  grant  was  made) ;  therefore 
the  Bengal  Qoverament  thoi^bt  it  politic  to  admit  the  American 
iaps  into  the  Biilish  ports,  rather  then  oblige  them,  by  refusal^ 
to  carry  their  custom  to  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes.  This 
waS;^  however,  merely  a  gratuitous  licence,  revocable  at  pleasure. 
Bat,  in  1794^  the  Government  of  this  country,  induced  by  the  po- 
litical circumstances  of  the  time,  gave  to  the  United  States,  by 
treaty,  a  rq{ht  to  a  direct  trade  between  their  own  ports  and 
those  of  Briti^  India,  ofi  the  terms  of  the  most  favored  nation ; 
^d^  in  1797,  the  privilege  of  free  ingress  to  the  British  ports  in 
lodm  was  conferred  on  all  friepdly  nations.  By  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  war  which  follo\(red  the  French  revolution,  these  con« 
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cessions  proved  of  unforeseen  high  advantage  to  the  sutjects  of  the 
American  States.  -The  settlements  on  the  Indian  continent,  of  the 
French^  and  of  the  Dutch  and  Danes,  who  had  fallen  uijder 
French  influence,  ^ere  successively  captured  by  the  English.  The 
Portuguese  and  Americans  were  then  the  only  neutrals  who  fre- 
quented die  Indian  Seas;  and  the  troubles  of  Portugal  at  length 
left  the  neutral  trade  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  who 
succeeded,  in  effect,  to  the  excluded  traders  of  foreign  Europe, 
and  supplied  their  wants,  as  well  as  those  of  the  increasing « popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  and  the  demands  of  Spanish  America. 
The  subjects  of  those  states,  undoubtedly,  abused  the  privileges 
conceded  to  them  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  in  the  Indian 
trade.  They  were,  by  treaty,  restricted  to  a  direct  trade  between 
America  and  India  ;  but  they  visited  the  port*  of  foreign  Europe, 
going  and  returning,  ai^d  became  the  general  carriers.  They  eveii 
supplied  our  own  West  Indian  and  North  American  colonies  with 
eastern  commodities,  and  they  entered  actively  into  the  China 
trade,  deriving  a  facility  of  admission  there  from  being  vfeMed  as 
a  caste  bf  Englishmen  :  perhaps  also,  a  sanction,  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  British  establishment  there. 

For  several  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Americans  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  they  were,  no  doubt,  assisted  by  British  capital ; 
partly  by  that  which  wanted  a  remittance  to  Europe,  but  to  no 
very  great  amount.  They  exported  from  Bengal  in  ten  years, 
through  which  their  trade,  on  the  whole,  was  considerably  pro- 
gressive, and  which  ended  with  1804-5,  goods  to  the  amount  of 
Sicca  Rupees  371,50,029  (i^4,643,575),  ori:464,357  per  an- 
num ;  and  they  imported  to  the  amount  of  Sicca  Rupees 
312,48,544  (i^3,907,068),  or  i?390,606  per  annum.  The  ex-» 
cess  of  exports  above  the  imports,  being  in  ten  years  ;£7S7,507> 
or  c£73,750  per  annum,  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  property  of 
British  residents  in  Bengal,  remitted  by  the  w^y  of  America. 
Whether  they  were  furnished  with  British  capital  from  London, 
and  to  \vhat  amount,  it  is  diiRcult  to  ascertain ;  but  it  appears  evi- 
dent, that  as  they  proceeded  in  the  trade,  their  imports  to  Bengal 
more  nearly  equalled  their  exports,  which  shows  they  were  better 
able  to   do  without  Indo-British  assistance,  and  probably  it  was 
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tbe  same  aa  to  European  assislance/     Upon  this  trade^  however 
offensive  to  our  private  merchants,  and  in  some  views  s^lso,  to  the 
Company,  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  it  was  favorable  to 
British  India.     It  carried  seasonable  and  large  supplies  of  bullion 
to  that  country  from  year  to  year.:  not  above  a  seventh  of  its  ini* 
ports  being  in  goods,  and  these  chiefly  wines  and  other  articles  for 
the  consumption  of  Eiuropeans.     It  also  carried  the  commodities  is! 
Jndia  to  foreign  Europe,  to  Sganish  America,  and  other  places  to 
which  British  ships,  on  account  of  the  war,  could  have  no  access ; 
•and  when,  by  the  policy  and  increasing  power  of  Buonaparte,  the 
produce  of  this  country  and  its  colonies  was  nearly  shut  out  from 
:tiie  Continent,  the  Americans  still  continued  to  introduce  the  com^ 
modities  of  India  there,  and  with  the  returns  of  their  adventures 
'Uiey  probably  purchased   English  manufactures  to  carry  to  the 
^American  continent:  so  that  this  country,- also,  eventually  bene* 
•"fited  by  their  Indian  trade.    And  however  much  their  large  partl* 
cipation  of  that  trade  became  a  matter  of  complaint  among  En^ 
glish  merchants  connected  with  India,  it  is  certain,  that  whilst  we 
'were  eiigaged  in  war  with  almost  all  Europe,  those  merchants 
•eouM  not,  even  by  circuitous  means,  have  occupied  the  place  which 
•the  Americans  filled  in  the  Indian  commerce ;  of  which  position 
■no  other  proof  is  necessary,  than  the  frequent  want  of  sales  for  tbe 
:goods,  public  and  private,  actually  brought  into  the  India  House, 
during  the  period  in  question.^    The  great  progress   and  profit 
•made  by  the  Americans  in  the  Indian  trade,  therefore,  proceed  es- 
sentially, not  from  their  activity,  or  the  advantage  of  individual  en- 
terprise, but  from  their  neutral  character,  which  besides  giving 
them  access  to  countries,  from  which  belligerents  are  shut  out,  ena- 


'  Odier  Averages  of  the  American  Trade  with  lodia,  from  Statements  before 
your  Committee,  may  also  be  here  noted. 


In  Six  Years,  from  1803>3 
to  l80^8. 

Goodi,      B»lHott,     ToUL 

£•  £•  £* 

Imports  into 

all  India. . .    95r,2!!4  6,528,250  7,487,5'24 

ExporU    ditto  • .  6,901,269       25,696  6,926,965 


In  Three  Years,  from  1808-9 
to  1810-11. 

Goods.     BuUion.       ToUd* 

£'  £^  £* 

351,602  4,531,233  4,882,836 
5,107,818  9,625  5,117,443 
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Uelthan  to  nivigate  moire  cheaply,  eaaSy^and  expeditiottftly :  afi4 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  certainty^  that  whenever  war  oeaM«)  dl  thtsit 
wlvantages  wiil  cease  with  it,  and  their  power  of  enterkig  into  com^ 
fietition  with  nn,  in  the  trade  of  our  own  setdements^  be  ^ery  giseady 
f  edueed,  The  cry  that  tes  been  raised,  and  continned  against  the 
Company,  on  ihis  account,  confessedly  with  die  view  of  obtmning 
m  genend  admisoston  of  Indian  ships  into  Englattd,  is -therefore  al*' 
togedier  timfi^.  If  «  circuitoii»  trade  in  Indian  connDOobties, 
^m  Britain  to  fore^n  part^,  faafi  been  prevented  by  the  iivalship 
^  the  Americans,  tte  Company  have  snff^ed  as  w«U  as  individu«> 
9h  4  d^  bave  suffiei^  dso,  by  the  smugglkig  of  eastern  artioke 
•A'OBi  Atnericil  itito  onr  West  {ndian  and  North  Adserican  colonicau 
^ey  w^«  anjtions  to  check  die  abuaes  of  the  treacty  of  1794»  and 
wlien  it  expired,  'diey  obt^ned  the  consent  of  His  Mis^eirty^  ndniv* 
4era  to  impose  a'donble  dtj^ty  on  the  nentml  trade  with  Indi%  whidi 
Hien  applied  :aImofl«  "solely  to  the  Aniericsms ;  bnt,  if  the  complaiati 
against  the  rfvalfibip  of  the  Ammcans  in  die  Indian  trade  had  bees 
well  founded^  \Am  wm  the  natural  and  proper  remedy  i  Was  it 
tha^theCompfllny,  part  o(f  whose  ^owi^  tinde  had,  duin^  tbe  wbot, 
f^assedinto  Amert^san  tian^i,  ekmid  sacrifice  the  rest  of  dnir  ms> 
fJnsive  privileges^  ^nd,  bythe  extinc^nof  diem,  ^ndaoyier  ^e  teiv 
rkomi  pcmeasitm  'i  Or  was  it  n^  obviously,  that  the  Amencana 
^hpfold  be^xcHlded  from  ^  trade>  sofpposed  to  be  tamned  «i  ait  die 
jexpeiioe  of  Gre$£t  firitain?  Vet  this  cry  is  Btill  unaccouBtafcly  kept 
HfV  ^i^^^en  when  w«  are  at  war  with  America,  «nd  the  flag  oif  the 
Raited  Stsates  dares  not  «be  seen  in  the  Itidian  Seas  1  Nay,  it  is  kept 
'^io  inpire  ibe  ^Mmse  trf  the  Conifmty,  after  they  banre  actuatiy 
-agreed  on  enlargements  of  dietmde'lo  Englsoid,  greater  *t|»n  ever 
were  conteq^plated,  even  by  the  private  merchants  of  India^  before 
the  present  negociation  4  and>  if  enlargements  could  effect  the  ob^ 
ject,  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  the  wbote  Incfian  tnid^  -of  the  A* 
pierioans  to  the  port  of  London. 

It  is  sitfgtdat,  that  the  party  who  'complain  of  the  large  share 
thsft  has  been  engrossed  by  -the  Amevictas  of  <tie  Indian  trade> 
shonid  be  the  same  party  who  eompluniy  also,  of  the  large  shar^ 
'which  the  Americans,  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  enjoyed  of  tlie  Bntish 
trade^etween  Great  Britain  and  foreign  nations.  Itis  wdll  knowii, 
that  previously  to  the  rupture  between  England  and  th^  Vnit^d 
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States^  it  nvas  urged  as.  a  griet^ance,  that  though  America  exported 
^om  this  country  to  the  amount  of  twelve  Bullions  sterling  aonuallj^ 
the  country  was  not  benefited  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  from 
Ifaisexport  trade,  because  the  Briti!^  merchants  and  manufacturer^ 
were,  by  the  interyention  of  America,  deprived  of  the  carrying,  and 
t>f  the  second  selling  profit  upon  the  manufactures.  Ameriea,  it 
WSL8  alleged,  bought  from  us  to  a  great  extent,  and  Great  Britaiii 
was,  to  acertam  degree,  a  gainer,  to  the  extent  of  the  American 
ptirehases ;  btrt,  because  America  sold  our  goods  at  aecdid  hand 
(to  the  Spanish  Americans  for  example)  it  has  been  alleged,  diat 
Jiad  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the  North  American  States, 
we  should  have  supplied  Spanidi  Aaierica,  amd,  in  addition  to  the 
profits  we  have  received^  would  have  engrossed  ail  Ae  advantage 
which  has  accrued  to  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  from  the 
•carrying  and  circukous  trade.  But  may  it  not,  on  the  other  bancl^ 
lie  argued,  diat  if  die  British  maiiufacturers  in  an  open  &ade,  asid 
during  a  state  of  war,  have  found  the  assistance  of  America  nccea* 
sary  to  the  circulation  of  their  own  manufactures,  the  samejassis* 
tance  vms  wanted  by  the  manufiictorers  of  India  to  the  coneulatkm 
of  their  productions:  that  the  hn^ge  exports  from  iiidba,  aa  well 
as  the  large  exports  from  Great  Britain,  by  the  Americans,  ivere 
owing  to  their  neutral  character :  that  if  the  trade  between  India 
and  En^sndhadbeenas  open  asisnowcmit^idedfiNVthe^juaiitity 
of  Indian  goods,  circulated  Ihrou^  the  world,  could  not  hawe 
been  greater  than  it  has  been,  under  the  competitioB  diat  has 
actually  existed  between  the  merchants  of  tlie  United  States  and  the 
]Sa«t-India  Company ;  and  that  a  greater  share  an  the  export  trade 
from  India  could  only  have  been  obtained  froin  die  free  British 
traders  in  one  of  these  ways,  either  by  America  abandoning,  or 
"Great  Britain  returaiDg  to,  her  pacific  relations  with  other  ^owot- 
ries.  If  a  free  trade  has  the  virtue  that  is  imputed  to  it,  why,  uader 
complete  freedom  of  trade,  has  ^his  country  been  rendered  tributary 
to  America  for  a  vent  to  the  produce  of  British  industry  ?  and,  if 
die  pacific  relations  of  States  pass  for  no  account  in  rsuch  a  (}iiestion, 
tirhence  the  congratulations  we  so  c^ten  hear,  upon  what  me  have 
gained,  and  may  yet  gain,  by  the.  rupture  with  America?* 

'  Hie  fallowing  itatem^nti  wltich  hf|s  been  received  from  am  inteQigeiit  mer- 
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Seventhly.  That  the  distresses  of  the  maimfacturers ;  the,  exclu* 
mon  of  our  trade  from  the  continent  of  Europe  and  from  North 

c&ant  who  resided  a  number  of  years  in  America,  shows  the  advantages  under 
which  the  trade  of  that  country  was  carried  on  in  a  state  of  peace. 

The  advantages  which  Americans,  as  ship-owner8,onjoyed  in  a  state  of  neutrality^ 
are  obvious,  not  only  from  their  free  communication  with  belligerents^  but  from 
other  canses. 

^  Their  first-rate  ressels  do  not  cost  one  half  what  those  of  the  same  tonnage, 
Jmtltin  Britain,  generally  cost :  hence,  the  capital  employed  is  one  half  less,  and 
one  half  the  insurance  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  property  at  stake. 

The  premium  of  insurance  on  an  American  neutral,  from  Britain  to  America, 
was  less  than  half  what  was  given  on  an  English  vessel  for  the  same  voyage.  On 
Americans  the  premium  was  from  two,  to  two  fmd  a  half  per  cent :  on  English 
vessels  from  ^yt^  to  six  per  cent. 

The  countervailing  duties  in  America,  induced  shippers  always  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  American  vessels.  Goods  arriving  in  America,  paid  twelve  and  a  hatf 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  duties ;  whilst  the  same  goods,  by  a  British  vessel,  not  only 
paid  the  same  rate  of  duty,  but  an  additional  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  those 
dattes,  which  is  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  increased  duty. 

The  freight  of  goods  from  America  to  England,  in  American  bottoms,  was  never, 
in  the  best  times,  higher  than  one  shilling  and  six-pence  per  foot  -,  and  many  timen 
the  whole  fi^igfat  of  an  homeward  bound  American  of  three  hundred  tons  (that  is 
to  say,  an  i^merican  going  from  this  country)  conld  have  been  had  for  SOOl.  or  4001. 
The4»rgoes  of  three-fourths  of  Americans  homeward  consisted  either  of  crates  of 
ware^  salt,  or  coals,  which  are  well  known  to  yield  but  a  very  small  freight  indeed, 
taking  the  whole  difference  betwixt  the  purchase  and  sale  as  freight.  ^ 

'  The  provisioning  a  ship  in  America,  did  not  certainly  cost  more  than  one  half 
•  that  provisioning  the  same  ship  in  Britain  would  have  cost.  Bread  at  16s.,  beef,  at 
30s.  to  36s.,  pork  at  45s.  to  50s.,  mm  at  2s.,  I  believe,  will  not  be  more  than  half 
the  British  prices  for  .the  same  articles;  and  these  were  the  current  rates  in  1800 
to  1805. 

'  Upon  a  calculation  of  all  these  advantages,  it  will  be  found  that  an  American, 
in  war  time,  could  make  a  saving  voyage  from  any  of  these  ports  to  this  country 
and  home,  when  an  English  vessel  would  inevitably  have  brought  her  owner  into 
debt ;  and  that  an  American  could  actually  import  goods  into  the  United  States 
from  this  country,  and  sell  them  at  their  average  wholesale  importation  profit  to 
otiiers,  at  lew  as  a  British  merchant  could  send  them  to  America  in  a  British 
ship,  and  deliver  them  over  to  be  trans-shipped,  without  any  profit  at  all. 

The  American  ships,  being  of  a  lighter  construction  tlian  ours,  sail  with  at 
least  one-third  fewer  hands. 

'  The  following  statement  will  better  elucidate  these  remarks.  An  American,  of 
tSO  tons,  IS  employed  in  a  voyage  to  Britain  and  back.  Her  value,  as  a  first  rate 
vessel  for  that  trade,  is  20001.,  and  the  voyage  occupies  five  months.  A  ship  of 
250  tons  would  carry  3000  barrels  of  flour,  at  9s.  which  was  the  ordinary 
freigbt  .  -  -  -  -  .£l,35i[) 

The  average  freight  home  of  such  vessels  could  not  exceed,  600 

£1,950. 
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America;  its  consequent  great  decline,  and  the  support  of  the  war^ 
require  n^w  channels  of  enterprise,  and  therefore  an  open  trade. 

Every  British  heart  must  lament  the  obstructions  to  which  our- 
commerce  has  been  subjected ;  must  wish  for  the  removal  of  aU 
continental  exclusions,  as  well  as  of  our  differences,  with  America, 
and  that  commercial  freedom  and  activity  may  be  restored.  It  is 
also  extremely  desirable,  that  new  sources  of  trade  should  be  disco- 
vered ;  and  natural  for  those  who  are  now  suffering  under  privations 
and  hardships,  to  catch  eagerly  at  the  flattering  prospects  aijd  pro- 
mises, so  confidently  held  out  to  them  from  opening  the  trade  with 
the  east.  But  can  the  Court  of  Directors,  thoroughly  convinced 
as  they  are,  that  all  such  expectations  are  groundless  and  delusive^ 
that  those  who  should  act  upon  them,  if  the  trade  were  opened^- 
would  be. sure  to  experience  ruinous  loss  and  disappointment,  and 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Company's  commercial  privileges  would 
be,  in  effect,  the  extinction  of  the  whole  of  the  present  Indian  sys- 
tem; can  the  Court,  with  these  convictions,  lend  themselves  to 
promote  a  dangerous  deception,  already  too  prevalent,  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  so  much  individual  interest,  and  of  that  public  interest,  the 
care  of  which  is  entrusted  to  them  ?  If  it  were  indeed  probable 
that  by  a  slow  process,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  this 
Country  and  the  east  could  be  enlarged,  the  effect  would  be  far  too 
distant  to  relieve  presj^nt  pressures,  -  and  the  first  adventurers  be 
more  likely  to  plunge  the  trading  world  into  fresh  difficuliies,  a9 


American  Charges,        £, 

<. 

d. 

BritUh  Charges,          £.   $ 

d. 

Insnrance  out  and  home,  20001. 

Insnrance  out  and  home,  vessel 

at  4|  per  cent.        -        -    95 

0 

0 

valttedat40001.at9p.cent.S60    0 

9 

a  men,  5  months,  at  5).       -  SOa 

0 

0 

.12  men,  5  months,  at  51.         300    0 

0 

Captain  aud  mate,  101.  each  100 

0 

0 

Captain  and  mate        •        -  100    0 

0 

j2400 lbs.  bread,  at  16s.       -     19 

4 

0 

360  lbs.  of  bread  for  14  people. 

Beef,  10  barrels,  at  52s.     -    16 

0 

0 

5  months,  at  32s.     -        -    57  12 

0 

Pork,  10  ditto,  at  50s.       -    S5 

0 

0 

15  barrels  of  beef,  at  41.      •    60    0 

0 

150  gallons  mm        -       -    16 

17 

0 

15  ditto,  pork,  at  909.          -    67.10 

0 

Interest  of  30001.  for  five 

220  gallons  rum,  at  58^        -    55    0 

0 

months           -       -       -    41 

13 

4 

Interest  of  40001.,  5  months      83    6 

8 

^513 

14 

4 

of  1083    8 

8 

These  are  not  to  be  nnderstood  as  the  total  charges  on  the  voyage,  but  are 
those  which  show  the  advantages  which  Americans  have  enjoyed. 
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inrared  to  be  dia  reiult  of  tfie  g€ii«ral  rush  into  the  trade  of  Bifet^)* 
AyreB,  where  it  was  easy  to  send  exports,  but  difficult  to  find  sale 
or  return.  It  will  perhaps  now  be  said,  tlmt  the  trade  with  Baenos 
Ayres  has  become  a  regular  one :  but  it  cao  be  a  regular  one  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  being  indeed  partly  what  subsisted  with 
lisbon  before  it  was  turned  into  a  differeat  channel ;  it  may  m^ 
in  a  long  time,  replace  the  vast  sums  at  firet  lost  there,  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  displaced  no  important  system  existing  before.  Froni  the 
lale  very  favcNrable  change  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  a  better  pro* 
sfmct  0f  relief  now  appears;  from  the  east,  it  will  be  found  that  ao 
hope  of  any  can  be  rationally  entertained. 

Eighihfy.  That  a  free  trade  to  the  ea^  would  be  a  substitute  and 
cure  for  all  present  commercial  evils ;  would  open  an  unbounded 
field  to  British  manufactures,  British  capital^  skill,  enterprize,  and 
knowledge,  which  would  not  only  supply  the  wants  of  the  vast  po* 
pulation  of  the  east,  but  create  wants  wha^  they  did  not  exist. 

The  pcacdcabiiity  of  extending^  in  any  great  degree,  the  comp 
merce  ^  this  country  with  the  natives  of  the  east,  in  exports  and 
imports,  is  undoubtedly  a  vital  question  in  the  whole  of  the  discus^ 
tton  respecting  the  renewal  of  die  charter ;  for,  if  no  such  exten*- 
non  be  indeed  practicable,  to  what  end  idiould  the  present  system^ 
with  all  the  establishments  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  be  destroyed? 
'Hie  British  merchants  appear  to  entertain  the  most  extravagaal 
ideas  of  a  new  world  for  commercial  enterprise;  ideas  upon  which 
they  are  ready  to  risk  their  own  property,  and  to  sacrifice  all  the 
interests  of  the  existing  Indian  system.  The  Company,  backed  by 
tlie  great  mass  of  British  subjects  now  in  Europe,  who  are  iic- 
qiuinted  sviili  the  countries  of  the  east,  maintain,  in  direct  opposi* 
lion  to  a*!!  such  imagiuations,  that  it  is  not  now  possible,  gready  to 
extend,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  east,  the  consumption  of  BritiA 
productions;  or,  inlhis  comitry,  the  sale  of  Asiatic  commodities. 
On  the  side  of  the  menchants  there  is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  san- 
guine theory.  On  Aie  side  of  the  Company^  there  is  the  experience 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  for  three  centuries;  there  is  the 
testimony  of  ancient  history ;  tliere  are  the  climate,  the  nature,  the 
usages,  tastes,  prejudices,  religious  and  political  institutions,  of  the 
eastern  people.  If  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
jGood  Hope,  "and  the  account  of  the  first  Europeans  sent  by  that 
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tottte  to  the  shores  of  IihKsi,  were  only  just  atmoiknced  to  us^  sOme 
explanation  might  be  given  of  the  enthuiiasm  with  which  the  hope 
0f  unbounded  commerce  thither  b  entertained;  botthat,  after  all 
the  knowledge  which  successive  ages  have  afforded  upon  this  snW , 
ject^  men  of  general  intelligence  and  cultivation  should,  in  oppo- 
eition  to  the  usual  course  of  human  affurs,  adopt  the  fond  ide^  of 
entering,  at  once^  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  world  i^  commerce 
is  a  most  striking  instance  of  credtdity^  and  of  the  power  which 
interest  and  imagination  united  have  to  tonipose  upon  the  uader-' 
standing.  The  theory  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  did  not  aniieipate  any 
mieh  sudden  burst  of  new  commerce,  when  he  pronounced  that 
""  the  East-Indies  offered  a  market  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe^ 
greater,  and  more  extensive,  than  both  Europe  and  America  pot 
together."  Eminent  at  Dr.  South  certainly  was  in  the  science  of 
political  economy,  he  was  not  infallible.  His  information  respect- 
ing India  was  very  defective,  and  erroneous;  his  prejudices  against 
the  East^India  Company  extreme,  and  his  prognostics  concerning 
their  Indian  government,  wholly  mistaken.  In  the  period  which 
has  elapsed,  of  near  forty  yean,  since  he  first  published  his  work  op 
ifae  Wealth  of  Naiion$f  the  endeavours  of  all  Europe  and  A«ierica 
liave  made  no  discovery  of  that  immense  market  for  EuropedA 
manufactures,  which,  he  said^  was  offered  by  the  East  Indies :  yet 
the  same  doctrine  seems  to  he  still  m  the  minds  of  some  of  the  p^ 
titiouers,  who  make  it  a  serious  cfaai^  against  the  Companyi  that 
its  exports  to  the  immense  rcpons  of  the  east  do  not  amount  to  a 
fifth  of  the  exports  of  this  country  to  Nordi  America.  But,-  as 
weH  might  it  be  a  matter  of  charge  against  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land, that  their  exports  to  the  great  contineaA  of  Afrioft:^  which 
contains  so  many  millions  of  iidiabitants,  less  influenced  byrelqpious 
prejudices,  and  more  indilied,  by  tas(be  and  manners,  thmi  the 
people  of  the  east,  %o  use  our  productions,  do  not  e^ ual  their  exports 
to  our  remaining  American  colonies.  The  reason  is  obvious  in 
both  cases.  All  &e  North  American  colonists  are  dbe  same 
people  as  ourselves,  live  und(/r  a  climate  neariy  similar,  and  have  a 
variety  of  commoeKties,  TahmUe  to  us,  to  exchange :  the  Africans 
Kte  under  a  tropical  sun,  are  poor,  and  have  little  means  of  pur- 
charing  even  ^di  of  Our  manofiiotures  as  they  would  like  to  use.  ft 
haa  been  tdready  noticed,  ihat  the  Americans  have  been  in  the  hM% 
of  carrying  our  commodities  into  other  Cj^untries. 
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A  profound  observer  of  human  affairs^  the  Presiderit  Montes- 
quieir,  had,  before  the  time  of  Dr.  Smith,  who,  however,  overlooks 
his  opinion,  reasoned  move  agreeably  to  nature  and  ex|^rience  on 
this  emfaject.    **  Although,"  says  he,  "  commerce  be  liable  to  great 
revolutions,  it  may  happen  that  certain  physical  causes,  such  as  the 
qutlity  of  soil  and  climate,  shall  for  ever  iix  its  character.     In  the 
commerce  which  we  carry  on  with  India  in  modem  times,  the  ex- 
port of  money  Either  is*  indispensible.     The  Romans  carri^  to 
India,  every  year,  abont  fifty  millions  of  Sesterces.    That  money,  as 
oiirs  mw  iSf  ^as  exchanged  for  goods,  which  they  brought  back 
to  the  West;    Every  nation  which  has  traded  to  India  has  uniformly 
^carried*  the  precious  metals  thither,  and  brought  back  goods  in 
return.     Nature^ herself  produces  this  effect.    The  Indians  have 
their  arts,  which  are  adapted  to  their  manner  of  life.      Our  wants 
are  essentially  diflFerent  from  theirs ;  and  what  is  luxury  to  us,  never 
can  be  so  to  them.    Their  climate  neither  requ'ures,  nor  permits, 
«the  use  of  almost  any  of  our  commodities.    Accustomed  to  go 
almost  naked,  the  country  furnishes  them  with  the  scanty  raiments 
they  *  wear ;   and  their  religion,  to  which  they  are  in  absolute  sub- 
'  jection,  instils  into  them  an  aversion  to  that  sort  of  food  ^bich  we 
'consume:    they,  therefore,  need  nothing  from  us  b|it  our  metals, 
which  are  the  signs  of  value,  and  for  which  they  give  in  return  the 
merchandize  that  their  frugality,  and  the  nature  of  the  country, 
supply  in  abundance.    Ancient  authors,  who  have  written  upon 
India,  represent  the  country  precisely  such  as  we  now  find  it,  as  to 
police,  to  manners,  and  to  morals.     India  always  has  been,  and 
India  always  will  be,  what  it  now  is ;  and  those  who  trade  to  India 
wiU'carry  money  thither  and.  bring  none  back." 

As  the  Court  have,  in  their  letter  of  the  13th  January,  1809,  to 
die  President  of  the  India  Board,  given  the  same  views,  and  in 
some  detail,  on  this  subject,  not  deriving  their  opinion  from  any 
single  authority,  but  from  the  broad  page  of  history  and  practice,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  your  Committee  again  to  enlarge  upon  it.  But 
ihay  not  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  of  woollens,  metals, 
cotton  fabrics,  potteries,  be  still  called  to  the  habits  of  the  Indian 

*  people^  the  bulk  of  whom  live  aU  their  ds^  upon  rice,  and  go  only 
half  covered  with  a  slight  cotton  cloth ;   the-rice  and  cotton  both 

*  produced  by  their  own  soil  i  The  earnings  of  tbje  co^pmon  laboi^ng 
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classes,  and  consequently  their^xpenses^  may  ht  estintatedi^  on  fi4 
average,  not  to  exceed*  4l.  lOsl  per  man  per  annum.    They  ftrd 
indolent  by  nature,  Ixugal  by  habit,  under  manifold  religious  ra^ 
strictions : — ^faat  demand  of  the  manufactures  from  Europe  is  to  be 
expected  from  these  \    Of  the  better  classes,  few  are  rich,  uniesS 
those  connected  with  Europeans :    and  even  these  during  a  course 
of  near  three  centuries,  in  which  they  have  lived  in  European  set* 
tkments,  have  adopted  none  of  our  tastes  or  fashions,  unless  per- 
haps in  a  few  articles  of  jewellery  and  hardware,  looking-glasses; 
and  carriages,  with  the  use  of  a  mantle  of  broad  cloth  in  the  cold 
season*    As  to  the  nordi  of  India>  though  the  climate  there  be  less 
'  dissinukr  to  ours,  the  people  are  extremely  so :  and  in  poor,  ill- 
governed  countries,  where   property  is  insecure  and  concealed, 
what  Iiope  can  there  be  of  a  vent  for  foreign  luxuries  ?    The  per- 
sons who  now  imagine  that  region  to  present  a  great  field  for  com- 
merce^ have  no  conception  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  goods  there 
from  the  sea ;    the  delays,  expense,  and  insecurity,  that  must  be 
experienced  when  the  boundaries  of  the  Company's  government 
are  passed ;    and  in  finding  aiid  bringing  back  returns  if  the  Euro- 
pean commodities  could  be  disposed  of.      With  respect  to  China^ 
it  is  not  denied  that  it  mighty  in  all  probability,  take  off  many  of 
our  manufactures,  if  the  Chinese  government  would  allow  the  free 
dissemination  of  them.    The  jealous  restrictions  of  that  govern- 
ment, however,  which,  though  they  have  been  already  stated,  it 
imay  be  proper  to  notice  again  here,  prevent  their  own  subjects,  in 
general,  from  any  dealings  with  Europeans  :  and  it  has  been  seen, 
that  the  magnificent  style  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  which  be- 
spoke this  grandeur  of  the  British   sovereign,  with  the  refined 
-diplomatic  talents  of  that  nobleman;  which  even  struck  the  Chinese 
courtiers,  were  incapable  of  moving  the  government  to  depart,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  from  itS' established  policy.     If,  instead  of  tUe 
regulated,  long-experiienced  organ  for  European  trade,  the  Com- 

*  In  a  late  statistical  account  of  Dinagepore,  a  province  of  Bengal,  there  arc 
*  itatetteats  of  the  annual  expenses  of  diiferent  classes  of  society,  and  among  them 
;  one  of  the  expenses  of  a-Jaboring  man,  with  a  wife  and  two  children.  The  amoimt 
.  is  only  ni{>ees  22.10.11,  or  near  51.  per  annum,  being  at  the  rate  of  15s.  per  bead* 
The  article  of  clothing  for  this  family  of  four  persons  14  only  six  shilUngB 
^  per  annum. 
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^•ay^  CtniM  «iltbli8hment  (under  whose  re9pectabill(y«  in  (f^tp 
llie  AmericiMs  were  admitted)  a  swarm  of  unconnected  private 
traders  were  to  be  let  loose  upon  that  countr;y>  it  is  altogether  pro« 
bahle  that  the  Chinese  would  either  shut  their  doors  entirely  upoQ 
ikemf  or  contract  even  the  present  narrow  entrance. 

If  so  many  proofs  of  want  of  knowledge  on  Indian  subjects  did 
not  croud  on  your  Committee^  they  might  express  surprise,  at 
finding  any  persons  still  so  uninformeid,  as  to  hold  up  the  trade 
carried  on  by  individuals,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  as  gainful  to 
the  parties  and  useful  to  the  nation.  The  fact  is  now  ascertained 
to  have  been  notoriously  otherwise.  Tlie  competition  of  the  traders 
led  them  to  under-sell  their  exports  in  India  and  their  imports  ta 
England.  The  public  indeed^  for  a  little  time,  got  Indian  goods 
remarkably  cheap;  but  the  adventurers  could  not  go  on;  and 
Cromwell,  (induced  by  the  representations  made  him,  in  which 
several  of  those  very  adventurers  joined)  restored  tlie  Company, 
in  0rder  to  $ave  the  Indian  trade  to  the  nation* 

Parliament  is  now  toIcT'by  the  petitioners,  that  the  private  trade, 
to  which  individuals  were  admitted  by  the  Act  of  1793,  enlarged 
'hf  die  arrai^ement  of  1802,  has  succeeded  and  produced  a  profit, 
even  whilst  the  Company  have  been  trading  to  a  loss.  The  Courts 
Jiave  very  substantial  reasons  to  bdieve,  that,  although  some  articles 
of  private  trade  may,  at  certain  times,  have  sold  to  a  profit,  yet 
diat  large  importations  of  other  articles,  both  into  India  and  into 
England,  have  repeatedly  sold  to  a  loss,  or  have  remained  long  on 
hand  for  want  of  sale. 

The  nature  of  this  trade  should  he  considered.  The  numerous 
coaamanders  and  officers  of  the  Company's  ships  (a  very  superioi^ 
class  of  nautical  men)  have  po  adequate  pi  ovisdoa  from  direct  pecu- 
niary alloNyances :  tlieir  compensation  has  always  been  given  in  the 
privilege  of  trade,  and  a  certain  allowance  of  tonnage  freight  free. 
11)is  has  generally  made  them  tradecs;  and  as  they  sire  to  look  to 
trade  for  their  emolument  (for  but  few,  comparatively,  make  money 
by  passengers)  they  continue  to  adventure,  though  often  with  litde 
success:  and  your  Committee  are  assured,  that  though  tliey  pay  no. 
freight  nor  commission,  being  their  own  iigents,  they  still  find  it,  on 
ibe  miiole,  a  precariotis,  uiiprodnctive  business.  Kow^  if  these 
^en  do  not  succeed,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  those^  who  have 
freight  and  commission  to  pay,  can  fare  better.        <^\ 
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But  it  will  be  said^  that  other  individuals  do  nevertheless  embark 
in  this  tradf«»'  To  this  it  i»  to^  be  answei^d,  Anat-  the  nianufaetureM 
of  indigo  in  Bengal^  an  article  originally  promoted,  and  always 
fostered  by  the  Company^  gtneraly  semi  their  producer  t».  £ng* 
land^  and  this  is  a  niatter  of  o^cessity^-because  the  great  bulk  of 
the  article  <itaiviot  otherwise  be*  disposed  of.  «  Again,  th^re^id  a 
certain  annua)  amount  of  acquisition  by  Euro^ans  in  India  ;:  and 
us  this,  doubtless  <k  large  amount  in  all,  is,  iii  one  way  or  anftther, 
to  be  remitted  ta  England^  merchants  in  Indi»^>may  find  thfeir  ac- 
count tolerably  mrett-  in  taking  up  such  money  in  India,  investing 
it.  ill  gooiis,  and~granting  -bills,  at  a  rate  fewnmbte  <ta  tlit  dc%W^# 
payable  from  the  sales  in  this  country.  A  sort  of  new  traiisil~eft- 
pital  arises  ill  ti&  way  ertty  yn^ar;  wad  ipco  may  be  tempted, 
occasionally^  ta'Isfeek  to  make  an~advantege  of  it,  wbo^woidd  not 
regularly  fii  a  capital  of  thtir-  own  in  4he  trade.  Tfaera  isi  also 
a  third  sort^df  trade  from  India,  which  men  of  large  'capital  spa* 
culate  in,  wkeu  fnvorable  oeicasions  seem  to  offer ;  and,  in  this 
way,  sometiilies  cotton  piece-goods,  sometimes  eottonrvroo),  sodie- 
times  indigo*^ s^tid  raw  silk,  have-  been  adventured  in^  ^  Bat  your 
Committee  suppose  it  to  be  an  undisputed  fact,  that  these  larger 
adfeatu^es^have  repeatedly  been  attended  witfi  heavy  losaos  to  iodit- 
viduals^;-  particularly  the  very  great  importations  of  piece-goods^ 
enc^edihg  in  value  two  millions  sterling,  in  1802:  the  large  im- 
portations^ of  cotton,  and  even  of  indigo,  since  that  time  :  and  what 
may  be  sufficiently  decisive  on  this  head  is,  that  very  large  quan- 
tities  of  those  have  remained  loqg  in  the  Company's  warehouses 
without  a  sale,  or  uncleared  after  sale,  llie  following  abstract  ac- 
count will  sufficiendii^f  exhibit  these  facts. 

Value  of  Private  Goods  from  India  remaining  in  the   Com-^ 

panjfs  Warehouses, 


SOLD. 

UNSOLD. 

TOTAL. 

Ob  1st  January  1809 

^1,576,185 

^815,000 

^2,391,185 

fSlO 

i,sro,9.*>8 

1,057,760 

a,42»,718| 

18U 

2,513,761 

1,005,000 

3,518,?$X 

1^2 

2,547,6^8 

t,Qg«,932 

3,550^00 

iai3 

• 

2,411,259 

1/)08,0X)0 

3,419^259 

• 

Vol.  II.    Pam. 

No.  HI- 

h 

I 

ISQ 


Of  the  Sold  Goods  remanung  m  Warehouses,   1st  Jamuuy  181S. 

.  246  bales cottoninnool  have  been  ia  ware-)    ^       ^ 

ten  year.     }  ^2' *^ 
five  .  1,1«0 

four  66,000 

three  300,000 

two  S00,d80  .  ; 

4d,  956  bales  cotton  wool,  value  -  -    ,     46426>510 


% 

house 

112 

do. 

6^600 

do. 

BO^OOO 

do. 

6,000 

da 

m-m- 


71  chests  of  indigo  remaining  seven  years^  sSt^BftB 

72£    do.        -           .  -    six  ;       49fiQ6 

•■     4124    do.         -           -  -    fiive  28,832. 

230    do.        -          -  -    ftmr  15,640 

5,121    do.         "^           -  -    three  .  558,228 

1,593    do.         •           -  -    two  106^324 

9,080    do.        -          -  -    ode   .  6l3,8B8 

17, 241  chests  indigo,  value  -          -  *           ^1,178,786 


1,607,296 


'^  Piece  Goods  Imported  in  1803,  1804,  and  1805. 

Riemained  in  warehouses  in  1809  -  r  J0276,784 
Do.  -  -  ...  1810  -  -  153,891 
Bo.    -       -       -        •    1811       -      -        132,094 


But  it  will  still  be  said,  the  private  trade  between  Europe  and 
India  has  greatly  increased  since  the  enlargement  of  1793  was 
granted. 

To  explain  this  it  is  to  be  remembered,  first,  that,  as  alread;^ 
stated,  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  Company^s  ships  are 
in  a  manner,  obliged  to  be  traders^  and  that  they  have  greatly  in- 
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creased  in  number  silnce  1793 :  tfaey  are  forced  to  carry  out  goods, 
and  therefore  to  bring  goods  back,  because,  in  general,  specif 
would  te  a  losing  remittance.  Secondly,  that  the  number  6f 
Europeans  in  India  has  been  very  greatly  increased  in  tndia  since 
1793.  Every  class  has  increased  ;  the  civil,  military,  and  medical 
servants  of  the  Company ;  the  King's  troops^  from  a  few  regiments 
to  twenty  thousand  toen ;  the  naval  servants  of  the  Crown ;  ladies, 
lawyers,  free  'merchants,  free  mariners,  and  the  mixed  race  of 
European  descent,  now  become  a  great  multitude,  who  imitate,  as 
far  as^they  can,  the  fashions  of  their  fathers.  For  all  these  descrip- 
tions of  persons,  every  thing  required  for  use  or  luxury  is  sent  from 
thi#country :  thus  the  exports  are  necessarily  enhanced ;  and  ex- 
pcMts  being.  :made,  returns  for  them  in  the  commodities  of  the 
coiuitry  become  necessary,  whether  they  are  sure  to«  answer  or 
not. 

A  brief  view,  of  the  state  of  the  private  trade  between  England 
and  India  may  here  be  given  from  the  Indian  Registers  of  Exter- 
nal Commerce,  commencing  with  1795-6,  when  the  act  of  1793 
began  to  operate  in  India,  to  the  year  1810-11.  But  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  only  the  Bengal  registers  comineiice«in  1795-6: 
those  for  Madras  and  Bombay  tiot  till  1802-3i 


Statement  of  the  Private  Trade  between  London  and  Bengal, 
from  the  Year  1795-6  to  1801-2,  both  Years  inclusive. 

txi»ORTS. 

iMPOBts  iNfo  Bengal.  from  benoal. 

Merchani^ize.      Bullion.  Totat.      Merchandize. 

Sicca  Rupees^     Sicca  Ruptes,      Sicca  Rupees.   Sicca  Rupees. 


1796^6 

17;9.1,623 

^    4,81,531 

2273,16! 

84,08,800 

1796-7          -^ 

15,49,906 

2,33,09^ 

I!r,83,o02 

50,79,310 

1797-ft 

11,88,043 

3,46,176 

15,34,219 

69,71,529 

lt98-9 

10,13,105 

f,30,2d9 

17,43,314 

41,07,834 

a799*l800   • 

$1,90,696 

16,36,405 

47,87,101 

67,66»646 

1800.1801   - 

40,98,360 

3,74,112 

44,72,472 

84,87,336 

189|-190I»  • 

36,51>650 

3,V0i9 

39,75,6^9 

1,31,97,420 

1,64,43,383  41,25,555         2,05;68,938        5,30,18^879^ 
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Statement  of  the   Private  Trade  between  London^  attd  British 
India, from  the  Year  1802-3  to  1810-11,  both  Years  inclusive. 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 

STORES  AND 
ll£R€IIAirDt2E.   BULLTON.   TOTAL.     mARCHAVOIZE.   BVLtlOV.   tOTAL. 

Siecq  Skxa         Sicca  Sicea  SUeu        Sicea  , 

Rupees.  Rupees,      Rupees.       Rupees.  Rupees.     Rupees. 

Bengal,    in 

nine 
-  '^lean 
.from 
180e-3to 
1810- 

1811.  3,35,3^,443  52,19,768  3,87,53,211  7,6«,87,574  «,540  7,^^90,11*. 
Madras  ..  l,U,96,l^i8  «),17,8S9  1,65,14,057  93,72^^9  5^67  9^f7^,%m, 
Bombay-  -  1,48,03,575      29,65,079  1,77,68,654      93,18,775  53,644     93,72,419 

Total  -  -  5,08,33,236  1,32,02,686  7,30,35,922    9,49,78,652  62,0519,50,40,703 

Tliis  is  the  comparative  state  of  the  private  trade  with  Bepggl 
and  India,  in  former  periods,  banning  with  1795*6^  and  at  the. 
present  tiai%  But  tbe  increase  is^  by  no  means,  to  be  conceived 
as  merely  tbe  result  of  the  eulargemeot  given  by  the  Act  of  1793i 
or  afterwards.  It  is  (let  it  be  again  observed)  most  materially  to 
be  asciribed  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Company's  com- 
manders and  officers  ;  to  the  necessity  of  making  returns  in  goods 
from  India  for  their  exports ;  to  the  great  increase  of  Europeans 
and  their  descendants  in  India ;  to  the  vast  increase  in  the  culture 
of  indigo,  cherished  by  the  Company  and  permitted  to  come  in 
their  ships  before  the  Act  of  1 793 ;  and  what  the  enlargements 
of  that  Act  and  subsequent  measures  have  opened  the  way  for,  ha» 
been  occasional  lare;e  speculation  in  cotton  piece  goods^  raw  cot- 
ton, and  indigo,  which  speculations  have  more  often  failed  than 
•ucceeded*  But  the  great  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  trade,  since  1 793,  is  this :  in  all  the  period,  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  froni  that  time  to  the  present,  in  which,  undpubt^dly, 
facilities  and  enlargements,  never  enjoyed  before,  have  been  given 
for  private  enterprize  and  adventure,  in  which  the  private  trade  has 
considerably  increased,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  ample  experiment 
ha«  been  made,  not  one  nezc  article  for  the  consumption  of  the 
natives  of  India  has  been  exported^  and  little  perceivable  differenct 
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in  the  few  articles  of  metals  and  woollens  of  which  they  participa- 
ted before.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact^  and  ought  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  all  persons  who^  in  any  way,  interest  them- 
selves in  this  subject.  Let  us  not  hear  of  that  uafair  charge,  so 
often  repeated,  that  the  Company's  restrictions  have  prevented 
persons  from  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  held  out  by  pub- 
lic regulations.  Would  the  commanders  and  officers,  not  restrain- 
ed by  high  freight,  or  any  uncertainty  of  getting  tonnage,  not  have 
carried  out  articles  for  the  use  of  the  natives,  if  they  had  found 
that  any  such  were  saleable  i  Would  not  European  residents  in 
India,  keen  merchants  and  acquainted  with  the  dispositions  and 
tastes  of  the  natives,  have  commissioned  for  such  articles,  if  they 
had  seen  any  vent  for  them  i  Would  not  native  merchants,  who 
buy  and  sell  European  commodities,  have  recommended  the  im- 
portation of  things  for  the  natives,  if  they  had  seen  any  chance  of 
a  sale  i  Yet,  of  54,000  tcois  allotted  for  the  private  trade  since 
1793>  only  Sl,806  tons  have  been  actually  used  by  private  mer- 
chants, and  these  filled  wholly  with  commodities  for  the  use  of 
Europeans.  On  the  whole,  then,  this  may  be  pronounced  a  de- 
cisive experiment :  a  decisive  proof  that  there  is  no  opening,  nor 
any  material  opening  to  be  expected,  for  the  sale  of  European  ar- 
ticles for  the  use  of  the  natives  of  India. 

Of  the  import  trade,  from  India  on  private  account,  since  1793, 
after  what  has  already  been  said,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  present  the 
following  abstract. 
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SHORT  ABSTRACT. 


Total  Privilege ^^24,585,673 

Private  Trade         -         -         -        .  8,543,027 


33,128,700 


4f». 


Whidi  coQtaiQed--Indigo  £  1 1,404,7  \G 

4,290,591 

•£15,795,307. 


••^ 


Cotton  £2,9  in,860 

209,258 

£3,126,118 

£  18,921,425 

All  otiier  articles    -        -        -        14,207,275 


It  may  be  proper  to  point  out  to  attention,  the  great  proportion 
which  the  articles  of  indigo  and  cotton  bear  to  the  wbok  of  these 
imports ;  and  likewise  to  refer  to  the  great  quantities  of  these  two 
,  articles  which,  it  has  already  appeared,  remain  still  in  the  Compar 
ny's  warehouses,  either  unsold  or  uncleared.  Of  the  practicability 
of  enlarging  the  imports  into  this  country  of  Indian  productions, 
fit  for  the  Eurc^ean  market,  it  was  formerly  stated  by  the  Court, 
that  the  diligence,  not  only  of  the  different  East  India  Companies 
of  Europe,  but  of  individual  Europeans  trading  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Indian  Seas,  has  been  excited,  during  three  centuries, 
to  discover  articles  \rfucfa  might  be  profitably  exported  to  Eiu-ope, 
and,  lifter  all  the  experience  thus  acquired,  particularly  in  the 
present  day,  when  die  coasting  and  intetnal  trade  of  India  has  been 
greatly  enlarged,  it  is  not  reosonaMy  to  be  assumed,  upon  merely 
dieoretical  ideas,  that  there  is  any  source  of  materials,  raw  or  ma- 
nufactured, in  India,  yet  undiscovered,  by  which  the  imports  from 
India  into  iim  country  can  be  profitably  augmented :  and,  with 
respect  to  those  articles  which  may  now  be  considered  as  the  sta* 
pies  of  India,  namely,  cotton  piece-goods,  raw  silk,  indigo,  raw 
cotton,  and  sugar,  the  demand  for  the  first  is  reduced  and 
limited,  by  the  vast  growth  and  excellence  of  the  cotton  manufaor 
tures  of  Britain  and  Europe ;  the  second,  to  whatever  extent 
demanded,  can  be  brought  home  in  the  ships  of  the  Company ; 
the  third,  already  imported  to  ao  extent  that  nearly  supplies  the 
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coosumption  of  Europe,  may  also  be  easily  carried  home  in  Ae 
same  channel ;  and  the  article  of  raw  cotlion,  brought  from  a  great' 
dutaaoe,  at*  an  Hnavoidftbly  high  freight^  which  renders  it  incapa^ 
ble,  wfa^n  this- country  is  engaged  in  tvar^  and  North  America 
and  Portugal  at  peace  with  us,  of  entering  into  competition  with 
l^e  cotton^  .  of  Georgia:  and  Brazil,  botii  superior  in  quality,  and 
brought  to  tlm  market  more  expeditiously^  to  meet  dre  fltlctoations 
<>f  price  and  demand,  and  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  of  freight.  As  to 
sugar,  if  it  could,  be  imported  to  this  tnarket,  so  as  to  rival  the* 
produce  of  i>ur  West-India  colonies,  which  it  cannot  be  in  time  of 
war,  surely  this  is  not  a  trade  which  could  be,  on  the  whole,  {nto^ 
&tahle  to  ihe  nation.:  and  no  other  great  article  of  Indkin  produce 
ksLS  ever  been  thought  of;  except  hemp,  of  which  the  culture  is 
slill  in  an  early  stage  in  India,  not  capable  ofstandinga  competi-^ 
tion  with  Russia,  whenever  our  intercourse  with  that  country  b 
open.  It.  is  in  this  state  of  things,  when  the  Company  cannot  fincl 
vent  for  more  exports  in  the  East,  when  their  warehouses  are  filled 
with  goods  from  the  East  for  which  there  is  no  demand,. and 
when  they  suffer  from  the  continental  restrictions  in  common  with 
all  His  Majesty's  subjects,  that  the  Petitioners,  whose  chief  com* 
pkiiU  is  of  a  general  stagnation  of  trade,  censure  the  Company 
for  not  enlargii^  their's. 

Ninthly.  I'he  demand  of  a  fidl  and  entire  freedom  of  trade  to 
ti)e  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  including  China,  and 
«U  thecotmtrie&withintheCharterof  the  East  India  Company. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  Petitioners  :  professedly  no  less  than 
a  complete  subversion  of  the  fabric  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  all  the  great  commercial  establishments  connected  with  it;  in-- 
volvjog,  also,  the  hazard  of  the  political  interests  of  the  Bri!^ 
Empire,  Indian  and  European.,  Certainly  it  must  be  prestkmed, 
the  Petitioners  expect  such  advantages  to  follow  from  all  these 
changes,  as  shall  compensate  for  the  immense  sacrifices  which  they 
require ;  but,  your  Committee  hope,  it  has  sufficiently  appeared 
from  the  preceding  discussion,  that  all  such  expectations  are  iliu-' 
fory  and  vain.  If,  however,  they  are  not  indeed  the  offspring  o( 
sanguine  theorks,  but  the  result  of  sober  rational  consideration, 
might  not  the  ^me  sobriety  of  th6u^t'  be  expe<rted  to  pay  an 
equitable  *  regard  to  >the  ruin  which  would  be  iiiflicted  on  existing 
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interests^  and  fo  look  to  some  suitable  provision  agftkisf  the  'possi- 
ble contingency  of  final  disappointment  i  Yet  these  important 
objects  seem  to  have  received  no  adequate  attention.  Against  the 
alleged  danger  of  excessive  speculation  (a  danger  which  is,  m 
fiicty  a  public  concern)  it  is  argued,  '^  that  the  enterprise  o#  indivi* 
duals  is  uniformly  limited  by  their  means  and  success/'  But,  if 
they  involve  aQ  their  friends,  and  sink  in  their  attempts,  and  this 
riiould  be  the  case  of  many,  would  uot  the  result  be  a  general 
calan&ity  i  The  argument  of  the  Petitioners  assumes,  that  the  new 
trade  will  be  finally  successful ;  but  tha  foregoing  review  deprives 
them  of  all  right  to  go  upon  this  supposition. 

For  the  deep  injuries  which  all  the  London  establishments,  con- 
nected %vith  the  Eastern  trade  would  receive,  there  is  absolutely 
no  relief  or  reparation  of  any  kind  adverted  to ;  and,  for  the 
Company,  they  are  told,  first,  of  theif  wealth,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience (all  which  have  been  before  disparaged)^  Z9  enablkig  Aetit 
to  oppose  unassisted  private  efforts ;  that,  if  they  can  carry  oit 
trade  to  greater  advantage  than  individuals,  they  have  nothing  to 
fear,  and  that  they  will  reap  their  reward  in  competition.  All  thi» 
is  particularly  applied  to  the  China  trade,  which  is  not  a  new  trade, 
nor,  as  has  been  shown,  either  susceptible  of  increase,  or  likely  to 
be  preserved  at  all  as  a  general  trade.  The  transfer  of  it  to  other 
hands  would  add  notliing  to  the  nation,  whilst  the  entire  benefit 
of  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  political  interests  of  the 
Company.  Secondly,  it  is  proposed,  that  for  indemnifying  and 
lemunerating  the  claims  of  the  Company,  they  ^'  shall  have  a  fair 
an4  equal  impost  on  the  trade  in  question."  If  the  trade  and  rate 
of  impost  Mere  both  likely  to  be  considerable,  which  your  Com* 
mittee  see  no  reason  to  suppose,  the  idea  of  an  indemnification  for 
the  whole,  by  giving  afterwards  a  part  (and  probably 'a  small  part) 
^n  hardly  be  treated  as  a  serious  idea. 

Dut  for  the  detrimeut  which  the  Company,  in  their  political 
capacity,  might  sustain^  for  all  the  ill  consequences  that  might 
ensue  to  the  goveriuuent  and*  immense  population  of  India,  no 
prx>viaion  whatever  is  proposed.  And  against  an  entire  failure  of 
the  vast; prospects,  now  so  sanguinely  entertained,  this  consolation 
is  at  last  administered,  that.>^  the  very  worst  that  can  occur,  in  the 
event  of  the  ab,andonmeut  of  the  trade  by  the  public,  would  be, 
that  matters  might  return  again  to  their  present  state** 
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But  can  it  be  seriously  supposed,  that  after  the  fabric  of  the- 
Company,  and  its  immense  dependent  and  connected  establish-*- 
ments,  in  England,  in  India,  and  China,  should  have  been  set 
aside,  and  left  to  decay  and  ruin ;  when  India  should  have  been 
laid  open  and  th^  China  establishment  superseded,  and  so  much 
capital  sunk,  that  things  coiild  be  brought  back  to  their  former 
state  ?  The  possibility  of  such  a  mighty  convulsion,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  contemplated  by  the  petitioners,  may  be  sufficient 
to  excite  a  salutary  fear  of  the  rage  of  theory,  speculation,  and 
innovation ;  may  suggest  the  prudence  of  stopping  short  of  the  pre- 
cipice to  which  they  would  conduct  us ;  of  at  least  resting  at  some 
point,  so  far  safe,  as  not  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  empire,  Indian 
and  European,  to  the  terrible  alternative  here  brought  into  view. 
A  great  extension  of  the  trade  to  or  from  the  East,  the  object 
for  which  such  dangers  are  to  be  run,  is  shown,  in  the  preceding 
|>ages,  to  be  impracticable ;  and  it  has  been  also  shown,  that  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  it^  the  interests  of  British 
India,  and  of  the  finances  of  this  country,  would  be  endangered : 
but  if  an  experiment  is  still  required  to  be  made  in  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  Hindostan  and  its  adjacent  islands  (for  to.  push  the  expe- 
riment into  China  would  be  to  risk  the  trade  of  that  country,  and 
all  its  advantages,  without  the  chance  of  any  benefit)  the  means 
of  making  a  large  ample  experiment,  in  which  the  whole  nation 
may  participate,  through  the  port  of  London,  are  now  ^iFered ; 
means  which  shall  give  the  fairest  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  extending  the  trade,  witiiout  breaking  down  pre- 
sent  establishments^  or  exposing  the  empire,  ia  case  of  failure,  to 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  At  the  safe  point,  therefore^ 
here  described,  your  Committee  humbly  hope,  the  wisdom  of  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  and  of  Parliament  will  still  see  fit  to  rest. 

Signed.  HUGH  INGLIS,  JOSEPH  COTTON, 

ROBERT  THORNTON,  CHARLES  GRANT, 

JACOB  BOSANQUET,  GEORGE  SMIT^     * 

W.  F.  ELPHINSTONE,  EDWARD  PARRY, 

THEOPHILUS  MET-  SWE^fYTOONE, 

CALFE,  WILUAM  ASTELL. 
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Letter  from  the  Chairman  nficZ  Deputy  Chairman  toiht 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  u/* Buckinghamshire. 


East-India  House ,  10/A  February^  1815, 

* 

My  Lord, 

By  the  (Jesire  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  a 
Keport  of  the  Committee  of  Cprrespondence,  and  respectfully  to 
intreat  your  serious  attention  to  it. 

It  contains  an  answer  to  the  matter  of  the  petitions  which  were 
last  session  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  re^ 
newal  of  the  Company's  Charter,  and  particularly  to  those  argu- 
ments to  which  your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  refer  us,  in  support 
of  the  claims  of  the  Outports  to  be  opened  to  the  import  trade 
from  India  and  China  : — it  also  enters  into  a  review  of  all  the 
principal  questions  of  a  commercial  nature,  which  have  been  agi- 
tated l)y  those  persons  who  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Company'^ 
exclusive  privileges :  and  in  this  minute,  my  Lord,  the  Court  hope 
you  will  find  the  following  positions,  among  many  others,  well 
established. 

Fh$t.  That  the  Petitioners  have  not  correctly  described  thfe 
present  .state  and  effects  of  the  Company's  exclusive  pri- 
vileges and  trade,  nor  at  all  appreciated  the  evils,  political  and 
,  commercial^  which  would  result  from  withdrawing  those  privi- 
leges ;  but  have  arraigned  the  monopoly,  as  if  it  retained  all  the 
strictness  given  to  it  a  century  ago,  as  if  no  considerable /elaxatioos 
hacl  been  Jmade  in  it  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  as  if  istill  lai^- 
ger  relaxations  were  not  now  acquiesced  ^  by  the  Company. 

Sfcoiidly,  That  the  clamors^  which  have  been  raised  against  the 
Company^  on  account  of  the  traiie  of  neutrals,  particularly  the 
American^,  \\ith  India,  .are  wholly  unjust ;  that  no  such  trade, 
unless  with  the  Portuguese,  now  exists;  and  that  the  prevention 
of  injury  from  it  is  easy. 
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Thirdly.  That  the  Petitioners  have,  by  no  means,  obviated  lim 
objectioDs  advanced  by  the  Court  against  the  opening  of  the  Oat- 
ports,  nor,  in  Uie  least,  proved  the  expediency  or  safety  of  that 
measure ;  and  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  be  attended  with  those 
dangersr,  vihich  the  Court  have,  in  their  former  letters,  de. 
scribed. 

And,  Fourthly.  That  all  the  former  reasouiogs  of  the  Court 
against  the  practicability  of  enlarging  the  consumption  of  British 
manufactures  in  India  or  China,  or  of  extending  profitably  the 
imports  of  those  countries  into  Britain,  are  confirmed  by  the 
result  of  the  large  experiment  which  has  actually  been  made  by 
private  merchants  aud  traders,  in  the  course  of  near  twenty  years 
past ;  from  which  experiment,  accurately  recorded,  it  appears  that 
tiot  one  new  article  for  the  consumption  of  the  natives  of  the  East 
has,  in  all  that  time,  been  sent  from  Great- Britain. 
.  Audffrom  this  very  important  fact,  new  perliaps  to  your  Ijord- 
ship  and  the  public,  though  long  existing  in  the  records  of  the 
Company,  the  Court  of  Directors  join  with  their  Committee  of 
Correspondence  in  hoping,  that  as  the  views  of  the  Petitioners  are 
unlimited,  going,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  the  subversion  of  all  the 
existing  establishmentti  in  the  India  and  China  trade ;  as  this  ruin 
would  be  immense,  and  the  compensation  which  would  be  due  for 
it  would  be  immense  also ;  as  the  political  evils  which  would 
thence  follow,  as  detailed  in  the  former  letters  of  the  Court  (evils 
still  to  be  pre-eminently  regarded)  would  fatally  affect  the  interests 
of  the  whole  empire  ;  and  as  the  means  are  now  offered  of  making 
the  fullest  and  fairest  further  experiment  of  the  practicability  of 
enlarging  tlie  trade  to  and  from  India,  upon  so  great  a  scale  as 
9hall  admit  the  whole  nation  to  participate  in  it ;  as  this  is  an 
experiment,  which  may  be  made  without  breaking  down  the  pre- 
sent system  and  all  its  establishments;  as  it  affords  a  method  of 
ascertaining  all  the  good  that  is  attainable,  without  hazarding  the 
dreadful  evils  that  are  otherwise  to  be  apprehended ;  we  say,  my 
Lord,  the  Court  of  Directors  do,  under  these  momentous  circum- 
stances, earnestly  hope,  that  His  Majest)/'s  Ministers  will  slftl  see 
fit  to  stop  at  a  safe  point,  which  will  gite  the  utmost  reasoiuible 
iponcessions  to  one  set  of  men,  whilst  it  will  preserve  the  interests 
of  British  India,  of  all,  parties  now  connected  with  it,  and  of  the 
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empire  at  laige9.,/rom  4>e.  dUastroos  consequences  of  unbounded 
innovation. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  My  Lord^ 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient^  humble  servants^ 


Signed 


HUGH  TNGLIS. 
ROBERT  THORNTON 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire^ 

Sic.  &c.  &c. 
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Jl  HE  question  respecfing  the  East  India  Company's  exclusive 
privileges  appears  to  be  confined  to  one  point ;  which  is,  whether 
certain  of  the  Qutports  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  allowed 
to  import  goods  therein  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  China  monopoly  is  not  disturbed,  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
having  stat'jd  their  wiilingtiess  to  '  recbmnieiid  to  Parliament,  the 
continuation  of  this*  most  important  tradfe  entirely  to  the  Com* 
pany. 

The  Company,  it  also  appears,  have  agreed  to  a  trade  from  the 
Outports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  India,  on  condition  that  the 
returns  of  such  export  trade  shall  be  brought  into  the  port  of 
London  only.  So  tliH  from  tliis  it  saem«  to  f^U^vtr,  |he  Company 
are  willing  to  allow  both  import  and  export  to  the  port  of  Lon-^ 
don ;  and  it  is  presuuied  to  be  their  intention,  thai  the  returns  to 
the  port  of  London  should  be  housed  and  sold  by  the  Company 
as  at  present. 

Presuming  the  above  to  be  a  just  statement  of  the  qaestian 
on  the  part  of  the  Company,  the  real  matters  at  issue  ar^  the  fol* 
lowing: — 

The  greater  injury  the  Company's  sales  will  suffer  from  the 
sales  of  similar  goods  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
such  saleJB  not  being  subject  to  the  Company's  general  arrangement, 
than  those  sales  would  suffer '  in  the  event  of  opening  the  trade  to 
London  only,  and  continuing  the  sales  on  the  present  system. 
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And  the  injury  the  Company  would  suffer  in  dieir  tea  trade^ 
by  the  expected  introduction  of  teas  in  the  ships  importing  Indian 
goods  in  the  Outports ;  as  it  is  contended  by  the  Courts  no  regu-^ 
^tions  whatever  could  prevent  the  illicit  traflSc  in  teas  under  such 
circumstances. 

As  the  Company  have  agreed  to  abate  tdeir  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade,  in  conceding  an  open  trade  to  the  port  of^  London^ 
it  is  clear  the  question  between  the  Company  and  the  Oiitports 
turns  on  the  validity  of  the  above  objections.  And  indeed  these 
objections  contain  in  them  matter  for  such  serious  apprehension 
as  to  the  future  management  of  the  home  finances  of  the  Com- 
pany^ that  it  cannot  have  caused  any  surprise  to  find  it  asserted, 
in  the  printed  correspondence,  that  without  tke  import  bf  Indian 
goods  being  confined  exclusively  to^  the  port  of  Lonclon,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Court  of  Directors  to  look  forward  with  any 
confidence  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  important  part  assigned  them 
in  the  Indian  system. 

But  the  Ministers  lay  It  down  as  an  undeniable  makim,  that 
the  subjects  of  this  country  have  an  undoubted  right  to  a^  niuch 
liberty  of  trade  as  they  can  enjoy,  without  injury  to  any  other 
impprtmt  national  interest ;  therefore  the  Ministers  contend,  th^ 
Outports  and  others  have  a  full  right  to  a  participation  in  the 
trade  to  and  from  India,  the  Coippany's  exclusive  privileges 
dierein  not  being  considered  by  the  Ministers  sufiiciendy  important 
to  the  nation  to  continue  such  exclusion  in  the  Company's  favor. 

If,  from  the  operation  of  thd  circumstances  stated,  the  sales 
of  India  and  China  goods  should  be  materially  affected,  it  niay 
bo  justly  asked;  how  are  the  Company  to  meet  the  very  hnge 
pecuniary  demands  lately  brought,  and  expected  to  be  annually 
brought  in  future  on  their  home  funds  i 

Now,  if  die  argument  is  sound,  from  which  is  deduced  the  cpn- 
illusion,  diat  there  is  no  probability  of  any  material  increase,  if 
indeed  any  increase  at  all,  of  the  late  averagtf  total  sales  of  Indian 
goods  in  England,  it  then  clearly  follows,  that  whatever  part  of 
the  future  consumption  of  Indian  goods  is  supplied  by  the  imports 
into  the  Outports  of  the  United  Ki^dom,  must  opeiate-w^^de" 
ductio&in  the  amount  of  the  Company's  sales ;  and  of  course,  io 
the  proportion  of   the   value  supplied  through    the.  Outports, 
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deduct  from  the  Company's  means  for  meeting  the  heavj  chafgea 
above  noticed. 

This  part  of  the  question  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  profit- 
able trade,  as  a  question  of  mere  remittance.  ^  For  it  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  conversant  with  Indian  affairs,  that  if  the 
Company  have  to  pay  in  England  a  hrge  annual  sam  on  the  pro- 
per account  of  India,  in  addition  to  the  former  payments  on  that 
account,  further  means  must  be  supplied  from  India,  to  enable  the 
Company  to  meet  such  additional  demands,  as  the  profits  on  the 
present  trade  are  already  absorbed,  in  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dend on  the  capital  stock,  and  other  fixed  and  permanent  charges. 

India  is,  or  ought  to  be,  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  fattdtk 
to  enable  die  Company  to  fulfil  these  obligations  on  the  account 
of  India.  But  in  what  way  are  these  funds  to  be  made  available 
in  England  for  that  particular  purpose  ?  The  trade,  it  is  con- 
tended, cannot  be  increased,  and  if  any  part  of  the  present  trade 
remaining  to  the  Company,  after  admitting  the  Port  of  London 
to  a  participation,  is  occupied  by  the  Oiitports,  it  then  seems 
clearly  to  follow,  that  the  funds  accumulated  in  India  for  remit- 
tance to  England,  through  the  medium  of  the  Company's  com- 
merce, to  -  discharge  the  Indian  debt  and  other  Indian  expenses 
tramjferred  to  England,  must  either  remain  in  India,  useless  as 
far  as  this  particular  and  urgent  purpose  is  concerned,  or  )hose 
funds  must  be  returned  to  England  in  bulljon. 

India  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  this  bullion  from  its  own 
currency,  as  part  of  a  regular  and  getieral  system  of  remittance ; 
because,  as  India  possesses  no  mines  within  itself,  its  currency  can 
'  only  be  replenished  from  without,  to  make  good  its  own  peculiar 
drains,  without  adding  a  new  and  constant  drain  for  the  supply 
of  the  funds  of  the  Company  in  lUmdon.  Hitlierto,  die  Indian 
circulation  has  been  sup[4ied  from  the  same  sources  whence  the 
currency  of  Europe  has  been  supplied.  Whether  those  supplies 
have  found  their  way  to  India  direct  from  South  America,  or 
through  Europe  in  the  first  instance^  or,  in  die  second,  from  Europe 
and  America  through  China.  Little  indeed,  comparatively  speak- 
ih^y  can  now  be  expected  direct  from  Spanish  America/ owing 
to  its  own  troubles.,  and  to  the  dkturbed  state  of  Old  Spain;p 
^'H'faicb  together  have  very  much  impeded  the  U9ual  inflttx  of  bul* 
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}Sm  to  £uro[M^.  Still  lesi  cam  be  exp<toted  ttiroogti  the  Unitecl 
States/  as  it  has  been  stated  by  tb^ir  Finance  Minister^  since  tbeif 
declamtfoti  of  war  igainst  England,  that  no  reVenue  whatever  is 
calcnlatied  from  the  import  of  goods  from  India  and  China :  and  "^ 
if  no  goods  are  to  be  imported,  diere  will  not  be  sent  from  tbci 
United  States  to  India  or  Clrina,  any  bullion  for  the  pntehase  of 
TetvOn  cargoes^ 

From  diis  it  seisms  to  follow — Firit;  that  during  hostili^ 
between  England  and  the  tJnited  States,  no  bullion  finding  its 
way,  as  heretofore,  thente  to  India  and  China,  and  the  disturbed 
State  of  Old  Spain  and  it^  possessions  cutting  off 'the  like  usual 
supply  through  Manilla^  8ic.  it  will  be  impossiUe  for  India  to 
remit  bullion  to  England  to  meet  the  payment  of  sums  trans* 
ferred  from  India  to  England. 

And  second — >That  as,  from  the  participation  of  the  Outports 
in  the  present  trade  between  India  and  England,  the  funds  of  India 
cannot  be  invested  in  commerce  to  meet  the  demands  on  England^ 
the  Company  must  be  brought  to  a  stand;  not  from  the  want  of 
funds,  but  from  the  absolute  want  of  a  remittance  of  those  funds ; 
and  that  sit  a  season  too>  when,  owing  to  the  particular  exigencies 
of  the  times^  the  Company  require  every  aid>  to  enable  them  to 
fulfil  their  own  engagements,  and  also  to  contribute  to  the  getieral 
welfare  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 

To  whatever  degree  the  China  trade  may  be  affected  by  die 
increased  facilities  for  smuggling  tea,  which  conceding  thfe  import 
of  Indian  cargoes  to  the  Outports  will  cause,  in  the  same  degree 
will  the  Company's  sales  in  that  mo^  important,  and  to  them,  in  fact, 
staple  article,  be  affected :  so  that,  what  with  the  deficiency  in  the 
emount  of  sales,  together  with  the  want  of  a  remittance  through 
any  other  channel,  the  Company  are  exposed,  not  to  the  possible 
onfyj  but  in  fact  to  the  probable  hazard,  of  being  compelled,  in  a 
diort  time,  to  cease  their  operations  altogether. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  concession  supposed  in  favor  of 
the  port  of  London  will  bring  the  .same  difiitulties  on  the  Com- 
pany, as  are  expected  from  the  supposed  further  concession  to  the 
Outports.  But  to  this  it  may .  be  replied,  that  by  increasing  the 
number  of  ports  for  importation,  the  quantity  taken  from  the 
Compau/s  imports  will  be  increased  in  a  greater  degree^  than  if 
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Ae  port  of  I^odon  only  interfered ;  and  also^  that  by  confining; 
the  import  to  London  only,  no  further  danger  is  to  he  apprehended 
on  account  of  any  defalcation  in  the  sales  of  tea,  from  smuggling  ; 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  increased,  if  the  Indian  trade  is  not  re: 
moved  from  the  port  of  London. 

In  the  discussion,  however,  which  has  ^been  c^ried  on  respecting 
these  important  points,  it  has  been  incidentally  stated  by  His  Ma^ 
jesty's  Ministers,  that  if  matters  should  proceed  to  a  crisis  between 
them  and  the  Company,  means  may  be  devised  for  conducting 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  as  the  organ  of  that  administration.  As  this 
observation  evidently  involves  the  assun^ption  of  the  revenues  of 
India  by  the  Crown,  a  brief  statement  is  now  entered  into,  to  show 
what  would  be  the  pecuniary  burthen  brought  upon  the  British 
public,  by  transferring,  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  the  ter- 
ritorial possessions  and  revenue^  of  India. 

Without,  however,  going  into  any  inquiry  on  the  question  of 
right  to,  or  permanent  interest  in,  the  soil  or  the  revenues,  compre- 
hended in  the  grants  made  to  the  Company  previous  to  the  year 
1765,  it  may  be  presumed  a  j|>erfecdy  intelligible  principle,  that 
as  Parliament  has  recognised  the  Company's  Claim  to  an  interest 
in  those  grants,  and  to  the  subsequent  acquisitions  of  territory  and 
revenue  in  India,  Parliament  cannot  entertain  a  proposition  so 
obnoxious  to  every  principle  of  British  justice,  a^  to  deprive,  the 
Company  of  the  benefit  of  those  acquisitions,  without  remunerat- 
ing them,  for  the  expenses  actually  incurred  in  obtaining  the  Indian 
territory  and  revenues.  Neither  can  it  be  supposed,  that  Parlia- 
ment would  withhold  from  the  Proprietors  of  East-India  Stock 
that  further  remuneration,  to  which  they  have  been  encouraged  to 
consider  themself  es  entitled. 

Parliament  did,  in  the  Act  3dd  George  III,  recognise  &e  claim 
of  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  to  at  least  SOO  per  cent,  on 
dieir  capital,  in  the  event  of  the  Public  participating  in  the  then 
expected  surplus  proceeds  from  the  Indian  territorial  revenues. 
In  several  subsequent  Acts,  this  principle  has  been  admitted  and 
confirmed.  Now  it  may  be  presumed,  if  the  administration  of  the 
revenues  of  India  should  be  taken  from  the  Company,  and  as  the 
necessary  and  absolute  consequence  thereof,  the  prospect  of  this 
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V^mbarsement  to  the  Proprietors  should  be  altogether^destroyed, 
that  the  least  remunera^on  which  die  Proprietors  could  claim^  and 
the  least  also  that  Parliament  would  grant,  when  it  is  considered 
that  to  the  Company  is  to  be  principally  ascribed  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  the  Indian  possessions,  would  be  the  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  stock  at  200  per  centum. 
■  If  Parliamient  deprive  the  Company  of  their  exclunve  privileges 
as  a  trading  corporation,  and  also  deprive  them  of  the  Indian  reve* 
nuesy  it  is  the  same  thing  as  closing  the  operations  of  the  East 
India  Company  altc^ether.  And  in  this  case  it  is  clearly 
equitable,  if  the  Parliament  open  the  trade  to  the  British  public, 
and  assume  the  Indian  revenues,  that  the  Britbh  public  should 
take  also  upon  themsdves  dl  the  debts,  ei^agements,  and  incum* 
brances,  which  the  Company  have  come  under  on  account  et  die 
trade  and  revenues  of  India. 

These  engagements  (such  as  are  of  a  pecuniaiy  nature  only  are 
now  under  consideration),  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

Ist^  In  India*  The  whole  interest  of  the  Indian  debt  which 
the  governments  in  India  have  made  payable  in  Engknd^  and  to 
which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crovm  have  assented :  the  annual* 
amount  pf  which  is  about  «£  1,500,000. 

The  Company  are  also  bound  to  die  payment  in  England  of 
pay  on  furiough  and  retirement,  to  the  officers  of  their  Indian  ar- 
my;  and  to  the  payment  of  the  demands  on  account  of  Kiiqjfa 
troops  serving  in  India,  amountii^  together  to  about  ^500^000 
per  ann.,  which  charges  would  be  borne  by  the  public  in  th« 
eveqt  of  the  Indian  administration  being  transferred  to  the 
Crown. 

There  are  further  sums  payable  in  England  on  account  of  In^^ 
for  which  the  Company  have  hitherto  prbvidied  the  necessary  funds^ 
and  which  sums  mil  continue  to  be  required  in  England,  whether 
the  administration  of  the  Indian  revenues  remains  with  die  Com* 
pany  or  should  be  transferred  to  the  Crown :  these  sums  may  be- 
taken at  the  annual  amount  of  about  ^400,000. 

There  is  further  to  be  provided  for,  the  interest  and  unking  fund 
on  the  loan  of  £2,600,000  from  the  public,  amounting  to  £242,820 
per  ann .,  which  must  be  paid,  whatever  becomes  of  the  Indian 
jrevenues>  or  by  whomsoever  they  are  administered. 


These  ioiQs  togedher^  llierefose,  o^  accoaot  (»f  India^  payable 
IP  England,  amount  aootuJiljr  to  about  .    ••...•    £9fiM,OOOi 

8df,  In  ]^$iglmu[.  Wkat  is  owing  on  securities  of  the  Conpa* 
Hy'a  bonds  and  aniwities  and  fiar  biUs  from  Indiai  say  about 
ddf^OQflOO,  and  the  amount  of  d^  capital  stock  at  £^O0  per 
centum,  as  before  4»tated,  £  12y000/XX)  aiaikiiig  togetber  an  aggre* 
gate  of #    •    .    £919600,000 

From  ivfaich  sho^  be  deducted  the  avaSablo 
asaeis  in  Ei^Iand,  being  the  goods  in  warehouse  un- 
soldy  i|«d  the  Taloe  of  goods,  after  deducting  charges, 
which  loay  be  expected  to  arrive  in  Ei^and  in  di^ 
current  year ;  together  wilb  die  amount  remainiag 
due  from  government  for  amiuities,  whidi  would  not 
be  pays(b}e  to  the  Companyj  in  the  case  suf^iosed        10,500,000 

£ll,O00fiO(^ 

Thb  iHBHtatning  sum,  if  funded  on  (be  qaost  reasonable  terms, 
esnnot  be  supposed  to'  require  a  less  interest <han  £5  percent.^ 
which  would  constitute  an  additional  >nnual  charge  in  England 
to  the  amomit  of  £550,000 ;  making  witfa  die  sum  supposed 
anouall^  payable  in  England  on  account  of  Indi^,  the  aggregate 
of  ^{3,300,000,  as  the  charge  brought  upon  the  public  by  the 
puDSumed  change  in  Indian  management ;  without  including  any 
duirge  for  remuneration  to  such  of  4be  CampaBy's  officers,  owners 
of  ships,  tradesmen,  &c;  &c.  as  may  materially  su^r  from  the 
loss  of  emolument,  in  some  instances,  and  from  the  loss  of  employ«^^ 
inent  altogether,  in  others. 

In  retutn  for  4is  great  annual  charge,  brou^  upop  die  British 
pdbiic  by  die  transfer  supposed, '  that  public  would  obtain  in 
India,  therei^nueS)  widi  a0  the  Company's  present  property  therCi 
lojiother  with  the  cargoes  afloat  on  their  'voyage  thither ;  a  very 
amafl  part  of  which  can  be  turned  into  available  funrs.  And  in 
England,  the  East  I«dia  House,  i^arehouses,  and  al!  other  appur- 
tenances, w^hidi  me  equally  unavailable  with  similar  property  in 
India.  * 

•    In  the  event  <ff  ^he  -supposed  change  taking  place,  it  maybe 
considered,  at  least,  doubtful^  whether  the  public  woidd  derive 
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amount  of  clear  annual  revenue  in  England  bonk  the  India  and 
China  trade,,  equal  to  that  which  now  flows  through  the  East* 
India  Company  into  the  King's  Exchequer.  But  important  as 
this  consideration  is,  when  the  present  amount  of  that  revenue  is 
contemplated,  viz»  more  than  ^4^000,000  per  annum^  there  is 
another  consideration  connected  with  the  subject,  which  is  of. 
importance,  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  question  of  revenue — . 
consisting  of  duties  of  custom  and  exciite — and  which  now  require^ 
to  be  noticed. 

The  Company  have  no  other  means  of  providiifg  for  the  large 
9um  annually  payable  in  England,  than  by  the  sale  of  their  iifveitT 
j^ients  froni  India  and  China ;  «id  it  is  clearly  demonstrable>  since 
the  interest  on  the  Indian  debt  has  becon^  payable  in  £nglap<^ 
that  the  afoount  of  that  ii)terest  so  jKiyable  ip  England  pot  bebg 
deaiande4  in  India,  shoi^d  b^  applied,  i^  the  first  ifist^i^^  to  the, 
provision  gf  ipvestmen^  for  .the  X^ndon  inarket.  T(u^  increase<| 
applicfl^op  oi  funds  in  In4ui  for  the  purchase  of  investiiiaits^ 
would  necessarily  ifiduce,  so  long  9^  tb^  sales  of  Ii^an  produce 
in  Gni^pn^  dp  not  ma^rially  increase  ^  corresponflj^ig  r^dnctioi^ 
in  ^e  yalue  of  export^  hitherto  furnished  froip  Eij^gl^d  for  the 
pvirclijise  pf  investments  in  India.  The  operation  of  these  cir* 
f  mnstanpes  would,  together  with  other  ch^pge^  flooring  Irom  this 
alteration  in  the  course  of  aiCurs,  enable  the  Cpfnpany  to  provide 
for  all  the  demand^  brought  upon  their  home  funds,  by  the  inter* 
est  on  the  Indian  debt  and  other  Indian  ch^ges  payable  in  Eng- 

M^^  if  th^  tj^de  is  laid  open  to  the  piibl^,  and  the  revenue^ 
be  adn^inistered  hy  the  Cro^ivn,  it  becomes  a  question  of  much 
moment,  as  to  Ihe  planner  in  which  the  King's  Mimsters  are  to 
render  the  Indian  revenues  available  in  Eiy;land,  for  paying  the 
9Pnual  sui^  of  £^fi()OfiOO  before  mentioned* 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  tha^  India  has  absorl^d  a  tery 
large  portion  of  the  bullion  supplied  from  the  mines  of  the  wesi- 
em  world,  probably  pot  much  less  O^bxi  three  millions  sterling 
•nanajly,  on  an  averse  of  the  last  eight  or  nine  years ;  but  although 
.  this  is  the  fiict,  it  by  po  means  follows^  that  India  b  capable  of 
.flirnishing  from  its  circulation,  any  considerable  part  of  this 
anQM«l  importation,  in   payment  of  the    demands    transferred 
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from  India  to  Eoghnd.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  tfiat  th]« 
absorption  of  the  precious  metab  in  the  East  has  been  ^oing  on 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  it  is  most  probable,  even  under'  0rdi-i 
nary  circumstances,  that  India  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
more  than  to  furnish,  on  a  pressing  emergency,  two  or  three 
millions  sterling  for  the  relief  of  the  home  Treasury.  But  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  Western  world,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
so  far  from  Ipdia  being  able  to  afford  bullion  for  the  relief  of 
England,  that  India  itself  will  suffi^  some  distr^  and  embarrass-> 
ment,  from  the  failure  of  those  annual  supplies  which  have 
bitheito  been  furnished,  through  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  remittances  through  Old  and  New  Spain^ 
Portugal  and  foreign  Europe. 

It  appearing  then  that  India  cannot  transfer  any  considerable 
portion  of  its  r^enues  to  England,  by  annual  supplies  of  bullioQi^ 
so  as  to  meet  effectually  the  sums  on  account  of  India  made 
payable  in  England,  it  would  seem  therefore  to  follow,  that  the 
mode  for  completing  this  necessary  transfer  in  future  years,  must 
be  the  same  which  has  obtained  in  former  years — which  is  through 
the  medium  of  a  regular  and  well  conducted  commerce.  But 
if  the  East-Indiift  Company,  according  to  the  supposed  case,  are 
not  to  become  the  channel  for  this  most  important  commerce ; 
on  whom,  it  may  be  fairlv  asked,  is  this  duty  to  devolve  i 

Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  Parliament  would  sanction  so 
novel  and  extraordinary  a  procedure,  as  to  allow  the  King's 
officers  in  India,  to  advance  from  the  public  revenues  there,  funds 
to  resident  merchants,  or  to  the  supra-cargoes  of  merchants  resid-* 
ing  in  England,  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for  the  English 
markets  ?  But  were  a  measure  of  this  sort  to  be  adopted,  the 
sums  so  advanced  in  India  could  only  be  returned  into  the  King's 
Exchequer,  on  the  sales  of  those  cargoes  in  England.  And  in 
this  case,  how  many  difficulties  must  be  overcome  in  India  in  the 
commencement  of  the  plan ;  and  how  many  more  must  be 
encountered  in  England  to  render  such  a  plan  efficient  here! 
How  many  new  offices  mutft  be  instituted  both  in  India  and  in 
England ;  and  ajfler  all,  where  will  be  found  the  security  for  ther 
money  advanced,  and  for  its  repayment  in  England,  so  as  to 
meet   the  charges  for   whi^  those  sums  are  appropriated  in 
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India  ?  Will  the  Crown  take  the  risk  of  the  8eas,->are  its  officers 
to  exao^ine  into  the  sea-worthiness  of  thef  ships— or  to  exercise 
any  control,  or  judgment,  respecting  the  loading  or  departure 
of  the  ships? — Is  the  appropriation  of  the  sums  advanced  in 
Ifidia  to  be  left  altpgether  to  ^he  discretion  of  the  merchants  or 
their  supra-cargoes,  applying  for  those  advances  ?  And  is  this 
large  annual  amount  to  be  placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
or  management  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown  in  India  ? 

And  again,  in  respect  to  management  in  England — the  cargoes 
will  be  secured  in  bonded  warehouses.  In  the  case  of  home 
consumption,  are  the  sales  and  deliveries  to  be  left  altogether 
to  the  discretion  of  the  importers  ?  And  in  the  case  of  export^ 
Utiou,  how  is  the  amount  advanced  on  such  cargoes^  or  part9^ 
of  cargoes,  to  be  secured,  and  the  advances  retiuned?  WiQ 
officers  of  the  Crown  be  appointed  to  secure  such  a  sale  value 
of  the  cargoes  sold,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  Crown 
for  the  advances,  and  also  to  prevent  the  deliveries  of  the  goods 
till  such  advances  are  repaid  i 

It  is  clear,  that  if  some  efficient  checks,  control^  and  regula- 
tions,  are  not  established  on  all  these  points,  both  in  India  and 
in  England,  there  will  be  no  security  whatever  for  the  due 
return  of. the  sums  advanced  in  India.  And  if  such  efficient 
pontrol  is  effected,  what  is  to  becon!ke  of  that  liberty  of  trade^. 
for  which  it  appears  so  many  are  anxiously  seeking  i 

It  is  indeed  too  probable,  the  trader,  under  $uch  circum- 
stances, would  find  himself  more  crippled  in  all  his  operations^ 
than  has  been  stated  by  those,  who  have  complained  of  the  vexiH 
tions  and  difficulties,  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  under  the 
Company's  present  regulations. 

lliese  are  some  of  the  difficulties  v^hich  present  themselves, 
pn  a  very  cursory  review  of  the  consequences  of  that  change, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  meditated  by  those  who  are  hostile  to 
the  Company's  wish,  to  keep  the  import  trade  of  India  to  the 
port  of  Lond6n  alone.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  actual 
uncertainty  of  any  real  increase  of  the  trade  by  the  change  sup- 
posed ;  indeed,  some  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Outports  argue  their  right  to  a  share  of  the 
present  trade^  if  it  should  be  demonstrated  that  trade  cannot  be 
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ii|creii»ed  in  any  degree  whatever*  It  may  be  e^naidered  suiB- 
cient  to  request  ibat  ^  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  several  pointf 
ivhich  have  been  very  briefly  staled.  Considering,  oa  the  oni^ 
hand,  the  real  aidvantages  of  the  present  system  or  of  that  to  wbicb 
the  Company  have  assented^  viz.  giving  the  Post  of  liMidon  free 
import  and  export  to  all  parts  of  India,  throtisgh  the  Cpmpany'a 
several  establishments  abroad  afid  at  home,  together  with  a  free 
export  to  India  from  the  Outports^  and  leaving  the  private  mer-. 
cjbant  to  employ  his  own  tonnage  and  to  regulate  the  sailing  of 
bis  pvm  ships  according  to  his  own  discretion^,  and  taking  iatci 
account,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dix^o$t  certain  ruin  of  the 
Company  and  its  various  establishments,  together  with  the 
addition  of  a  large  annual  sum  to  the  public  taxes  in  Englanc^ 
as  before  stated. 

It  is  therefore  hoped,  these  plain  and  cursory  Unts  will  induce 
4i9t  serious  reflection  on  the  whole  of  this  niomentous  subject,. 
-4fi  to  c^use  a  patient  reconsideration  of  all  the  points  which 
have  been  brought  into  discussion,  that  at  length  th^  whole 
question  may  be  finally  settled,  with  the  fuU  concurrepce  of 
fliis  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  satisfaction  of  th^  just  estpecta^ 
tious  of  the  £ast  India  Company,  and  to  the  real  benefit  of 
the  merchajits  and  manufacturers  and  (he  British  public  ia 
g«iiierpL 

Lotidom,  the  27 th  March,  1813. 

J.T. 
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J.N  looking  to  their  primary  abject  bf  encouragmg  and 
promoting  the  supply  of  Fish,  both  fresh  and  corned,  in 
the  Metropolis  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Island,  the  Com* 
mittee  are  of  opinion  that,  with  the  natural  advantagiea 
which  Ore:  it  Britain  enjoys  in  reject  of  the  fisheries,  it  is 
of  importance  in^he  first  place  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  impediments,  whi<;;h,  in:  an  Island  where  the 
coasts  abound  in  inexhaustible  shoals  of  that  article  of  fo6d«. 
eheck  the  supply  and  the  use  of  fish,  at  a  time  when  an 
increasing  pc^ation  demsm(fe  aidditiional  means  of  subdst-^ 
cnce. 

The  ascertaining  of  diose  impediments,  and  the  adopting 
of  the  most  effectual  and  unexceptionable  measxxr^  for 
their  removal,  appear  ^o  the  Committee  to  constitute  a  great 
part  of  what  will  be  to  be  done  by  the  Fish  Association :  for 
whenever  those  impediments  are  removed,  and  private 
adventure  is  once  put  in  action,  they  entertain  no  doubt  of 
an  ample  supply  to  our  markets,  at  prices  which,  without 
the  interference  of  regulation,  will  be  proportionable  to 
the  cost  and  labor  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  the  extent  of 
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|he  supply  and  demand  j  affording,  at  the  ^ame  dmerpro*^ 
4t  to  the  adventurer,  and  benefit  to  the  public, 
.  In  their  First  Report,  the  Conunittee  noticed  four  impe* 
diments  to  the  general  use  of  fish  in  the  Metropolis  ;«^tfae 
^ze  and  local  ^tuadon  of  the  fish  market,  the  obstructiona 
tQ  an  extensive  sale,  the  difficulty  of  distributing  it  over  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  uncertainty  of  price.  They  nowfpro^ 
ceed  to  notice  an  impediment  to  the  regular  supply  of  the 
Metropolis;  arismg  from  the  navlgadon  of  the  river 
Thame& 

Whenever  there  is  a  prevalent  south-west  wind  of  any 
continuance,  such  as.  there  has  beea  great  part  of  this 
Spring,  the.fishermen,  finding  it  impracticable  to  get  up  the 
river,  take  shelter  in  Holy  Haven  (otherwise  called  East 
Haven)  a  small  bay  on  the  Essex  ^de  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames ;  they  there  wait  for  a  more  favorable  wind  to 
enable  them  to  pass  up  the  nej^t  reach  qf  the  lliames^ 
called  the  liope ;  and  if  disappointed  in  this,  they  throw 
thdr  cargoes  overboard,  and  proceed  on  anothei;  fishing 
voyage. 

The  quantity  of  fish  thus  destroyed,  is  not  only  very 
considerably,  but  by  this  circumstance  the  fishermen  are 
discouraged  from  exerting  themselves  to  increase  the  supi 
ply  to  any  thing  like  the  extent,  which  it  is  capable  of. 
This  is  also  the  cause  of  another  inconvenience,  to  which 
the  principal  fishmongers  in  the  Metropolis  are  obliged  to 
subrait,-r-that  of  keeping  a  large  stock  of  fish  by  ihem  in 
ice,  for  the  regular  supply  of  those  opulent  customers^ 
whose  tables  nmst  exhibit  the  same  appearance  of  unvaried 
abundance  at  all  rimes  and  seasons.  The  fishmongers, 
therefore,  even  at  a  rime  when  a  continued  south-west  wind 
has  almost  shut  up  the  supply  by  the  river  Thames  are 
firiU  obliged  to  make  a  great  display  on  their  shopboards^ 
^fturbots, and  other  ^sh,  preserved  jndeed  from  putrefac- 
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ibn  hfke,  but  rendered  "woottif^  tastei^  and  devoid  df 
nutrition.  There  is  a  third  inconvenience  attending  thi§ 
stoppage  of  the  regular  supply  of  fish  to  Billingsgate^— » 
dut  the  basket-women  are  deterred  from  continuing  their 
attendance  on  the  market  so  long  as  they  otherwise  would 
do ;  for  bemg  disappointed  in  not  findkig  any  fish  on  sale» 
at  least  within  thdr  means  of  purchase^  they  give  up  the 
retail  offish,  and  adopt  some  other  employment. 

In  order  to  Obviate  these  difficulties,  it  has  b^m  sug^ 
gested  by  some  of  the  principal  salesmen  at  Billingsgate,  that 
it  will  be  practicable,  at  a  moderate  e^tpense,  to  open  a 
conupunication  by  land  carriage,  between  Holy  Haven  and 
the  Metropolis.  The  estimated  distance  by  Rainham  is 
about  thirty  miles ;  and  the  part  where  any  new  road  would 
be  required  to  be  made,  or  the  present  road  to  be  repaired, 
ma  tefour  or  five  miles  \  the  rest  of  the  road  being  very 
good*  It  is  stated,  that  if  such  a  communication  were  made, 
it  would  be  practicable  to  produce  a  daily  and  regular  sup* 
ply  for  the  Metropolis  of  fish,  sent  up  in  five  or  ^  hours 
after  its  arrival  in  Holy  Haven,  at  an  expense  of  about  a 
halfpenny  a  pound ;  and  that  thus,  not  only  a  very  large 
quantity  of  fbod  might  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  and  used  while  in  peihfect  condition^  but  there 
Would  be  a  constant  and  daily  supply  for  the  Metropolis,  at 
Aearly  a  regular  price  at  all  times,  even  when  the  south* 
west  winds  are  generally  prevalent,  and  our  fish  market 
might  be  almost  on  the  same  certainty  as  that  for  butcher^s^ 
meat. 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  of  great  importance  that  such 
a  communication  should  be  opened  between  Holy  Haven 
and  the  Metropolis  ;  and  there  is  very  little  reason  to  doubt 
but  that,  when  a  good  road  is  made,  private  adventurers  will 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  public  $  and 
that  the  fishermen  will  generally  prefer  this  speedy  and 
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Certain  cdnveyance,  to  the  more  tedious  and  unceroin  Mti* 
^gation.  o  the  Thames ;  most  of  them  disdhargkig  their 
cargoes^  and  returning  on  another  voyage  immediately. 

In  t)rder  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  expense  of  the.  pn> 
4>osed  road,  the  Committee  have  thought  it  neceidsary,  that 
:k  regular  survey  and  examination  of  it  should  be  made  by 
a  professional  man,  and  that  a  communication  ^ould  take 
place  with  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  property;  But  pre^ 
iriously  to  this,  they  have,  through  one  of  their  Member^ 
s^splied  to  a  Gentleman,  whose  r^dence  and  propeity  are 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  who  has,  in  consequence  of  their 
iiequestj  visited  Holy  Haven.  He  reports  that  he  finds  k 
practicable  ibr  smacks,  with  the  assistance  of  small  boa^, 
to  land  their  fish  there  at  any  time  of  dde,  withiti  aibotit 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  a  tolerably  good  hard  road» 
which  runs  from  Corringhatn  through  the  msurshes.  He 
visited  also  another  place,  called  lUdham  Gap^  highar  up 
the  Thames,  and  nearer  the  present  road,  whe^re  smacks 
Ue  and  discharge  their  cargoes ;  but  he  has  doubts  whe* 
ther  they  can  do  so  in  unfavoraUe  weather« 

The  Committee  have  since  applied  to  Mr.  Walker,  a 
gentleman  who  has  professionally  surveyed  some  roads  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  vicinity  of 
Holy  Haven.  At  the  request  of  the  Committee^  Mf. 
Wialker  has  been  at  Holy  Haven,  and  has  made  a  survey 
of  the  ground,  and  a  report  on  the  subject.  He  states  that 
the  circumstances  are  generally  favofable  to  the  project, 
that  the  Harbour  is  such  that  vessels  can  ride  in  it  with 
.  safety  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  and  that  a  landing  place  may 
be  easily  formed,  as  the  deepest  water  comes  near  to  the 
Sea-embankment,  and  the  ground  is  adapted  to  wharfing, 
drauld  this  be  required.  From  this  point. (he  observes) 
the  ^Ustance  to  the  public  road  is  very  Uttle  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  j  the  intermediate  ^ace,  however^ 
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being  oVet  t  marsh,  upon  which  the  forming  of  the  road 
will  be  attended  li^th  some  extra  expense.    He  supposed 
the  road  to  be  raised  about  eighteen  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  marsh ;— «to  be  bavined,  and  covered  with 
nine  inches  of  gravely  for  twelve  feet  in  length ;    an4 
iko  that  part  of  the  Parish  Road  mider  the  Sea  Wall» 
^hich  is  very  narrow  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  in  its  pre«» 
sent  state»  should  be  widened  and  improved.    There  is  also 
a^ut  a  mile  And  a  half  of  a  Parish  Road  communicating 
with  die  proposed  road»  which  passes  over  a  marsh,  and 
will  require  to  be  improved  and  repaired ;  but  this,  it  is 
understood^  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbour-^ 
hood.    Mr.  Walker  has  acccmipanied  his  Report  with  a 
Plan  of  the  Road  from  Holy  Haven  to  London,  the  dis* 
fance  being  rather  less  than  twenty-nine  miles.    The  whole 
of  the  road  from  London  to  Holy  Haven  (Mr.  Walker  ob* 
serves)  is  nearly  on  a  p^fect  level ;    and  there  bemg  but 
Gttle  thoroughfare  on  the  last  twenty  miles,  it  is  generally 
in  so  good  repair,  that  the  journey  from  Holy  Haven  to 
London  may  be  performed  (Mr.  Walker  thinks)  in  as  little 
Hme  as  that  from  Gravesend  to  London,  (though  the  dis- 
tance  is  seven  miles  more,)  the  Gravesend  Road  bemg  very 
hilly.     At  the  desire  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Walker  has 
also  added  a  proposal  from  a  Gentleman  who  has  seen  the 
spot,  for  completing  the  whole,  at  the  expense  of  ^874.  a 
sum  which,  Mr.  Walker  is  of  opinion,  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
A  project  has  been  in  agitation  to  carry  a  railway  from 
London  to  Wallasea  Island  in  Essex,  with  a  view  to  an 
increased  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  London  market. 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  how  far  this  plan  for  a  rail- 
way may  be  connected  with  the  communication  with  Holy 
Haven  or  Ridham  Gap,  as  affording  a  better  and  cheaper 
conveyailce  for  fish  than  a  mere  gravel  road.     Upon  this 
subject,  they  are  informed  by  one  of  theu:  Members,  that  the 
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Bill; for  the  .railway  has .  be^n  for  the  .pre$efit  ijdtb^rawn^ 
the  pafftifis^  however,  are  jrqady  to  renew  their  notice,  ^^ 
to  bring  tjie;  measWe  again  forward,  if  it  should  have  the 
cpncurrei^c|t  fjf  ]the  Me^nbers  of  the  Fish  As^ciadon.  ;^ 
.  The  Gpnunitt^e  have  thought  it  expedient,,  at  thje  ^axim 
time,  tp  inq.uire  how  f;ar  it  may  be  practicable  to  aujpiifi|| 
the ,  supply  ipf  fish  from  the  Sussex  coast.  One  of  theij 
Members  has  had  an  interview  with  the  persons  principaU^ 
concerned,  in,  the  5ea^:fisliery  ^  Brighton ;  who  have  signed 
a  representatioft,  ^ti^g  jjtie  twp  principal  obstacles  to  th? 
large  supply,  which  the  Metropqiis.  might  otherwise  r^eivf 
from  thiit  pjace*!,.  The  first  is  the  collection  of  th^.po^t 
duty  on  the  horsqs  employed  in  their  fish-carts  j  which  ba^ 
only  been  recently  exacted,  and  is  so  heavy,  that  a  fi^rcsot 
with  four  horses,,  carrying  Jish  onltf^  is. compelled  to  pay 
twenty-eight  shillings  duty,  on  every  carriage  to  London  of 
that  particle  pf  food.  This  has  the  double  effect,  of  lesseni- 
ing  the  quantity  of  fish  sent  to  town,  and  of  enhancing  thf 
price  of  k  when  it  arrives:  and  they  venture  to  express 
their  opinion,  that  it  never  could  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature,  that  this  duty  should  be  levied  on  th^ 
carriage  of  provisions  from  one  town  to  another ;  it  being 
the  reverse  of  the. policy,  generally  adopted,  of  avoiding 
every  tax  on  domestic  articles  of  food  brought  to  market. 

The  other  obstacle  which  they  state,  affects  the  disposal 
of  their  fish  after  it  arrives  in  town ;  Billingsgate  Market, 
the  only  fish  market  now  existing  in  the  .Metropolis,  being 
not  only  locally  inconvenient,  but  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
quantity  of  fish  already  brought  up  the  Thames.  They  ob- 
serve, therefore,  that  it  cannot  offer  any  certain  accommo- 
dation, for  the  sale  of  the  additional  quantity  of  fish,  which 
might  be  obtained  from  the  Sussex  coast.  But  if  a  place 
of  sale  could  be  obtained  near  Westminster  Bridge,  a  daily 
supply  might  be  sent  there  to  a  very  large  amount  j  so  as 
Vol.  IL    Pam.  No.  IIL  L 
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to  irfeidi  the  J>fecfe  tf  ^l  ^t  1iv&  c?dDdk  ftwry  mortuiig; 
ktiA  ta  ^fd  a  vefy  great  rcKeF  to  that  part  df  the  Metro-' 
I^olisl-  •  The^  Oetitlemen  have  concludecl  their  represehtii-' 
tion,  by  requesting  diat  it  might  be  ascermined  how  fk^ 
Aese  tvro  ^obstacles  itily  be  removed;  utidertakihg,  that 
iTit  ^  be  done  they  will  use  their  best  endeavours,  that 
i  Ikrgie  supply  of  fish  may  be  daily  and  regularly  ^ent  to  the 

>life.  • 

Committee,  conceiving  th^t  it  would  very  mucfi 
fii^rove  the  supply  of  the  Metropolis,  if.  such  caravans  of 
fish -Were  sent  off  every  ev«ung,  to  reach  the  west  end  of 
)lie  toWn  early  the  next  morning,  especially  from  Brighton, 
^befre  there  is  a  short  and  excellent  road  and  a  good  sup- 
^Y  ^  horses,  cfirected  a  case  on  the  first  point,  to  be  laid 
h^dti  Mh  Serjeant  Onslow :  and  on  the  two  points,  before 
kith  tod  ilie  Attorney  General  j    in  answer  to  which  they 
fcve  just  received,  on  the  latter  point,  the  opinion  of  those 
two  learned  Gentlemen  in  the  following  words: — ^•^  We 
^0  Hot  apprehend  that  there  is  any  legal  impediment,  to 
any  person  or  persons  engaging  a  warehouse,  yard,  Or  other 
i2onvenient  place,  at  which  to  receive  and  sell,  by  retail  oi* 
Wholesale,  fish  or  other  victuals.     But  suck  individual^ 
cannot  by  law  erect  a  market,  in  which  to  exact  tolls,  or 
oth^  iiicidents  to  a  market/* — ^Upon  the  subject  <^th^ 
-pOsfc  duty,  they  have  received  Mr,  Serjeant  Onslow^s  opi- 
^Mdiii  as  follows  :-^"  The  last  Act,  I  find,  that  imposes  ^ 
Muty  on  post  horses,  is  the  44th  Geo.  III.  cap.  98.     The 
Vords  %bere  used,  are   *  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  hired  for 
"drawing  on  any  public  rpad,  any  coach  or  other  carriage, 
•Used  in  tritveUing  ppst,  or  otherwise.'     I  do  not  think  that 
'under  that  expression,  a  duty  k  imposed  on  a  mere  fish 
■cart,  t)r  caravan;  ca)rrymgfish  tmiy^  in  respect  of  the  horses 
'by  which  it  is  drawn.**  ^• 

z::  The  'Co»lJnift|e  will  next  advert  to  two  circ\imsmncei. 
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which  they  conceive  ittay  be  deserving  of  attention,  ^  coti* 
firming  the  inference  deduced  from  the  eflPects  of  the  con- 
tnK!t  for  mackerel,  entered  into  in  May  last,  by  the  Coni^ 
ihittee  for  the  relief  of  the  Manufacturing  Poor.  The  first 
of  these  they  give  on  the  authority  of  a  Gentleman,  who  has 
been  lately  concerned  in,  or  connected  with,  the  herring 
fishery  on  the  Goodwin  sands.  Having  contracted  in  1610 
and  1811,  to  a  limited  amount,  with  the  fishermen  for 
herrings,  at  j£l2.  the  last,  to  be  cured  for  the  West  Indies, 
ihey  varied  thar  contract  in  the  year  1812,  and  agreed  to 
tzke  ail  ^ir  sw^lus  herrings  at  £l.  the  last,  being  four* 
tten  pence  the  hundred.  The  consequence  of  this  unlimited 
agreement  was,  that  the  fishermen  went  out  every  day  ^ 
and  the  quantity  caught  was  three  or  fbitf  times  the  average 
of  the  preceding  year :  so  as  to  occasion  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  supply  of  the  Metropolis,  at  the  commented 
ment  of  the  preceding  winter  ;  a  hundred  ton  of  herringSi 
or  240,00Gllb.  weight  having  been  caught  and  sold,  or  cured^ 
fai  one  day. 

A  SIMILAR  circumstance  to  this  has  been  stated  to  them 
by  a  principal  salesman  of  Billingsgate,  to  have  occurred 
there  in  January  last ;  when  the  quantity  of  cod  for  coming, 
then  required  by  the  Committee  for  the  Manufacturing  Poor, 
produced  So  large  a  supply  of  that  sort  of  fish  at  BiiUngsgate, 
that  the  sale^en  there  could  not  obtain  for  it  riiore  thaa 
three-haffpence  a  poimd.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  clear^ 
if  the  fishermen  could  obtain,  even  at  a  moderate  price,  a 
certain  sale  for  allthejtshhrought  to  the  market  in  good 
condition,  that  the  increase  of  supply  might  be  carried  td 
Jilmost  any  extent.  But  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  d^y 
surplus  which  would  then  be  brought  to  sale,  it  appears  to 
be  necessary,  that  a  salting  warehouse  should  be  connected 
with  every  wh61esale«Fish  Market;  for  receiving,  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  and  at  a  reduced  price,  all  the^  Surplus  fish  of 
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morning,  to  be  corned  for  the  use  of  the  interior  parts*  of 
the  country,  or  for  exportation.  For  the  purpose,  therefore, 
gf  diffusing  more  generally  the  knowledge  of  the  wise  and 
judicious  measures,  which  the  l^islature,  on  the  suggesdon 
of  Government)  have  adopted,  of  a  remission  of  the  sah 
duty,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  preserving  of  fish 
for  food,  the  Committee  have  thought  it  expedient  to  prints 
in  a  cheap  form,  for  the  use  of  the  publiq,  the  Acts  of  E^r^ 
Ivament  which  relate  to  that  subject.  : 

The  Committee  entertain  no  doubt,  tljat  corii^  fish, 
if  properly  cured,  and  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  woul4  be 
very  acceptable  to  all  classes  in  this  country,  j  Upcm  this 
subject,  they  have  very  lately  received  the  cy>inion  of  Mr. 
Bqase  of  Penzance,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  subj^qt, 
aQd  who  mentions  a  circumstance  very  deserving  of  a^eti^ 
tion-  "  Penzance  market**  (he  observes)  **  suppjiij^s  a  very 
populous  district,  where  fish  is  three-fourths  of  the  animal' 
fpod  of  the  lower  classes.  The  avei^ge  pric^e  9:? ^fpedi  fish 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  has  been  about  one  pem^ 
per  pound,— of  salt  fish,  nearly  three^nce  ;  and  notwith- 
^aqding  this,  the  hucksters  carry  off  ten  loads  of  salted, 
for  one  of  fresh  fi^.'*  In  the  course  of  bis  observations  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  Boase  notices  the  effects  which  the  in* 
creased  use  of  corned  fish  would  have  on  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes ;  an  article  of  subsistence,  much  more  productive 
in  quantity,  and  much  more  certain  as  to  crop,  than  wheat, 
or  any  other  kind  of  grain.  Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Boase 
statesman  interesting  fact.  "  The  population  of  the  district 
of  PeqzaQce,'has  for  some  years  required  an  annual  impor- 
tation of  qom  or  flour.  The  crop  of  1811  was  entirely 
exhausted  before  the  end  of  March  1812.  Great  supplies 
of  grain  were  niecessarily  imported,  and  retailed  to  the  la- 
boring classes  at  reduced  •prices,  causing  an  enormous 
addition  to  the  poor-rates.     The  alarm  thereby  occasioned, 
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produced  a  timely  aild  larger  increase  of  potatoe-plariting. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  although  the  corn  crop  of 
1812  was  not  above  average,  and  was  brokea  into,  even  in 
the  first  week  of  harvest,  no  graiV  or  flour  has  been 

IMPORTED  HERE,  NOR  IS  ANY  EXPECTED  TO  BE  WANT- 

£d/'  To  this  he  adds,  that  large  quantities  of  potatoes 
have  been  exported  trom  Penzance,  and  that  they  ate  stiU 
sold  there  under  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  retail  price. 

With  a  few  brief  observations  on  the  fishery  of  the 
Nymph  Bank,  they  will  conclude  their  report.  This  Bank 
lies  off  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  has  been  made  th/e 
subject  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Dixon  to  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  Island. 
It  was  explored  in  1736  by  Captain  Doyle,  who  reported  it 
to  abound  in  large  cod,  quantities  of  hake,  and  ling ;  a 
report,  which  was  confirmed  by  Captaiti  Frazer,  on  a  survey 
of  it  in  1 802.  The  committee  mention  this  Fishery,  not  as 
peculiarly  necessary  to,  or  connected  with,  the  supply  of  the 
Metropolis  ;  but  rather  as  offering  very  advantageous  means 
of  giving  employment  and  subsistence  to  the  poor  in  that 
part' of  Ireland,  and  of  affording,  by  exportation,  great 
supplies  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe. 

May  II,  18)3. 

Somerset*  Thomas  Rowcroft. 

Bristol.  Charles  Pieschell. 

.Radnor.  Patrick  Colquhoun. 
John  Charles  Villiers.    Sydney  Shore. 

Thomas  Bernard.  John  Disney. 

John  Egeb-ton.  William  Hale.    . 
Claude  Scott. 
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4t  a  Meeting  at  the  Thatched  Ifouse  Tawm,  the  Gth  of^ 
Marchy  1813, 

His  Royal  Highneas  the  DUKE  of  KENT  in  the 
Chair, 

The  following  resolutions  were  moved,  and  seconded,' 
{Old  pa^e4  unanimously : 

1st  *^  That  a  •  FISH  ASSOCIATION*  be  formed  for 
fhe  benefit  df  the  Community,  and  for  encouraging  and 
promoting  the  supply  and  use  offish  both  fre§h  and  corned, 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  island ;  the 
Assocktion  not  being  concerned  in*  any  trade  or  dealings 
whatsoever,  with  a  ^  view  to  profit  or  emolument  of  any 
}aiiA  to  be  obtained  by  the  Association,  or  any  of  Its  memr 
bers. 

2d.  ^  That  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Winchilr 
pea,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  C.  Villiers,  the  tl^ght  Hon.  Georgei 
Rose,  Sir  Thomas  Bemard,  Itart.,  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 
M.  P.,  William  Si^ith,  Esq.  M.  P.,  Patrick  Colquhouni 
Esq.,  and  William  Hale,  Es(]^.  be  desired  to  act  as  the  tem- 
porary Committee  of  the  Association;  to  s^vertise  itsi 
objects,  Receive  subscriptions,  propose  an  outline  of  regub? 
tQZis,  and  adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  appear  to  be 
expedient  fo  promote  the  views  of  the  Association,  until  a 
regular  Committee  sh^ll  be  formed  for  those  purposes ;  and 
that  they  have  power  to  add  to  their  number  the  names  of 
such  subscribers  as  they  shall  th^nk  proper ;  three  members^ 
being  competent  to  business. 

Sd.  *<  That  the  said  Committee  do  meet  at  tne 
Thatched  House  Tavern  on  Wednesday  next,  at  hilf 
past  two   o'clock;    and  that   they   be  desired  to  call  a 
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meeimg  of  the  Subscribers,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  a 
report  to  make  to  them/' 

And  His  Royal  ICghness  haying  (putted  the  Chair,  it  was 
resolved  unanimously, 

^'  That  the  cordial  thanksof  this  meeting  be  presented  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  for  his  conde* 
scensbnin  taking  the  Chair/' 

(A  subscription  was  immediately  commenced.) 
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Xhs  light  of  Aatliors  to  tfieir  own  Copt  has  been  often 
brought  under  consideration :  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  Lawyers 
and  the  most  enlightened  men  were  divided  on  the  subject.  The 
House  of  Lords,  however^  at  last,  decided  for  the  public,  and  it  is 
»o  longer  a  legal  question  ;  but  as  there  is  now  a  bill  pending  in 
Parliament  to  amend  the  Statute  of  the  8th  of  Anne,  respectii^ 
literary  property,  the  present  Address  is  offered^  to  show  how  the 
question  stands  at  tliis  lime  among  the  parties  concerned. 

Authors  are  deprived  of  4he  common  lavM'ighi  to  their  own 
labors,  because  it  was  feared  that,  by  permitting  them  to  have  an 
exdusiye  property  ip  Aeir  literary  works^  the  piAUc  would  be 
injured*  This  is  the  mibsSumce  of  every  argument^  however  inge- 
niously diversified^^  that  has  been  used,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
limiting  the  duration  of  literary  property  to  the  author ;  and^  the 
general  principle  of  expediency,  the  only  plausible  argument  to 
wrest  it  from  him. 

When  die  great  question  of  copy-right  first  underwent  a  full 
discussion,  the  only  Judge  in  the  King's  Bench  who  opposed  it 
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a^the  author's  property,  w-as  Mr,  Justice  Yater;  widi  hidfi  it 
consitfered  as  of  a  tiature  too  iiicprporeal  arid  evanescent  to  have 
a  specific  value,  yet  he  allowed  it  to  be  suffieieotiy  substaotial  ta 
exist  for  a  term  of  years,  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  laitr,,  and  t0 
be  protected  by  it. 

A  speech  made  to  a  public  assemblyi  a  public  lecture  for  whidi 
the  author  is  paid  by  bis  audience*  a  sermon  preached  by  a  Bishop 
from  his  manuscript,  or  a  charge  delivered  by  an  Arc^deaooD  to 
the  diocesan  clergy ;  are  hot  too  evanescent  to  be  protected  ;  not 
by  Statute,  but  by  common  law ;  and  no  man  is  permitted  to  derive 
any  profit  from  either,  except  the  author y  even  though  the  taim 
ahould  be  confined  to  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  instnictioD^ 
advice,  or  infbrmalioii,  were  given.  Tliis  is  the  law  aa  it  now 
stands,  and  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  common  law  of 
England.'  It  is  therefore  clear ithat  it  is  not  tiie  mcorporetd 
nature  of  ideas  which  ha&  created  the  real  difficulty  of  aecmioi; 
them  to  the  author,  and  of  acknowledging  him  to  be  troe  ownar; 
but  he  is  deprived  of  his  ownenfaip  as  a  measure  of  policy*  At 
this  time,  I  trust,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  liie  foar* 
dians  of  the  public  entertained  groundless  apprehensions  on  this 
point.  •    . 

That  die  question  of  copy-right  may  be .  cleu-ly  and  diatinetly 
before  the  reader,  I  will  first  recite  the  Acts  of  the  JLagislatalv^ 
which  have  been  made  at  different  times .  in  aid  of  literaAare^    . 

The  Licensing  Act  of  the  13th  and  14th.  of  Charies  IL  €0fla- 
pelled  all  Printers  and  Booksellers  to  en^r  whateK^er  they -priiitied 

'  XTpAB  this  point,  my  Lord  Mansfield  has  thus  expressed  h|m(i(elfj — *^  He 
Si»pwUion,  no  transfer  of  paper  upon  which  tlie  coiiiposition  is  wxitteo^*  markedly 
or  impressed,  (though  it  gives  the  power  to  print  and  publish)  can  be  eoostroed 
a  ttrnjiyamee  i^kke  eopy,  without  the  authoi's  axpress  commU  <•  print  md  pttUUkf 
imich  leaa  afiiwt  bis  wiiL  !     •     < 

**  The  property  of  the  copy,  thus  narrowed^  may  equally  jgp  4owp  (r^m  gewim- 
tion  to  generation,  and  possibly  continue  for  ever ;  though  neither  ^e  aiithor 
nor  hi»  representatives  should  have  any  manuscript  ^hatioeVw  of  jIm  innoric, 
original,  duplicate,  or  transcript." 

With  respect  tp  copy-right  qfter  publication,  he  adopts  thia  opinioo:/^Hc 
who  pays  for  a'  literary  composition  buys  the  imprwemeti^  knowie^y  mamkm- 
m€nty  he  can  derive  from  it :  but  the  right  to  the  woilk  itself,  the  copy-r^j^t, 
remains  in  Urn  whose  industry  composed  it«  The  buy«r  might  at  indf  claim 
the  merit  fff  iifo  compoaUion  by  his  pmrcfaxse,'  as  the  right  of  ^nvHiptifiiff 
kud  reaping  the  projtts,"  *• 
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in  the  Register  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  and  enacted  that  all 
Printers  nhouM  reserve  three  copies  of  every  newly-printed  book ; 
one  for  his  Majesty's  library,  and  one  for  each  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge*  This  Act  expired  on  the  9th  of 
May,  l679-  It  was  afterwards  revived^  but  finally  expired  in 
1694. 

In  the  St^K  year  of  Anne,  an  Act  was  made  for  the  encourage^ 
ment  of  learning,  by  which  the  author,  or  his  assignee,  possesses 
an .  exclusive  copy-right  for  fourteen  years,  and  is  enabled  to 
recover  penalties  for  the  invasion  of  his  property ;  and  if  the 
author  should  survive  that  term,  the  same  privities  extend  to 
fourteen  years  more:  and  of  ail  newly*printed  books,  by  this 
statute,  nine  copies  of  each  are  given  to  the  six  Universities  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Libraries  of  his  Majesty,  Sion 
College,  and  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh ;  and  lest 
books  should  be  sold  at  too  high  a  price,  the  Act  contains  a  pro* 
visionary  clause,  vesting  a  power  in  certain  pa^dus  therein  named, 
to  regulate  the  same  according  to  their  judgment. ' 
-  By  an"  Act  for  the  suppression  of  Seditious  Societies,  made  in 
the  3 1st  of  George  IIL  c.  79*  §*  ^^  one  copy  of  every  book 
printed  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  printer. 

By  an  Act  of  the  41st  of  George  IIL  c.  107«y  the  author  is 
compelled,  to' give  two  additional  copies  to  Trinity  College,  and 
the  King's  Inns  in  Dublm. 

By  tkese  several  Acts,  the  author  is  now  deprived  of  twelve 
eopiesiof  every  book  he  prints. 

After  various  Star-chamber  regulations  for  printing,  and  char* 
f^rs  granted  to  a  body  of  Booksellers,  to  guard  against  the  dis- 
isen^natiug  heretical,  schismatical,  blasphetnons,  seditious,  and 
ireimmabie  boplcSf  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Idth  and  14th  years 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  continue  in  force  for  two 
years  only^  to  compel  all  Printers  to  enter  the  works  they  printed 
in  the  Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  ^    This   Licensing 


I  This  last  dame,  thirty  years  nfterwarcU,  b^ing  found  to  be  wholly  useless, 
was  repealed  in  the  12th  of  Georgje  II.  c.  36. 

*  The  first  charter  of  the  .l^tioncrs*  Company  originally  comprehended 
9r  pf nons,  ,who  were  Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers,  or  persons  connected 
with  tbese  occnpations.    It  was  granted  in  the  year  1556,.  and  it  recited  that  the 
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Act  iuvestedi  the  Statiom^rs'  Company  witb.gr^t  power^  anc)  gave 
them  a. complete  monopoly  of  the  whole  trade,  witli  all  ita  ramU 
ficationBy  of  pnotiug  aQd,tKM>kselling,  and  th^  importation  of  foreign 
literaturei  and  for  whi<pb>.in  return,  they  were  to  act  as  watchful 
agents  for  the  Crown,  to  protect.il  from  slander  and  deU^ctioiij 
and  to  give  three  copies  of  every  bopk  thoy  published,  as  speci^ed 
in  the  A^t*  Th^  author  here  is  entirely  left  out  of  t))e  (q^uea*. 
tion ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  said  that  his  iut^est  was  much  involv- 
ed in  it.  The  Act  itself  Was  only  to  last  two  years,  literature 
was  not  then  a  tirade.  Genius,  was  but  of  little  value  as  a  saleable 
commodity,  and  the  whole  of  this  kind  of  property  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Booksellers;  the  small  donation,  therefprCv  of  three 
copies  of  e^ery  work  they  printed,  was  a  very  inconade^able 
equivalent  for  the  great  advantages  which  were  given  to  thein  by, 
the  Apt. 

From  this  time  the  names  of  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Newton, 
produced  a  new  sra  ia  literature  and  science,  and  literary  pro- 
perty became  more  and  more  an  object  of  consideration  to  the 
trader,  though  it.  remained  of  little  importance  to  the  author.  . 

The  ultimate  sale  of  the  copy-right  of  the  Paradise  Lost  to 
Milton's  widow,  in  1680,  produced  no  more  than  eight  pounds; 
and  in  1698,  Jacob  Tonson  paid  Dryden  for  his  verses  2/.  ]3si9d. 
per  hundred :  and  the  author's  copy-:right  was  then  secured  to  him 
or  his  assignee  at  cormnon  law,  of  was  supposed  to  be  so.  Th« 
Bookseller, however,, complained,  and  had  reason  to  compkun,  that 
bis  property  was  invaded  by.  adventurers,,  witliout  principle  and 
without  property,  and  that  by  common  law  they  were  not  .pro^ 
vided  with  the  means  of  punishing  the  offenders,  nor  of  remune- 
rating themselves  for  the  injury  they  sustained :  under  this  impres- 
»on,  they  petitioned  Parliament  in  the  8th  of  Anne,  to  remedy  this 
evil.  In  one  of  their  cases  is  the  following  statement ;  *'  By 
common  law,  a  bookseller  can  recover  no. more  costs  than  he  can 
prove  damage :  but  it  is  im.possible  for  him  to  prove  the  tenth, 

grant  was  made  to  pretent  ih^  remwal^  gnat,  aid  detutabU  Aerejjct.  It  antho* 
rised  the  membefs  of  the  Company  to  search  for  books,  &c.  and  thongh  the 
Crown  bad  no  right  over  the  trade  of  printing,  it  was  ordered,  '^  that  no  man 
should  e3cercise  the  mystery  of  printuig  unless  h>e  was  of  the  Statioaers*  Com- 
pany, or  had  a  licence." 
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Wf,  p^rtiap»  the  hundredtb,  part  of  tlvt  dmoDge  -  he  stttfettf ; 
bai^iiiise  a  thousftm)  coiniterfeit  copter  roaj  be  dispersed  iuto  a9 
mtih^  <fifferetit  hands  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  he  not  be  able  to 
ptove  the  sale  of  ten.  Besides^  the  defendant  is  always  a  panpef^ 
a#d  so  the  plaintiff  must  lose  his  costs  of  suit  (no  maa  of  substance 
kavii:^  been  known  to  ofl^d  in  this  partictilar>  nor  will  any  ever 
appear  in  it) ;  therefore  the  only  remedy  by  the  e&mmon  ImCy  is  to 
confine  li  beggar  to  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Fleet;  and 
there  he  will  conthiue  the  e^il  practice  with  itnpmiity.  We, 
therefore^  pray  that  cokfiscatiox  of  counterfeit  copies  be  one 
df  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  offenders/'' 

This  is  pan  of  the  prayer  i^et  forth  by  the  members  of  the  Sta« 
libners'  Company^  fttid  its  object  is  clear ;  and  under  color  of  gtviitg 
encouragement  to  learned  men  to  compose  and  fsorite  uf»efut  hooks,  an 
Act  was  obtained  which  required  the  entry  of  every  book  in  the 
Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  to  enable  the  propi^ietor  of 
fucK  book  io  claim  the  benefits  of  the  statate,  and  from  that  entry^ 
if  the' book  was  afterwards  reprinted  wtlliout  the  consent  of  the 
true  owner,  the  offender  was  to  forfeit  one  penny  per  sheet,  for 
every  sheet  found  in  his  possession,  half  the  penalty  to  the  king,  anc^ 
ihe  other  half  to  the  informer,  and  to  destroy  aiid  n^ke  waste^paper 
of  the  whole  of  the  impression. 

This  provision  was  to  continue  in  foi'ce  for  twenty-one  years  for 
sB  books  already  published,  and  for  fourteen  years  for  all  that  were 
m  A^tisre  to  be  published;  and  if  the  author  should  survive  tlie 
tatter  term,  then  he  or  his  assignee  was  entitled  to  fourteen  years 
aoote  ;  but  for  this  latter  fourteen  years,  the  statute  mak^s  no  pr€»^ 
¥ts«m,  by  penalty  or  otherwise,  to  secure  the  property  to  the  owner. 
¥^f  the  advantages  this  Act  was  supposed  to  confer  on  the  bo^ik* 
•etters,  th^  were  to  give  nine  copies  to  three  public  libraries,  and 
the  six  universities  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Tliis  \ra%  the  sense  of  the  Act,  always  so  understood,  as  welt  by 
4kt  nhiversittes,  as'  by  au^ors  and  booksellers ;  and  upon  this  grou fid 
the  Act  of  the  41st  Geo.  5.  gave  two  copies  to  the  King's  Inns  and 
Trioity  College,  Dublin,  that  they  might  have  the  sanie  privik^ea 
«id  rights' as  the  English  and  Scbts  universities.    The  sixHi  section 
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^  die  Act,  tnosTfc  uttequivocdly  implies  this  interpretation  of  die 
«latttte  of  Anne. 

**  VI.  Provided  aho,  and  be  it  forther  enacted,  That  from  and 

nfterthe  passing  of  this  Act,  iu  addition  to  the  nine  copies  now 

required  by  law,  to  be  delivered  to  the  warehouse-keeper  of  thtf 

said  Cdmpany  of  Stationers,  of  each  and  every  book  and  books, 

nvhich  shall  be  entered  in  the  register-book  of  the  said  Company ; 

one  other  copy  shall  be  in  like  inaiinerdelivered  for  the  use  of  tlie 

Library  of  «be  iJaid  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Dubtiti,  aitdalso 

4)fie  other  eopy  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  the 

icing's  Inns,  DubUriy  by  the  printer  or  printers  of  all  and  every 

such  bdok  and  books,  a«  shall  hereafter  b&  printed  and  published, 

<Hid  the  title  to  the  copy-right  whereof  shall  be  entered  in  the  said 

vegister-book  of  the  said  company;   and  (hat  the  said  college,  an^ 

the^id  society,  shall  have  due  like  remedies  for  enforcing  the  d^ 

livery  of  the  Said  ct>pies ;  and  that  aM  proprietors,  booksellers,  and 

printers,  and  the  warcJiouse-keeper  of  the  said  company,  shall  be 

liable  to  Ae  like  penalties  for  making  default  in  delivering  the  said 

copies  for  Mie  use  of  the  said  college,  and  the  said  society,  as  are 

now  in  force  with  respect  to  the  deliveiing  or  making  defank  in 

ddt^^ering  the  nine  copies  now  required  by  law  to  be  ildiivered  ia 

manner  aftMesaid.'*' 

By  0iis  Act  it  is  evident  that,  if  boolcs  were  not  entered  in  the 
fegtster4>ook  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  no  claim  by  the  Engll^ 
Universities  was  si^pposed  to  exist,  which  was  clearly  founded  upon 
Ihis  pfaiiB  realsoil,  that  if  a  book  was  not  entered,  it  couM  claim  no 
l»enefit  under  the  statute,  and  widi  this  impression  of  its  interest  anii 
mneaning,  it  was  always  «n  alFair  of  calcidaiion  6y  the  author  or 
bookseller,  whether  nine  copies  were  more,  or  less,  than  equiviilent 
to  the  risk  of  the  work's  bemg  pirated ;  and  if  tlie  risk*  was  thought 
lo  be  less,  it  was  mb\  entered :  this  wa«  (he  case  with  respect  to  two 
<if  the  most  ex(>ensive  woiics  ever  pnblished  in  this  country,—;. 
BoydeirsShakSpeare,  and  MackltnV  Bible^'  it  was  thought  by  tlie 
pri^rric^tTOrs  of  these  works,  that  the  pirotection  offered  to  them  by  the  ' 
Act  of  Atine,  was  not  equivalent  to  the  nine  copies,  and  therefore 
Aiese  Woi4«^ere  not  entered  at  Mie  Stationers''  UaM ;'  iKfillier  did 

«  41  G«o.  in.  c.  lor.  \%. 
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the  universities  take  any  exception  to  this  discretionary  power^  ir 
these^  or  in  any  other  similar  instances,  from  the  passing  the  Act  of 
Anne,  1709,  till  the  year  1810,  when  the  University  of  Cambridge 
tried  their  claim  against  Walker,  for  a  copy jof  Fox's  History  oi 
James  11.  and  obtained  a  verdict  on  the  letter  of  the  statute- 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  the  Stationery'  Company  sup- 
posed they  had  obtained  by  the  Act  of  Anne,  and  the  extent  of  M(hat 
tliey  beheved  the  Parliament  intended  to  grant,  so  far  af  copcemed 
the  protection  of  their  property,  and  their  remedy  by  law;  nor.was 
it  till  the  year  1774,  in  the  case  of  Donaldsons  and  B^icket,  sixty^six 
years  afterwards,  that  the  booksellers  discovered  that  this  Ac^, 
which  was  meant  to  protect  their  property,  in  reality  took  it  away» 

From  the  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  took  place 
upon  this  occasion,  nine  judges  out  of  twelve  decided  that  the 
autlior's  property  in  his  own  productions  was  more  valuable  before 
the  statute  of  the  8th  of  Anne  than  since :  in  other  words,  th^ 
statute  of  the  8  th  of  Anne  abridged  his  right,  so  that  from  the  mi»* 
conception  of  the  nature  of  this  Act,  as  by  subsequent  int«rpretatioti 
it  has  been  understood^  the  author  had  his  right  taken  away,  and 
his  property  given  away  at  the  same  time,  and  without  receiving 
any  compensation.  And  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pro- 
perty thus  given  away,  is  not  imaginary  and  evanescent*  . 

As  early  as  the  establishment  of  the  Stationers-  Company,  there 
are  records  entered  upon  their  books,  which  show  their  belief  .of 
the  existence  of  a  common*luw  principle  which  gave  to  the  ownei^s 
of  intellectual  property  as  entire  and  exclusive  a  right  as  cculd  b« 
possessed  by  manual  labor  or  by  purchase. 

In  the  year  1559,  persons  were  fined  for  printing  other  men^s 
Copies,  and  in  1573,  there  are  entries  which  take  notice  of  the 
sale  of  the  Copy^  and  the  price. 

In  1582,  there  are  entries  of  an  express  proviso,  '^  that  if  it  be 
found  any  other  has  right  to  any^  of  the  copies^  then  the  licence, 
touching  such  of  the  copies  so  belonging  to  another^  shall  be  voidJ^*^ 

A  decree  of  the  Star-Chamber,  in  1637,  expressly  supposed  a 
copy-right  to  exist  otherwise  than  by  patent,  order,  or  entry  in  the 
Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  which  could  only  be  by 

'  Vide  Bur.  p.  2S13. 
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c^MMO*r-CAw:  assd  th^  liceneiog  Act,  in  the  mga  otCimrlfi^li, 
16^,  fiuppofies  an  ownership  ai  mmmcm4aiw.  lo  that  Act,  the. 
Cbftnoeilpr  ftod  Vice-Chaaceilor  of  the  Umv£r3kk«,  aro  forbidckn 
t0  mqddk  wkb,  or  licence  the  printing  of,  any  book,  ibe  rigbt  of 
prating  ivbereof  doth  '^  solely  and  pr,operly  belong  to  any  partku** 
kr  f>6r9oti  or  persons,  witibout  his  or  their  consent  first  obtainied  in 
that  behdf/"  The  sole  property  of  the  owner  is  here  acknowledged 
«i  ^|cpre$lB  wovds,  as  a  comwA)u4aw  right :  and  in  doe  caae  of  Atkins 
aod  the  SieUi^mrs'  Compant/,  the  House  of  Lords  acknowledged 
tbe  &9mwtQXi4^w  right.' 

Smh  oases,  and  aiaiiy  niore  might  be  cited,  diow.  that,  down 
to  the  Act  of  Anne,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  entertained,  by 
line  JMftdj  of  booikseUeirSf  of  ihe  permanency  and  perpetuity  of  their 
liit0rary  (property :  and  how  far,  in  their  opinioii,  this  statute  affected 
thm' carnxnon-lzvi  right,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  progress  of  an 
actioa  bRO«gbt  by  seventeen  booksellers  of  London  against  twenty*^ 
four  t>ookseliers  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  y^ar  1746,  to  reeoirer  damages 
«Biffar  the  «talwbe  for  an  invasion  of  their  property,^  in  which  they 
ittfist  that  die  statute  of  the  8th  of  Anne  gave  an  additional  securiity 
bf  penakies  during  a  limked  time,  to  property  which  existed 
irfomp  and  that  it  was  a  xleciaiatory  Act  a^d  a  penal  statute,  and 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  always  understood  it  in  this  sense, 
•ad  gi«eii  ^'•elief  accordin^y. 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  in  J  735,  granted  an  injuncdon  to  restrain  one 
Ifialker  ts^ma  printing  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  because  it  was  con- 
^ii&Kd  to  belong  to  the  plaintiff  Eyr^y  though  the  book  had  been 
originally  published  in  1657  • 

JjtvdTalbat,  in  1736,  granted  an  injunction  against -one  Faikcier, 
9m  Irish  booicaeUiBr,  for  printing  Pope's  and  Swift's  Miscellanies, 
4i^  property  of  the  plai«tiff,  Mutte. 

iMoi  Haadnvicie^  ia  1759i  iu  the  case  of  Tonsxm  and  others, 
^gaonst  Walker^  panted  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  de^fendaiit 
&ani  fNttHfeiiig  Paradise  Lost,  llie  originsd  assignncient  was  made 
SB  1 637-  These  were  aeveraUy  acquiesced  under.  And  in  4he 
vf  Miliat  a^nst  Tayiar^  for  printing  Tbonisou's  Se9JK>ns,  io 

'  13  and  14  Charles  II.  c.  33.  $  3. 
^  4ar«  9315.   Carter.  89.  •     ^  Bur.  S319. 
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1768,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  before  Lord  Mansfield,  Mn 
Justice  Yates,  Aston,  and  Willes,  it  was  decided  by  the  Court,  that 
the  CO  p Y  of  a  book,  or  literary  composition,  belonged  to  the  author 
by  the  common-law,  and  that  the  common-law  right  of 
authors,  to  the  copy-right  of  their  own  works,  was  not  taken  aWay 
by  the  statute  of  Anne.'  This  decision  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  was  only  a  confirmation  of  what  had  been  uni- 
formly understood  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  as  well  before  as  after 
the  passing  the  Act  of  the  8th  of  Anne.  But  in  the  case  of  Donald- 
sous  and  Becket,  in  1774,  the  House  of  Lords  made  a  new  decree, 
and  voted  the  common-law  right  to  be  merged  in  the  statute  of 
Amie. 

Previously  to  this  time,  the  univei:sities  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  three  public  schools  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester, 
had  entertained  the  same  opinion  as  the  Company  mf  Stationers 
with  respect  to  the  perpetuity  of  literary  property ;  but  on  thi# 
decision  of  the  Lords,  they  petitioned  Parliament  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  the  advancement  of  learnings  to  secure  to  themselves  a  perpe- 
tual copy-right  in  all  books  which  had  heretofore  been  deemed  their 
property,  or  which  might  at  any  future  time  become  so ;  and  to  this 
effect  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  15th  year  of  his  present 
Majesty. 

Thus  the  universities  preserved  their  perpetual  copy-right;  the 
King  also  retains  his  copy-right  for  ever  by  common- law;*  but  the 
authors  lost  theirs  by  an  Act  which  was  meant  to  strengthen  die 
power  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  to  give  an  additional  protec* 
tion  and  security  to  their  property,  ^ 

Before  the  case  of  Millar  and  Taylor  was  argued  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  1768,  no  legal  investigation  had  ever  been  made 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  right  of  copy  ;  and  here  it  was  de- 
cided, in  favor  of  the  authors,  as  a  common-law  right,  notwith- 
fitandbg  the  statute  of  Anne.  When  the  opinions  of  the  Judges 
were  taken  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Donaldsons  smd 
Becket,  respecting  the  common-law  right  of  authors  to  their 
own  copy]  before  the  statute,  nine  Judges  of  the  twelve  decided, 
that  the  literar}'  productions  of  an  author  were  as  mucli  his  own 

»  Bur.  g40r.  *  Bur.  t405* 
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|)ybperty  Us  that  which  belongs  to  arty  othier  man,  produced  By  his 
manual  labor;  and  that  an  exclusive  and  perpetual  copy-right 
belonged  to  him,  or  his  assignee^  at  common-law:,  upon  the  samcs 
^principles  of  natural  justice.  And>  as  to  literary  works  before 
publicatibn,  however  they  may  be  circulated  orally,  or  gfven  away 
by  transcript,  the  Judges  have  been  always  unanimous,  that  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of*sUch  works  belongs  to  the  author^  and  s<* 
It  is  now  received,  ^s  the  common  law  of  England/ 

If  the  same  statements  and  reasoning  which  led  to  these  conclu- 
sions in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Mans^ 
field,  in  1768^  had  been  fully  brought  before  the  legislature  in  the 
reign  of  Anne,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  act  could  have 
passed  for  the  encouragement  and  benefit  of  learned  men^  which,  to 
use  Lord  Mansfield's  words,  should  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
natural  principles,  moral  justice,  and  the  fitness  of  things. 

At  common  law,  every  one  enjoys  the  reward  of  his  labor,  and  he 
enjoys  it  for  ever;  and,  as  Mr.  Christian  has  well  expressed  it>  if 
any  ptivate  right^oiight  to  be  preserved  more  sacred  and  inviolable 
than  another,  it  is  that  where  the  most  extensive  benefit  flo\^8  to 
mankind  from  the  labor  by  which  it  is  acquired ;  and  intellectual 
property,  though  difiering  from  the  substantial  form  of  tangible 
things  ;  yet,  under  whatever  denomination  of  right  it  may  be 
classed^  it  is  founded  upon  the  same  principles  of  general  utility 
to  society,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  other  moral  rights  and  obliga^ 
dons. 

Thus  considered,  an  author's  copy-right  ought  to  be  esteemed 
an  inviolable  right,  established  in  sound  reason  and  abstract  mora« 
lity.» 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the  interest  of  the  Author  is  closely 
combined  with  the  privileges  of  the  Bookseller^  and  that  they 
each  partake  in  common  in  the  disadvantages  of  any  restraint  or 
tax  that  the  lav^  may  think  fit  to  impose  on  the  sale  of  books. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  any  privilege  granted  to  the 
Booksellers,  6r  security  to  them,  would  also  be  an  advantage  to 
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^  See  the  case  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Representatives  and  GvTynn,  cited  by  Lord 

Mansfield,  Bur.  2S98. 
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the  Author,  and  this  is  ik>\v  the  language  of  the  Trade i  but  as  I  am 
not  of  the  feauie  opinion,  1  shall  make  my  statenaent  with  impartia- 
lity, and  if  I  am  wrong  I  shaU  be  glad  to  be  set  right,  as  correct 
iruthy  in  all  its  parts,  is  my  sole  object  in  the  investigatioil  of  this 
whole  question.  In  the  tirst  place,  it  is  q«ke  evident  ^at  \k^ 
Bookseller,  as  bookseller,  cannot  be  injured  by  any  liautation  that 
the  law  may  iXhvuk.  fit  to  prescribe  to  intellectual  labor,  as  tha  Au* 
thor  can  in  no  case  expect  to  be  paid  for  more  than  he  has  tlye 
{K)>ver  to  sell.  Consequently,  every  limitation  to  comaton-law 
principles  in  this  question  must  bear  wholly  upon  4he  Aulhor^ 
arid  tn  proportion  to  his  restraints  and  limitations,  he  alone  will  be 
injtited. 

.  By  the  extinction  of  the  common*law  rigbt  in  Antbors  to  tfam 
wtorka.  Booksellers,  from  their  poM'er  of  combining  together  as 
a  body,  liave  not  been  injured,  in  the  copy*right  they  have  fMir^ 
oUased,  fiooi  time  to  tine>  in  the  same  degree,  as  the  aolitary 
ichalar^ 

Tliat^his  assly  be  more  perspicuous,  it  mtij  be  necessary  to  ol^*• 
sdrve,  Aiat  after  a  Bookseller  has  purchased  the  Author^s  limited 
lerm,  he  cam  at  any  time  bring  the  whole  property^  or  any  fn'opor^- 
Ciom  or.  ^re  of  it,  into  the  market  among  his  avm  irateraityj  as 
Omniuin  or  Scrip  is  brought  into  the  Stook  £x<Jiange,  and  thus 
eonibiile  tbe  interests  of  the  most  iiuaierous  or  the  most  wealthy 
in  the  trade ;  and  when  the  copy-right  has  no  longer  any  validity 
by  the  Act  of  Anne,  they  have  this  resource  against,  what  theycall^ 
the  ifi^ilai'  trader — ^Tfaey  can  easily  purchase  or  procure,  at  a 
small  expense,  some  additions,  in  the  shape  of  Note  or  Anecdote^ 
to  incorporate  or  append  to  the  expired  copy-right,  and  thus  it 
becoines  renovated  for  anodier  fourteen  years,  at  ieaet  so  far  as 
these  ootelB  and  additions ;  whidi^  although  they  may  be  very  tri«- 
fling,  or  perhaps  of  no  importance  at  all^  yet  they  will  secure  to 
the  Edition  a  decided  preference  in  tbe  market.  Bendes,  by  com*- 
billing  together,  they  can  always,  in  some  degree,  favor  the  sale 
of  their  own  edition  in  preference  to  any  other  that  may  be  pub- 
lished in  hostility  to  the  general  interest.  ^  The  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tem cannot  be  better  illi^$trated  than  by  a  simple  statement. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1812,  the  copy-right  of  Cowpei's  Poems 
was  put  up  to  sale  among  the  members  of  the  trade  in  tbicty-two 
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^ares.  TM^enty  of  these  shares  were  sold  at  212/.  a  share^  includ- 
ing printed  copies  in  quires  to  the  amount  of  82/.  which  each 
purchaser  was  to  take  at  a  stipulated  price^  and  twelve  shares 
were  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor.  'jFhis  work,  con- 
sisting of  two  octavo  volumes,  was  satisfactorily  proved  at  the  sale 
to  nett  854/.  per  annum.  It  had  only  two  years  of  copy-right, 
and  yet  this  same  copy-right,  with  the  printed  copies,  produced, 
estimating  the  twelve  shares  which  were  retained,  at  the  same  price 
as  those  which  were  sold,  the  sum  of  67€4/.'  Had  the  author 
himself  been  to  dispose  of  this  expiring  right j  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  reminded  of  the  Statute  of  Anne,  and  twice  the  annual 

■  These  ilMfes  were  bid  for  in  money,  aod  tben  printed  copies  of  books  in 
fQir«ft  were  to  be  taken*  W  I  have  observed,  at  a  stipulated  prioe.  Tbe  exact 
sum  in  money  was  1301.  for  eacU  share,  e:Kcept  the  first,  which  was  »old  for  licft. 
and  the  copies  in  quires  were  appended,  to  the  amount  of  8^1.  to  each  share :  so 
that  without  taking  this  condition  into  the  account,  the  nett  sum  in  money  for 
the  whole  copy-right  would  be  4l40i.  and  supposing  the  eighty- two  pounds' 
worth  of  p»pfir  and  pfintingtohe  at  th4  cos^-^rite,  the  stock  ia  band  woald 
amount  to  26941.  which,  at  the  lowest  caksulation,  if  considered  as  vHi^/Tta^,  conid 
not  possibly  nett  a  less  sum  as  profit;  consequently,  the  stock  in  hand  would  be 
underestimated  at  three  years*  consumption,  allowing  the  annual  profit  to  be 
8341.  as  stated  at  the  sale ;  so  tliat  the  sum  of  41401.  may  be  said,  in  this  mode  of 
Stating  the  case,  to  be  given  for  the  copy-right  of  a  book  one  year  after  its 
term,  by  the  Statute,  of  Ajme,  was  expired. 

Cowper's  Poems  on  sale  which  were  ta  be  taken  at  a  stipulated  price  by  the 
purchasers  of  shares  ofcopy-righty  were  different  editions  of*  dilferent  sizes,  suited 
to  the  market. — Thie  present  editions  upon  sale  are,  one  ki  8vo,  with  plates 
ll.  6s.  one  8vo.  without  plates  ll.  Is.  one  foolscap  8vo.  14s.  one  ditto  of  inferior 
printing  and  paper  7s.  one  12mo.  stereotype,  98.  These  are  the  prices  to  the 
public,  in  boards.     Each  edition  is  in  two  volnmes. 

Every  edition  of  a  Book  of  750  is  calculated  to  pay  all  the  expenoes  of  every 
kindf  when  half  the  number  are  sold ;  and  if  the  edition  consists  of  1500  copies, 
less  than  half  is  calculated  to  pay  the  expenses :  and  if  the  book  be  ornamented 
with  prints,  they  are  taken  into  the  general  estimate,  and  the  price  of  the  book  is 
regulated  accordingly.  Every  new  book  consisting  of  one  or  two  8vo.  volumes 
is  calcniated  to  cost  301.  to  advertise  it,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  first  estimate, 
but  in  subsequent  editions  this  sum  is  necessarily  diminished  in  proportion  w  the 
book  is  known  and  established. 

Tliat  the  reader  may  be  in  possession  of  a  correct  statement  of  the  expenses 
of  an  edition  of  a  book,  the  items  of  expense  of  the  last  edition  of  Shakspiear  in 
ft  Tolmnes,  which  I  have  been  favored  with  by  an  Editor,  may  be  a(  once  satis- 
factory and  curious. 

The  edition  consisted  of  1250  copies,  making  21  volumes  in  8vo.  and  each 
copy  was  published  in  boards  for  eleven  guineas. 
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amount  qf  the  profitB^  under  the  limitation  pf  the  Statute^  would  ^ 
^xceed  wh^it,  in  reason,  he  could  have  had  any  right  to  claim  or 
expect.  This  statement  speaks  so  clearly,  that,  I  trust,  it  cannot 
be  at  all  necessary  to  illustrate  the  facts  by  any  comment ;  but  it 
|nay  no\  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  Author  of 
the  Task  was  obliged,  at  the  decline  of  his  life,  a  life  chequered 
with  more  than  ordinary  calamity,  to  be  assisted  and  relieved  by 
^he  Crown^  and  that  Johnson,  who  bought  his  works,  was,  without 
dispute,  one  of  the  most  liberal  booksellers  i;i  the  trade. 

When  so  many  arguments  have  been  advanced  against  the  evila 
of  perpetual  copy-right  to  Authors^  and  the  injury  that  the  Public 
would  sustain  by  giving  to  learned  men  the  sole  enjoyment  of  their 
labors^  and  the  exclusive  right  to  the  result  of  that  study,  which, 
for  their  whole  lives,  consigned  them  to  solitude ;  it  surely  cannot 
be  generally  known  that  at  this  day  copy-right,  even  in  Sbak- 
spear,  is  a  monopoly,  and  sold  as  regularly  in  the  Booksellers'  ' 
market  as  if  it  belo,nged  to  the  Poet's  heirs  at  law ;  and  a  share  in 
Shakspear's  works  to   any  member  of  the  trade  is  now  just  as 
good  property  as  a  share  in  the  3  ^er  cents.     In  like  manner^ 
copy-right  in  Milton^  and  Dryden^  and  Pope,  &c.  is  ds  muph  a 

! 
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Paper,  1614  reams  7\  qnires,  •  • • 3345    3    6 

Prmting  136  sheets  at  21.  lOs.       3401.  -% 

Ditto  511 J  ditto  at  21. 14fl.      13791.148.$ 1719  14    0 

Mr.  Reed    3001. >  r.,.. 

Mr.  Harris  1001. 1  ,^.  wu    u    v 

f^ogravingahead*-***-** • 15    0    0 

Kepairingplates,  paper,  and  printing 27  17  11 

Assignment,  and  altering  Index    17    g    6 

Incident 6  11    6 

Four  sets  of  the  late  edition,  and  sets  of  the  present,  for  Editors  •  •  89  10    6 

AdvertiseipentB,  &c*  &c • •• 63    0    l 

•     '         '       ■  ...  .  ^. 

£b6QS    4    6 

This  smn  of  56831.  being  divided  by  1250  makes  the  amount  of  each  copy 
41.  lis.  and  the  selling-price  being  ill.  lis.  leaves  a  profit  to  the  Proprietor  or  to 
the  Trade  of  71.  deducting  the  expense  of  putting  the  copies  into  boards,  nvhicb 
may  have  been  6d.  or  8d.  a  volume  at  the  utmost.  The  edition  is  now  out  of 
print,  and  a  copy  cannot  be  obtained  at  less  than  16  or  18  pounds. 

Since  the  printing  of  this  Pamphlet,  another  edition  of  Shakspear  has  been 
pnUished,  in  21  vols,  piice  12  guineas. 
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part  of  the  personal  property  of  a  Bookseller,  and  disposed  of  at 
his  death  or  otherwise,  as  the  shelves  in  his  shop,  yet  no  harm  ia 
supposed  to  result  from  this  commercial  arrangement ;  Authors  are 
the  only  persons  to  be  feared,  lest  they  may  do  injustice  to  the  Public 
by  withholding  their  works  after  they  have  once  published  them, 
or,  in  subsequent  editions,  by  corrections^  spoil  them.  This  alarm 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  ill-founded,  which  the  Public  will  one 
day  or  other  know,  if  they  have  not  found  it  out  already ;  our 
purest  and  best  Authors  will  be  so  disfigured  by  annotation,  and 
increased  in  price  by  increased  bulk,  that  the  first  edition  of  an 
Author  will  be  called  for.  This  has  already  happened  with  re- 
spect to  Shakspear,  and  the  editipn  of  Milton,  in  duodecimo,  of 
1711>  is  still  the  most  correct.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  a  provision 
to  take  care  of  the  Public  was  inserted  in  the  Booksellers'  Penal 
Statute,  investing  certain  persons  of  high  rank  and  distinction  with 
a  power  to  regulate  the  price  of  books  if  the  Bookseller  sold  them 
too  dear ;  but  the  private  interest  of  individuals  is  a  better  security 
to  the  Public,  and  in  such  cases  they  regulate  affairs  of  trade  far 
better  than  any  legislature  ever  did  or  can  do,  and  this  useless 
clause  was,  thirty  years  afterwards,  repealed. 

As  the  booksellers  are  praying  for  an  extension  of  copy-right^ 
whan  it  has  been  shown  how  little  advantageous  it  would  be  to 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  Cowper's  works,  from  their  power  of  uniting 
together,  to  effect  the  same  result,  it  has  been  asked  of  the  author 
of  this  pamphlet,  why,  under  these  circumstances,  they  should  re- 
quire any  legalkextension  of  copy-right,  when  the  authors  alone  are 
represented  to  be  the  only  persons  who  can  be  benefited  by  such 
legal  extension,  and,  that  being  the  case,  ^  authors  ought-to  be  very 
much  obliged  to  booksellers  for  their  present  exertions  in  their  be- 
half;'' but  here  the  bookseller  is  in  a  double  capacity;  as  a  vender 
of  books,  he  is  a  mere  bookseller ;  but  as  a  holder  of  copy-right,  he 
is  in  the  place  of  an  author ;  and  the  powerful  opposition  that 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  can  make  to  the  London  trade,  makes  it 
desirable  to  the  London  bookseller  to  extend  his  le^al  term  of 
CQpy-right. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  individuals  always  had  exclusive 
copy-right  in  England,  till  the  year  1 774,  and  down  to  that  tima 
there  is  no  instance  of  any  complaint,  from  the  public,  of  this  ima- 
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gitfai^f  ^vil  6f  monopoly.  The  Paradise  Lost  was  m  the  hands  of 
ofie  family  for  nearly  a  century/  and  of  that  book,  if  w  w€fH  known, 
editk>tt8  were  never  wanted  which  were  not  as  immediately  supp4iied. 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Christiarn^ 
as  the  Adrocate  of  (he  Utriversity  claims,  as  he  has  printed  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  facts  upon  which  the  University  rests  its  ctftim  of 
right  to  ^  copy  of  every  book  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  ststtite  of  Anne  has  undoubtedly  conferred  on  the  Uftivefsky 
thi^  legal  ffgbt,  ncr  shall  I  contend  against  it.  To  canvas  th«  origta 
of  property,  would  lead  to  useless  speculations,  incapable  of  pro* 
dticiiifg  any  salutary  conclusions;  yet  in  this  case,  I  trust, it  ni»y be 
cleariy  shown,  that  at  the  time  the  statute  was  made,  the  Common* 
of  Englind  were  not  then  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  ap- 
p^flfred  to  make  their  legislative  interposition  necessary,  flor  did  tb« 
Act,  \Vh6n  made,  contemplate  its  present  consequences. 

Thid  claim  by  the  University  is  contended  by  their  Advocate  to 
be  jtt^  and  equitable,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  only  a  substitti- 
tkm  fof  one  previously  existing,  far  more  valuable  and  importiHit : 
I  shall  therefore  consider  their  claim  in  that  view. 

The  basis  on  which  he  rests  the  equity  of  his  case,  is  founded 
upon  the  gram  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  University  of  Cainbridg©/to 
print,  orftnes  et  omnimodos  libros ;  which,  according  to  bis  opinteii^ 
entitled  them  to  print  other  men's  copies,  and  which  being  tiikeii 
from  them  by  the  Act  of  Anne,  they  received,  in  lieu  of  this  figki, 
one  Copy  of  every  new  book  that  was  printed. 

A  very  moderate,  and,  I  mult  say,  a  very  inadequate  compensa^ 
lion,  provided  this  right  existed  at  all,  or  that  this  grant  wa»  a 
compensation  for  its  abandonment. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Christian  upon  this  patent  Of 
privilege,  which,  he  says,  the  kmg  bad  a  more  than  ordinary  preleii- 
sion  to  gfcmt,  because  it  is  said  that  Hen.  VI.  brought  the  aft  of 
printing  into  this  country  at  his  own  charge  and  expense.*  This 
argument,  allowing  it  to  have  all  the  weight  that  he  considers  it  to 


*  The  eld«r  Tonson  bought  a  half-share  of  Paradise  Lost  in  the  year  1685,  and 
seven  years  afterwards  he  bought  the  other  half,  which  property  was  transmitted 
to  his  son,  and  after  his  death  in  1769  was  sold  by  auction  to  the  trade. 
^  Vilidieatioti  of  the  Rii^ht  of  the  Unireraities,  p.  5. 
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\fe  legafty  entitled  to,  could  only  extend  to  printing  as  a  mechanical 
invention^  which  in  no  way  affects  this  atithor  as  to  the  copy-right  of 
his  own  property,  and  the  King  of  England  never  had  the  prerogative 
to  take  away^  at  his  will  and  pleasure^  any 'right  that  belonged  to 
one  subject  to  give  it  to  another.  As  to  the  part  respecting  com- 
pensation, as  this  appears  to  me  so  very  extraordinary  an  assertion, 
to  avoid  misrepresentation,  or  the  suspicion  of  unfair  comment,  I 
will  recite  the  words  of  the  learned  author  himself: 

"  When  the  copy-right  Act  of  Queen  Anne  gave  the  author  tfre 
sole  right  of  printing  and  publishing  his  work  for  fourteen  years, 
the  Kins^s  grant  to  the  Universities  was  in  effect  revoked.  It  be- 
came therefore  reasonable  and  equitable  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  imiversities ;  and  surely  a  copy  of  every  new  pub- 
lication, or  of  each  edition  of  every  work,  which  gave  the  author  or 
editor  a  copy-right,  was  a  cheap  compensation  for  the  right  which 
thei  universities  before  possessed.  Their  previous  right  was  to  print 
at  least  one  copy  of  every  new  book  for  each  of  its  members ;  and 
all  they  got  in  exchange  was  a  single  copy  for  the  whole  during  the 
continuance  of  the  author's  or  editor's  copy-right  of  fourteen  or 
twenty-eight  years.'* 

'*  The  grant  of  the  Crown  to  the  Universities  to  print  all  man- 
tier  of  books,  which  v!2ts  annulled  by  the  Copy-right  Act  with  re- 
spect to  new  publications,  is  a  strong  authority  to  prove  the  reason 
and  justice  of  the  right  of  the  universities  to  a  copy  of  every  new 
publication.'" 

These  opinions  are  so  clear  and  distinctly  expressed  that  they 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  as  to  their  meaning ;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  s|iort  pamphlet  which  contains  them,  Mr.  Christian 
has  quoted  or  referred  to  the  statute  of  Anne  no  less  than  fifteen 
times,  and  has  employed  nearly  eight  pages  in  an  analysis  of  the 
statute,  clause  by  clause,  and  section  by  section,  so  far  as  any  part 
of  the  Act  could  be  supposed  to  bear  Upon  the  present  question;* 
I  feel  distrust  in  myself  while  I  quote  the  ninth  section  of  the  same 


'  Vindication  of  the  Right  of  the  Universities,  p.  7  and  18.     . 
^  Mr.  Christian's  analysis  extends  to  the  five  first  sections,  after  which,  he  con- 
cludes by  saying, ''  The  statute  contains  six  more  short  sections ;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  affect  the  present  question.**    Vindication,  &c.  p.  ^4. 
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statute,  whlch^  in  my  apprehension^  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Iiii; 
miuii  asaertioi\.    The  i^ords  of  the  section  are^ 


Sth  of  Jnne,  c.  19,  §3^ 

''  Provided  that  nothing  in  the  Act  contained  shall  extend>  or 
be  i:omtrued  to  extend,  either  to  prejudice  or  cotrfirm  any  right  thai 
the  said  unrvei;sitiesy  or  any  of  them,  or  any  person  or  persons^ 
have,  or  claim  to  have,  to  the  printing  or  re-printing  any  book  oi^ 
COPT  already  printed,  or  hereafter  to  be  printed.^' 

After  reading  this  section,  how  it  be  possible  to  understand  that 
any  former  grant  of  the  King,  by  patent^  or  otherwise,  of  a  right  to 
print  any  sort  or  description  of  books,  was  in  eflFect  revoked  or  cn- 
nulled  by  this  statute  of  Anne,  1  am  wholly  at  a  Joss  to  conceive.    . 

The  universities  at  this  day  have  all  the  privileges  they  ever  had^ 
and  vben  the  perpetuity  of  their  own  copy-right  was  w  recked  ia 
common  willi  that  which  belonged  to  others  by  the  decree  of  the 
Lords  in  1774,  in  the  very  next  session  of  Parliament  their  lost 
common-law  rights  were  restored  to  them  by  statute.' 

The  grant  of  nine  copies  by  the  Act  of  Anne  to  the  Universities 
and  Public  Libraries  was,  as  I  have  already  stated^  founded  upoa 
the  same  principles  as  the  grant  of  the  three  copies  by  the  Licensing 
Act  of  the  13th  and  14th  Charles  IL  and  in  both  cases,  if  the  Le- 
gislatute  can  be  supposed  to  have  considered  authors  as  involved  in 
them^it  can  be  understood  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  sumptuary  tax 
may  be  supposed  to  operate  on  those  who  sit  at  the  loom,  or  the 
pale  aiftist  that  turns  the  lapidary's  wheel.  Copif  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  booksellers,  and.  from  our  knowledge  of  those 
times,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  how  the  author  was  then 
situated  with  his  patrons.  He  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  tp  bop^ 
for  a  subsistence  by  hterature,  must  have  been  completely  within 
their  power,  when  such  a  man  as  Dryden  found  it  necessary  to  solicit 
the  presence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  screen  himself  from  being; 
ill  treated  by  a  bookseller;,  who  ex|&rcised  the  authority  of  a  task- 
master.* 

»  15  of  Geo.  III.  c.  53. 
*  "  To  the  mercantile  roggedness  of  that  race  the  delicacy  of  the  poet  iwiit 
sometimes  exposed.    Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  in  his  youth  had  cultivated  poetry, 
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Tiie  trade  of  literature,  and  not  its  production,  was  the  sole  view 
of  die  Legislature.  In  tke  Licensing  Act,  the  grant  was  a  slight 
tax  upon  the  printing  and  the  commerce  of  books,  to  give  some- 
thing to  the  scholar  for  the  great  advantages  that  Act  gave  to  the 
trader;  and  when  these  benefits  ceased  by  the  expiration  of  the 
Act,  the  claim  of  the  Universities  expired  with  it.  When  the  book* 
sellers  prayed  for  new  privileges  by  the  Act  of  Anne,  the  universi- 
ties, for  the  same  reasons,  were  then  included ;  and  as  Scotland  and 
England,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  had  now  the  same  Parliament^ 
copies  of  books  for, the  Scots  Universities  were  also  added.  This 
seems  to  be  the  true  reason,  and  to  be  wholly  independent  of  refer- 
ence to  any.  previous  right  that  Oxford  or  Cambridge  bad  to  print 
other  men's  copies. 

'^  The  booksellers  and  purchasers  of  copy-right  have  no  interest 
In  the  present  question.  Whether  nine  or  ninety  copies  are  given 
away,  it  is  all  one  to  them.  They  can  calculate  their  loss  and  gain^ 
atdvantage  and  disadvantage,  to  the  greatest  nicety :  they  can  either 
give  the  author  less,  or  make  the  pnblic  pay  more ;  and  therefore 
they  have  no  interest  in  the  present  question.*" 

Mr.  Christian  observes,  that  ^'  the  rights  of  poor  students  ought 
to  be  held  as  sacred  as  those  of  |>oor  authors*'*  All  rights,  if  thej 
be  just,  ought  to  be  sacred  to  whomsoever  they  belong.  But  can 
those  be  said  to  be  just  which  take  from  the  poor  author,  by  an 
arbitrary  assessment,  the  earnings  of  his  genius  and  his  industry, 
for  which  he  has  no  return?  Neither,  in  my  apprehension,  is  Am 
doctrine  very  sound  that  permits  oiie  man  to  be  injured  that  another 
may  be  benefited,  however  in  some  extreme  cases  the  necessity  of 
the  dij^tressed  may  temper  justice  widi  compassion ;  but  here,  even 
by  the  Professor's  own  declaration,  the  poor  student  ia  not  the  per^- 
son  whose  cause  he  is  advocating ;   ^^  for  a  very  small  proportion 


related  to  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford,  that  one  dky,  vrhfi^  he  visited  Dryden,  tliey 
iieard,  as  they  were  coDversmg,  another  person  entering  the  house.  *  This,*  said 
t>ryden,  ^  is  Tonson.  You  will  take  care  not  to  depart  before  he  goes  away ;  for 
I  have  not  completed  the  sheet  which  I  promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave  me  un- 
protected, I  must  suffer  all  the  rudeness  to  which  his  resentment  can  prompt  his 
tongue.'"    Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

>    '  Vindication  of  the  Right  of  the  Universities,  &c.  p.  Ij2— 34« 

*  Ibid",  p,  7  and  34. 
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6f  the  members  of  the  university  reside  long  enough  to  derire  much 
benefit  from  the  public  librarj.**  '* 

The  extent  of  the  tax  now  enforced  by  the  university,  according 
to  Mr.  Christian's  own  calculation,  cannot  be  less  than  4400/.  per 
sinnum,  for  valuable  books/  not  to  say  any  thing  of  countless  num- 
bers of  publications  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  come  under  this 
denomination,  and  without  taking  mto  the  account  52  Reviews  and 
Magazines,  producir^  moi^  than  a  thousand  a-year,  and  316  News- 
papers and  Weekly  Journals,  per  weet,  which,  if  averaged  at  six- 
pence each,  would  amount  to  AhQOh  both  together  operating  as  an 
annual  tax  of  upwards  of  5500/.  more :  all  of  which  are  within  the 
statute  of  Anne.*  It  is,  however,  argued  by  Mr.  Christian,  that 
although  this  would  be  a  positive  loss  to  the  universities  and  public 
libraries,  yet  it  is  only  a  negative  loss  to  the  author ;  for  if  "  all  the 
copies  of  an  edition  are  sold,  the  author  will  receive  sufficient  re- 
muneration for  his  labor  after  giving  his  copies,  and  if  they  are  not 
6old^  the  donation  will  cost  him  nothing."  ^     This  assertion  is  ex- 

'  Yiodication  of  the  Right  of  tlie  Universities,  p.  11. 
^  Hie  poblic  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  not  open  to  noder- 
gmduates,  nor  gradaates  under  the  degree  of  A.  M.    Even  those  who  have  takes 
the  degree  of  .Bachelor  ef  Arti^  must  wait  three  years  for  the  togtL  vtriiw,  before 
they  can  derive  any  benefit  fropn  the  university  library  in  their  own  right ;   and 
then  tiiey  have  the  full  nse  of  it,  as  a  circulating  library.    Oxford,  upon  the  pre- 
lent  occasion,  would  have  much  more  reason  to  complain,  if  that  University 
thought  it  conMmaat  to  it»  dtgnity,  to  join  in  the  protecatioo  of  authors ;  since  the 
nse  of  the  Bodleian  is  not  refused,  by  Convocation,  even  to  an  undergraduate,  pro- 
perly recommended,  to  derive  all  the  advantages  from  the  library,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  were  a  Doctor  in  Divinity.    When  an 
uadergraduate  has  taken  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  he  is  adnutted  to  the  nse  of 
•the  library  in  his  own  ri^t.  ' 

*  3  ^  xhe  revenue  necessary  to  purchase  the  wiuahle  books,  which  I  conceive  we 
are  at  present  intitled  to,  cannot  be  estimated,  I  apprehend,  at  less  than  44001. 
a-year."  This  is  Mr.  Christian's  estimation  of  the  worth  of  the  vtHuable  books  only 
to  on«  claimant.     VindieatUm  p.  10. 

I  have  put  the  amount  agreeably  to  the  donation  of  eleven  copies.  It  may 
however  be  urged,  that  the  statute  of  the  41st  of  George  III.  which  intended  to 
give  the  copies  to  Ireland,  might  be  evaded,  but  I  trust  that  my  not  availing 
inysdf  of  this  flaw  will  not  be  considered  as  an  inaccmncy  in  the  statement. 

^  The  statute  in  the  preamble  comprehends  ^*  books  and  other  writings."  See 
tiie  Case  of  Clementi  and  Gbulding,  £ast.T.  R.  Vol.  II.  p.  214. 

^  Vindication,  &c.  p.  8. 
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traordinary  ia  a  gentlemaii  ^vho  is  an  author  liunself..  Among  the 
privileges  which  the  university  enjoys,  it  has  a  drawback  upoit 
paper^  which  poor  authors  have  not:  but  the  printer^  by  the  usage 
of  trade^  is  always  paid  for  his  labor  by  the  number  of  250  atatin^e ; 
that  isy  if  he  prints  only  ten  copies  of  a  work,  he  is  paid  the  san»e 
precisely  as  if  he  printed  £50  copies ;  if  he  is  commissioaed  to 
print  £5 1  copies,  be  is  paid  for  printing  500 ;  if  501,  he  is  paid  fofr 
750 ;  and  so  on  in  that  ratio.  This  circumstance  is  always  takea 
into  consideration  by  the  author  who  has  a  book  to  print,  and  it  is 
his  interest  to  estimate  rather  under  than  over  the  probable  demand 
for  his  book,  because  he  is  very  seldom  rich,  and  it  would  deatrof 
his  little  profits  if  he  were  to  have  a  dead  stock  of  paper,  which  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  for  at  thnee  months'  credit,  at  a  very  high  price> 
while  he  is  obliged  to  give  the  bookseller  nearly  two  years'  credit' ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  always  a  gratifyi^g  feeling  for  him  to 
be  conscious  that  his  work  will  not  be  sold  for  waste  paper;  and, 
with'  a  valuable  book,  one  of  these  two  thii^s  must  always  happei^ 
that  if  the  author  prints  a  discreet  number  they  will  be  all  sold,  and 
the  latter  copies  at  an  advanced  price,  if  the  demand  is  not  suffix 
ciently  great  for  him  to  re-print  it ;  or,  if  be  prints  more  than  ther^ 
happens  to  be  a  demand  for,  he  is  injured,  or  ruined,  by  his  impru- 
dence :  numerous  instances  of  both  kinds  might  be  cited ;  so  that 
in  the  former  case,  the  author  not  only  gives  away  the  whole  origi- 
nal price  of  his  book,,  but  somewhat  more,  and,  in  the  latter,  th^ 
universities  are  benefited  by  that  which  is  tjie  cause  of  his  ruin.^ 


'  This  statement  is  founded  upon  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  author, 
but  Mr.  Rees  informs  him  that  this  extent  of  credit  is  not  general  in  the  trade  ; 
that  ten  or  twelve  months  is  the  practice  of  their  house,  and  that  they  often  ad- 
vance money  to  authors  at  different  times  when  they  are  in  need. 

^  Mr.  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle  was  for  a  loi^  time  upon  brokers*  staUfli, 
From  his  imprudence  in  printing  too  large  an  impression ;  while  the  works  of 
fiorace  Walpole,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  published,  doubled  or  trebled  their 
^ice.  If  Mr.  Fox  had  been  as  imprudent  as  the  bookseller  in  publishing  his 
Hhtory,  aad  had  been  «o  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  poortrnthoTf  he  would  have  been 
ruined  by  the  edition  of  his  book ;  for  though  a  name  quite  as  attractive  as  that  of 
a  Horace  Walpole  or  Earl  of  Urford,  yet  this  same  History,  which  was  sold  to  the 
public  for  il.  16s.,  was  soon  afterwards  to  be  bought  in  St.  Giles's  for  ten  or 
twelve  shillings ;  and  upon  one  occasion  there  were  no  les6  than  thirteen  hundred 
copies  sold  for  seven  shillings  a  copy. 
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On  a  gcnerat  view  bf  this  question,  from  the  facts  1  have  stated^ 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  Act  of  Anne,  vihich  is  expressly  made  for  thd 
lencouragement  of  learned  men  to  write  useful  books^  never  could 
have  iiad  in  contemplation  the  depriving  these  very  men  of  liot  less 
than  four  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  neithei*  does  it 
appear  more  probable,  as  Mr.  Justice  Wiiles  has  observed,  that  the 
Bill  which  was  intended  to  secure  the  property  of  authors^  Cduld  bd 
meant  to  operate  as  an  Act  to  take  it  away. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  for  the  legislature  to  consider  th^ 
merits  of  the  case,  and  if  it  he  just,  to  restore  the  authors  tb  iheiit 
lost  rights ;  but  if  this  should  be  incompatible  with  any  meaj^ure  of 
policy  that  may  be  more  expedient,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  not  be  made  a  party  to  any  Act,  however  plausible,  and 
be  "  brought  with  divers  glossing  colors  to  the  House,"*  which 
may  increase  the  pensioners  on  the  literary  fund. 

As  the  demand  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  accot-ding  to  theii^ 
Advocate,  "  is  made  to  encourage  learning,"  I  hope  the  V ice- 
Chancellor  and  the  Heads  of  Houses  will  re-consider  theniature  and 
extent  of  their  claim,  and  assist  their  adventuring  sons  to  obtain  the 
same  privilege  which  they  obtained  for  themselves  by  the  Act  of  tba 
35th  ojf  George  ill.  or,  at  least,  that  they  will  refrain  from  taking 
from  them,  that,  for  which  they  give  them  nothing  in  return. 

Upon  the  decision  of  the  Lords,  which  gave  the  Act  of  Anne  its 
restrictive  meaning,  as  Lord  Camden  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  those  who  opposed  the  perpetuity  of  literary  property,  I  shall 
conclude  this  address  with  a  comment  on  the  conclusion  of  that 
speech,  in  which  his  Lordship  thus  expressed  himself:  ''  Glory  is 
the  reward  of  science ;  and  those  who  deserve  it,  scorn  all  meaner 
views.  1  speak  not  of  the  scribblers  for  bread,  who  tease  the  press 
with  their  wretched  productions.  Fourteen  years  are  too  long  a 
period  for  their  perishable  trash.  It  was  not  for  gain  that  Bacon, 
Newton,  Milton,  Locke,  instructed  and  -  delighted  the  world. 
When  the  bookseller  offered  Milton  five  pounds  for  his  Paradise 
JLost,  he  did  not  reject  it,  and  commit  his  poem  to  the  flames,  nor 
did  he  accept  this  miserable  pittance  as  the  reward  of  his  labor  ; 

r 
1 

"  Milton'i  Pro8«  Worki,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
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1i«  knew  that  the  real  price  of  his  work  was  immortality^  and  that 
posterity  would  pay  it." 

la  this  eloquent  declamation^  with  great  deference  to  my  Lord 
Camden,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  the  argument.     If  glory  be  the  re- 
i^ard  of  learning  and  science,  why  are  not  those  who  possess  these 
eminent  qualities  permitted  so  -to  live  that  they  may  be  capable  of 
enjoying  the  respect  that  is  due  to  their  genius  and  attainments  ? 
Should  they  who  merit  every  thing  have   nothing  ?    should  those 
who  administer  to  civilization^  to  refinement,  to  the  polish  of  so- 
ciety, to  the  highest  luxury  of  our  intellectual  existence,  be  them- 
selves ill  obscurity,  and  unknown  f  Because  Milton  deserved  and 
has  obtained  an  immortality,  ought  his  grand-daughter  to  have  been 
contented,  had  she  begged  her  bread  in  the  streets  ?  and  ought  w  s 
to  be  satisfied  who  have  been  delighted  and  instructed  by  her 
grandfather,  diat  she  was  poor,  and  glad  to  receive  alms  at  our 
hands  ?     Because  there  are  some  unworthy  writers  who  are  scrib- 
blers for  bread,  and  some  scribblers  more  unworthy,  who  are  rich 
enough  to  be  independent  of  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fortune,  yet 
why  should  the  public^  in  either  case,  be  abridged  of  their  preroga- 
tive, to  patronize  or  reject  these  trifles  as   they  may  see  good  I 
The  name  of  Howard,  and  the  ancient  and  illustrious  dignity  of  a 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  could  not  force  his  Thoughts,  Essays,  and  Max^ 
ims,  into  a  second  edition,*  nor  could  an  Act  of  Parliament^  with 
all  the  magnificence  of  paper  and  typography,  and  the  influence  of 
oflice^  rescue  Small  Py bus's  Sovereign  from  a  premature  obli* 
vion :  it  must,  therefore,  be  equally  unnecessary  and  unavailing  to 
make  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  preserve  perishable  trash  for  four- 
teen years,   which  the  public  will  not  permit  to  live  more  than  as 
many  days  or  weeks ;  and  to  define  by  law  the  work«  that  shall  live 


'  The  title  of  Uiis  book  is  Thocohts,  Eshays,  amd  Maxims,  Chiefly  rb* 
tiGioua  AND  POLITICAL :  B'j  Charles  Haward,  Esq,  of  Greystockj  in  Cumberland  f 
and  there  was  no  object  for  which  the  author  was  more  anxious  than  that  the 
ibook  should  arrive  at  the  hottor  of  a  second  edition.  Mr.  Howard,  in  common 
with  the  wits  4>f  his  time,  frequented  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  and  so  long  at 
nine  y^rs  after  the  publication  of  his  bool^,  when  he  was  in  possession  of  tlie 
title  of  Duke  op  Norfolk,  he  said  one  day  to  Foote  in  the  coffee-room, 
*'  Foote,  my  Thoughts  are  going  to  a  second  edition :"  to  which  Fo>>te  answer^ 
•d,  ^  I  am-  glad  of  it,  my  Lord  Dnke^  Se«0nd  th»u^M$  are  best*"  But  this  desirable 
€vent  never  took  place. 
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no  longer^  is  to  fiiea»ure  all  authors  on  the  iron  bed  of  Procrustes* 
Although  it  be  a  noble  incentive  to  enthusiasm  to  have  a  prospect 
of  immortality  in  fkiDe,  and^  when'  obtaiued^  no  oraaaAent  beixHiies 
a  library  so  well  as  the  resemUaoce  in  marble  of  an  eminent  Poet^ 
Historian,  or  Philosopher ;  yet,  my  Lord,  it  shoi^ki  not  be  foi^ot* 
ten,  that  when  he  was  alive  be  was  a  num. 

A  Summary  oj  the  Case, 

There  was  copy-right  in  literary  property,  after  publication,  to 
the  Author  or  his  assignee  at  common  law^  always  understood,  be- 
lieved, and  acted  upon,  till  the  year  1774,  and  the  Chancellors  of 
England  uniformly  recognized  the  common-law  right  down  to  that 
time. 

Upon  the  question  of,  Whether  the  common-law  right  was  taken 
away  by  the  Statute  of  Anne?  the  Judges  were  divided,  six  for 
the  question,  and  six  against  it ; '  and  the  Lords  turned  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Statute. 

The  copy-right  before  the  work  be  printed  and  sold,  however 
distributed  or  dispersed^  still  remains  the  property  of  the  Author 
or  his  assignee  at  common  law.  ' 

The  King's  copy-right  of  works  which  have  been  bought. by  him 
or  his  predecessors,  he  retains  as  his  exclusive  property,  at  com- 
mon law. 

The  Universities  and  the  Public  Schools  have  perpetual  and 
exclusive  copy-right  in  their  literary  property,  restored  to  them  by 
the  Statute  of  the  15th  of  George  IIL  1775. 

The  Booksellers  lost  their  perpetual  copy-right  in  the  year 
1774,  by  the  Act  which  they  obtained  in  the  8th  of  Anne.  But 
by  the  power  which  they  have,  as  a  body,  of  combining  together, 
tiiey  have  been  able  to  parry  the  loss,  so  as  only  to  feel  its  effects 
in  a  very  slight  degree. 

The  Authors  lost  their  perpetual  copy-right  by  this  same  Act 
of  Anne,  and  by  no  indiscretion  of  their  own^  and  they  have  no 
means  of  parrying  the  effects  of  that  loss. 

* 

*  Ijm^  Mansfield,  as  a  Peer  of  ParKament,  apon  this  occasion  clid  notdcfKver 
Im4egal  o|^ioB«s  a  jvdge,  but  in  lHS|»lace  aapportediiis  foKpner  decisi«li  agaiast 
the  statute. 
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No  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  made  to  restore  to 
^j^^hcf^  :^e,q^cl^iye.rijbtj,of-their:  p%\n  talents  ^pd  iwdugtjr^^ 
but  ^hey  are  ngw  cornpeiledv  by  ajearned  Body  whicli  Parlianrient 
ha^  resioi'j^d  t6*^tt/r-Fostyigtit,  lb  pay  4400/.  &  yelir,  to  be  ^ftforced 

Vy  ihat  vxry  Sl»t^te.  ^j  yf\mk  wiittior^^Iost  ^^ir  ^,o^)n9firluw 

right ;  for,  *'  Booksellers  and  purchasers  of  copy-rig^t  .^fe*  upon 
the  present  occasion,  entirely  hors  de  combat."  * 

Much  fear  has  been  entertained  lest  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule 
{>f«tr'^{iiirm  dcdimry  cascB^  uhicli  gives  ta  sia  o^Bgx^0K4^^^  t^^' 
s«M^  to  bis  /mn  prppefftyv-  sho^  be  injurious  ioAh».i^^^l^,,>M 
iixt^xideii  tp:  A^m9  ^'ilh  Tespeot  to  their  ikemxy  pto^mtimsi 
This  appr^uMifiion  seems  to  have  been  groun^lesisly'piiite^lioiood  fey 
th^'  Pariiaaisnt  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  a  provision  tett«kll  iare 
bf  \thp  publio  wtis  iiDsisrted  into  the  BookseUerfi^  P«iia}  Sflsitiite  /9f 
tJtMni^fibtLt  t»rtdin  peraaBK  of  high  r^nk  on^  dittio/(Sfiop  W«r^ 
to  regulate  the  price  of  books  if  the  bookseller  iio^d  tbem  tM  49(ir> 
Stttthepiivat^  interest  of  individuals  is  a  better  Aecuri^  ^9  the 
Puilicy  and  in  such  eaies  tbfjf  regulate  affiiirB  ^f  trads  £ir 
liittar' than. any  Lttgislature  ever  did  or  can  do;  and,  this  $i9^llf 

d^use  ^as^  dprty  years  afterwards^  repealed'  i 

'  lti)ai|)bai!n»aiieadf^4p^ery^^  ibat  individuals,  aliv^ya  ba4 itl^^blr 
sive  copy-right  in  every  book  that  ever  had  been  wrfttcl|aii.il$|i^l9^4 
49ii  the  year  177^,  and  dpwn  to  that  tiioe  there  jts  QQ'ii^tiiil^e  of 
^pmipiflikit  from- the  public  4}f  diis  inagiaary  evil  pf  mi^^^jr* 
Die  Pafaadise  Lo$t  ivaa  im  the. hands  of  One  fmillyJm  n&uAy  fiL 
iceiituor;  >aiRd  of  tfaut  book,  it  is  #ell  known,  e^tionB^  w€ire:9l^vi|r 
wanted  which  were  not  as  immediately  siipfli«di  *   :    -    \    \       -^ 

It  is  therefore  prayed^  that  ih^e  Vice  ChauceU^,  no^  ^  ^W^}^^^^ 
^  9iXHl»e«  of  the  Uaiviersi^  «f  Cambridge^  would  irMOAttdor  iMr 
4:^ia^aaidl  bassist  lite£ary  dicnitt  soUeitiog  Parliamfiht  to.  gaip  ^ 
same  privilege  fof  Authors  as  they  obtained  for  themselves  in  l^b^ 
i5tb  of  Gisoirgcf  li!. ;  aud  let  it  not  be  said  in  the  emKbaki^  'tvjprds 
of  Pryden^  'Uhat  ibey  nAu>  teach  wisdpai  bff  Am -mrfigt  mfi%X^ 
shaU  generally  iwe  ppor  and  unmgmrded,  ^s  H  iSv^y  trntu^  itf>m  pnly 
(o€  Ifaeip^faiiq^^qd  bad  «ip  intenesi  ili  their  otmi  liseU  famg»;  btft 
were  to  be  lighted  up  like  ^ers^  and  waste  ibc^ma^lws  if  t  A^ 

•'     ■         ^'Vmdi'eattoii  W  tlie  Right  of  the  UiiiventfieR,  p.  ».  '  . 

Voi.,1^  Pom,  NO.IIL  N 
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The  Arguments  of  Lord  Mmsfieldj  infiixfdt  of  me 
Author's  p€rj)etuol  Cqpy(^riglit^  and  qf  those 
Judges  whoise  Arguments  he  rtad^  apprwed^and 
iidopted. 


a         « 


FR'^ltfpfeiiiises  either  expressly. admitted,  or  whiob  canibti  aad 
th^ieforef never  hare  been  deniedy  conclusions  fbllow,  in. my  afiprev 
hension^-  depisive  epon  all  die  objections  raised*  to  Hie  prcphtjr  of 
)Mk  kitfaor>  in  the  cojDJ^  o/'Ai^  om/i  worky  by  die  eofuinonUam*         ' 

I  ttlieithe  word  ^^  Copy/'  in  the  technical. :seuse  ia.whick  diat 
fiatti^  ^^Q^'  iemri  has  been  u^d  for  ages^  to'cignify^  an  ine^rpareal 
tight  4o  the  ^sok  printii^  and  pttbli^ng  pf.  somenvhat  iutellectiia]^ 
commttdicatied  by  letters.     .  . .  j.  <  * 

Itlias  all 'along  been  expressly  admitted/  /'that^  by  the  comtmtib 
iikpy^n^uihiJT  isintitled  to  the.  copy;  of  his  own  workitm^iV  it' bath 
betn  oace  printed  and  published  by  4]ts. authority ;"  andV  that  tfa^ 
four  cases  in  Chancery^  cited  for  that  purpose,  are  agreeabie  to  ih^ 
tomnum  lafx^^  :aiid- the  relief  wasipno^r/^^v^^n,  >i4  aNn^(pieJic^  of 
*the'l5egiil?ri|^J?»'A  ••  •    .  .     ;i.  ;•     ;  .-...■.•  .  -.i-.  ,  •  .  • 

*o  The^prbperty  iittbecopy,  tiu&iabridged/iB  egUitl/y^aniasmfo^ 
iCe&i:ti^itd4>iiiita.set  ofiatelltetual  ideas  or'modes:of  tUokingy 
%(^hHifiaiftc&ted  in  a  set  of  words 'and  sentences,  <  and  modem  of  ex- 
^re^si^ft^w  Igt-u^^efucUly-  detetcUed  from  the  maofiscrip(t,or  any  other 
j?Aj/52Cfl/ existence 'whatsoevef  J  •  .  -  .  .  ?;.•.'  •'  .5  ■  ' .'.  t.-i  r  -. 
<[  l^efilo^rty/lliius  abridged  is  e^tidV^^  incapable  of  bedng  violited 
hy  kXftitiBf^  indictable.  In  like  .aiatmeivit  can  only  be  vielatM  by 
another's  Sprinting. without  the. aiHlhor^s  consent:  wbidkis  a  ctt'i/ 

-  'Theiooly ;  remedj/  isithe.  same  ;.by:aln  acticb  hpqn.th0  <^ase  for 
'daRiQg4^<,  J8T  ft^bili iaequity-fgr  a  q^ecific  reUcf;*..     -'  , '  . .      ^ 
.  a c^^uonot^d'etmie,  trover f  (X:trdsp4ts.i  g^are.wi' etmrmisi cm 
'lie  ;(becaJb9e4heifo;i^  thus:  abridged m  afnaUif  aiprqpcfily^i^jao^uMi, 
^cth^^»O4$orpfli^ea/^ii9tgiA/esubqlainc0tit  -^    h    .1        -.: 

No  disposition^  no  transfer  of  paper  upon  %faieh*  the  composi- 
tion is  written,  n^arked^jor  ^impres^ed.  Xthoy^  itr&ves  the  power 
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t^iprv^J^d  ,|)^bl»sb>^  ch^  >«  conatru^  9  conveyance  of  the  copy, 
without  the  author's  express  consent  ^*  to  print  and  publish  i*  much 

;  Tke  prpp^iy  of .tbecppyv  thus  narrowed,  may  equally  go  down 
frdB^  gf)(M^atiofi.t<^  j;9aeratioo,  and  possibly  cpntinue  forever;, 
though  peithei;  th^ author  nor  his.r^reseiUatives  should  have  any 
manuscript  whatsoever  of  ^e  wprk^  original^,  duplicatje,  pr  tran-', 
script.      .    ;•...  : .  ;.   ...    . ,  ... 

Mr.  Gwynn  was  intitled^  undoubtedly  to  the  paper  of  thetran-f^ 
licript  €^  Lord  Clarendon's  History ;  which,gave  him  the  powerto 
print an^ publish  il^  aftertl^e fire  at  Petersham,  which  destroyed one- 
originaU^  .Tlu^^^Af  ^ave  been  the  on/y  manuscript  of  it  in  bei^g^ 
Mr.  Gwynn  might  have  thrown  it  into  the  fire^  had  he  pleased.  Bui 
al  the  dista^epf  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the  copy  was  adjudged  the 
propeiityof  liord  C/arent/o//^  representatives ;  and  Mr.  Gwynn* s 
fHfinting  and  publishing  it  without  their  consent^  was  adjudged  an 
V^ury  to  that  prppf^^^yi  for  whiph^  in  different  shapes^  he  paid  very 
dear.    ;..... 

.  Dean  S^ift  .wfi3  .certainly  proprietor  of  the  pt*pfir  upoi^  which 
Pope^s  Let^r»,to  him  >vere  written.  I  know^  Mr/  Pope  had.Tio 
pnper  upon  which  they  wer^  written ;  and  a  very,  impeffect,  memory 
of^eir'Cont«)iH»i  which  made  him  the  more  anxious  to  stop  their 
publicatiqp  ;^— knowing  that  the  printer  had  got  them,  , 

If  the  copy  belonkgs.tu^  an  author,  ajter  publication,  it  certainly, 
belonged  to  him  b^ore.  ,  But  if  it  does  not  belong  to  him  after ; 
where  is  th^  <;onMnon  law  to  be  found  which  sayis ''  there  ia^  such  a 
property  before  f"  .  All  the  metaphysical  subtleties  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  may  be  Equally  objected  to  the  property  before.  Jt  is 
indorp^reld:  it. relates  to  ideas  detached  from  ^  any  physical  ex- 
istence. Th?re  are,.no  indicia:  another  may  have  had  the  same 
ttioMffhpi^poa  the  s^me  subj^t,  and  expressed  them,  in  the  same 
language  verbatim.  At  \vhat  time/ and  by  wha^  act  does  the  pro- 
perty commence.?  The  same  string  of  questions  may  be  asked, 
upon  the  copy  before  publication  :  is  it  real  or  personal  ^f  does  it 
go  to  the  lieir  or  to  the  e;iecutor  ?  being  a  right  which  can  only  be 
defended  by  action,  is  it,  as  a  .chose  in  action,  assignable  or  not  f 
can  it  he  forfeited?  can  it  be  taken  in  execution?  can  it  be  vested 
in  the  assignees  under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  ? 


The  tamttK^i  lavr,  fts  to  the  copy  Wore^ iiblic«<l»oli/  eaiAiot  bt^ 
found  in  custom^ -^  -'       .    '       "      •    '  ^ 

Before  1732^  the  case  of  a  piracy  before  pt^icafi^it  neyer  ff!*^ 
iited  ^  It  never  was  piit,  or  supposed.  Tl^e  »  n<it  a  syHnbk  t/k^xxX 
it  to  be  wet  with  anfy  where.  Tlte  regtiltitiona,  the  oi»diArflie^s/4b«' 
Act%  of  Parliament,  the  cases  in  West minsfei^fliatt,^M  refete  to  tl»5 
cldj^yiof  books  e[^fr  pnblicatiotr  by  the  ifutbor^.  •  '^ 

Since  1732^  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  traced  about  it;  eMctpt 
frttn  ■  the  foiir  caws  iiVchAncery.  ^ 

'  Besides,  if  all  PjT}glaH\i  had  allo\red'  thl^  property  Iw4  or  tl^re^^: 
hundred  years,  the  same  objectidn  wonld 'bold,  **  that  tbt*tiWigO'Mt 
n^  immemorial:^-  for  printing  was'ititrodiitced  in  Ae  reign  ot  Kdwv 
4th;  or  Hen.  6th.  .   • '     :        :      .     1 

From  what  source^  then,  is  the  common  law  dwi#ti,^hkii>is  ad*; 
xhlttetl'tb  be  so  clear,  in  respect  of  the  copy  before  pubiidati^it?  kj 
•' Froni  tki$  &irgument— because  it  is  j*ii5^^  that  an  buthor  rfioaUf 
Aapthepecbnxdij  profits  ofhisowtt  ingenuity  and  labor;  It  isjtt**v 
that  another  should  not  use  his  name,  without  his  consent.  It  iB^Ji^y 
itiat  he  riioold  judge  whcli  Co  ^pnblisli,  or  w^het  be  %t&t  will 
pnbRsfa.  It  hj^t  he  should  not  only  choose  the  tirAe^  Mil  tli«  w^ 
ner  of  publication ;  how  tnany ;  what  Voltime;  what  pti)^;  If  iq 
JU  he  fiboidd  choose  to  whose  o^re-b^  will  tra^  th^  accuvacy  aiud 
correctness  of  the  impression ;  in  ^  hose  honesty  he  wiH  oonfi^iej 
Mt  to  foist  in  additions :  with  other  rea^mings  of  the  same  effect. 

I  allow  them  sufficient  to  show  ^  it  is*  agreeable  to4he  principled 
6f  right  and  wrong,  the  fitness  of  thifags,  conveirietoce  amd  pe^icy^ 
and  therefore  to  the  common  law,  to  protect  the  copy  d^bre  pub* 
Hcation.'' 

But  the  same  reasons  hold,  q/Yer  Ae'atithot  ha^puUished. .  H)a 
can  reap  no  pecuniar)^  profit,  if,  the  next  moniMt  after  his  work 
comes  out,  it  may  be  printed  upon  worse  paper  and  in  "woiise  |^int> 
and  in  a  cheiiper  volume. 

'    The  8th  of  Queen  Jnne  is  no  anSwet.    We  tire  con$idering  thst 
dommon  la Wy  upon  principles  before y  znAindepend(^t^^iaX  Act* 

Hie  author  may  not  only  be  deprived  of  atty  profit ^  but  hse  tllii 
ei[pense  he  has  been  at.  .He  is  no  hfiore  nraster  of  the  use  of  W 
own  name.    He  ha3  no  control  over  the  torrectt^est  of  his-own  work*. 


lie  etumo^  prtptni  atiditiom*  •  He  cannot  retruU  errors. ,  He  c^qr 
4¥Mfc  kmtnd  ;•-  or  c09im/  «  Aiuky  editioQ.  Aay  oae  may  prmt>  juv^t^ 
antf  ferpetuate  <dw  imperftciions^  to  the  dUgraoe^  aiid  ^gsanst  tte 
will  of  file  itiChor  ;<  nmy  pihofMgftte  aeniimentsunder  hie  natuej  ^bicb 
:htidiatg9proiesytepents,MdiB  asjhxmtd  of.  He  can  ^Kercise  no 
^s^fcliou  Ab  to  the  wanme^  in  wliicfa^  or  &e  pemana  by  whom  bis 
ivdrkflisii  feepnfaiidicd.  > 

For  these  and  many  more  reasons,  it  teems  to  me  jitntafidfit  '^  t^ 
:protict  the  copy  o^/er  fttdftUcatioii.'*        . 

*  ASi  dbjectiont  wbicb  bold  as  mucih  to  the  titid  of  (H-oper^  £^ne 
.'«slb  the  kind  df'pmpei'ty  a/i^er  pubficatioay  go  for  nothing:  ihc^ 
prote  /DO  much* 

These  U  no  p^uliar  obj^dtion  to  the  property  after  except  tfai|t 
:  &e  copji  i$  meas^nly  made  aummoMj  after  ^f  the  book  is  once  pi^ 

Does  a  tnuiafer  ef  paper  iipctt  vbich  it  i«  priMed^  necestHH^IIy 
tnnsfiir  the  eopy/move  than  the  transfer  of  paper  Iip6a  urbkh  Jhe 
)b0ok  isvri^tfn? 

The  Asgomca*  turns  in  m  cirdle^  ^^  The  copy  is  made  ^mmoil^ 
'fteoanse  iSm  law  doA  not  protect  it  x  and  the  law  camiot  prot^t  it, 
'^bicatM  it  is  «Bade  common/' 

*  live  author  does  not  mean  to  make  it  cofiimoa:  and  if  (he  biw 
^ays  'Mie  ought  to  have  the  copy  after  publicatioiV'itis  a  sei^eriil 
property;  eaidiy  protcdted^aseertciiaed  and  secured. * 

TtiS  WttOLfc  then  mastiinBttt  resolve  in.  this  qnestion,  ^^iili!bf* 
ther  it  is  agreeable  to  tiatardt  prinniplt$y  vaortl  justice  andjftiirsv, 
to  allow  him  the  ayj^^  after  publication,  as  well  as  before*' 

Ulie  finwrai  CiM&emt  of  this  kingdom,  for  ages,  is  on  the  tiffi^na- 
the  side:  The  ibg[ts/<^ive  authority  has  taken  it  for  grtnUedi  and 
ini^kr\kis0dpetUiltiis  topm/eiir  it  for  a  time. 

The  judicial  djovWofts.  of  those  eminent  lawyers  and  great  mt^ 
^Mfh^ ghinied  or  wtUimufd  iNauNiCTioNs,  in  cases  i^l;er  puUica- 
tion,  not  within  8  Queen  Anme ;  uncontradicted  by  any  book, 
^^dganeaft,  or  saying 9  «ui8t  imgfa  in  ant^  ^question  of  law;  much 
'^iftioi^  in  a  4^eBCio|i6f  nana  theory  ^and 'ipecuiation  as  to  what  ts- 
afE^reeabte  or  repugnant  to  natural  principles.  I  look,  upon  thete 
•iMJllneiioiiii  aa  %SRri  tb«ny  final  decree. 

Whoever  has  attended  the  *  court  of  xhanceiy,  knows  that  if  «n 
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injunction  in  the  nainre  of  an  injunction  t4  stay  f»aste  is  ^anitd 
upon  motion^  or  continued  after  answer i  it  ia'in'vaiir  to  gv  X^hear^ 
ing.  For  Huch  an  ii^unction  never  is  granted  upon»  motion  «it&»s 
the  legal  property  of  the  plaintiff  be  made  out;  nor  continued  sifter 
answer^  unless  it  still  remains  clear,  allowing  all  the  defendant  hab 
said.  In  such  acase>  the  defendant  is  always  >  ad  vised,  eitii#  to 
acquiesce,  or  appeal :  for^  he  never  can  make  a  bisttisr  defence  than 
is  stated  upon  his  own  ansvtrer.  ..      ': 

llie  case  of  Millar  against  Taylor,  was  not  sent  firom.the  Couft 
of  Chancery  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  upon  any  doubt  of 
theirs.  There  never  was  a  doubt  in  the  Cocut^  of' Chancery,  till  a 
doubt  was  raised  there  from  decency,  upon  a  sujqposeddonht  in 
tins  Court,  in  the  case  of  Tonson  and  Cd//t9is.  There  is  not  an  in- 
stance of  an  ii^unction  refused,  till  it  was  refused  ij^on  the  grounds 
of  that  doubt.  The  Court  of  Chancery  never  grant  injunctions  in 
caai^  of  this  kind,  y^here  there  is  any  doubt,  Noinjuntiioncsm  be 
obtained  till  the  Court  is  satisfied  *^  that  the  plaii^tiff  bsLsvL  dear 
legal  right. ^*  A  doubtful  legal  title  must  be  tried  at  law,  hefom 
tit  can  be  made  the  ground  of  an  injunction*  Iqunotions  of  this 
kind  are  rightly  and  properly  refused.  In  a  doubtful  caae^  it  rwonttl 
he  iniquity  to  grant  them;  because,  ifitrfiould  come  ouf  tWt 
the  pbdntiff  has  no  legal  title/'  the  defendant  is  injured  by  ihe  in- 
junction, and  can  have  no  reparation.  t 

if  it  be  agreeable  to  natural  principles,  to  allow  the  copy -^ter 
publication,  I  am  warranted  by  the  admission  which,  alio  Wis  kibtfore 
publication,  to  say,  '^  this  is  common  law"  :  . 

There  is  another  admission  equally  conclusive. 

It  is,  and  has  all  along  been  admitted,  '^  that  by  the  cmnmon  l^w^ 
the  King's  copy  continues  after  publication;  andithat  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of « Mas- 
kett  and  The  University  of  Cambridge,  is  right." 

The  kir^  has  no  property  in  the  art  of  printing.  The  ridiculous 
CiHioeit  of  Atkins  was  exploded  at  the  time*  • 

The  king  has  no  authority  to  restrain' the  press  Oft  aecoAint  of 
the  subject-matter  on  which  the  author  writes,  or  Uie  maniiiBr  pf 
treating  it. 

The  king  cannot,  by  law,  grant  an  exclusive. prunlege  tP  VP^^ 
any  book  which  does  not  belong  to. hiinself.  •.'.■:-. 
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-  iCwmn-^opies  are/  as  in  -the  case  of  air  aulisbr^  civil  property : 
which  isr  deduced,  as  m  the  case  of  an  author,  from  the  king's  righti 
of  original  publication. '  The  kind  of  property  in  the  crown,  or  ai 
patentee  from  the  croAvn,  is  .just  the  "samt ;  incorporeal,  incapable^ 
of  violation  but  by  a  civil  inju^,  and  only  to-be  vindicaled.  by- ihA 
samie  remedy,  an  action  upon  the  case^  or  a- bill  in  equity* 

Acts  of  Parliament  are  the  works  of  the  legislature:  and  the 
publication  of  thenj  has  always  belonged  to  the  King,  as  Aeexeeu** 
five  part,  and  as  the  head  and  sovereign ;  and  in  this  property  the 
king  might  ^ant  a  concurrent  right ;  but  no  idea  was  ever  enter* 
tained  ^.  that*  the  first  edition  of  Aets  of  Parliament  made  the  copy 
cammonJ''  And  yet  any  man  may  transcribe  an  Act  of  Parliament^ 
or  a  record :  and  any  person  may  make  laborious  searches  anil 
abstracts  front  records,  and'^have  a  right  to  print  them* 

licnrd  Hardwicke  reasoned  in  thi>  same  way,  in  die  cftse 
of  Manb^  amd  others  against  Owen  and  others^  on  8th  AfrUy. 
1755,  relating  to  the  Sessions-Pap^r.  The  plaintitfs  had  bought 
the  Sesstons^Paper  of  my  Lord  MaycMr,  and  had  (I  think)  given 
him. a  hundred  guineas  for  it.  And  upon  an  affidavit ''  that  the 
Lord  Maydr'.bad  alwavs  appointed  the  printers  of  that  paper;  and 
that  it  was  usual  for  the  Lord  Mayor  to  take  a  sum  of  money  for 
)t;  and. that  the  defendant  had  pirated  it:"  Lord  Hai^bwickb 
considered  the  grant  as  property  in  the  copy,  and  granted  the  in- 
junction upon  the  foot  of  property ;  and  never  dreiunt  '^  diat  the 
ficBt  editipn  of  it  made  if  cotnmonJ'  This  was  acquiesced  under : 
and'  the  defendants  were  not  advised  to  proceed  further.  Nodiing 
is  more  manifest,  than  that  the  injunction  proceeded  upon  the  in- 
fringement of  the  plaintiff's  property:  for,  as  a  contempt  of  the 
tqurt  of  the  Old  Bailey y  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  not  halve 
interfered.  But  they  were  of  opinion  '*  that  the  copy  was  transr 
f erred  to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  it  was  mt  made  common  by  the  first 
poblieafioD.'^ 

Jf  the  Common  Law  be  so  in  these  cases,  it  must  also  be  so  in 
the  case  of  an  author.    All  the  reasoning  ''that  subsequent  editions 
sboald  be  correct^  holds  equally  to  an  auljijor.     His  name  ought 
not  to  be  used  against  his  will.    It  is  an  injury y  by  a  laulty,  ignormt, ' 
and  incorrect  edition^  to  disgrace  his  work  and  mislead  the  reader. 

The  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Greek  Testament,  or  the 
Septuaginty  does  not  belong  to  xhm  King :  it  is  common.    But  the 
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EfigNsh  translation  h€  bought :  thctefbre  it  has  bden  caneluded  to 
be  Hisproperhf.  If  any  imin  sbouhi  tiim  the  Pftalms^  ot  the  mriU 
lAg  of  So/ fnnon^  or  Job,  mto  verse,  the  Kin^  could  aatiiop  the^ 
priming  or  sale  of  such  a  work ;  it  is  the  author'fe  vrork^  The- 
King  has  no  poM'er  or  Control  over  the  sabjed^rndtter :  his  |k>wev 
rests  in  property*  His  whole  right  rests  upon  the  foondaticm  x^pro^ 
p$rty  in  the  topy  by  the  Common  Law.  What  othr  ground  Can 
there  be  ibr  the  King'ft  having  a  property  in  the  Latin  GrAmfMtr,: 
(which  is  one  of  his  ancientest  copies,)  thkn  that  it  wbs  oiiginally 
conqiosed  at /lis  expensed  Whatevei^  die  Common  Law  snys  of 
pnoperty  in  the  King's  case^from  analogy  to  the  case  of  authors^ 
UMist  hold  conclusively,  m  my  apprehenston>  with  regard  to 
AtrTHdtis. 

The  SUBJECT  tff  large  I  have  hadffi^cquent  opportannttes  to  cot^ 
sider.  T  hbve  traveUed  in  it  for  many  y^ai^.  1  was  ooiinsel  in 
most  of  the  (;ases  which  have  been  cited  from  chancery :  1  have 
ebpjtes  of  all^  from  the  register-hook.  The  first  case  of  Mittotfi 
Phrtidiiie  Lost  was  upon  my  motion.  1  argued  the  seccmd;  whidr 
wi^  doli^mnly  'flrguedi  by  qne  on  each  side.  I  argudd  tite  tase  ot 
titular  agaiitet  Kincaid  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Many  of  iki 
precedents  were  tried  by  my  advice.  The  accurate  md  ekibo#itb 
jiiVestigation  df  the  matter  in  the  case  of  Milfar  and-  T4tylory  an4 
of  Tonson  and  Col/ins,  has  conjirmed  me  in  what  I  wai  a/wiiys  iftw 
dined  to  think,  ^<  that  the  Co^rt  of  Chancery  did  j-ighi  in  giving^ 
relief  upon  the  foundation  6f  a  li^gal  property  ik  aathorn^  inde* 
petid^niof  the  entry^  the  term  fbr  yel^rsy  andalhhe  other  provteinoa 
annexed  to  the  securi^  given  by  the  Kct  df  Anne.'' 

> 

^  •         .  *  » 

\  litrd  Maosiield's  reaspniag  upon  the  difibrent  daoses  of  this  statute^  as  to 
its  restrictive  meaning,  is  as  follows :  *•''  I  always  thought  the  objection  from  thft 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  most  plausible*  tt  has  generally  struck  hi  fir/it  view,  But, 
lipdh  iftffttuCffaiNba,  !t  is^  I  think,  hMpOftSibte  to  iSi/rf^  this  act  int^  the  i^bottiim  ht 
the  Common  Law  righ^  if  it  did  exist :  or  into  a  decUration  '  that  »•  Mch  right 
tter  cyissttd,"* 

Tlie  B^.L  was  brought  in,  upon  the  petition  of  the  proprietors,  to  secure  their 
proptSVty  f6Y  eHr,  by  peMUies  ;  the  only  ^Vay  ia  Which  they  thttnght  it  could  be 
te^trM  t  hAvingiikitl  n»  Ar)tffj«ntfeo/lmy  tHkeri  tbsre  b^ing  ab  example  Of  aa 
attioB  at  law  tHo^  or  a|iy  idea  th^t  a  bill  woul4  lie  for  an  it^naoti^n  atad*rf  lief 
in  eqaity." 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  committee,  to  rM^roin  the  perpetual  into  a  iem* 
)>«rhry  secnrit). 
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•  It  J9  eerteioly  not  tigredable  to  iinlMr«l.ijii«ti<M»»  that  a  9^9gmr 
should  reap  the  beneficial  jyecumari/  produce  of  another  mwtCn 
M^rk^'  Jiat^  Naltira  aafnvm  e«^|  Nemuiamp  cmn  AUerim  Deki- 
metit&^^et'injiaris^rihcupletioi^etm.  ^  -.* . 
.  It  ia.wsein  any  stete*  to  encourage  kttens^and  the  inuufalnt* 
ICQircbeiB  ^  hnsntd  »ea.  Tlie  Cftnert  And  most  equal  waj  of 
4k»ng  ityi«,  by  isekmnng  to  them  die  propvrtj  of  dieic  own  iirqrks. 
N«body  poiiiHjbtttea>  who  u  not  ivHIing:  and  though  a  good  h«ik 
may  be  run  down,  and  a  bad  ooe cried -up^  for  a  time;  yet,  Mootmi 
hi  iateh)  the  le  vard  will  be  m  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the  wi^rk. 

A  wiitei'-sfedke  will  not.be  the  less,  that  he  has  bread  without 
bemgtindtr  ithenecemiy  «>f  prostituting  his  pen  to  flattery  or  party, 
to^gdtit.  • 

Me  who  engages  in  a  lidMM^iout  work  (aadb^  for  instance  as  Joht- 
86m's  iHetiMuiy)  which  may  employ  his  whole  hfe,  will  do  it  with 
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t\\t  Sfgttlnetit  drawn  from  fh6  clstlle  't6  regulsfe  tiiejMteeof  bo6ks,  eanaot  Mi. 
fliat  datse  ^6ft  to  uH  h^kt ;  u  pafOuai ;  wbA  follows  the  aet  of  Hm^  8. 

The  worcis  **  tio  Wns^r  "  add  nothtn|  to  Jihe  Jfi^;  vfhUfh  is  exactly  the  same, 
whether  these  words  are  added,  or  not. 

The  word  '*  resting,*'  in  the  title,  cannot  be  argned  from  as  declaratoiy  *'  that 
there  was  no  property  brfore/*  The  tUle  is  biit  once  read ;  no  port  of  the  Act. 
In  the  body,  tlie  word  **  Meewred"  is  made  use  of. 

Had  there  been  the  least  intention  to  take  or  declare  away  every  pretence  of 
right  at  the  Common  Law,  it  would  have  been  expressly  enacted  ;  and  there  most 
have  been  a  new  preamf}lef  totally  different  from  that  which  now  stands* 

But  the  legislature  has  not  left  tlieir  meaning  to  be  found  oat  by  loose  cot^eetwnt. 
The  preamble  certainly  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  a  rijgrA^o/ property  having 
been  violated;  and  niiglit  be  argued  from,  as  an  allowance  or  confirmaiUm  of  such 
a  right  at  the  Common  Law,  The  remedy  enacted  against  the  Violation  of  it 
being  tmUj  temporary,  might  be  argned  from  as  implying  there  existed  no  right  Imt 
what  was  secured  by  the  act.  Therefore  an  express  sartn^is  added, '*  that  no- 
tiling  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  pr^udiee  or 
confirm  any  right,  &c."  Any  right  is,  manifestly,  any  other  right  tlian  the  term 
secured  by  tlic  Act.  The  Act  speaks  of  no  right  whatsoever,  but  that  of  unUhors^ 
or  derived  from  them.  No  other  right  could  possibly  be  prejudiced  or  coi^rmed  by 
any  expression  in  the  Act.  The  words  of  the  saving  are  adapted  to  this  right : 
"  book  or  copy  already  printed,  or  hereafter  to  be  printed."— Thiey  are  not  appli- 
cable to  prerogatire  copies.  If  letters  patent  to  author  or  his  assigns  could  give 
any  right,  they  might  come  under  the  generality  ^of  the  saving.  But,  so  little 
was  such  a  right  in  the  contemphUion  of  the  legislature,  that  there  is  not  a  word 
about  patents  in  the  whole  Act.  Could  they  have  given  any  right,  it  was  not 
worth  saving ;  because  it  never  exceeded  fourteen  years. 
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flftm^pirft^  if,  bemdes'  his  oimi  glarj>  be  thiiik»  it  may  be  a  prod* 
MM  for  his  family. 

.  I  nkvef  bealrd  any  inconvenience  objected  tor  literary  prop^rtj^ 
but  that  of  enliancing  the  price  -of  books;  An  owner  may  find  it 
worth  while  to  give  more  correct  and  merer  beautiful  editions ; 
whieh  is  an  advantage^td  literature  ;  but  his  interest  sviil  |irevefi^ 
tbe  price  from-  beii^  unreasonable.  A  smatl  profit  in  a  ^ejfdy  .an4  ' 
nmnenHis  sale^  is  much  larger  gain^  than  a  greai  profit  upon,  eacitl 
betok  in  »  «/or<7  sale  of  a  less  mmnber. 

Upon  etary  principle  of  reason,  nattirmljustieey  fsom/^jr^aiid 
iominan  law,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  httg  received  opimm  of  .this 
prop<^ty^  appearing  in  ancient  proceedings,  and  in  brwK^aaeS:} 
upon  the  clear  sense  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  opinions  qf  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  tlieirtinie  in  the  Court  of  Chuncery,  sjqcelfaat 
Statute;  theRtom  of  auMutkori^  the  Copy  of  his  works  .^p^ 
pears  to  be  well-founded.  And  I  hope  the  learned  and  industrious 
yfiii  be  permitted  from  hencefortb,  not  only  to  reap  thcjamef  but 
the  Pkofits  of  Uieir  ingenious^  labors,  without  interruption,  te^ 
•tbe  honor  and  advantage  of  themselves  ahd  their  families. 
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X.    • 


MB.  LUSHINGTON, 


:  . .  .  :  '  JMgch  ts  11^^  mocrt  aU  bAve  Idmeht^  the  cir^um* 
etance  >vhich  occasioned  the  frequent  postponement  of  this  debate; 
the  delay y  I  trust,  has  beeii  attended'  With  this  good  effect,  that  it 
has  enabled  G  en tl^ipen  to  examine  more  att^ntiydy  the  principles 
of  the  measure  xi^nich  is  now  under  our  consideration.  In  rising 
to  submit  to  the  Committee  such  observations  as  have  occurred 
to  me  on  the  subject,  I  can  assnte  you,  Sir,  that  I  never  of- 
fered myself  to  their  notij:e  under  feeling^  of  anxiety  equal  td 
those  which  I  expe^tite  at'thi^tiiuit^ttt^-^ttn  anxiety  arising  not 
from  any  apprehension  that  I  shall  not  be  heard  by  the  Committee 
with  their  usual  kindness  and  indigence,  but  from  the  deep  sense 
which  I  entertain  of  the  va9t  importjince  of  the  question  now  be- 
fore us,  compared  witb  my  own  conscious  inability  to  do  any  thing 
like  justice  ev«n  to  ihe  view  ^^4licb.l  feel  tnyself  compelled  to  take 
of  it.  Nor  is  this  my  only  difficulty.  There  are  others  arising  out 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  subj^i  ftselfJ  A  measure,  in  my  opinion, 
more  important  in  9R'iiB.heAih^^'i^'M  its  effects  and  conse- 
quences, never  was  agitated  in  this  House  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  one  devoid  of  eveiy  thing  which  can  give  attraction  to  debate ; 
one  not  very  familiar  perfiaJSS'^tlF'fllahy  Gentlemen  now  present, 
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8(t»d  requfa-iltts  Aer^foi^  '■  on  the  part  ©f  th*  i)ersoti  -wb(>  tmdferfafte^ 
tb  eicplftki 'it9  Wndency,  a  degree  af'idleaniess  kifd  pertpfeiihy  WfifcK*" 
I  cftnnot  'flartter  myself  that  i  stall  be  able  to  bring^te  tht^  cftjcns-. 
MOO.  NotA^iil^tandifig  aHltbese  iKfiictilties,  and  the  conseqUefit 
dr&d  6f  feilmg  kt  the  tadk'W-fiich  1  have  imposed  upon  myselfj  X' 
feel  st91  m6re  strongly  that  it  ^'ould  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  x(rer^ 
I  to  slmiik  from  the  attempt,  and  not  encteavoit^  to  tlitm'  fer  thiaf 
ssnbject,  some  share  of  that  piiblie  attention'  which  has  lately  teeiti' 
pamfuHy  engrossed  by  concerns  of  a  rery  diffet'etit  descriptioik-^' 
concerns  which  1  trust  will  never  again  occupy  this  House^  and  o^ 
wbicK  the  agitation  out  pf  d<K>rs  caritiot  be  too  much  or  too  sooi? 
discouraged  by  every  man  who  values  the  betft  ■  itttere^  *  of  thii^ 
country,  or  has  a  proper  feeling  for  ihe  honor  and  t1iaracter*oiP  thf^ 
ajfe  in  t^'hidh  we  live.  •'      ^'       ••'     '   *^ 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  Resolutions  now  under  discussion,  I  cah-^ 
not  liefilse  to  myself  the  satisfaction  of  acknowledging  the  titiifbrirf 
co«rte«y  and  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  l«tiiTi&* 
ing  me  witfc  every  facility  of  irtformation.  On  my  part,  i  trust  mj** 
Right  Hon.  TViend  will  not  think  me  unwarranted  in  referring  to 
my  past  conduct  as  the  best  guarantee  that  I  am  not  attnatea  bj 
any  di^fK^sition  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  financiid  ar- 
rangentetit^.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  both  with  him  and  the  Com- 
mittee, I  shall  have  credit  for  sincerity,  when,  as  the  result  of  die 
most  anxioitd  and  deliberate  consideration  which  I  have  been  sAile 
to  give  to  the  present  plan,  I  am  compelled  to  declare  my  coii« 
scietitfous  conviction,  that,  by  adopting  it,  we  should  incur  the  risk 
of  losing  the  frnit*  of  all  tlie "sacrifices  which  we  have  made  for  th4 
last  twenty  years  *— thAt  m'c  should  lay  ourselves  open  not  to  th^ 
mere  possibility,  but  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  the  probable  arid  iiritiii- 
tient  danger  (in  the  event  of  a  long  continuance  of  the  war),  of  un- 
derminings if  ^t  destroying  altogether,  timt  system  of  public  credit 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  present  safety  and  independence^ 
tnd  the  be^t  support  of  that  pre->eminent  rank  which  we  are  no.f 
struggling  to  maintain  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  anaotlier  qtiestion  of  a  magnitude  not  inferior  to  ihis^ 
irhidh  cannot  be  put  out  of  sight  in  the  examination  of  thesjs  pro- 
p03ols«-^o  question  respecting  which  the  fecKngs  of  Gei^tlemei* 
9HriH  iM  be  lesa  alive,  nor  their  nnderstandtngs  Jess  amctmrs  to 
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anriv^  l|tft  satisfactory  sresiult^  tbpn  0v€»  uppn  a  nfiiUer  n^o  nctarl;.. 
i;onn^^>|rUh  x)^e  public  safety,;  t  ineanji  Sir>'the  niaint^imnce.of: 
p^bIic,£utlv»on  alt  QccasioQa  so  e^seQtialta  ibe  honor  of  the^ 
countiy^  and^  in  t|ii/»  instance^  more  especially  so  to  the  honor  aud^ 
diaract^r  of  Parliameiit.  The  highest  consicleratioos  of  poblic. 
j^Ucy  jBkiid,  public  justice  are  *  therefpre  eqirally  involved  in  the 
f  nasent  discu^i^n*  /IV  these  I  roust  be  allowed  tQ  add  anothei^ 
coosid^^ioQ^  of  a  iiriQre  hmited  nature  certably ;  but  at  the  same  / 
tin^^  OQP^  v».hi<^h,kuf^great,  weight  with  me,  and > ill,. Intrust,  have 
ita^  wf^igKt  yii\%h  n^any  other  Gentlemen  in  this  Houbq*  [Th^  edifice 
iff  tb^  Sinking  Fund>  which  we  are  thi^.d^}'  t^^UQd  upon  to.dis^gure 
«pd  ^a}f  |i»uU  dfl^;v\'»y  is  perhaps  the  proudest  monument  which  was 
laii^edt.by  the  virlues  and  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  own  fair  fame* 
So  it  was  held  in  his  own  estimation ;  so  it  is  held  in  the  estima-* 
tipa  of  hisv.  friends,  and  not  only  of  hi^  friends^ .  but  of  those  who 
>|^ere  h^s  political  enemies,  and  of  the  whole  .world.  Upon  his> 
friends  then  I  call,  ,from  the  reverence  and  affection  which  they 
^ejfl  for  his  noemory :  upon  those  who  were  his  enemies  I  call^ 
^pm  their  love  of  justice  and  of  their  country,  to  lend  their  aid  to 
%pf  feeble  effort&  for  preserving  this  monument  of  public,  utility 
and  individual  fame^  umnutilated  and  entire^inall  th^  beauty  of 
desig^^  in  all  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  proportion,  assigned  to 
it.  ify^  the  hands  of  its  immortal  author. 

.  jThe  name  of  Mr.  Pitt  naturally  brings  me  to  the  origii)  of  this 
grea^t  measure  of.  a  permanent  Sinking  Fund,  apd  to  *  a  short 
review  :of  its  .progress  and  completion  under  hi&  auspices^  as  pre* 
paratory  to  the. examination  of  those  proposals  of  my  JKight  Hon, 
Friend  the.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider a9  aii  iiwasion  of  .it. 

.  Whei^  Mr.  Pitt  was  called  to  thp  head,  of,  affairs,  and  to  the 
managemeMt  of  pur  iiuaiices,  at  tlie  close  of  the  Aii^ierican  war, 
credit  was  a,t  its  lowest  ebb,  our  revenue  .deplorably  deficient,  and 
^  our.  resources  for  improving  it  apparently  exhausted.  Yet  such  at 
that  time  were  tlie  real  resources  of  the  country,  when  properly 
called  rforth,  and  wisely  administered,  that  in  the  year  )7B6,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  euabled,  after  making  provision  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  and  for  all  the  expenses  of  a  peace  establishn^^nt,  to 
|iet  aside  and  appropriate  a  surplus  of  income  ^OUQting  to  one 
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viillioii «Qfliuany»  as  the  .foaod^tioR of  •.SiHlciag  Fund  for  ihejii^ 
dettipiUon  oi,  the  jtben j^i9Mg.  Mint  i q(.  939- ,  iniUioBs.  3y  tb^;  ^/^c;^ 
i^f  ParAiaitt^ilt  w4M^lif'Wa9,|(|s9)^  ;for,  ibia  .p^(¥^e<;^6  Cleo«.jlIIy 

he  bi4oi|t>^i|beiriu  i^e  ife^^ptioii  of  stiocky  Um  psuv  or>t,if 
tt|ldBrp»f>fili  t)^  pMrqb9S<  i»f Utia  the.opea^park^t,  ar  d|ecur]:e|i( 
{Mao0pf4il^i«kBy,i--^tbat}t49/iatti^siur«»iig  from  all  stock  ^0.,rje^ 
|di9eQiie4;«)^Otild  lue  4ddefL  tO'Hisiejf^riiitupAl^  .^d.  be  laid;  o^jt  iii  the 
came  maqaer ,  until,  by .  ib^  jMot  accttomla^oQ .  at  ^gmp^nml  V^- 
lerest»  tb^.-diautd  amoutit  U^tbi^  aonual  smti  of  four  niiUipua  ;-Trr 
tbat,  w^tbi^'Siiik«Bg <Fgtiwi had' rieacbed  that  aiBouia»  it-sbpuhl 
ippiitiiiu^ fillip.  Sthei¥3efwlh.,lo^fair  kid  lOUt.  at:9iaifde  ioleri^Mt  ^Ig^ 
leavtBg  theABnount/Qfin^r^llaiinMal]^  rede^on^d.  atlbo  dispD^)^ 
9f  Psvflhm^nt^  Snob  is  tbc^  .oiM;i«iie  of  tb^  orig^pal  plaa  dev'mA 
byMr..en%.foK.fhej^W^afk.Pf,^^  NaUoppM  Debt,  which,  ^p.li^ 
Ae  year.tTlB^'  fattdbe^ajUo^r^d^U)  a^o^uAsmlate  vvithout.anj  pi^r 
maneot  piiclvi^ioB'.hc^iqg  pi^^ioEiit^  gradual -aiid  uUinate  litjuidvr 
lioo. ,.  JSut^hfi  did  jaot  4stqpJ^e* ;  He  wialiedj  in  the  event  of  ^n^ 
future  Mar,  to  guard  the  country  against  the  evils  arising  jat(Mi,00 
rapid  .^n  (4ce!at|iuhi^on,.oi[,40l>t».aM  connequeat  depi-essioq  of 
public  ore^t;  ^,,to  pl^c^  u^  h^yoifd  the  reai^h  of  that  helpless 
•Jhe^^  df^f^^i^nqjiy  atod;  al^^^^t which  bad  broMght  the  finances  of 
tfie^ .  CQpr)^  ^tio  Jd^e  ,|2rinL  •  of  min  iu  the  A  uM^rican  w^«.  Mr.  P^t 
ieltatjtli^iliff^^i.th^t  the  greatest diffi<?uity  wfecbhehad  to  ^oif 
teod  ^fith^if)  ^^f|(iiii>g  any  permanent  fiy^ia.  of  a  Sinidng.  Fiiii^y 
\V)as  pi^  §iid  t^e^ppbeapis  of  (protecjling  it  fcpm  tbf^  d^n^r  of  iutM^s 
alienotiqa^  ^fore  it  should  »bave  .accompUM^  the  jH^rpose  -^ 
^vhidijt  Afs^s  fofODed.  The  p^aQ.:«Mhich  he  subu^tted  to  ParliaflnfOt 
.h%  \'J9^[\y^f  Craiiied  with  .the  ^pegific  view,  of  gifardir^ agatflst this 
danger,  and  of  holding  out  to  the  Public  a  guarantee,  thgt:a(2|^ 
future  debts  which  the  State  might  have  occasion  to  contract, 
.ahould^  from  the  moment  of  their  being  incurred,  be  phiced  in  a 
'^course  of  liquidation,  uniform  and  unalt^'^ble;  -lilii's  ptim  <5on>- 
tained  Within  itself  a  principle  oF  perm ahertcj*,  whichji  h^ing  ap- 
j>lied  to  every  loan  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract,;  could  not, 
froni  that  moment,  be  vaiied  or  departed  ivom,  M^oat  a:  breach 
of  Bueh  contract.  Under  this  plan,  not  only  the  Sinking  Fnnd 
Vl^ich  it  provides,  but  the  application  and  accumulatloii  of  Jthat 
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Siilking  Fund,  are  Jo  intefwoven  and  boliildtip  wtft  die  cdotraet 
Wthe  loafiy  as  to  rettlam  a  cotic|itioti:-lMIMr«etl'  Uie  bon^ower  and 
lU^  lendei",  tmtil  ^^k^  oMigafbn  of  A|at=  eontraet  dball'be  tatn 
^lled  by  the  extinction  "of  the  ioan'-it^if.-  13ial>*inch  mi^  Mr: 
t^iu^«  understanding  of  the  plan  n^hieh  he  propofiedtOt^PBrtiliWietit 
iR  179S>  19^  I  thuiky  placed  beyond  all  doubt. (tf,*  indeed^  tlwitft 
could  exist  a  doubt  on'tbo  mifajc^t)  by'^vfiiit  passod'An  this  HoiM# 
Oil  that ^ca^ion.  It'traa  niade  an^j^ibnfo  4lie''tiieasili«<anid 
i  intiMt  iGentletaiento f o^oUciiet 4bb. c^o^ntfl^anee  wte«'<v<^ coin^ 
to  the  diseus^ioii  of  the  present  pii^p4sfiis)'th(lt  tt  ^vouM  pla^e  'At^ 
t^iml^r^entelit  of  alltfiUare  <loa»s  'be}  <kid  ^e  4Mioretion'*  slftd-  contr<$t 
<4f^Pai»Katn^m,-^i  ob)%ctkm  'mhidk  wilsi«iMbU/^ed  by  Mr.  Pitf  iH 
iaieh.tf  mamier-tui  to>  sbOw  Aety  in  his 'jikdgineht,  this  vi^ryobjec- 
lioii  was^'tbe  principai'fiierit  and  Te^ommend^tion'^of  bio  plhi. 
jAilodier  (^vantage  of  Ihe*  plan  is/ that  by  the  nickle  iri  ^\4ii<5h  it  ik 
toftied  inlo  i^ffect,  tb^po^er  of  thie  Sinking  l4vid  i$  Sii^p  n^c^ff- 
Ttoirily  incFetfded,  cfi^eetly  in  propoi^ionaffpublic  credit  is^def^ess^d 
ift'lh^  time  of  making  th<^  loan  to  ^vrhiidih'  such  ^iiftinjg  Fund  ib 

These  were  the  prhwriples  feid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt  •!«  179«,  * 
-^le  foundation  of  a'Sinkii^  Fund  appKcaMe  to  fke  liqmda^on  €f 
«ny  new  debt.  The  mode  provided' by  hiwi  ibr  eai*r^ing  diOs^ 
"principles  into  effect  is  so  sinipie,  tfial  *fof  the  •  ^()ftiii*tt6fcv'  of  'it, 
ifttlemoreean  be  necessary  than  to  refer  tolliat  poVtiOh^f  %he  A<?t 
<8«  ijeo  III.  cap*  53)  which  provides  for  this  measure.  Indeed, 
Slir,  "die^ords  of  the  enaetnaent  \\iiidi  particuferrly  rebte  <6  this 
parpose,  are  so  essential  to  a  fair  discnssion  of  tfae  proposals 'now 
before  ¥»;  that  I  tnust  request  that  the  triird  section  of  thb  A^t 
-may  be  read.  [Tl»e  section  in  qiiestlon  was  here  read  by  the 
Clerk.*] 

■  '*  Jmif  /or  flWftf  gffieeiuMf  prevmting  4ke  inetnenieiii  mi4  dtrngarmB  «r- 
i»MHi/cti#»  qf  4tlft  h9t94$€r,  in,  cpnMfqimii!^  Mf  my  futwe  hm»p  b#  it  Airtktr 
enacted  by  the  autliarity  aforesaid.  That  whenever  any  sn^s  of  ^u)ni^  4uUl 
hereafter  be  raised  by  loans  tor  pnblic  purposes,  a  separate  acgonnt  shall  be  l^^t, 
<at  Ae  receipt  of  His  Majesty's  Excfaeqaer,  of  the  annuities*  or  annual  intere^  1o 
hft  tearardin  naptci  «f  the  ««» ;  and  in  ease  the  said  Imw  shaN  he  raited  far 
lany  ptlu^r  purpose  than  thatiof  payii^  off  some  ei^isting«  capttia  .stfiek,  jlenriqB^ 
higher  rate  of  interest  thaa  the  capital  stock  to  be  created  by  3uc^  Ipan^  anid 
iHiall  be  raised  by  perpetnaf  redeeinable  aimaitics,  and  provision  shall  not  have 
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The  enactoient,  therefore^  ai^licableto  eveiy  ban  diat  shouirf* 
be  raised  after  179^9  ^^  siait>ly  thia; — that  nthtr  some  apecMic. 
provision  should  be  made  al  the  time  of' such  loan  being  nmed, 
for  paying  it  off  within  a  period  which  might  extend. to^  but  should 
not  exceed,  forty-five  years;  or,  in  de£suik  of  such  provisioB^  that 
a  Sinking  Fund,  equ^  to  one  per  cent,  not  on  the  amount  of 
the  money  borrowed^  but  of  the  capital  stock  created^  should^ 
'^from  thencefarth,''  issue  from  the  Exchequer^  and  be  applied  at 
compound  interest  to  the  liquidation  of  such  loan.  .  It  is  therefore 
obvious^  that  of  the  time  ^making  a  loan^  the  Government  is 
at  liberty  to  adopt  ^ther  of  these  modes  for  its  gradual  redemption. 
It  may  dedkre  to  the  parties  with  whom  it  may  be  dealn^,  first, 
that  it  will  provide  for  paying  ofi^,  in  each  year,  one. forty-fifth  of 
the  capital  to  be  borrowed ; — or>  secondly,  that  it  will  raise  the 
loan  by  granting  an  annuity  terminable  in  forty^ve  years ; — or, 
thirdly,  that,'  iiistead.  of  making  provision,  in  one  or  other  of  these 
modes,  for  .paykig  off  any  portion  of  such  loan  immediately,  a  Sink- 
ing Fund  shall  be  assigned,  to  b^in  to  operate  at  some  future 
period,  and  of  such  an  amount,  as  to  ensure  the  extinction  of  die 
loan  between  the  date,  of  the  commencement  of  such  Sinkii^  Fuqd, 
and  the  ^od.'of  the  prescribed  term  of  forty-five  years.  But  if  po 
specific  provision  is  made  for  the  redemption  of  the  losin,  at  the 
time  pf  contracting  for  it,  then,  and  thenceforth,  the  other  alterna- 
tive of  a  one  pjer  cent.  Smkii^  Fund  takes  effect  quite  as  a  matt^ 
of  course. 

The  principle,  upon  which  the. period  of  forty-five  years  was 
fixed  upon,  as  the  extreme  term,  beyond  which  the  liquidation  of 
any  foture  debt  should  in  .no  case  bQ  protracted,  may,  I  think,  be 
collected  from  this  circumstance ;  that  a  Sinking  Fund  of  one  per; 

been  made  by  Parliament  for  paying  off,  within  forty-five  years,  the  whole  of 
the  capital  stock  to  be  created  by  such  loan,  from  thenceforth,  at  the  end  of 
every  quarter  subsequent  to  the  day  on  which  the  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  by 
which  sach  loans  shall  be  created,  shall  have  received  the  Royal  Assent,  an 
additional  «om  shall  be  set  apart  out  of  ttie  monies  composing  the  coinolidated 
fond,  and  ^all  be  issued  at  the  said  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  by  them  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  the  total  annual  amount  of 
whicb  additional  sum  shall  be  equal  to  one  hundredth  part  of  the  capital  stock 
^ineate4  by  sQclLipaos/' 
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ceat.  opemtiBf^  at  cwnpound  intpfesty  and  suppoang.  the  mte  of 
that  interest  to  be  iiivariaibly  tkree  pec  oent.  wilt  cedeem  a  capital 
equal  to  one  handled  times  i%»  amount^  in  Itltle  more  tkan  forty^five 
years*     It  may  here  be  necessary  to.  remind  the  OMntnittee,  that 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  c^M»peL  the  pvblic  cradil^r  to  accept  the 
repayment  of  his  stock  at  any  pric^  below  par  :*«^at  par  every  por- 
tion of  the  poUic  debt  is  r^eemable ;  but  below  that  price^  the 
State^  Hke  any  other  purchaser^  may  go  into  the  market,  and  buy 
at  the  price  of  the  day*      No\m^  the  great  bulk  of  our  debt,  a& 
every  body  knows,  consists  of  a  ihree  per  cent,  stock ;  and  we 
have  qone  whicb  has  been  funded  at  a  lower  rate.     Consequently^ 
the  l6west  rate  of  compound  interest,  at  which  the  Sinking  Fund 
can  improve,  is  three  per  cent.     It  is  the  rate  at  wbick.it  wouldr 
improve,  if  Hie  three  per  cent,  stock  was  uniformly  paid  off  at  par. 
Li  proportion  its  the  stock,  instead  of  being  paid  off^  is  purdiased 
below  pax,  is  that  rate  ef  improvement  of  the  Sinking  Fund  inr 
creased.     But,  forasmuch  as  a  one  per  cent.,  Sinking  Fund,  eon«t 
stsntly  operating  at  ihr^e  pet-  cent,  would  redeem  the  capital  of  any 
leen  in  a  peviod  of  about  fbrty«five  years,  it  follows,  from'  there 
being  no  stock  below  that  rate  of  interest,  that  forty-five  years  ia 
the  ultimate  term  to  which  the  liquidation  of  any  debt>  having*  a 
Sinking  Fund  of  one  per  cent,  can,  by  possibility,  be  postponed. 
}t.  is  the  maximum  of  time  which  t^  redemption  would  require, 
cm  the  supposition  of  the  Sinking  Fund  being  nnif orally  reatrtiinedy 
by  the  most  florishing  state  of  public  credit,  to  the  minimum  of 
velocity  at  which  it  can  proceed.    \Now  it  is  a  fact,  not  immatmal 
to  the  present  discussion^  that  for  the  last>  fifty  years,  ike  three  per 
cents  have  never  once  been  at  par;  that,  within  that  period,  they 
have  been  below  fifty,  and  that  for  the  last  tw^ty  years  (that  is^ 
since  this  law  of   179^  began  to  take  effect,)  their  average  price 
has  not  exceeded  sixtv-seven. 

Let  us,  then,  see  what  has  been,  and,  is,  the  practical  applica- 
tion,of  this  law  of  1792  to  the  loans  wiaich^  since  ttiat  year,  liav^ 
h^m  reised  for  the  public  aervic&  Wbim  a  looo  is  wanted^  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  actttig  on  behalf  of  the  Ptiblic,  sig- 
nifies to  the  parlies  disposed  to  lend  their  money,,  the  particnlai: 
stocks  in  i^^hivUii^  i^^£^)i^  to  f4ind  tbejloan.  U^  at  the  same  timc^ 
or  at  any  time  before  the  contract,  he  has  it  in  contetnpbidoi^  to 
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make  any  prdvimon  (i^t  &»  r^&impiimp  ot  swit  lotny 4iiber  limk  ft 
one  per  cent.  Si&kio^  J^tidy  be  Would  of  course  apprise  ihe  fnititi' 
of  the  nature  of  that  provinoti ;  but  if  he  ibouid  Remain  silcHnt  on 
tbk  poiut^  die  hm  declares-  to  (hetn>  without  any  confirMadod 
from  him  (and,  in. point  of  foet^  i  bdieve  1  may  add,  that  on  no 
oecasion  hacre  tbey  ever  demsmded  or  received  any  such  coidirma* 
tixm),  that  a  Siliktng  Fund  of  one  per  cent  ¥t'Ai  issue  of  course^ 
and  will  be  employed  at  cotnponind  intere^^  for  the  gradiiat  redttnp-* 
tioQ  of  the  new  stsock  about  to  be  created.  Knowing  this,  th« 
hnders  are  mdl  mMiwte  that  the  ^cacy  of  lliis  Sinking  Fund  wilt  be 
iQ  proportion  to  the  depression  of  the  stock  which  thiey  are  to 
receive  in  return  for  iheir  money  ;-^if  a  three  pear  cent,  stoclc,  lor 
instance,  be  what  diey  are  to  receive,  and  the  pri<;e  at  whieb  it  ia 
taken  be  ^0;  the  Sinking  Fund  wtfl  be  equid  to  tm>  percent, 
on  the  money-  catpilal  borrowed ;  and  the  rate,  in  potifl  of  ttme^ 
at  which  the  redemption  will  then  proceed,  wftl<be  that'd^abcnit 
twentyithi^e,  instead  of  fort}-five,  years.  Thus,  in-pitopiMrtioii  fo 
the  depression  edcisting  at  the  time,  does  this  Srnking- Fund  oper^ 
ate  at  once  as  all  intprdved  dtieck  to  prevent  a  further  fall,  and 
as  a  powerfiiA  lever  to  produce,  at  no  distant  period,  a  probaMn 
rise  in  the  market.  What  i^  the  consequence  i  Why,  that  the 
lenders  are  enabled  and  induced,  or,  if  you  will,  by  thecompeti^ 
tion  which  efsiiffs  among  them,  compelled,  to  give  better  terms  to 
the  Public.  ^  These  better  terms  are  the  advantage  which,  in  every 
past  loan,  the  conutry  has  demed  fmm  a  one  per  cent.  Sinkin||| 
Fund ;  but  it  is,  as  I  conceit,  an  advantage  obtained  by  incurriiig 
an  obligation^  froih  ^bicih  we  are  niit  now  at  liberty  to  departi 
The  aclvantag^^  aild  tli^  obiigalio«i'  are  reoiprtroai ;  diey  both  com^ 
menee  ^ith  the-  e^mmetlcemeot  of  the  contract,  afid*  from  thut 
moment  we  m%  not  at  liberty  to  keep  the  oiie>  and  19  disregard  thri 
other. 

If  I  baVe  had  the  gobd  fortune  to  make  mysPelf  understood  in 
Khe  principles  whidh  I  htfve  fl<Hv  ^ated,  I  should  hdp«  that  Gentle^ 
men  would  be  db(e'toiollo#  me  in  the  application  of  tlhMk  lb  dus 
eisistifig  state  df  oiir  Sinking  Fund,  and  to  ^  plan  now*  under 
cotisideratton.         '  * 

The  Itmm  madc<  ^cetheyiear  ^79^^  witbaoriie^exceptidiisi  vildtA 
I  rtiaM  httVtf  6teMoW  t^  Mplai»  pti^sently,  b«v»  bea»  made  ^Mim 
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Sidckhg:  Sttid '  oft  obe  per  eent.  If  GeatHeinen  jecoUect  what  hs» 
been^lhe  general  price  of  the  stocks  sinee  tbe  bi'eaking  out  of  the 
wary  they  wiil^  I  am  3uVe^  thkik  that  Govemment  acted' very  wisely 
IB  preferring  this  mode  of  redemplion  to  the  less- efficacious  modes 
lyliich  were  open  to  them  under  the  other  akeroatkire  of  the  Act. 
'  Thefounddtionof  the  new  system  now  proposed  to  us  is  this  i-^^ 
l»>y  ^Right  Honorable  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequec, 
construes'  the  Act  of  179^^  as  leaving  Parliament  at  liberty  to  re- 
gulate and  mocfifyy  according  to  its  discretion,  in  anymanmrj  andat 
mkjf  timtf  the  redemption  of  the  whole  debt  contracted  under  the 
lenas  of  that  Act^  provided  the  final  liquidation  of  each  of  those 
separate  loans,  which  together  constitute  the  i^gr^ate  of  timt 
debt,  is  not  protracted  beyond  the  full  period  of  forty-five  years. 

Tbe  qvestion  of  public  fiiitb,  wUch  arises  upon  this  constructioOy 
^;r-^whether,  having  made  our  option,  at  the  tme  of  ihe  contract 
for  each  loan,  in  favor  of  a  one  per  ceht.  Sinking  Fund,  and  hav- 
ing jreceiy^  the  benefit  accruing  from  that  optioii,  the  issue  of 
thatolie'per  cent,  from  the  Exchequer^  and  its  progressive  accii* 
lmri«tiou,'aiid  uninterrupted  application,  be  m^t ^i€»c^or^il  condir 
lions  of  the  contract  itself^  from  which  we  are*not  at  liberty  to 
deviate^  so  long  as  any  part  of  that  loan  shall  contadue  unre- 
deemed? 

'  Now^  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  clause  which  has  been  read  to 
authorise  any  option  subsequent  to  the  time  of  making  the  con- 
tract, is  quite  dear.  Tbe  enactment  is  imperative,  the  words  of 
it  are  peremptory,  and  admit  but  of  one  construction:  ''If  provi>* 
sion  shall  myt  have  Seen  made  by  Parliament  for  paying  off  within 
forty-five  yeara  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  to  k*  created  bysuch 
loan.''  These  words  cannot  be  understood  a&  having  reference 
to^  any  but  a  provision  antecedent  to,  or,  at  di#.  utmost,  actually 
concurrent  with,  the  formation  of  the  contract.  Well,  Sir,  the 
clause  proicee^ds  ^s:  ''From  thenceforth  at  the  end  of  every 
quiifiiPf  subse^ent  to  the  day,  on  which  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
uritick  mich  lo2^  shall  be  created,  sl^  have  received  the  Royal 
Assttdty  an.addittiKial  sum  shall  be  set  apart  out  of  the  monies 
composing  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  shall  be  issued  at  the  saiql 
xeceipt  of  the  EoLchequer,  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
of  EngjLmdx  ^o  be  by  them  pltii^d  ^  tp  the  accQuot;  ef  th^ 
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Commissiooers  fot  die  teduction  of  the  national  :debt;'l}ietotii^ 
annual  amount  of  which  addkioaal  sum  shall  bei  equal:  to^one* 
hundreddi  part  of  the  capital  stock  created  by  such  loans.!'  HeA. 
the  enactment  ends.*  If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  theX<egisla^ 
tnre  to  reserve  to  itself  a  ambsequatt  power  of  ^eir^iig  to  Ifae  6r^ 
alternative  of  fortjf^five  years,  shoHld  we  nofhave  found. at  die 
end  of  Ais  clause  some,  words* declaratory  of  ihia  ihtenl3on.??t-fiame 
*^  until/'  or  other  such  word^  to  qualify  that  peremptory  /'/Aeii00>>» 
forty  which  goVems.  this  part  of  the  enactment  ?i  It  is<jast.«i« 
clear,  dien,  from  the  whole  of  this  clause,  both- from  what  it  says^ 
and  from  what  it  omits  to  say,  that  we  have  no  subsequent  option; 
as\it  is  dear  that  we  have  such  aa  option  at  theiime  of  makioi^Sthe 
contract.  By  the  fiiilii  section  of  the  same  Act,  it  is  directed  <dat 
''The  Sinkii^  Fund  ot  eBch  separate  loan  sliaU  .be^et  apart,  attd 
issued  at  Ae^  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  at  ihe  end  of  each  ^ariter 
m  the  order  in  which  mch  hahs  shall  have  respectwely  taken 
place/'  And  the  eighdt  section  *{^o¥ides,  that  all  ftuch  Smkaiig  Fimds 
ahfldl  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  debt  ;-'-:that  all  stoclc  re(J6^^ 
ed  shall  be  transferred  to  the  account  of  the  same  Commissioneh 
for  the  redmtion  of  the  ikationitldebt,  to  whom  the  oueper  cents* 
are  issued,  and  he  placed  to  their  account ;  and  lasdy,  that  the 
-separate  Sinking  Fund  of  each  new  loan,  and  also  the  (divMeads 
payable  on  any  stock  redeemed  or  purchased  in  £ach  quarter^ahM 
be  placed  to  a.  separate  account  in  the  name  of  the  said  Commii^ 
ncmers,  to  be  kept  in  consequence  of  every  such  loan  respectlvelyl! 

This  Act,  therefore,  positivdy  enjoins  three  things  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  ev^y  loan  that  has  been  raised  wj^  a  one  percent. 
Sinking  Fund:  first,  the  ri^ular  quarterly  iisue  of  that  000 
per  cent,  from  the  Exehequer,  tp  be  laid  out  <f  uarterly  in  the  rh 
demption  or  purchase  of  stoA ;  seepndly,  that  ^l^  stock  so.  re- 
deemed or  purchas^d  shall  be  transferred  to  die  CommissioBciss 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  ^nd  the  dividends  of  sa^ 
stock  carried  to  the  same  account  as  the  me  per  cent,  issued  quar- 
terly from  the  exchequer ;  and,  thirdly^  th^  ^  distinct  accoMiltaMl 
be  kept  of  the  progress  made  by  e^ch  separate  one  per  cent,  a^ 
the  dividends  arising  from  it,  in  the  redei|^;>tion  of  the  spec^  lo^n 
for  the  liquidation  of  which  that  one  per  cept;«.  was  assij^d*  •    v^ 

This  Act  doe«  not  in  terms  pr^si;ri|)e  ^ny  period  when  ^p  w^ 
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^i  tke  6ne  per  cent,  on  eaeh  lepftrate  laan,  and  its  acmoMdatioiy 
at  compound  intel^st,  shall  cease  and  determme;  famt  as  by  (hia 
Aeti  each  loan  is  a  separate  debt^  with  its  own  dialanct'Stfikiog 
Siio^;  and  as  that  Sinking  Fund  can  havie  no  other  appboation 
thail  the  liquidatioii  of  the  patticidar  loas^  in'  respect  ^of  wiucb  it 
was  originaUy  issued ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  thaty  according  to  die 
mtent  and  oneaning^  of  the  Act,  tha  wbcie  cbavge  of  such  io^n/as 
vnell  for  interest  as  for  ^king  f^und,  is  set>  free,  and  rev^rts>  tO 
the  Cioasolklated  Fund  as  soon  as  i^iat  liqudalipn  is  comj^Iet* 
ed.  This  construction  of  the  law  will  not  bb  disputed  by  aiiy 
one. 

:  JL^  Its  w)w  esaunine  Ivbethier  the  present  plan  of  «iy  Right  Ho* 
tuimble  Friend  is  cX^itsistent  with  the  three  cotiditions  prescribed  by 
this  Act.     With  the  quarterly  issue  from-  the  eiiehdquer  of  the  se- 
veral one  per  cents  in  respect  of  each  loan/ die  plan**  does  not  in* 
Mrfcre,     But  does  it  not  break  iu  upon  the  concurrent  application 
df  these  several  one  per  cents  to  the  reduction  of  their  respective 
loans,  as  well  as  upon  the  transfer  of  the  stock  purchased.byeacSiof 
these  separate  Sinking  Funds,  and  the' application  of  the  dividends 
utisiog  from  that  stock  ?    That  it  does,  and  to  what  degree  it  does 
96,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  from  the  simple  statement  that 
stqr  Hrght  Honorable  Fri^nd*s  practical  measure,  for  withdraw- 
itag  in  the  n^xt  four  years,  between  seven  and  eight  millions  from 
<lbe  aggregate  Sinking  Fund,  rests  altogether  upon  the  assumption, 
that  no  one  of  the  several  Sinking  Funds  which  havei  been  issued  hi 
nepedof  the  different  loans  made  since  1793  (that  is,  in  respect 
.#f  the  whole  debt  of  the  present  war,  to  which  alone  they  areap* 
piicable),  has  yet  be*un  to  operate :— that  the  loan  of  1793,  for 
-jnatancei  and  so  on  of  every  subsequent  year,  remains  as  yet  noaa- 
teiled  by  its  specific  Sinkif^  Fund.     My  Right  Honorable  Friend 
having  thus,  very  eouveniefttly  for  bis  purpose,  assumied  that  the 
W^le  of  thepubHe  debt  contracted  si«ice  1792,  has  faith^tohad 
90  Sinhmg  F^nd  tst  tH  applied  to  it ;  he  with  equal  ease,  assumes, 
Ml  the  neyt  p)aee,  that  the  whole  of  the  debt  prior  to  I791S  is  actu-* 
'  iHy  paid  off.  Now  this  debt  amounted  to  958  miliioiis ;  and  for  its 
siftpavafo  liquidation^  Mr.  Pitt  estabfished  the  original  Sinking  Fund 
of  one  mSlieiti  m  I7M-    That  m'dtion  (which,  Yor  die  sake  of  dis- 
#qgi98hiog  irfNrm  the  ^iifie  per  oenl.  Sinking  Fttnd»,  I  dudl  call 
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die  did  SiakkigFund)  with  iKnne  other  aid  afforded  to  lt,,bavifi§ 
cotttimied  to  accuoiiilite  at.  cbnipouud  interest  ever  since  1786, 
has  actually  reduced  nbout  d7  out  of  the  £38  nullioiiSy  which  formed 
the  old  debt.  Of  the  new  debt  about  1 16  millions  have  been  paid 
off  by  the  several  one  per  ceuts  issued  fron  the  Exchequer  fo^ 
tltfllt^  purpose.  Tktei  is  the  abstract  of  tlie  acco«tflt  as  it  actually 
stands  in  llie.bouks  oS  the  CauHiMssionera  for  the  reductioa  of  tt^ 
national  debt.  But,  in  the  face  of  thi^  account,  we  are  now  cat* 
led  upon  to  resolve,  that  ihe  whole  of  the  old>  and  mot  one. shilling 
of  the  new  d^bt^  ha^  been  redeetned.  How  iliy  Right  H.oncu'able 
Fnendcatirecottcilesuch  a  resolution  with  the  Act  of  179^  i  am 
utterly  at«ia»  to  coi^cture.  . .  . 

fiuly  leaving  Uiis  task  to  bi^  ingesiuit^,  1  mu^t  observe  to  the 
Commitittey  first,  Ibat  the  vefy  foundation  of  his  assumption,  that 
tbft  old  debt  has  been  paid  off^  is  laid  in  thie  circumstance  of  our 
iMiving  incumed  a  hew  debt  of  a  much  larger  amount ;  and  secondly^ 
thitt,  ^ven  alloffring  bim  that  asstunption,  be  Ivoukl  not  have  been 
ld>le  to  erect  hia  presem  scheme  upon  it,  if  the  credit  of  the  coun* 
iry  bdd  not  been  for  the  last  tiventy  years  tnaterially  impaired  by  the 
pressure  of  tbat  new  debt.  On  the  one  hand^  had  the  Sinking 
Fund  been  o^ralbig  at  three  p^r  efent.  during  that  period,  he 
could  not  have  touched  it^  even  under  his  'Own  construction,  of  the 
A^of  179^:  on  tlie  other  hatid,  had  ibe  price  of  the  stocks  been 
ftili  lower  tbali  it  has  beeo^  he  we^sld  have  taben  from  that  Sinkiiig; 
I^ttd still  more  largely  than  be  b  now^, according  to  his  own  rule^ 
enaUad  to  take.  This  then  is  die  new  doctrine  of  the  Siting 
Fund  f^^^*dmt  having  been  originally  established  '^  to  prevent  the 
intottfeivient  and  dangerous  accumulation  of  debt  hereafter;"  (to 
Itorrow  the  vefy  tvords  of  the  Act)^  and  for  the  siipport  and  iith 
{Rrovemant  of  public  credit ;  it  ib  in  the  ddbitmulatioii  of  benrv  debt 
that  my  Right  Honoriible  Frfend  flnd^  at  ooce  the  means  and  the 
pret^e  for  evading  that  Sinking  Fund  :  and  the  degree  of  the  de« 
presliQii  6f  public  credit^  is  with  him  the  measure  of  thfe  extent  to 
t^dll  tlmt  invasion  mdy  be  carried*  And  tliis  is  the  system  of 
whidi  it  is  ^avely  predicated,  that  it  is^no  departure  from  the  let- 
tir,  anduo  vioIktioB  of  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  179^  ;  and  of  which 
#e  Itro  desittd  aafidusly  to  believe^  that  it  is  only  the  following  up, 
Afid  tu^ii9fihg  a{>on^  the  original  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt ! — of  which 
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measure  the  dear  and  g^Termog  intention  wdS|  that  every  future 
loan!  should,  from  the  moment  of  iU  creation,  carrj  with  it  the* 
seedsof  its  destruction;  and  that  the  course  of  its  r^mbiirsement 
should,  from  that  moment,  be  placed  beyond  tlie  discretion  and 
the  control  of  Parliament. 

It  appears  to: me  to  be  so  iitipossible  that  any  tnan  sfaonld  en- 
tertain a  serious  opinion  that  the  meatuie  of  my   Right  HonocaUe 
Friend  c^n  be  carried  into  effect  without  ci  departure  froin   the  Ad 
of  17{^,  and  a  consequent  violation  of  ttie  contracts  mdde  under 
tliat  Act,  that  I  could  really  wish,  before  we  proceed  one>step  in 
this  business,  that  the  intended  arrangement  of  my  Right  Hooorar 
ble  Friend  should  be  submitted  as  a  case  for  legal  opUon  wkb  a 
reference  to  that  Act.     This,  I  think,  is  the  least  thai  we.cwAdo  in 
fairness  to  the  whole  body  of  the  public;  creditor*  of  the 'Stale; 
iii4io,  be  it  remembered,  when  they  are  at  issue  with  you  upon  the 
extent  of  the  obligations  which  their,  contract  has  iipipoaed  upon 
70U,  have  no  appeal  but  from  your  power  to  your  jnetice.     Letiis 
«how  them,  if  we  can,  by  the  authority  of  the  great  limkaaries  of 
the  law,  that  we  have  right  on  our  side,  when  we  are  about  to  iar 
terfere  with  the  accumulation,  and  to  internipt  the  application,  o{ 
the  one  per  cent.  Sinkii^  Funds  issued  under  the  ActoM7961-    I 
should  wish  to  ask  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  expound  i  this 
statute,  alki  I  now  ari^  my  R^ht  Honorable  Friend  ;—tf,  under 
this  statute,  we  can  carry  our  interference  to  the  extent  proposed, 
; what  is  thereto  prevent  our  going  a  step  furthm*,  and  meddling 
with  the  issue  of  the  one  per  cent,  itself  P    The  issue,,  the  applicar 
tion,  the  accumulation,  are  all  governed  by  the.  same  'enactments, 
without  any  proviso  or  exception,  to  enable  us  to  vary  or  »edify 
the  one  more  than  the  other.    1  should  also  wish  that  .my  Right 
Honorable  Friend  would  tell  me  how  soon,  after  contracting  for 
a  loan  with  a  one  per  cent.  Sinking  Fund,  he.coiiceivei.  this  right 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Public  to  commence?     Does>.it 
b^n  with  the  first  quarteily  issue,  or  with  the  tenth  or  twentieth  ^ 
If  not  with  the  first,  why  not  as  well  with  the  first  as  with  any  sub- 
sequent one  ?    And,  if  with  the  first,  does  my  Right  Honorable 
Friend  iconceive,  that,  after  bargaining  for  a  loan  (that  of  laat  year 
for  instance)  he  would  be  at  liberty,  without  the  consent  of  the 
contractors^  to  direct  the  dividends  arising  from  the  first  quarterjly 
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issue  pf  the  one  per  cent.  Sinkbg  FUnd  annexed  to  that  loan,  net 
to  be  applied  in  «id  of  the  second  quarterly  isfue,  in  the  piutdiaM 
of  stock  i  If  this  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  original 
contractor^  in  ike  first  year  of  the  loan,  ho.w>wpald  it  be  consistent 
with  feith  towards  die  alienee,  of  that  contractor^  iai  any  subsequent 
year  of  the  same  loan?  And  how  is  my  Right  Honorable  Friend 
to  distinguish  between  the  stockholders,  who  are  the  qriginaji  coi(- 
tractorsy  and  those  who  have  since  purchased  from  them  i 

In  a  case  of  this  nature  it  is  not  immaterial  to  inquire  what  has 
been  the  general  understanding  upon  the  subject.  I  will  not  dep 
tain  the  Committee  with  what  has  heeix  said  and  written  out.  of 
doors^  thou^  I  could  accumulate  from  that  source  many  great  au- 
thorities; but  I  will  refer  them  at  once  to  one  originating  among 
ourselves^  sanctioned  by  a  report  oi  a  CommMt^e  of  this  Hous^ 
never  referred  to>  but  wilh  the  just  praise  which  is  due  to  accurate 
feseardi>,  sound  decision,  and.  correct,  discrimination  ;  a  R€|K>rt,f(ir 
wlticb  we  lire  more  immedintely  indebted  to  the  .most  distinguish- 
ed authority  in  this  House ;'  now,  in  virtue  of  his  high  office,  him- 
self  one  of  tb&  ConMnissiotiers.for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt- 
Sir,  the  Fkst  Report  of  the  CoMmittee  of  Finance  of  the  year 
1797  relates  to  the  puUio  debt  and  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  it  con- 
cludes widi  these  remarkable  words :  *^  The  old  Sinking  Fund,  aC- 
4er  reachii^  thasnm  of  four  millions,  is  no  longer  made  applicable 
by  law  to  the  dtsefaaige  ^.compound  interest  of  what  may  then  re- 
main of .  the  old  debt,'  but  the  operation  of  the  new  Sinkii^ 
Fund  is  to  conimue  at  compound  interest  till  the  new  debt  shall  be 
totally  disohai^ed/'  It  is  impossible  to.  mistake  the  object  or 
meaning  of  this  sentence.  By  marking  the  difference  between  tl^e 
old  Sinking  Fund  and  the  ttew,  between  the  law  of  1786  and  that 
of  179^,  it  most  forcibly  delineates  the  true  character  of  the  latter. 
,  Respectiag  the  most  distinguished  Committee  th^t  made  this  Re- 
port^ it  is  only  neqessory  to  ask,  with  your  present  Speaker  for  its 
.Chairman,  if  it  is  too  much  to  assunie  that  tlie  Public  had  a  right 
lo  look  to  this.  Report  for  the  thie  constmctionof  the  Act  of  1799, 
and  to  rest,  upon  it,  as  a  guarantee  tliat  that  construction  would  be 
faithfully  adhered. to  and  observed  i 

'  The  present  Speaker,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  im 
1797-. 
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t  But  my  R^ht  Hon^able  Friend  mainlj  nsto  his  prdKtrt  coa^ 
vimctioii  o#  thtd  Atl  upon  what  lie  infers  mme  Aaw  beefi  Ibe^pn 

'  ttKm  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  ftAd  tfai«  inference  he  draws  partly  A'ocn  certain 
fifiancial  eirmi^fiiiients  wbkb  Mr.  Pitt  brouglit  torward  between 
Ae^  years  T79Band  1800,  and  partly  from  his  concvrreace  in.th^ 
•imiiigeaieta  of  Mr.  Addington  (now  Lord  SidmouthX  in  the  year 
1802. 

If  my  Right  Honorable  Friend  bad  heen  able  to  eall  to  his  aid 
the  clear  and  positive  authority  of  Mr«  Pitt,  much  as  i  venemte 
drat  anthority^  1  could  oot^  in  s»ch  a  dae  as  this,  aUow  it  to  coim 
fimnd  tbe  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  a  contract  founded  upon 
l&ektter  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  the  facte  to  which  mj 
R^fat  Honorable  Friend  refers,  ^eem  to  roe  in  no  degree  ta  war* 
'MM  the  conclusion  which  he  atteioptf  to  draw  firom  them. 

What  ftre  those  facts  ?  Why,  that>  in  179^,  t79»^  atid  1800^ 
Hr.  Pitt  taised  a  part  of  the  loan  'wailtad  for  the  s«rvi«9  of  those 
years  without  a  one  per  cent»  Sinking  ^Fttiid ;  and  ibat .  he  concitfs>^ 
red  in  a  sithilar  course  adopted  by  Mr.*  Addington  in  18Q2.  H» 
first  question  that  arises  npoil  tbb  stiitcsneot  of  this  fact  is  thif :  did 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.' Addington^  al  the  time  of  maiing  those  loan^, 
|rir6pose  no  other  provision  f>rdieir*  redemption  within  forty *five 
years  P  Because,  if  they  did  propose  any  other,  it  is  dbviousthat 
they  only  availed  themselves  of  that  alternative  whidi  was  left  to 
Aem  by  the  law.  Now,  in  th«  first  pta<5e,  what  did  Mr.  Put  do? 
In  17QB;  for  the  first  time,  he  had  r^ourse  to  a  plan  for  raising  a 
large  portioti  of  th«  supplies  withki  the  year.  Hia  avowed-  oix^ect 
in  this  bold  measure^  was  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  accumulation  Of 

-  d^bt,  and  to  restore  public  Credit^  at  that  time  very  mrneh  depress- 
ed. As  an  essential  part  of  his  plan,  he  therefore  laid  down  the 
priticiple,  that,  in  whatever  amoitnt  the  sum  borrowed  within  the 
ye&r  should  exceed  the  sum  i^edeemed  by  the  ordinary  Sinking  Fund, 
provision  should  be  made  for  paying:  off  such  an  eX4^9  within  a 
Tery  few  years,  by  some  more  powerftit  means  tlikn  a  one  per 
cent.  Sinking  Fund.  For  executing  this  {5ufpo^,  he  charged  the 
interest  of  so  much  of  the  loan  of  the  y^r  (considering  that  pet- 
tion  of  it  as  a  temporary  or  war*loan  only)  as  exceeded  the  amonat 
of  the  whole  Sinking  Fund,  upon  the  total  produce  of  the  war- 
tastes  ;  and  instead  of  an  immediate  one  per  Cent  Sinking  Vixtid,  ^e 
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;»sigiied  the  whole  amouol  of  those  taxes^  except  whAt  ifras  iwfat* 
gitd  for  thepftjmetitof  the  loterest  of  the  frar»loaii)  to  lbe*iixcl»* 
Mve  purpose  of  entirely  liqttidaliiig  tbat  loan;*  such  l^uidatioii.  toi 
eoanueoce  wkh  tiheclose  of  the  war ;  and  the  war^^aies  to  be  co^ 
tiiiued  tintil  it  was  coin^te4J'  Nowinwhat  terms  does  my  Ri^ 
Honorable  Friend  allude  to  this  measure  in  his  pErinted  Slatemeotf? 
He  says,  (pag^  ^),  that  it  was  *'  to  rtpay,  within  a^rap  yt<tts:  of* 
Or  theeouejusian  of  ptaccy  all  debt  contracted  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  each  year/'  Then  if  '^  these  few  years^ 
were  likely  to  fail  within*  forty-^ftve  ytors  from  17^8,  Mr.  Ktt  was 
cotnpietely  \varranted>  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  aubetitattng  this 
reversionary  Sinking  Fund  for  an  immediate  one  per  cent.  The  is* 
tention  with  which  Mr«  Pitt  acted  is  obvious,  tbat  of  greatly  adding 
to,  instead  of  imparing,  the  ^stiiefigth  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  But 
then,  said  my  Right  Honorable  Friend  in  his  opening  speedk^  '^  the 
««^ar  might 4iave continued  forty4£tre  years;  and  in  that  case  theat 
^^^taxes  could  not  have  beeaRpplkd  to  the  purpose  oi  redeediiiig 
debt^  What  inference  he  wishes  us  to  draw  from  this  rather  strain^ 
edsuppositiony  I  ain  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  but  before  he  caa 
avail  himsetf  >of  it^  as  bearing  in  any  way  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  autfaoa^ 
ity,  he  m«st  begin  by  showing  not  only  that  when  the  plan  of  i79tf 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  contemplated  the  possibility 
-of  the  war  being  protracted  to  forty-iive  years  from  tbat  time;  but 
alsb,  that  having  such  contingency  in  his  contemplation,  he  had  for* 
Ther  made  up  his  mind,  in  the  event  of  its  being  realized,  not  to 
provide  any  other  Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of  these  war^ 
loans.  This  is  a  task  which  I  think  my  Right  Honorable  Friend 
will  scarcely  attempt. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Addington*s  measure.  In  1 802  (being 
somewhat  less  than  forty*five  years  from  179^)  peace  had  beem 
made,  it  was  then  thought  expedient  at  once  to  repeal  the  income 
tax,  instead  of  continuing  it  until  the  liquidation  of  the  war-loans 
had  been  effected.  It  is  not  material  now  to  consider  whether  this 
measure  was  very  politic,  or  altogether  consistent  with  die  pledge 
given  to  the  public  creditor  for  the  redemption  of  the  war^oans 
by  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax.  -  But  what  is  much  to  the 
present  purpose,  is  to  ascertain,  whether^  when  these  war4oatis, 
by  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  were  throwii  back  upon  the  ordinary  pfb- 
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nsioti  of  the  Act  of  179^9  ^  Sinking  Fund,  conristenf  with  that  Act, 
was  or  was  not  provided  i  These  war-loans,  togedier  with  the. 
Joan  raised  for  the  service  of  the  year  1802,  amounted  to  a  capital 
of  near  90  miUions  of  stock.  To  this  capital  no  one  per  cent,  was 
aflotted ;  but  was  not  reoourse  had  to  theodii^  alternative  of  the 
Act  f  Most  certainly  it  was.  Without  going  into  minute  details, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  a  reversionary  Sinking  Fund  was 
treated,  to  commence  indeed  in  about  twelve  to  fifteen  years  fron;i 
that  time,  but  to  be  of  such  efficacy  when  it  should  commence, 
and  to  be  so  greatly  accelerated  by  subsequent  adcfitions  in  its  ^pro- 
gress,  as,  under  the  most  unfavorable  supposition,  to  be  certain  of 
reducing  the  whole  of  this  debt,  within  fortyrfive  years.  This  re^ 
irer»onary  Sinking  Fund  was  to  arise  in  the  following  manner :— * 
by  continuing  the  o/^  Sinking  Fund  at  compound  interest  aff^r,:it 
should  have  reached  its  maximum  of  four  millions ; .  and  by  conti- 
nuing also  die  new  Sinking  Fund  or  aggregate  of  the  one  per  cents 
pf  the  loans  since  179^,  after  such  one  per  cents  dtould  have  liqui* 
dated  the  several  loans  in  respect  of  which  they  were  originaHj  is- 
sued. Elaborate  Tables  were  laid  before  the  House,  clearly  show* 
ingthat  these  funds  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  objoet.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  Act  of  1802  which  is  a  departure  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  170^« 

The  Act  of  1802,  it  is  true,  has  prescribed  a  modef  of  executr 
ing  its  intended  purpose  very  inconvenient  in  other  respects ;  but 
in  principle,  it  affords  neither  justification  nor  precedent  for  the 
measure  now  in  contemplation.  It  is  in  substance  no  more  a  dcr 
parture  from  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1792,  than  the  Sinking  Fund 
of  five  per  cent,  annexed  to  the  loan  of  1 807,  or  any  other  speci- 
fic mod^  of  redemption  diflEerent  from  a  one  per  cent.  The  one  per 
cent,  is  die  general  rule ;  the  other  is  the  exception,  but  it  is  ane3(r 
ception  to  which  we  have  a  right  to  resort,  at  the  time  of  making 
a  new  loan,  as  often  as  we  think  it  is  for  the  g^snerM  interest  so 
to  do. 

Having  now  examined  the  inferences  upon  which  Mr.  Pi£t*8  au- 
thority in  favor  of  the  plan  is  assumed,  I  might  safely  leave  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  and  of  tlie  Public ;  but ,  I  must 
go  one  step  further.  A  sense  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  as  well  to 
the  public^  as  to  Mr.  Pitt's  niefnory,  induc^^  vc^e  to  sf^te.  the  ffM^t 
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\fiach  I  am  IloM^  ftbout  to  mention ;  and  for  the  accuracy  of  wbidf 
lamready^  ifnecessary,  to  pledge  my  honor  and  every  thing  most 
dear  to  me  in  the  world. 

-  In  1802,  ivhen  men's  minds  were  turned  to  these  subjects  by  the 
plan  then  before  the  House,  a  person  of  great  skill  in  calculation, 
and  of  great  ingenuity  in  subjects  of  political  economy,  put  into 
nyy  hands  some  observations  which  he  had  committed  to  writing  on 
tiie  subject  of  consolidating  the  old  and  new  debts,  and  the  <dd 
and  new  Sinking  Fufids.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  came  was 
tills,  'tiiat  we  ought,  at  stated  intervals  (I  think  of  seven  years),  to 
measure  the  proportion  of  the  whole  Sinking  Fund  to  the  whole 
debt ;  and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  excess  of  tiie  Sinking  Fund 
^er  and  above  what  would  be  requisite  for  extinguishing  the  un- 
redeemed debt  in  forty*five  years,  such  excess  might  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Parliament.  I  own  that  I  was  struck  with  the  plau- 
sibility of  tilts  scheme,  at  least  as  applicable  to  a  state  of  peace ;  and 
having  obtained  the  author's  permission,  if  not  at  his  request  (I  now 
forget  which)  I  commimicated  his  scheme  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Pitt 
rejected  it  at  once  with  die  most  pointed  reprobation  of  its  prioci* 
pie ;  and  1  perfectly  recollect,  than  when  I  rather  stood  up  for  the 
measure  as  a  peace-arrangement,  he  said,  that  whenever  the  tine 
should  come  that  the  diminution  of  the  rate  of  interest  was  felt  to 
be  an  evil,  he  had  other  ideas  as  to  the  best  mode  of  obviating  that 
evil,  by  converting  it  to  a  great  public  advantage ;  and  that,  m  a 
state  of  war,  the  plan  would  be  ruinous  and  inadmissible.  1  well 
remember  some  still  harsher  terms  which  Mr.  Pitt  applied  to  this 
isu^estion,  but  I  wUl  not  repeat  them,  because  it  is  in  principle  and 
in  effect  the  same  measure  as  that  of  my  Right  Honorable  Fneiid. 
But  if  they  are  die  same  in  principle,  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
time  and  lof  1802  ave  widely  different.  In  1802  we  were  in  a  state 
of  peace;  credit  was  high,  the  accunEiulation  of  unredeemed  debl 
was  much  smaller  than  at  present,  without  any  expectation  at  that 
moment  that  it  would  be  necessary  soon  to  add  to  that  accOmnla- 
tion.  In  IBIS,  we  are  engaged  in  a  most  extensive  war,  our  cre- 
dit very  nwcfa  impaired,  our  unredeemed  debt  increased,  and  now 
anoMa^ly  increasing  in  a  most  alarming  degree. 

Hare  then  is  die/direet  teatintony  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  opposidoft  to 
vague  fafetences ;  and.1  have  no  manner  of  doubt  diat>  if  bis  voice 
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c<mld  now  be  beiMfd  'aqnongat  U8^  my  Right  Hoa*  J?rimXs  phu 
would  »ot  endure  far  a  single  hour. 

That  plan,  in  its  principle^  may  truly  be  described  as  ao  expe;* 
dtent  for  pushing  the  debt  in .  time  of  war  to  the  maiimum  of  its 
amount^  by  reducing  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  nuMintum  of  iCs. 
power. 

J  t  is  an  error  which  must  sooner  or  later  pfove  fatal  to  our 
credit^  that  we  are  doing  eiiougby  if  we  reserve  such  a  Sinking 
Fund  as  would  redeem  our  debt  in  forty-five  years,  without  refer* 
cuce  to  the  total  amount  of  that  debt.  The  proportion  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  to  the  unredeemed  debt  is  but  a  aecondary  coonr 
deration :  the  actual  amount  of  that  debt  ought  to  be  the  first 
object  of  our  solicitude.  It  is  imdeoiable  in  theory,  tbrt  a  debt  of 
lOQO  millions  would  as  certainly  be  liquidated  in  forty-five  years 
by  a  Sinking  Fund  of  ten  millions,  as  that  a  debt  of  100  millions 
would  be  liquidated  by  a  Sinking  Fund  of  one  miliioa.  But  in 
practice  a  debt  of  100  millions  might  be  safe,  and  possibly  salu- 
tary to  the  State,  even  without  any  Sinking  Fund:  at  all;  wbilsl 
lOOQ  millions  of  unredeemed  debt,  all  liable  to  be  brought  into 
the  market,  might,  mider  many  conceivable  circumstances  entirely 
break  down  that  credit,  which  the  smaller  sum  would  in  no  degree 
impair.  Comparisons  of  this  nature;  in  proportion  as  tb^y  are 
true  in  aridHnetic,  are  dangerous  in  the  coticeiUs  of  nations.  Whilst 
they  gratify  ingenuity  in  the  closet,  they  may  UBdermiae  our  re- 
sources upon  the  Stock  Exchange. 

I  ^U  probably  be  reminded,  that  whatever  there  may  be  in 
commoo  between  the  plan  rejected  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1802,  and  the 
aMasure  now  before  us,  the  latter  comes  recommended  by  many 
jpeculiar  advantages,  which  more  than.  countft^rbalaBee  the  objeb* 
ttoie  to  which  it  may  be  hable.  Any  proposal  vHbicfa  postpones 
the  necessity  of  adding  to  our  burdens,  however  pregnant  with 
difficulty  and  danger  that  proposal  asay  be  in  its  probable  and  not 
diataDt  cmisequences,  cannot  fiiil,  especially  if  those  oonseqtiences 
«re  kept  out  of  sight, 'to  be  £svorahly  neceived  by  ibis  House  aud 
the  Public.  Thephm  of  my  Bi^  H«ni.  Friend:  pessesseo^  ui»- 
doubtedly,  that  claim  to  favor..  If  he  bad  called  for  yow  support 
upon  thatckuni  only,  the  discussioa  wotiU  han^^been  much  simp 
pkfied.    But  'm  m>  JKig^t  Hon;  dioadfs  Statpmewt^  this  beoe&t, 
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Mikb  I  have  no  widi  t<»  undenralue^  19  obacuredi  and  lost  amidst 
the  bkize  of  more  brilliaat  advaoteges  and  dazriing  prospect* 
vtueh  li«re  heeit  opened  to  us  on  thi9  oocaBioti.  • 

From  the  very  stnoera  respect  wkick  I  feel  for  my  R^t  Hon. 
fVicod,  it  realiy  gives  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to  refer  at  all  to  tkess 
other  advantage*  of  his  plan.  For  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  he 
will  excuse  me  for  taking  this  liberty  with  them,  and  the^  appear 
to  me  calculated  to  confuse  aod  perplex^  without  at  all  meiioratiag 
hia  system. 

These  other  advantages  of  the  plan  amount  to  four :  first,  tkat 
it  provides  fo9  a  gradnal  and  equable  reiluction  of  the  national 
debt:  seoondl}v  tlttt  it  piDovides  against  the  evils  bkeijf  to  aiise 
frera  too  rapid' a  diminution  of  the  rate  of  inleiest;  thirdly,  that  ifc 
provkks  an  immediate  subsidy  of  12D  mtUioHS^  for  eartying  on  the 
ipresent  war :  and  fourthly,  that  it  provider  for  the  accumidation 
of  a  treosnre  of  100  milli<Mis^  in  time  of  peace,  as  a  reserve*  for  any 
future  war^    . 

With  respect  to  the  fisstof  theset  advuftages,  I  kneiw  not  in  vAaOL 
lertns  to  express  my  astonishment.  "  A  gradual  and  equable 
reducticm  of  the  national  debti^^  as  if  that  reduction  was  at  this 
moment,  too  vapid-^as  if  tfaere  Was  any  thing  arbitrary  and  eapri* 
eioufi  in  the  present  mode  of  appi5Eti^  the  Sinking  Fund!  Again, 
as  if  weh^di  alrsa^  done  too  msich  in  the  %vay.of  reducti<>n  of  a 
debt^  which,  when  the  new  Sinking  Fund  began,  was  little  ttioi« 
than  dOO  mitttonsiy  and  which  now  exceeda  600  miUioas '  ui9r»- 
<ieemedy-~*as  if  it  were  necessaryy  in  order  to  make  that  reduction 
more  equaUe^  to  diminirii  the  amount  of  the  Svnktng  Fund  >of  the 
year,  in  proportion  as  the  amoutit  of  the  loan  is  increa6ed,^^aa  if  it 
were  paiticttlarly  wise  and  pressii^  to  begin  to  cheek  the  growth 
of  the  Sinlong  *  Fund  in  the  present  year,  when  the  loan  to  be  raised^ 
joined  to>  what  aetnains  unredeemed  of  that  of  last  year,  will  miake 
•a  greater  addition  to  the' diebt,  than  atltthtt  was  added  to.  it  in  Ihe 
aix  pveceding  years  of  the  war  i 

Thatv my. Right  Hon..  Friend  Giwttld  have' spent  bis  valuable*  tmrk 
in  providin^t,  at  thia-  mofneti^  for  the  seeolid  of  these  advaniiages,  is 
fto^niestiU  more  surprising*  ^  The*  evils  Ukely' tb^  aris»-fri>m  too 
rapid  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of>  inl0re8t;'''-*when^  witl»  all>  thd  aid 
which  credit  has  dstived  from  lihe  ppsseiit  rapidly  growing  Sinking 
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Fund, — ^with  all  the  improvements,  wonderful  and  eiiemre  hejotd 
the  hopes  of  the  niost  sanguine,  in  oar  poHtical  8]tuatioB,-^\Htb 
all  the  temptation  which  a  nominal  capital  holds  out  to  the  lender 
in  the  three  per  cents-^my  Right  Hon.  Friend  is  not  able,  even 
in  that  favorite  fund,  to  raise  a  single  100/.  within  the  legal  rate  of 
interest !  With  these  circumstances  before  him^—^ith  a  loan  to 
be  negotiated  for  the  service  of  the  year,  which  cannot  be  much 
short  of  forty  millions,  what  is  the  step  taken  by  my  Right  Hon. 
Friend  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  practical  effect  f  Why,  a 
successive  diminution  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  infinitely  more  rapid 
than  Its  growth  has  ever  4>een,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  series  of 
loans  much  larger  than'  were  ever  before  raised  in  this  country. 
What  is  the  disease  which  now  affects  our  public  credit  i  When 
my  Right  Hon.  Friend  was  first  called  in,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  his  patient  was  '^  labonng  "  (to  use  his  own  expres* 
sion)  under  great  weakness  and  depression;  but  by  way  of  com- 
fort, he  assured  us  that  at  his  next  call  he  should  be  prepared  with 
aome  very  invigorating  remedy.  This  is  his  second  visit,  for 
which  we  have  been  looking  .forward  with  so  much  hope.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  continue  nearly  the  same,  or  rather  worse ; 
but  what  says  the  physician  i  He  tells  you,  that,  in  turning  the 
case  in  his  mind,  it  has  occurred  to  him,  that  his  patient,  if  he 
should  not  sink  under  his  present  exhausting  complaint,  may  pos* 
ttbly  be  liable  at  some  distant  period  of  his  life  (as  nearly  as  he  can 
now  prognosticate,  about  the  year  1830),  to  the  inconvenience  of 
repletion.  Therefore,  as  an  apt  remedy  for  this  distant  disorder,  he 
prescribes^  instead  of  the  promised  restorative,  a  cojnous  bleeding 
fcHrthwith ;  and  that  it  should  be  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  by 
three  other  bleedings  still  more  severe.  If  the  patient  should  unr 
dergo  this  discipline,  the  natural  consequences  must  follow ;  and  I 
agree  with  my  Right  Honorable  Friend,  that  the  numerous  friends 
of  that  patient,  the  whole  body  of  the  public  creditors,  ^uld  (as 
the  phrase  is)  be  prepared  for  the  event.  By  the  ;  time  of  the 
fourth  bleeding,  should  the  pre&ent  complaint  continue,  the  most 
sai^uine  among  them  will,  I  think^  have  little  doubt  as  to  the 
result;  and  their  mourning  on  the  melancholy  occasion  wll,  I  am 
satisfied,  be  not  only  very  general,  but  very  sincere* 
But  this  is  a  distant  danger,  which  good  fortune  may>  after  ali^ 
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av«rt ;  iiimI^  in  the  mean  thne^  my  Right  Hon.  Friend's  plan  gives 
iis  an  immediate  subsidy  of  1^0  millions  for  carrying  on  die  war. 
Wh^H  this  subsidy  was  first  mentioned,  I  really  imagined  that  my 
Sight  HonoraUe  Friend  had  at  last  found  diat  philosopher's  stone, 
which  Fmn  Helmontf  and  so  many  other  ingenious  men  of  former 
timesi  had  spent  their  lives  in  vain  endeavours  to  find :  or,  tit  leasts 
as  was  often  l;he  case  with  them,  that,  in  searching  for  it,  he  had 
accidentally  stumbled  upon  some  other  very  useful  discovery ; — diat 
hehad  found  a  treasure  to  this  amount  in  some  dark  recess  or  secret 
drawer  of  tbe^  Exchequer,  where  it  had  been  hoarded  and  forgotten 
hy  om  <if  his  predecessors.  But  when  I  came  to  understand 
what  the  finding  actually  was,  my  hopes  were  sadly  disappointed. 
All  that  my  Right  Honorafble  Friend  has  really  fomid  out  is,  Akt, 
hy  contracting  a  debt  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  miilioBS, 
wse  hav«  paid  off  one  of  S20  millions.  Does  my  Right  Honorable 
Friend  think  that,  upon  die  fair  adjustment  of  such  an  account  as 
€his,  theee  is  any  balance  in  our  favor  i  It  is  in  tfai^  btdance,  faow- 
•ever,  that  my  Right  Honorable  Friend  finds  an  immediate  avail- 
ai^  subsidy  of  120  millions. 

But  if  Ibid  promised  treasure  is  only  a  golden  dream,  as  to  the 
pveseiit,  to  what  bri^t  prospects  do  we  not  awake  for  the  future ! 
One  hundred  millions  of  public  property  to  be  accumulated  on  the 
restoration  of  peace!  **  This,"  says  my  Right  Honorable  Friend,  is 
^  the  principal  advantage  of  my  plfin."— This,  at  least,  will  be  a  reid 
treasurs;  and  such  a  treasure,  he  well  adds,  ^  as  no  other  count^^ 
ever  possessed."  The  whole  secret  of  this  great  discovery  consists  ill 
nothing  more  than  dris.;  that,  having  contracted,  in  the  present  waf*, 
a  deibt>  which  already  exceeds  600  millions,  my  Right  Honorable 
^  Friend  purposes,  if  sufficient  time  is  allowed  him,  to  pay  off  100  mif- 
lions  of  that  debt,  between  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  renewal 
of  war.  1  perfectly  agree  with  my  Right  Honorable  Friend^  that 
this  advantage,  admirable  as  it  tnust  appear  for  its  simplicity  when^ 
once  it  is  explained,  is  one  that  no  other  country  ever  pd'ssessed ; 
chiefly,  itideed,  because  no  odier  country  ever  possessed  the  pre- 
Uminary  qurfification  of  being  sufficiently  in  debt  to  enable  it  to 
enjoy  this  advantage.  Really,  Sir,  if  any  other  perpon  tlian  my 
Right  Honorable  Friend  had  stated  this  as  the  principal  advantage 
«f  his  plan  (an  advantage,  by  the  bye,  not  only  not  exclusively 'belong- 
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ing  to  this  plan,  but  unavoidable  under  any  plan  of  a  Sinking  Fund 
in  time  of  peace)  I  should  have  thought  that  he  was  tri6ing  with 
our  understandings ;  that  he  was  treating  us  as  persons  incapable 
of  distinguishing  between  the  paying  off  of  a  small  portion  of  existing 
incumbrances^  and  the  actual  amassing  of  wealth  ; — that  he  was 
exhibiting  to  us  the  amount  of  the  national  debt^  as  so  much  weahh 
accumulated;  and  not^  what  it  really  is^  the  record  of  so  much 
wealth  consumed- 
The  remaining  advantage  of  the  plan,  then,  is  the  irresistible 

bait  (for  such,  I  apprehend,  it  will  prpve)  of  the  postponement  of 
fresh  taxes  for  the  next  three  years.  1  am  not  afraid  that  any  man 
in  this  House,  or,  I  hope,  out  of  it,  will  do  me  the  injustice  to 
suppose  that  1  am  more  insensible  than  another  to  the  pressure  of 
existing  burdens  upon  the  people  of  this  country.  But  I  should  in- 
deed be  departing  from  the  wise  example  of  former  Parliaments, 
and  of  the  great  men  of  other,  and  (at  least  in  that  respect)  better 
times ; — 1  should  be  losing  sight  of  every  sound  principle  of  state 
policy ,^  and  of  every  established  maxim  of  practical  finance,  if  I 
were  on  thb  occasion  to  surrender  my  judgment  to  my  feelings^ 
and  to  shrink  from  the  duty  of  a  dispassionate  inquiry,  from  the 
dread  of  its  leading  me,  contrary  to  my  wishes^  to  a  painful  coo- 
elusion.  - 

In  the  existence  even  of  an  individual,  four  years  is  hot  a  long 
period:  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  it  is  next  to  nothing.  On 
occasions  like  the  present,  much  eloquent  declamation  is  employed, 
to  show  how  little  our  predecessors  have  done  for  us,  and  how 
much  we  have  done  for  posterity.  We  advert  to  the  neglect  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  iq  providing  for  our  comfort ;  and 
we  complacently  contrast  that  neglect,  with  the  anxious  care  that 
yre  have  manifested  for  the  ease  of  those  who  are  to  follow  us. 
This,  J  apprehend,  has  been  the  language  of  all  times,  and  I  am 
unwHling  to  disturb  a  feeling  of  so  much  self-satisfaction.  I  must 
own^  however,  that  in  the  unbroken  chain  of  a  nation's  existence, 
I  know  not  how  to  put  my  hand  oh  the  exact  link  at  which  pos- 
terity commences.  But  this  I  l^now,  that  the  Parliament  which 
succeeded  to  the  debt  of  the  American  war^  represented  themselves 
ais  the  aggrieved  posterity  of  those  who  had  carried  on  that  wc^r. 
Tlhat  Parlittment  was  left  with  an  unrede^qied  debt  of  near  940 
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millions,  and  an  annual  charge,  for  the  interest  of  that  debt,  of 
between  seven  and  eight  millions.  The  Parliament  which  may 
follow  the  present  one,  if  peace  should  be  then  restored,  will,  I 
suppose,  by  a  parity  of  feeling,  be  the  posterity  of  those  who  have 
carried  on  the  present  war.  That  posterity  will  succeed,  if  the 
war  should  contibne  but  four  years  longer,  to  an  unredeemed  debt 
of  about  700  millions,  and  to  an  annual  charge  for  the  interest  of 
that  debt  (exclusive,  as  in  the  other  case,  of  any  Sinking  Fund,)  of 
about  26  millions.  What  will  be  the  language  of  that  posterity,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  anticipate :— as  one  of  their  predecessors,  £ 
hope  it  will  not  be  wanting  in  gratitude  for  the  great  exertions 
which  we  have  been  compelled  to  make.  But  let  us  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  facts ;  and  fondly  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  have 
already  doiie  so  much  for  the  relief  of  posterity  (always  recollecting 
that,  of  the  posterity,  to  which  I  allude,  some  of  us  may  hope  to  be 
members),  that  it  ought  now  to  be  left  to  shift  entirely  for  itself. 

Looking  then  at  the  proposals  .before  us,  not  with  a  reference , 
to  the  year  1912,  to  which  one  of  my  Right  Honorable  Friend's 
Tables  carries  us  forward,  but  to  the  reasonable  compass  of  the 
next  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  there  are  three  considerations  to  be 
attended  to  in  examining  the  present  plan,  comparatively  with  the  ex- 
isting system  :  1st,  The  whole  amount  of  unredeemed  debt :  2dly^ 
The  proportion  of  the  Sinking  f*und  to  that  debt :  and^  3dly,  The 
amount  of  new  taxes  that  would  be  requisite  under  the  one  system 
pr  the  other. 

This  examination,  of  course,  proceeds  on  «he  supposition  of  ■,  the 
continuance  of  war,  and  of  an  annual  loan  of  Q,S  millions  being 
requisite,  as  assumed  by  my  Right  Honorable  Friend.  In  the 
event  of  peace,  the  charge  of  war,  for  which  his  plan  is  intended 
to  provide,  would  of  course  cease :  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  will  be  quite  time  enough,  when  peace  shall  be  restored,  to  meet 
difficulties  of  art  opposite  kind,  which,  my  Right  Honorable  Friend 
apprehends,  peace  may  bring  upon  us :  such  as  the  too  rapid  re- 
duction of  debt,  and  diminution  of  the  rate  of  interest. 

Well  aware  as  I  am,  and,  indeed,  as  ev^ry  man  must  be,  that  the 
whole  sum  annually  raised  upon  the  country,  is  applied,  either  to 
defray  the  charge  of  existing  debt,  or  that  of  our  necessary  estab- 
lishments, it  appeared  to  me,  from  the  first  glance  of  my  Right 
Honorable  Friend's  plan,  that  it  involved  this  paradojp— That^ 
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agsoming  our  estftUishments  to  coutinue  the  same,  this  new  systeiii 
profestedy  not  only  for  the  present,  but  permanently,  to  decrease 
(surtaxes,  M'hile  it  increased,  our.  debt:  and  further^  that  it  pfo^ 
fessed  uitimately  to  accelerate  the  redemption  of  that  -debt,  while 
it  diminished  ike  Sinki^  Fund.  It  was  some  time  before  I  eould 
find  any  way  out  of  this  paradox :  but  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  fomd  by 
H  close  exao^ination  of  my  Right  Honorable  Friend's  Tables.  I 
)hall  not  go  through  the  whole  of  them;  but  I  refer  particularly 
to  Table  A.  1,  £,  and  3. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  there  exists  any  aritii*' 
metical  inaccuracy  in  those  Tables  :  but  I  must  say,  that  they  u'6 
30  constructed  as,  although  correct  in  themselves,  to  convey  lui 
impression  which  is  very  much  otherwise. 

Inlthe  column  (Table  A.  1.)  showii^  the  amo«nt  of  sew  tasc« 
under  this  proposed  plan,  credit  is  taken  in  each  year  ki  almtemeilt 
of  those  taxes,  for  the  whole  sum  supposed  to  be  set  freis  by  ths 
portion  of  debt  assumtd  to  have  been  finally  paid  off.  In  the 
column  of  the  same  Table,  showing  the  amount  of  new  taxes  that 
would  be  necessary  under  the  existing  systrni,  no  credit  is  given  tcH 
the  sums  that  woidd  really  be  set  free  by  the  actual  extmctioti  of 
debt  according  to  die  kw  as  it  now  stands.  For  instance,  is  IS£1 
the  charge  of  the  wa^loan  of  1807  would  be  set  free  by  the  emt* 
ing  system,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  beat  sti^  as  appticablls 
in  abatement  of  taxes  set  down  ^>p6site  to  that  year:  in  like 
manner,  in  ^1829,  t^xes  to  the  amount  of  21  millions  would  hi  set 
free,  and  ought  of  course  to  be  deducted  Irooi  the  total  of  new 
taxes  stated  in  the  Table  opposite  to  that  year.  The  result  wonUI 
then  be,  that  the  total  increase  of  taxes  19  the  year  18^30,  under 
fte  proposed  plan,  would  be  -        -        -        ^1«,734,754 

Under  the  existing  system        -         .        ^        .        9>446,90S 

Excess  of  taxes  according  to  the  proposed  plan    -      7,€td7,9Sl 

If  the  calculation  ^ould  be  carried  on  upon  the  same  datu^  to 
the  last  year  of  that  Table,  the  result  would  be  as  follows : 

1837-8.— Proposed  plan     -         -        -        -        £^4f356fiBi 
Existing  system  -        -        -  20y4 13,467 

Excess  of  taxes  according  fo  the  proposed  plan  3,943,385 
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The  two  other  points  of  comparison  are,  the  Unredeenied  Debt 

and  the  Sinking  Fund.     I  have  examined  them,  and  if  my  ii^xteh 

are  accurate,  which  I  believe  them  to  be,  they  would  stand  as 

feHows : 

UDrc<ieeiiie!i)  M^ 

}d29-30.— Proposed  plaa  -        -        -        i'03S,856,43$ 

£xistil)g  system        ...  629>736^17 


Ej^ess  of  unredeemed  debt    according  to  pro-TqQQ  1^0  221 
posed  plan  -         -        -        -        -         ^       >  -"  ' 

1S37-8.— Proposed  plan  -.       -        -        i«  1,047,677^25 

Existing  system      -        -        -        -        680,944,805 


Excess  of  unredeeimed  debt  ^  according  to  pro-  *>  ^gg  ,^^  ^^ 
posed  plan  -        ...        -         ^ 

* 

The  respective  Sinking  Funds  would  stand  thus: 
J829-$0.— Existing  system  -        -        -        .£19,745,200 

Proposed  plan     -.       .        .        ^         17,820,636 


Ml        I        «>!■ 


Difference  of  Sinking  Fund  in  favor  of  existing  >      ,  q^  -^ 
i^stem        -        -        -^      -        -        :•         5        '     '* 

1837-8— Existing  system    -        -        -        -        ^26,858,638 
Proposed  plan        -        -        .        -        21,917,084 


Diffejrence  of  Sinking  Fund  in  favor  of  existing  ^      .  ^ . ,  ^^ . 
.i^stein        .---..         5       '      ' 

I  am  satisfied  to  leave  the  result  of  these  comparisons  upon  two 
different  periods,  one  of  seventeen  and  the  other  of  twenty*iive 
years,  to  the  judgment  of  thc^  Committee.  But  I  musf  juat  ob^serve^ 
(^at  they  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  annual  loan  of  28 
millions  would  be  raised  on  terms^aa  favorable,  under  the  pr(q>osed 
plan,  as  under  the  existing  .system :  a  supposition  altogether  un* 
reasonable,  when  we  consider  the  greater  accumulatiott  of  debt,  and 
the  diminished  power  of  the  Sinking  Fund  under  the  propose^ 
plan.    It  may  be  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture  iis  to  the  amount 
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of  tbe  diffej(!ence;  but  whatever  it  might  be,  the  result  to  that 
amouat  would  be  still  more  unfavorable  to  the  proposed  plan. 

Another  consideration,  to  which  it  is  most  material  to  advert  in 
taking  this  comparative  view,  is,   that  it  proceeds  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  Sinking  Fund  will  not  be  touched  beyond  the 
amount  estimated  in  my  Right    Hon.  Friend's  Tables.    These 
Tables  show  how  far  he  proposes  to  go ;  but  the  principle  of  forty- 
five  years,  upon  which  he  grounds  his  right  to  touch  the  Sinking 
Fund  at  all,  would  carry  us  much  farther.    My  Right  Hon.  Friend 
says,  in  his  statement  (page  13),  ^*  that  the  mode  of  exercising  this 
discretionary  power  of  Parliament  to  cancel  such  portions  of  debt 
as  shall  have  been  redeemed,  may  be  varied  as  circumstances  may 
require;  but,  during  war,  that  which  has  been  pointed  out,  appears 
to  be  most  geiieraily  advantageous."     Now  if  this  discretionary 
pop)er  is  once  established  in  principle,  does  any   one  doubt,  that, 
upon  every  occasion  of  temporary  pressure,  it  will  be  .resorted  to? 
Does  any  one  doubt  but  that  we  shall  go  the  full  length  of  the 
principle  of  never  allowing  the  sinking  Fund  to  exceed  the  mt^ 
nimum  proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred  of  the  unredeemed  debt  ? — 
and  that,  once  armed  with  this  discretion,  we  shall  upon  a  little 
further  pressure,  go  one  step  farther,  and  take  away  the  Sinking 
Fund  altogether? 

In  vindication  of  the  plan,  I  have  heard  something  like  this  kind 
of  argumSnt ;— <that,  admitting  it  not  to  be  strictly  consistent  with 
justice  to  the  creditor  of  the  State,  still,  if  it  promises  to  operate 
gready  to  the  general  relief  of  the  PubEc,  without  being  materially 
prejudicial  to  the  public  creditor,  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Without  dwelling  upon  such  general  observations  as  must  occur 
to  every  man,.upon  the  great  danger  of  attempting  to  justify  by  this 
doctrine  of  conveniency  a  violation  of  the  plain  letter  of  an  engage- 
ment;^—without  stopping  to  remind  the  Coitimittee,  that  in  any 
such  attempt,  we  are  at  once  party  and  judge,  and  judge  without 
appeal;  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  mere  question  of  probable 
injury.  If  not  immediately,  in  the  course  of  no  very  long  period, 
the  plan  must  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  creditor.  It  may 
not  operate  immediately,  because  political  circumstances  are  now 
very  favorable  to  public  credit ;  and  also  because,  in  the  first  year 
.  of  this  plan,  the  Sinking  Fund  will  not  be  materially,  if  at  all,  wn* 
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paired.  But  what  must  be  its  effect  in  future  years,  Mrhen  the 
Sinking  Fund  will  be  diminished  between  seven  and  eight  millions  ; 
and  when  the  public  mind  may  possibly  not  be  elated  with  the 
same  sanguine  hopes  as  are  justly  entertained  at  this  moment  f 

A  loan  is  but  the  sa.le  by  Government,  at  the  best  price  which  it 
can  obtain  in  the  open  market,  of  a  certain  amount  of  annuities 
charged  upon  the  income  of  the  nation.     The  public  debt  is  die . 
aggregate  amount  of  those  annuities  already  sold  and  in  the  market. 
In  that  market^  Government  is  both  a  seller  and  a  buyer :  a  seller, 
to  the  amount  of  the  loan :  a  buyer  to  the  amount  of  the  Sinking 
Fund.     It  follows,  therefore,  upon  the  plain  principle  of  supply 
and  demand,  that  if  Government,  being  compelled,  from  any  eir* 
cumstance,  to  sell  more,  determines  at  the  same  time  to  buy  les9/* 
the  price  of  the  article  must  fall.     Now  the  effect  of  this  plan,  anii 
especially  in  the  next  four  years,  is  very  greatly  to  increase  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sum  to  be  added  to,  and  the  sum  to  be  redeemed 
from,  the  national  debt  in  each  year.    The  accounts  now  before 
us  show  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  public  credit  within  the  last 
three  years  of  loans  very  far'short,  in  their  amount,  of  those  now 
wanted,  and  notwithstanding  a  constantly  growing  Sinking  Fund. 
When  the  excess  of  our  loan  above  our  Sinking  Fund  did  not,  upon 
an  average,  exceed  five  millions  (money  value),  as  was  the  case  in 
the  five  years  ending  with  IS  1 1,  the  three  per  cents  rose  to  near 
70 ;  but  now,  when  that  exce$)3  is  more  than  fifteen  millions  in 
each  year,  they  have  fallen  to  59*     Is  this  a  moment  for  breaking  . 
in  upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  for  taking  away  from  it,  by  whole* ' 
sale,  in  four  years,  the  amount  of  the  accumulations  of  thirty  ? 

My  Right  Hon.  Friend  satisfies  his  own  conscience^  however^  by 
the  reflection,  that  he  shall  compensate  to  the  annuitant  this  un- 
avoidable depreciation  of  his  security,  by  affording  him  a  tempo- 
rary  respite  from  taxation.  Again  I  must  object,  when  the  faith 
of  a  contract  is  at  stake,  to  this  doctrine  of  equivalents,  this  balance 
of  injury  and  kindness.  How  ^zn  we  know  what  is  an  adequate 
equivalent  i  The  price  of  the  public  stocks  does  not  depend  upon 
the  vaJue  of  the  dry  annuity.  It  is  a  joint  consideration  of  this 
annuity,  and  of  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  valiiQ  of  the 
nominal  capital,  that  operates  upon  the  mind  of  the  purchaser. 
I  had  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  this  when  I  ifijSelf  was  in  office. 
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from  a  'wish  to  guard  the  Public  against  the  great  loss  of  redeem- 
ing, perhaps  at  par,  three  per  ceafB,  which  might  be  borsowed  at 
60^  1  proposed  to  thf  bidders  for  the  loan  to  maJke  them  redeemable 
at  80.  They  would  mot  bid  at  all  upon  the  proposaL  If  my 
Sight  Honorable  Friend  doubts  whether  this  prospect  of  higher 
prices  enters  into  their  calculation,  let  bim  try  what  they  would  now. 
giv«  for  a  three  per  cent,  annuity  redeemable  at  60* 

If  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  plan^  so  far  as  regards  the 
public  faith,  be^  correct,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  show,  by  n»any 
additional  arguments,  that  the  whole  system,  viewed  abstractedly 
from  its  justice,  is  at  variance  with  sound  policy.  That  it  would 
prove  so  in  its  ultimate  effects,  no  man,  I  think,  can  doubt;  but^. 
in  the  present  instance,  it  will  also  be  found  (what  may  not  always^ 
perhaps,  be  th&  case),  that  not  only  our  pernuuBent,  but  our  im;* . 
mediate,  interest  requires  of  us,  not  to  deviate  frooi  the  straight- 
farwan]  path  in  which  we  have  hitherto  proceeded. 

1  have  the  more  confidence  in  the  solidity  qf  the  olagections  which 
I  take  to  the  mere  policy  of  the  measiiire^  because  tbey  are  almost 
all  derived  from  principles  of  fipance,  and  lessons  of  political 
eooncflbyy  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  great  practical  masters 
of  this  science  in  modern  times ;  and  mainly^  I  speak  it  with  un* 
feignedssincerity,  to  my  Right  Hon»  Friend  biiBself. 

The  Tables  to  which  I  have  i«cendy  referred,  establish,  bejQnd 
all  doubt,  that  the  plan  cannot  be  persisted  in  for  three  or  four 
years  without  a  serious  injury  to  public  credit.  But  in  time  of  w^ar, 
when  we  have  to  borrow  so  largely,  is  not  the  efficiency  of  that 
credit  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  State  ?  Is  not  its  support . 
the  true,  husbanding,  and  its  decline  the  profuse  wasle^  of  our  yet 
remaining  resources  i  Then  what  is  the  state  of  our  credit  at  the 
very  outset  of  this  plan  ?  Is  it  not  .already  ^*  labosing  *'  under  thc^ 
vostacGitmulation  of  debt  ?  and  does  it  not  manifestly  sink,  in  spate 
of  a  state  of  external  circumstances  so  unusually  favorable,  under 
the  enoifmous  calls  that  are  made  upon  it  by  the  unpareHeled  mag^ 
nitude  'of  out  loans  i  Is  it  not  true,  that,  by  the  weight  of  loans,  far 
le$s  thui  those  now  required,  and,  notwithstanding  a  growing  Sinking. 
FuDd,  th^  public  securities  have  sufiered  a  depreciation  little  short 
of  fiO  per  cent*  within  the  last  three  years  i  Does  the  ChanceUiir 
of  th^  Sxchaqtttr  consider  such.a  depredation,  upon  a  tiapital  of. 
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3ix  hundred  millioiiSy  to  be  m  itaelf  notbing  ?  Ddes^  k^  Hmk  il  « 
»atter  of  incUffereiice  whether  the  interest  of  money  i^  at  «ix  oc 
9even  per  cent,  instead  of  being  at  or  under  the  usual  le^  rale? 
Does  be  imagine  Uiat  this  depreciation,  and  this  high  rate  of  interest^ 
H'Ul  have  no  prejudicial  effect  upon  our  industry,  our  maau&ctur^ 
our  eammerce,  our  internal  improvements^  and,  above  all,  n^n  ^ 
proigress  of  our  agriculture  i  If  the  demands  of  the  State  are  so 
large^  and  tbe  temptations  which  it  offers  so  powerful,  as  to  abaoi^ 
the  innufnerable  streams  and  channels  by  wMch  in<hvidua}  credit 
it  nurtured  and  supported;  the  activity  which  is  created,  the  eir 
ertions  which  are  called  forth,  by  that  credit  in  every  braiwrh  ef 
productive  industry,  must  proportionably  lai^uish  and  deeay. 
Does  my  Right  Hon«  Friend  seriously  expect,  or  does  expenei|M 
wan*ant  him  to  hope,  as  he  intimates  in  his  printed  3tatemeu(t^« 
16),  that  in  such  a  state  of  credit  our  permanent  revenue  caa  im^ 
prove  ?  The  prosperity  of  that  revenue  depends,  in  a  great  degijc^ 
fm.  the  facility  with  which  the  active  classes  of  the  commiiuity  an» 
enabled  to  borrow  the  capitals  requisite  for  their  various  pmsu^ 
However  paradoxical  it 'may  appear,  there  is^  I  will  ventore  toaaj^ 
no  part  of  our  population  so  nearly  iutecested  in  the  Impvbveaiient 
of  public  credit  as  those  to  whom  these  borrowed  capitals  affor4 
employment;  and  none, conse^entlyj^  who  ought  more  cfaeei&lJjp 
to  acquiesce  in  vdiatever  sacrUices  may  be  necessary  for  the  supypoit 
of  that  credit. 

1  have  heard  the  proposed  {dan  excused  and  pfdliated  out  «f 
doors  by  some  who  cannot  approve  of  its  principle,  from  an  «»* 
{3(eotali<in  tl^it  it  wiU  give  such  an  impresuon  of  our  resoutioefly  ag 
may,i&  the^reaent  state  of  affairs,  be  attended  with  the  most  im^ 
portant  consequences :  that  our  friends  on  the  ContioeiM:  will  im 
elated,  and  our  enemies  astounded,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  pkm 
for  carrying  on  the  war  for  four  years  without  taxes. 

I  trust  that  this  most  shallow  of  all  hopes,  this  most  shoit-sightod 
<if  all  the  views  which  can  be  taken  of  the  subject,  is  not. enter* 
tinned  by  His  Mi^esty's  Government  as  any  recommendattoiiof  the 
plan. 

Tbeipwernments  of  the  Continent,  and  the  thiBking  and  inteh* 
iig^n)t:part  of  tfaar  subjects^  are  likely  to  take  a  very  different  in^ 
presjuon.    Th&y  look  upon  our  Sinking  Fund  as  the  events  of  the 
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hsf  twenty  years,  and  not  less  than  the  events,  our  language  and 
our  conduct  also,  have  taught  them  to  look  upon  it ;  as  the  niain 
stay  and  prop  of  our  credit — as  the  perennial  source  which  supplies 
our  annually-growing  exertions — ^as  that  sacred  rei^erve  which  no 
momentary  temptation,  in  the  apparent  extremity  of  our  fortunes, 
could  for  one  moment  inehice  us  to  weaken  or  impair.  They  hare 
seen  us  in  the  hour  of  our  severest  trials,  when  tfie  Bank  stopped 
imym'^ty  when  our  fleets  mutinied,  when  rebellion  raged  in  a  sister 
kingdom,  carrying  additional  aid  to  that  Fund,  instead  of  breaking 
in  upon  it.  lliey  know  what  we  have  done  for  that  Fund ;  and, 
asisoftep  the  ease  with  those  who  are  mere  spectators  of  the 
blessings  which  others  uninterny)tedly,  and  for  that  reason  almost 
snconsciously,  enjoy,  they  also  know,  perhaps,  better  than  ourselves^ 
what  it  has  done  for  us.  If  I  wished  to  illustrate  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  Continent  respectii^  our  Sinking 
Fund,  I  could  nbt  do  so  more-  forcibly  perhaps,  than'  by  stating, 
dmt  in  France  a  Sinking  Fund  has  been  established  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  oiir  Sinking  Fund ;  and  established  by  whom  ?  By  Bo- 
naparte himself ;  that  great  despoiler  of  the  civilized  world ;  that 
wholesale  plunderer  of  the  accumulations  of  peaceable  industry ; 
by  Bonapart6,  who  thinks  that  the  best  system  of  finance  is  in  the 
success  of  his  sword ;  who  acts  as  if  the  whole  science  of  political 
economy  consisted  in  the  transfer  of  his  subjects  from  productive 
to  unproductive  pursuits.  That  the  Sinking  Fund  of  France  is 
merely  a  delusion,  1  perfectly  believe.  But  it  has  been  justly  said, 
that  "  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  is  forced  to  pay  to 
virtue ;''  and  there  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the  opinion  sinv 
eerely  entertained  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  England,  than  this  at- 
tempt to  delude  the  people  of  the  Continent  by  a  pretended  imita- 
tion, of  it. 

If  my  Right  Honorable  Friend,  therefore,  lias  been  induced  to 
adopt  this  measure,  as  one  likely  to  over-awe  the  enemy  into  mode- 
tation,  I  am  afraid  it  will  have  a  very  different  tendency.  If,  from 
any  circumstances,  he  thinks  that  peace  may  soon  be  attained, 
why  unnecessarily  weaken  confidence  at  home,  and  revive  in  th^ 
breast  of  Bonapart6  those  vain  hopes  of  wearing  out  our  resources, 
which  adversity,  though  it  may  not .  have  extinguished  them,  has 
probably  in  some  degree  subdued  i^     If  war  is  likely  to  continuCi 
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why  begin  upon  a  system  wbich^  if  pusb^  to  its  utnost,  may  at 
last  drive  us  to  the  neces^aty  of  signing  a  precipitate  and  disadvai^- 
tageous  peace? 

7'his,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  first  time  that  ^'c  have  had  recourse  to 
expedients  widely  departing  from  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  system 
of  adding  to  our  income  by  permanent  taxes^  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  permanent  charge  created  by  the  loan  of  the  year.  In 
1807>  an  expectation  was  held  out  to  the  people  that  no  new  taxes 
should  be  imposed  for  three  years.  Accordingly,  the  loan  of  that 
year  was  assigned  upon  the  war-taxes.  In  1808,  the  fiedling-m  of 
the  Short  Annuities,  and  an  advance  by  the  bank  of  three  millions 
without  interest,  enabled  Parliament  to  meet  the  charge  of  the 
small  loan  required  for  that  year^  without  materially  breaking  in  upon 
the  assurance,  that  taxation  should  be  suspended  for  three  years* 
In  1809,  the  charge  of  the  loan  was  thrown  upon  the  war-taxes. 
Ihis  measure  was  strongly  objected  to;  and  the  ground  of  its  de- 
fence, as  argued  by  myself  and  others,  was,  not  the  general  policy 
of  the  measure,  but  its  particular  expediency,  and  for  that  year 
only,  as  necessary  to  complete  the  term  of  the  respite  from  taxar 
tion  promised  in  the  year  1807.  The  war-taxes,  mortgaged  for  the 
charge  of  this  loan,  amounted  to  one  million.  It  is  obvious,  that 
tlie  effect  of  this  mortgage  was  of  course  to  diminish  your  dispos- 
able revenue,  aud  to  increase  your  loan  to  the  same  amount  in  that 
and  every  subsequent  year.  If,  instead  of  the  war-taxes,  the  mil- 
lion be  taken  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  a  difference  to  that  amount  is 
created  between  the  sum  borrowed  and  the  sum  redeemed.  In  both 
cases,  the  effect  for  the  first  year,  with  respect  to  the  public  credit  and 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  is  the  same ;  but,  prospectively,  that  credit 
will  be  injured  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree,  by  the  deduction  of  a 
million  from  the  Sinking  Fund ;  because  this  million  woidd  havecon« 
tiqued  to  improVe  and  accumulate  at  compound  interest  for  the 
reduction  of  debt ;  which  of  course  is  not  the  case  with  the  million 
of  war- taxes. 

Carrying  along  with  us  these  considerations,  and  recollecting 
that  the  measure  of  1809  dipped  into  the  war-taxes  for  one  year^ 
and  for  one  million  only;  let  us  see  what  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  highest  financial  authorities  upon  this  measure. 

Tbe  ^rst  authority  to  which  I  must  request  the  attention  of  the 
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Cooniiittee,  and  horn  vAuch,  as  well  from  its  great  excellence,  as 
bom  the  peculiar  respect  to  which  it  is  now  entitled  from  diis 
House,  I  shall  borrow  very  copi^ously,  is  that  of  my  Right  Honor* 
able  Friend  himself.  He' thought  it  his  duty,  at  the  close  of  the 
SBSsioB  of  1809,  to  move  a  series  of  resolutions  of  Finance.  In  the 
counsie  of  the  following  summer,  he  did  himself  much  honor,  and 
the  country  much  service,  hy  carefoHy  revising  and  pttbKshing  tfte 
aniudtasce  of  his  observations  on  that  occasion.  The  extracts  from 
that  pubbcation,  which  1  am  now  about  to  read  to  the  Committee, 
iii»iil^  I  am  sure,  be,  to  every  Gentleman,  the  strongest  inducement 
caffefttlly  to  peruse  the  whole. 

In  the  first  part  of  that  puMication,  my  Right  Honorable  Friend 
hafl  given  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  the  bold  and  manly  mea* 
sores  adopted  by  Lord  Sidh^outh  upon  the  renewal  of  the  war  in 
ld03,  for  raisii^  a  hu^e  disposable  revenue  within  the  year.  As 
asy  Ri^  Honorable  Friend  must  have  had  a  principal  share  in 
matiaring  and  bringing  forward  those  measures,  he  is  well  entitled 
topaiticipateinthe  just  credit  which  they  reflect  upon  that  Ad- 
ninistiiation.  My  Right  Honorable  Friend  closes  his  remarks  on 
that  part  of  his  subject  in  the  following  terms :  "  In  the  statement 
«f  his  (Lord  Sidmouth's)  last  budget,  he  strongly  urged  the  im- 
povtance  of  adhering  to  the  same  system  by  an  annual  addition  of 
at  least  one  miltion  to  Ae  wte-taxes,  tiH  the  object  of  equalizing 
Ab  immune  and  the  expenditure  of  the  country  should  be  obtained. 
He  knew  that  when  tins  great  point  was  attained,  the  continual  ac- 
ouraulaition  of  the  Sinking  Fund  would  speedily  afford  means  of 
fl^ef  to  the  Public,  which  could  not  be  employed  either  with  jus- 
tice to  the  Stockholders,  or  safety  to  die  State,  so  long  as  the 
accumulation  of  debt  continued" — ^With  justice  to  the  Stockhold- 
ers, with  safety  to  the  State,  so  long  as  the  accumulation  of  debt 
eontinued !  Will  the  Committee  forgive  me  for  having  detained 
Ikmn  so  long  u{^on  the  tn/tisft'ce  of  the  present  proposal,  when  I 
might  have  satisfied  them  at  once  by  the  decided  testimony  of  my 
Bight  Honorable  Friend?  Will  the  country  forgive  me  the  ex- 
flpeBsion  of  my  apprehensions  for  its  danger,  when  they  are  told 
hom  sueh  high  authority,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  cannot  be  touched 
vniih  safety  to  the  State,  so  long  as  the  accumulation  of  dfebt  con- 
tinuea?    WilJ  my  Right  Honorable  Friend  forgive  me,  if,  in  the 
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muDe  of  Quit  justice  which  he  acknowled^s  to  be  due  to  the  paUKi 
creditor;  if,  in  the  name  of  that  State^  of  whose  $qf^  he  is  oot 
of  the  immediate  and  responsible  guardians ;  if,  in  the  name  of  his 
own  fair  fame,  which  is  the  merited  and  best  reward  of  his  public 
labors — i  conjure  him  not  to  persist  in  a  system,  which,  by  antici- 
pation, he  has  so  justly  condemned  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  another  part  of  the  publication,  in  which  wj 
Right  Honorable  Friend  expresses  himself  in  these  terms : 

*'  Let  me  not.  Sir,  be  misunderstood  as  the  advocate  of  excessive 
or  unlimited  taxation.  I  am  aware  that  all  taxation  is  in  itself  an  evil, 
and  I  can  conceive  many  circumstancts  under  which  I  should  tluidt 
the  Cfaaaceller  of  the  Exdiequerhad  acted,  in  Ae  present  instance. 
With  prudence  md  judgment , 

<'  The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  would  be  a  great  and  general 
impoverishment  of  the  country.  It  might  then  happen  (as  in  &Gt  it  did 
towaids  the  close  of  the  American  war),  that  the  imposition  of  new  taxes 
would  add  nothing  to  tiie  revenue,  but  only  depress  the  produce  of  the 
<^  ones.  But  I  would  ask  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  and  every 
Oentkmaa  present,  from  whatever  part  of  the  country,  where  th^ 
symptoms  of  such  impoverishment  appear?  Supposing,  however,  such 
^  decay  to  exist,  I  say  that  the  same  necessity  which  tonttacts  ouir 
means  ought  to  limit  our  expenses.  Shall  we  be  the  richer  for  plung« 
ing  deepier  in  debt  1  Witt  it  increase  our  resources  to  coneuime  thost 
whtchyet  retnoxn  s 

These  are  tl^  questions  which  my  Right  Honorable  Friend  ptrt: 
in  ]  809 :  1  hope  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  tmsWer  them. 
He  proceeds  thus  :— 

**  In  another  case  of  a  veiy  opposite  kind,  I  might  think  It  advisable 
to  abstain  from  further  taxation — that  of  a  very  rapid  improvement  of 
the  existing  revenue.  Did  our  resources  appear  to  be  increasing  in  a 
degree  nearly  commensurate  to  our  wants,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  ea- 
danger  so  prosperous  a  state  of  things  by  any  interference,  or  to  abridge 
the  comforts  of  the  Public  by  any  charge  which  might  be  safely  avoid* 
edor  deferred.  But  though  I  am  convinced  that  the  natmai  wealth 
is  progressively  increasing,  I  fear  we  are  far  from  such  m  state  of 
things.  The  revenue  has  of  late  appeared  rather  to  decline  tk&nio  ms- 
eteast.'' 
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I  would  just  ask  my  Rigbt  Honorable  Friend^  whether  this  remarfc' 
does  not  exactly  apply  to  the  present  ftate  of  the  revenue. 

'*  Another  case,  in  which  I  might  approve  of  the  coarse  wliich  lias 
been  pursued,  is  that  of  a  prospect  of  immediate  peace,  or  of  a  ^te&t 
reduction  of  expense  from  any  other  pause,  fiut,  of  all  suppositions, 
this  seems  at  present  the  most  extravagant.  The  war  rages  more  ex- 
tensively and  with  gi'eater  exasperation  than  ever,  and  every  day  seems 
to  bring  forward  some  fresh  obstacle  to  accommodatioo^  and  some  new 
call  for  our  exertions. 

"  But>  leaving  to  the  defenders  of  this  measure  to  point  out  such  ck- 
cumstances  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  justify  it,  I  shall  proceed  to  state 
a  few  of  the  numerous  objections  which  induce  me  to  condemn  it. 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  weak  and  delusive  resource,  which  will  be 
speedily '  exhausted. 

•  '*  A  second  objection  to  this  diversion  of  the  war-iaxes  from  the 
purposes  for  which  tliey  were  originally  granted  by  Parliament,  is,  the 
continual  and  progressive  increase  it  must  occasion  in  tlie  difficulty  of 
raising  the  supplies.  As  the  amount  of  the  loan  must  annually  be  aug- 
mented by  a  sum  equal  to  the  war-taxet  which  liave  been  appropriated 
both  by  that,  and  all  preceding  loans,  they  would  be  roost  rapidly 
consumed,  by  a  continual  accumulation  of  compound  interest ;  and 
ifiken  it  shall  becotM  unavoidable  to  seek  far /resh/nnds  far  these  aug" 
meuted  loans,  where  will  they  be  found,  and  in  what  siate  of  credit  will 
these  loans  be  raised?  If  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  thinks  that 
the  people,  having  been  indulged  with  a  respite  from  further  taxation, 
iiill  return  to  it  more  readily,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  Having  once 
been  told  by  authority,  that  further  burdens  were  either  intolerable  ot 
unnecessary,  they  will  readily  listen  to  those  who  will  never  be  wanting 
to  tell  them  the  same  thing  again :  and  they  will  l>e  disposed  to  coun- 
tenance wild  plans  of  retreacbm€;nt,  and  chimerical  schemes  of  Ji- 
nanceJ' 

If  the  Committee  will  only  substitute  the  words  Sinking  Fund 
for  War-taxes,  through  ihe  whole  of  this  paragraph,  I  ))ave  no  other 
alteration  to  offer  either  in  the  language  or  in  the  argument. 

*'  Another  most  important  objection  occurs  when  we  consider  the 
establishment  which  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  maintain,  whenever 
peace  may  be  concluded. 

<<  It  is  an  objection  not  less  important,  tliough  of  a  totally  different 
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Aftture  flora  any  of  the  preceding,  that  the  system  of  finance  pursued 
this  year,  has  the  strongest  possible  tendency  to  encourage  prodigality 
in  the  public  expenditure. 

^*  It  k  no  less  trne  in  public  than  in  private  economy,  that  what  if 
easily  acquired^  is  often  needlessly  spent.  It  is  also  the  natural  bias 
of  every  depiirtment,  and  may  evea  proceed  from  a  laudable,  though 
iflconsiderate,  zeal  for  the  public  service,  to  draw  to  ititelf  as  large  a 
portion  as  possible  of  the  supplies.  '  If  this  be  not  checked  (as  I  fear 
at  present  it  cannot  be)  by  a  fii*m  and  over-ruling  control  at  the  TVea- 
«ury,  it  naturally  leads  to  an  indefinite  and  wasteful  expense.  But  the 
fitrongei>t  stimulus  to  excite  tlie  Treasury  to  perfonn  its  duty  by  a  vigi- 
lant restraint  on  the  public  expenditure  is  wanting,  if  supplies  can  be 
obtained  without  an  immediate  pressure  on  the  people.  The  tempt* 
ations  which  perpetually  occur  to  a  minister,  of  a  loose  and  careleai 
administration  of  the  public  purse,  are  constantly  counteracted  by  the 
impending  and  painful  task  of  taxation, 

"It  will  be  evident  to  everv  Gentleman,  that  if  the  amount  of  the 
loan  is  reduced,  the  competition  to  obtain  it  will  be  increased,  and  the 
supply  of  capital  in  the  market  more  abundant,  compared  with  the  de- 
mand, and  the  sum  to  be  raif^ed  will  consequently  be  obtained  on  more 
favorable  terms.  The  principle  of  this  saving  li  perhaps  not  less  certain 
than  a  mathematical  demonstration,  but  the  extent  of  its  operation  can  only 
be  calculated  on  hypothetical  data^  and  it  may  not  therefore  be  a  pro-* 
iper' subject  for  a  distinct  Resolution  of  the  House.  Every  Gentleman 
will  form  his  own  supposition :  I  will  just  mention  one  which  seems  to 
me  supported  by  a  strong  analogy.  In  theye^r  1798,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
first  proposed  his  system  of  war-taxes,  the  loin  was  raised  at  an  inter- 
est of  above  six  per  cent.  In  1 800,  when  they  had  been  established 
two  years,  the  interest  of  the  loan  "but  little  exceeded  four  and  a  half 
per  cent.'  Adding  the  one  per  cent.  Sinking  Fund  to  oe  provided  op 
the  capital  created,  the  total  saving  amounted  to  about  two  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  sum  raised  both  by  loan  and  war-taxes. 

"  Such,  Sir,  have  been  the  effects  of  the  system  which  the  Chancel* 
lor  of  the^  Exchequer  has  this  year  forsaken  and  impaired  :  a  system 
sanctioned  by  general  approbation,  and  proved  by  experience  tq  be 

» The  Cbapcellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  yesterday  (31  st  March)  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  funding  of  twelve  millions  of  Exche(]|uer  Bills,  at  an  interest  pf 
51. 158,  6d,'  per  cent,  and  that  interest  to  commence  from  the  5tb  of  Januaiy 
last.  ^ 
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iofid,  wis^i  and  ^onotiiical.  It  faas  indeed  required  amij  soctUieea^ 
wd  mnj  require  more :  but  it  is  n  most  dangerous  deiusioo^  to  expect 
to  perform  great  achievements  without  making  great  exertions;  If  we 
cannot  reduce  our  Expenses  to  our  income,  we  must  raise  our  income 
in  proportion  to  our  expenses.  I  am  willing  to  give  credit  to  the 
Rigirt  Honorable  Gentleman  for  readiness  to  effect  e«ery  practicable 
ftBd  prudent  retrenchment  i  and  I  trust  still  more  to  the  disposition,  of 
Farliareent  and  of  the  Public  to  enforce  it  But  what  raoi^  is  wanting^ 
nod  much  more,  1  fear,  must  be  wanting,  we  ronst  be  prepared  to  fur^ 
vish ;  and  it  has  been  my  wish,  in  what  I  have  said,  to  strengthen  the 
lands  of  Oovemment  (so  fsx  as  my  argumetits  or  opinions  eonld  have 
«fty  force),  and  to  fadlitate  its  resuming  the  wise,  the  secure,  and  ho- 
ilofabte  course  hitherto  pursued/ 
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Let  ttf  now  see  how  this  measure  of  «nth(%rawiilg  a  miBibn  from 
die  war-taxes  was  viewed  by  other  great  authorities. 

In  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords^  I  find  a  Protest  against 
ll^e  measure^  to  which  the  first  signature  is  that  of  Lord  Sidihouth. 
The  names  of  Lords  Grenville  and  Carrington  are  also  subscribed 
to  the  same  document^  in  which  I  find,  among  others,  the  following 
objections: 

^  Because  the  present  measure  is  subversiive  of  the  princ^Ies  gm 
which  the  Sinking  Funds  and  War-taxes  have  been  succsssively  estab^ 
lisbed  and  augmented — principles  invariably  adhered  to  under  ev^jr 
change  of  men  and  measures  during  the  last  three-and-twenty  years,  and 
now  first  abandoned. 

*'  Bccauf^e  tlie  system,  of  which  this  measure  is,  we  fear,  the  coi»« 
mencement,  will  raj^idly  absorb  all  the  extraordinary  resources  provided 
by  tiie  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war ;  and  witl^ 
within  a  very  few  yearj^  plunge  thb  country  into  financial  diflScuitiei^ 
such  as  have  never  yet  been  apprehended,  even  by  tliose  who  have 
thought  most  unfavorably  of  the  resources  of  the  country/' 

In  the  month  of  July  1812,  we  find  my  Right  Honorable  Friend 
(then^  as  now.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  stating  to  this  House, 
Umi  "  he  should  probably  feel  it  necessary  to  prepare  some  plan^ 
whatever  it  might  be,  for  the  more  ^ectual  support  of  public  credit. 
M^hat  particularly  occurred  to  him  would  be  to  make  some  aidi» 
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tion  to  the  Sinking. Firad  for  whatever  portion  of  the  loan  might 
exceed  the  amount  of  4he  sum  to  be  redeemed  within  the  year.^ 

My  Right  Honorable  Friend  proposes  to  make  this  addition 
indeed;  but  in  w.hat  ni^nnerf  By  taking  from  the  Sinking  Fund, 
as.  it  now  exists^  not  only  this  addition,  but  also  the  one  per  cent, 
for  the  other  part  of  the  loan,  and  all  the  charge  of  interest  for 
the  whole. 

To  the  authority  of  my  Right  Honorable  Friend,  at  least  up  to 
the  present  moment,  for  strengthening,  instead  of  impairing,  the 
Sinking  Fund ;  to  that  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  of  Lord  Grenville, 
I  must  add  the  greatest  authority  of  all,  that  of  Mr.  Pitt..  I  can 
take  upon  me  to  assure  the  Committee,  in  the  most  confident 
manner^  that  it  was  the  strong  leaning  of  bis  mind,  I  might  almoat 
say  his  fixed  intention,  had  he  lived  to  direct  the.  finances  of  the 
country  for  another  year,  to  impose  not  only  the  taxes  that  might 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  loan  of  that  year,  but  ftr 
many  more  as  he  thought  the  country  could  bear  without  too  great 
or  top  sudden  a  pressure  upon  its  resources.  All  the  surplus  of 
^uch  taxes,  beyond  the  interest  of  the  loan,  he  intended  to. apply  as 
ao  immediate  voluntary  aid  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  be  gradually 
withdrawn  for  the  charge  of  future  loans,  if  for  that  purpose  any 
part  of  it,  or  the  whole,  should,  in  future  years,  be  required* 

My  Right  Honorable  Friend,  and  others  who  so  strongly  con* 
demned  the  subtraction  of  a  single  million  from  the  war-taxes  in 
1 809,  will  not  contend  that  the  accumulation  of  debt,  or  the  state 
of  public  credit,  or  the  amount  of  the  loa^,  compared  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  was  such  as  to  render  hazardous  at  that  period  what  is  com* 
parativeJy  safe  at  present.  In  that  year,  the  three  per  cents  were  at 
68  ;  they  are  now  at  59*  .  In  that  year,  the  loan  was  1 7  millions, 
and  the  Sinking  Fund  about  10  millions.  For  the  present  year,  the 
loan,  I  much  fear,  will  not  be  short  of  SO  millions  on  account  of 
England. only,  an^d  the  Sinking  Fund  less  than  14  millions. 

It  cannot  be  imputed  to  my  Right  Honorable  Friend,  that,  in 
enumerating  all  the  virtues  of  his  plan,  he  ever  mentioned  economy 
as  one  of  its  recommendations.  He  well  knew  that  he  could  not> 
although  it  is  an  inference  in  its .  favor  which  some  persons  have 
derived  from  a  superficial  examination  of  his  Tables.  My  Right 
Honorable  Friend,  I  am  sure,  would  be  the  last  jnan  to  countenance 
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Sttcb  an  inferdoee.  Hie  has  tnost  successfblly  sfaowtiy  on  Tarioos 
occasions,  tbat  trueeconomy  consists  ki  a  course  altogether  opposite 
to  that  which  he  now  adopts.  H-e  has  reduced  to  figures^  and-  re- 
corded til  Resolutions^  the  proofs  of  that  economy,  demonstrating, 
by  the  most  irrefragable  evidence,  that  to  accumulate  debt,  in  tlie 
manner  and  to  the  extent  now  proposed  by  this  plan,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  good  management.  He  has  shown  you  what  you  have 
actually  saved  by  raising  a  large,  portion  of  your  supplies  within 
the  year.  I  will  not  fatigue  the  Committeie  by  a  detailed  reference 
to  these  proofs.  They  wilt  find  them  in  the  Speeches  of'  my 
Right  HonoraUe  Friend^  to  which  I  have  already  referred; 

If  our  rissourcei^  are  not  infinite  and  absolutely  inexhaustible ;  if 
we  have  already  dippecl  deep  into  those  resources;  surefy  it  the 
more  becomes  us  wdl  to  consider,  whether  the  reinainder  are  not 
sow-  in  danger  of  being  dissipated  with  unnecessary  celerity? 
WhetheTi  by  mortgaging  now,  at  usurious  interest,  that  income 
whieb  wehad  wisely  set  aside  for  the  discharge  of  exilsting  incum- 
brancesy  we  shall  be  more  at  our  ease  some  few  years  hence  f 
Whether^  by  accumulating  debt  now,  upon  terms  which  may 
oblige  us  to  redeem  it  at  an  expense  nearly  double  hereafter^  wt 
me  comprasated  for  the  immediate  pressure  of  usurious  interest, 
by  the  prospect  of  future  relief? .  Let  Gentlemen  look  round  the 
woild,  and  show  me  a  state  once  in  difficulty ;  let  them  look  among 
tiieir  acquaintance,  and  show  me  an  individual,  once  involved,  that 
hfasever  been  brought  round  and  saved  by  diese,  or  such-like  ex- 
pedients. If  they  still  dbubt  the  ddusion  of  sueh  st  System^  one 
exAinple  dfawo  from  the  financial  aflairs  of  Ais  country,  and 
brought  before  them,  not  by  a  comparison  of  distant  transactions^ 
but'Confined  to  the  three  last  years  of  the  present  war,  will,  perhaps 
more  forcibly  than  any  more  general  view,  open  their  eyes  to  the 
wasteful  consequences  of  the  proposed  plan. 

Let  us  compare  the  terms  of  the  loan  of  131 Q  wilh  the  terms 
of  the  loan  of  1812,  both  in  the  three  per  cents.  In  l6lO,  for 
every  i!  100  sterling  the  contractors  received  140/.  7».  6d.  three 
per  cent,  stock :  in  1812,  for  every  i^lOO  sterling  they  received 
£\10  three  per  cent,  stock.  A  loan  of  2S  miHiom,  the  amount 
assumed  by  my  Right  Hon.  Friend  to  be  hereafter  annually  raised, 
would;  if  negotiated  upon  the  term^  of  18112,  add  to  th^  ainoimt  of 
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dfebt  in  eacK  yeai"  ^10,006,000  of  stock,  and  to  the  peritt'aneht  afl- 
nual  charge  ^404,000  (money  Value),  more  than  if  negotiated  upoii 
the  term9  of  18 10.  And  who  shall  say  that,  under  this  plan,  future 
loans  wilt  Be  raised' even  on  the  ferm^  of  1812?  Nciither  is  this 
all :  in  1810  the  Exchequer  Bills  were  circulated  at  an  interest  of 
three  pence  per  day  for  every  ^100.  The  interest  is  now  three 
pence  halfpenny.  This  is  another  increase  of  annual  charge,  ex-* 
ceeding  ^200,000.  iLet  Gentlemen  calculate  what  these  diflFer- 
ences  only  would  amount  to  in  the  next  four  years,  both  in  in- 
creased debt  and  in  increased'  permanent  charge ;  and  then  tliey 
will  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  economy  of  a  plan,  the  tendency 
df  which,  it  is  admitted,  is  to  lower  the  price  of  the  funds.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,,  if  the  Sinking  Fund 
were  left  to  it»  natural  growth  for  those  four  years  (with  the  same 
amount  of  loan),  that  the  funds  would  revert  to  the  more  favorable^ 
prices  of  the  year  1810. 

Another  consideration  of  economy  is,  that  the  rediictioa  of  in* 
terest  upon  the  five  and  four  per  cent,  stocks,  which  has  always 
been  looked  to  as  one  of  the  advantages  that  would  speedily  be 
realized  by  the  Sinking  Fund  on  the  riestoration  of  peace,  and  .which 
would  produce  a  saving  of  nearly  three  millions  a  year,  must  neces- 
sarily be  retarded  by  the  effects  of  this  proposed  system. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said  to  me,—"  If,  after  all,  you  are  of 
opinion  that  this  measure  is  so  doubtful  with  respect  to  public  faith^ 
in  policy  so  hazardous,  and  in  economy  so  expensive,  wHat  is  it 
that  you  would  recommend?*^  My  ^e^eral  ariswer  is,  that  it  forms 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  an  individual  Member  of  Parliament,  neither 
holding  a. responsible  situation,  nor  possessing  those  means  of  iiH 
fbrming  and  maturing  his  judgment  whlcn  properly  belong  to  office, 
to  go  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  duty.  That  duty  1  have  discharged^ 
by  stating  my  conscientious  opinion  upon  the  present  plan.  It 
certainly  is  not  necessary,  and 'it  may  hot  be  altogether  prudent,  for 
me  to  go  further.  Bui)  knowing,  as  1  do,  all  the  diflicullies  of  my 
Right  Itonorable  Friendfs  situation,  and  anxious,  as  lam,  to  sa- 
tisfy him  and  the  Committee,  that  it  is  not  niy  disposition  to  adct 
to  those  di<Hcu1tie!s,  I  am  prepared  to  state  what  has  occurred  to 
me  for  obviating  the  fundamental  objection  which  I  feci  to  the  in* 
tended  measure  in  its  present  dhape,  if  llie  patience  of  the  Com* 
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ni^ttee,  which  I  have  already  so  much  ajbused^  should  iuclioe  them 
not  to  refuse  this  further  indulgence. 

My  Right  Honorable  Friend  stated  to  this  Committer,  on  a  for-, 
mer.  occasion,  that  during  war,  but  especially  during  the  present 
war,  the  country  possessed  means  of  taxation^  which,  from  their 
nature,  could  not  be  permanently  continued  in  time  of  peace.  In  this 
I  agree  with  my  Right  Honorable  Friend,  thinking  with  him,  that 
the  war-taxes,  productive  as  they  already  are,  might,  however,  be 
considerably  augmented.  That  the  permanent  taxes  do  not  admit 
of  the  same  latitude,  is  an  opinion  which  of  late  years  I  have  more 
than  once  declared  in  this  House.  I  also  agree  with  my  Right 
Honorable  Friend,  that  an  alteration  will,  at  some  time  hereafter, 
be  requisite  in  the  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1802,  so  as  to  render 
more  equal,  and  to  extend  over  a  larger  portion  of  time,  that  re- 
lief which  the  Public  will  derive  from  the  extinction  of  the  debt 
contracted  prior  to  that  period.  I  subscribe  to  the  opinipn,  that  to 
have  devolved. the  who^e  o.f  that  relief  upon  one  year,  is  an.  unwise 
departure  froni  .the  original  Acts  of  1786  and'  1792;  but,  on  the 
"Other  hand,  I  contend,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  alteration  is  imme-, 
diately  necessary  ;  and  2dly,  that,  whenever  it  is  attempted,  the  ob- 
ject which  we  ought  to  have  principally  in  view  should  be,  both  as 
to  Sinking  Fund  and  debt,  to  revert,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
$,alut{iry  provisions  of  those  original  Acts. 

The  simultaneous  extinction  of  a  .very  large  portion  of  debt,  and 
an  accumulation  of  Sinking  Fund,  that  would  becoi;ne  unneces- 
sarily, large  for  some  years  before  that  event  shall  take  place,  are 
tlie  two  inconveniences  against  which  my;  Right  Honorable  Friend 
wishes  now  to  provide.  In  order  of  time,  the  too  great  accumula- 
tion  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  the  first  of  these  evils  :  it  must  necessa- 
rily precede  the  other..  \But,  surely,  this  is  not  an  inconvenience 
which  is  either  now  pressing  upon  us,  or  is  likely  Xo  arise,  so  long 
as  we  are  compelled  to  borrow  far  beyond  what  the  Sinking  Fund 
can  redeem  within  the.year.  .  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  can- 
not  be  s^'d  that  any  such  evil  now  exists  to  call  for  our  immediate 
interference;  on  the  other,  I  have  the  clear  and  recorded  opinion 
of  my  Right  Honorable  Friend,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  cannot,  be 
touched,  "  either  with  justice  to  the  stockholder,  or  safety  to  the 
Siat^.  so  long  as  thf  accumulatiofi  cf  d^bLc^^^^  '  .^ 
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Let  u«  then  examine,  whether,  upon  the  grounds  which  I  Ifave' 
stated,  my  Right  Honorable  Friend's  plan  cannot  be  so  amended' 
as  to  bring  it  within  those  limits  of  justice  and  so/e^y,  which  he  has 
so  ac<:urately  defined.;  For  that  purpose  we  must  find  the'meanif 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  impairing  the  efficacy  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  at  the  present  moment. 

•  Now  my' Right  Honorable  Friend  is  already  provided  with'taWes 
to  the  amount  of  .£1,130,000,  fbr  the  present  year.  He  wants 
about  £1QO,WO  move  to  meet  the  estimated  charge.  The  course 
I  should  take  would  be  in  substance  this :— First,  I  would  charge 
these  seven  thousand  pounds  permanently  upon  the  income  of  the 
Sinking  Fund :  biit  secondly,  1  would  repay  to  the  Sinking  Tund, 
within  the  year,  and  out  of  the  produce  of  the  war-taxes,  a  sura 
equal  to  the  charge  so  thrown  upon  it  in  the  first  instance  :  and  third- 
ly, I  would  impose  new  war-taxes  to  that  amount,  unless  upon 
examination  it  should  turn  out  (as  I  believe  it  would)  that  by  the 
improvements  already  made,  or  which  might  be  made,  in  the  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  the  property-tax,  an  increase  in  its  pro- 
duce to  the  full  amount  required  might  be  expected  in  the  present 
year.— If  such  an  increase  may  be  reckoned'  upon,  no  new  taxes 
would  be  necessary  beyond  those  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  actually  prepared  to  impose. 

Ifthe  war  should  continue,  I  should  in  like  manner  charge  the 
interest  of  the  loan  of  the  next  year  upon  the  Sinking  Fund ;  re- 
placing to  the  Sinking  Fund  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  charged  out 
•of  the  produce  of  the  war-taxes,  and  increasing  those  taxes  by  an 
addition  equivalent  to  the  amount  so  transferred  to  the  Sinking 
Fund. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  as  compared  with 
that  of  my  Right  Honorable  Friend,  would  be  these  :  first,  you 
would  avoid  breaking  in  upon  th^  efficacy  of  your  Sinking  Fund 
during  the  war :  secondly,  by  charging  upon  that  fund  the  interest 
of  the  loans,  you  give  to  the  contractors  at  onte  that  pernuinent 
security  wiiich  the  war-taxes,  from  their  nature,  do  not  aiibrd: 
thirdly,  you  maintain  the  disposable  revenue  at  its  present  amount: 
fourthly,  by  the  growth  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  you  would  revive  and 
Mi^tam  public  credit;  (raising  the  loans  in- consequence  upon  far 


c|^per^rai9;)  andMhly,  the  unrede^emed  debl  w^^Id'be,9m9]ier 
i^y  tjaajixy  ii^illions  at  the  .close  of  the  war. 

I  dhoald  not  object  %o  mortgage,  io  this  manner/ the  S^ikiqg 
Fund  to  the  amount  in  the  whole  required  by  my  Rigjht  HonoraJb(e 
Friend  for  ihe  next  fpur  years,  if  tbe,C9ntinuance  of  the  war  shoul4 
render  such  a  sacrifice  necessary. 

If  ^t  the  end  of  the  four  years,  or  sf  oner^peaceshould  be  restored, 
yise  should  then  be  in  a  situajtiqn  to  revise  the  Act  pf  180^  without 
inju^  to  the  public,  iaterest,  or  to  the  public  creditor;  but,  eve^ 
then,  f  diQuld  t^in)^  it  improvident  to  int^fer/e  fop  hastily  >v^th  thf 
oper^o^s  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  I  would  still  continu^  to  rj^pay 
to  that  Fui;^d,  by  a  portion  of  the  W0r-^taxes,  to  be  continued  spe« 
cificadly  for  that  purpose^  thjs  full  an^ount  charged  upon  it  on  ac-r 
count  of  loa^,  until  ihfe  state  of  public  .credit  should  adijait  of  2^ 
^eduction  of  interest  on  the  ^ve  per  cen^.  ^ock, 

Wheiji  w^  shall  not  only  have  ce^ised  to  make  any  addition  to  our 
existing  ^^bt,  but  sbalj  farther  1^  .enabled  to  reduce  the  interest  00 
ft  large  portion  pf  that  dejbt ;  then,  I  should  say,  the  time  would  b^ 
frriv,ed,  when,  without  preji^dic^  to  the  State,  or  injury  to  iodiyir 
l)uaU>  you  jDi^gI;it  Jbavie  the  clparge  of  those  loan^  upon  ti^^  Sin)cr 
ing  Fu|i4^  uoreplaped  by  ^xff  further  repayment  from  othef 
aources. 

The  reductiop  pf  the  Qve  per  cent  to  a  four  per /cent,  stock  wjQuld 
pe  an  ^vantage  of  no  sm^l  copsjdisration,  which  is  i^t  least  ppstr 
|>oped  t|y  the  plan  of  my  Rigl^t  Honorable  Friend.  The  saving  )bjr 
ihis  reduction  pf  interest,  >y^en  it  takes  place,  will  be  more  thaq 
one  millioi|  ^  yeaf ;  a  saving  /either  to  be  made,  over  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  or  to  be  appropriated  to  the  public  service,  as  may  appear 
inost^xpedj^nt,  i|ndef  al)  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  at  the 
.|ime  when  it  may  take  pl^ce. 

Xb  J819i  we  sfipulil  have  tthjs  further  aid  of  the  Imperial  Anour 
^tjes  (230^0C)0/.  a  year),  whi^^h  M^iU  thpn  fa)l  in ;  and  in  132},  th^ 
tbarge  of  the  lo^q  of  lg07,  ampwntjng  to  l,^00,ppQ/.  a  year  will 
bje  s^f  frpe.  Without  anticipating  the  dpty  of  a  future  Parliaments 
i|f  to  what  ipay  bjs  the  most  ppper  applif^atipn  of  the^^e  sums  ^  it  ifi 
obvjous  that  these  resources,  from  the  prpxiini^y  pf  their  falling  i^, 
i/f^f^  fa  the  eve»t  of  peace^  ^Pfprc)  ^ur^lber  facilitf^  ia  tj^  ^x^l^ 
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lioo  of  the  suggestion  of  which  I  am  now  6tating  ovlj  a  very  ge-t 
neral  outline. 

Let  U8  suppose  that  we  act  upon  the  principle  of  thissuggestioni 
iind  that  peace  is  not  restored  sooner  than  the  end  of  the  year  1816* 
We  should,  by  that  time,  have  mortgaged  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the* 
aniount  of  about  six  millions.     Its  i^hole  amount  applicable  to  the 
reduction  of  debt,  in  1816^  would  be  upwards  of  18  millions.     It 
is  not  over-sanguine  to  assume^  that  by  the  effect  of  the  continuance 
of  such  a  Sinking  Fund,  with  its.  annual  improvement,  for  two 
years  after  a  peace,  the  interest  on  the  five  per  cent,  stock  might 
be  reduced  to  four  per  cent.     On  the  other  band,  it  cannot  be  de* 
nied  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  war-taxes^ 
that  several  of  the  most  productive  (independent  of  the  property 
tax,  which,  in  a  more  or  less  proportion,  must,  I  think,  be  con- 
tinued, at  least  for  some  years,  as  the  foundation  of  our  peace  es- 
tablishment) might  without  difficulty  be  maintained  for  two  years 
after  the  restoration  of  peace;  say  till  the  close  of  1818.     The 
Sinking  Fund  would  then  have  reached  nearly  to   twenty  millions. 
By  deducting  the  aid  of  the  war-taxes,  it  would,  in  the  year  ISldy 
be  reduced  to  somewhat  above  fourteen  millions,  or  fifteen,  if  the 
saving  by  the  contemporaneous  reduction  of  the  five  per  cents 
should  be  allotted  to  it.  From  that  period,  so  long  as  peace  should 
continue,  we  should  have  annually  the  gratifying  task  to  perform, 
of  remitting  to  the  people  more  or  less  of  their  burdens ;  and  we 
might  look  back  upon  our  past  difficulties  with  the  cheering  recol- 
lection, that  a  firm  adherence  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1792  had  enabled  us  to  provide  for  all  the  exigencies  of 
this  jtremendous  and  protracted  contest,  without  for  a  moment 
swerving  from  that  strict  good  faith  which  at  once  raises  our  cha- 
racter and  doubles  our  resources ;  at  once. enables  us,  by  exertions 
unparalleled  in  our  history,  to  uphold  the  glory  of  our  arms  in  every 
quarterof  the  world,  and  to  find  in  the  public  credit  at  home  the 
means  by  which  such  exertions  are  to  be  sustained. 

I  will  not  weary  the  Committee  by  going  into  further  details  of 
the  alteration  which  I  could  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  plan  of 
my  Right  Honorable  Friend.  If  the  principle  of  that  alteration 
should  once  be  admitted  by  him,  [  am  sure  that  he  would  be  infi- 
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iiitely  more  competent  to  direct  its  application  than  myself.'  By" 
adopting;  it,  he  would  remove  the  only  insuperable  objection  which 
I'  feel  to  its  plan ;  that  which  arises  from  its  directly  breaking  in 
upon  the  Sinking  Fund^  and  diminishing  its  efFective  amount  and 
operation,  under  circumstances,  which,  according  to  my  Right  Ho-* 
norable  Friend's  own  words,  more  than  once  quoted  by  me,  ren- 
der such  interference  neither  consistent  "  with  justice  to  the 
Stockholder,  nor  with  safety  to  the  State' 
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The  following  is  the  Correspondence  with  the 
Editor  of  the  Times,  referred  to  in  our  last 
No.  |).  493,  relative  to  the  American  Ques- 
tion. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 


LETTER  I.. 

Times,  August  12,  181?. 

Sir, 

I  OONSIDER  Mr.  Madison's  Message  of  June  1,  not  as  a  pre- 
lude to  war  (for  that,  I  hope,  will  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  take 
place  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States),  but  rather  as  the 
official  exposition  of  a  certain  political  system,  embraced  by  the 
leading  party  in  America.  As  such  it  deserves  serious  attention,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  its  general 
character ;  but  shall  first  examine  its  principal  topics  in  detail.  Here- 
after i  may  attempt  to  show  how  they  harmonise,  and  from  what 
spirit  they  proceed. 

Beginning  with  that  which  stands  first  in  the  list  of  grievances,  I 
perceive  that,  stripped  of  its  rhetorical  fiorishes,  it  is  merely  an 
allegation  th^t  British  cruisers  have  been  in  the  continued  practice  of 
seizing  persons,  sailing  on  the  high  seas,  in  American  vessels. 

First,  then,  this  is  no  neiv  provocation  for  war.  If  it  be  any  provo- 
cation at  all,  it  is  one  under  which  Mr.  Madison  has  long  been  con- 
tent to  be  passive  ;  and  I  must  presume,  that  he  did  not  think  such  for- 
bearance disgraceful  to  his  country.  The  evil,  whatever  it  may  be, 
cannot  have  increased  of  late  years ;  for  the  President  has  taken  goqd 
care  to  preserve  American  ships  from  all  danger  but  that  of  rotting 
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in  their  ovn  harbours.    It  is  evidently,  therefore,  set  in  the  **  bead  and 
front  of  our  offending/'  for  no  other  reason  than  to  heighten  and  exas- 
perate party-feelings,  and  to  predispose  the  popular  mind  for  the  recep- 
tion of  charges  against  us' obviously  too  sNght  to  stand  alone. 
.   Secondly,  This  is  not  an  act  of  State.     It  is  a  practice,  which,  for 
aaght  that  appears,  may  in  all  its  obnoxious  features  be  totally  oppo- 
site ito  the  ^ififhes  and  regukfions  of  the  Briti:ib  G»ovemment«    It  k 
impossible  for  human  pnidence  to  devise  mean^  of  protecting  the 
national  and  personal  rigbts  of  both   countries,  which  shall  not  be 
li»b)eto  ^ome  •abuse  in  point  of  fict.     To  imke  such  abuser  when 
ibrraally  disavowed,  and  really   disoountenunced  by  the  respective 
Governments,  a  pretence  for  war,  would  be  mere  chicanery.     It  is 
asserted  that  the  United  States  have  remonsti sited  on  this  subject  in 
vain.     I  t^ke  upon  me  to  say,  that  if  it  be  meant  to  intimate,  that  the 
British  Government  has  disregarded   official  complaints  of  this  kind» 
relating  to  individual  natives  of  America,  tbe  assertion  is  totally  faise. 
It  would  be  idle  to  deny,   that  any  native  American  citizen  was  ever 
taken  against  his  will  into  tbe  British  Navy.     The  similarity  of  lan- 
guage, names,  and  appearance — 'the  defective  laws  and  practices  of  the 
Americans  themselves,- and  many  Dther^vious  causes,  must  have  pro- 
duced such  occurrences;   although  I  am  convinced,  that  they  will  be 
found,  en  aecurale  investigation,  to  have  been  very  rare  indeed.    The 
British  Government  has  never  learnt  an  instance  of  such  an  event,  but 
with  regret ;   nor  ever  refnsed  to  interpose,  when  it  was  possible  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  representation,  and  to  restore  the  individual 
to  bis  country.     It  might,   perhaps,  have   gone  farther,  and   have 
adopted  some  general  arrangement  in  concert  with  the  American  Go- 
vernment, for  tlie  security  of  their  mutual  interests.    It*  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  British  were  at  least  as  desirous  of  this  as  the  Ameri- 
cans; .for  they  were  full  as  de€}>ly  interested  in  it.     No  man,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  subject,  will  deny,  that  tl>e  British  Navy  has 
suffered  far  more  from  desertions,  encouraged  and  abetted  by  the 
citizens  of  America,  than  it  caii  possibly  have  gained  by  the  impress- 
ment of  native  Americans.     !  have  no  doubt,  but  that  each  party  has 
•*  formally  assured*  the  other  of  its  "  readiness  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments on  this  subject ;''  but  I  am   quite  certain,  that  no  specific  and 
satisfactory  proposal  lias  been  made  on  the  part  of  America,  and 
rejected  on  that  of  Gfeat  Britain. 

Thirdly,  I  come  to  consider  what  is  the  "  crying  enormity'*  of  the 
practice  complained  of.  The  British  Government  disavows  any  pre- 
tence of  ri";ht  to  take  native  American  citizens,  in  any  vessel.     It  dis- 
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cUims  .tbi?  ^erc^  of  a  ;nghX  (if  jany  ^uch  right  fij^ist)  to  take  -eren 
^tive  Flrilii^ti  subjects  opt  of  jUi^  p;{(6/(C  $b^$  Ctf  fhe  Uniteii  Stat^. 
IVJr.  Madison'^  complaint^  therc^occu  r;edu,CQ8  itself  to  this, — tkiiX  wr 
take  our  ^\%n  natiye-hoxn  s^bj.ept<'^  ont  of  American  tiiercbaiiit  vessels, 
on  the  bigji  se^,  or,  ,as  )ie  ,plwiflKBS  it  "on  the  great  highway  of  ha- 
tiops."  Ir^eJ  j;is  try  the  (j^iesti^Q  by  this  analogy.  I  tneet  a  rupawajr 
igppreati^c^^  of  qhild  ^f  niy  pwo^  on  the  cpfamop  highway  of  the  king 
dom :  May  I  mt  ^tgp  hw  1  Undoubtedly  J  way.  But  what  if  te 
is  rid^g  jjo  my  ^leighbour's  c;?Jt,  pr  driviog  his  team  1  Why,  ray  D^igb- 
)>our  has  either  a^ed  in  ignorance  of  wy  prior  right ;  or,  if  he  knew  it; 
he  has  done  a  ▼ciry  unneigb|»ourly  act,  in  harbouring  |h^  fugitive;  .9^ 
either  way,  my  light  remains  jierfectly  indi^utaUe. 

Howe)!€r,  it  is  said,  a  |ie\v  right  ba3  intervened, — ^an  net  has  been 
done,  which  ousts  Greajt  Britain  of  her  authority  over  her  own  sub<- 
jects.  These  British  deserter^  havj?  hejCionie  Ani^riqao  citizens*  They 
have  been  naturalized;  and,  in  the  word;»  of  Mh  Monroe,  **  they  niu^l 
be  protected/'  Heaiir  thi$,  ye  natii^es  of  IVSas^chusets !  You  ure  f/omf^ 
to  war  for  a  principle.  You  are  to  hazard  your  lives  and  property 
ypon  a  point  an  Mr.  Jefferson'^  Code  of  R%lits«  At  le^,  Ihen^  thif 
point  (for  which  never  war  before  .wj^  waged)  requires  a  ^eac  d^mouo 
itration :  at  least,  it  must  be  shown  tp  be  consistent  with  the  common 
#€nse  of  mankind  m  all  jsiges.  The  British  Government  certainly 
plaims  an  authority  over  its  native-born  isub|eets.  Mr.  Madison  (pacfi 
tauti  viri)  absurdly  caUs  this  a  ''munipipd)  pr^ogative.*'  It  is  a  striet 
fight  under  the  law  of  nations.  It  exists  equally  in  peace  and  war^. 
^t  home  and  abroad*  Its  exercise  in  diem  solo  is  (:pntroUed,  as  tha^ 
of  all  other  r iglits  is,  by  tlie  lojsaj  jurisdiction ;  but,  in  9^h  nuUi»fi,  it 
Remains  fr^e  to  operate  without  restriction*  I  am  not  suiprised  at  Mx* 
^ladison's  ignorance  of  the  distjqction  between  international  ajqd  muni* 
cipal  law ;  for  I  remember,  that  when  the  Berlin  Decree  appeared, 
Recalled  it  a  .mt^ntVt;?^/ regulation :  and  J  also  remember,  that  in  i| 
pamphlet  commonly  attributed  tp  liis  pen,  the  author  ingenuously  coo^ 
fessed,  that  he  had  pot  had  an  opportunity  to  read  Qrotius  "is  the 
firiginal  l^^tin,*'  It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  I  should  opposi^. 
to  the  weight  of  the  President's  name*  something  of  higher  authority 
than  a  mere  anonymous  dictum.  I  therefore  proceed  to  trouble  yon 
Mrith  some  referen*:e(5,  which,  I  think,  will  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

It  is  a  known  axiom,  that  nemo^  potest  ejcuerp  patriam.  This  is  ^aid 
by  Sir  Matthew  Haje,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  and  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
to Jie.a  principle  of  universal  law.  Hefice,  the  English  lawyeni  hold 
with  Sir  Edward  Coke^  that  all  subjects  are  equally  boun<}  to  allegiance. 
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is  if  tliey  had  taken  an  oath ;  with  Baron  Gilbert,  that  if  cannot  be 
cancelled  by  swearing  allegiance  to  another  Prince ;  and  lastly,  with 
I^rd  Kenyou,  that  though  a  subject  of  this  country  by  birth,  may  be- 
come a  citizen  of  America  for  purposes  of  commerce,  yet  he  cannot 
f  hr6w  off  his  native  allegiance.  The  names  of  these  famous  Judges 
tnight  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  all  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  the 
transatlantic  schools  of  law  or  philosophy :  but,  it  maybe  objected 
that  they  are  Englishmen,  and  therefore  not  to  be  taken  as  authorities. 
Be  it  so.  We  niust,  then,  inquire  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  their 
opinion,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  writers.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  general  rule,  than  that  of  GrotiuSj^nw^iM  facit,  in  moralibus. 
Now  the  end  for  which  men  unite  in  civil  society,  is  to  perpetuate  its 
benefits  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  through  all  generations.  To 
this  end,  they  form  a  joint  partnership  of  all,  ^ith  all  {  so  that,  in  the 
words  of  Heineccius,  the  whole  community  is  considered  as  one  moral 
person.  Thus  the  public  good  becomes  paramount  to  each  private 
interest,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Digest,  non  id  quod  privatim  inter- 
est untus  ex  sociis  server i  solet,  sed  quod  societati  expedit :  and  finally, 
thus  is  formed  that  eminent  object  of  our  affections  and  duties, — our 
country  t  which  (says  Cicero)  "  unites  in  itself  all  the  charities  of  all," 
and  "  stands  at  the  head  of  all  moral  duties." 

Were  it  otherwise, — were  men  at  liberty  to  disband  themselves  at  will 
from  all  ties  of  human  law,  all  obedience  to  authority,  all  claims  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  they  would,  indeed,  be  no  better  than  '*  flies 
of  a  summer :"  nay,  they  would   be  much   worse :  being  destitute  of 
that  instinct,  which  an  universally  benevolent  providence  has  bestowed 
on  those  little  creatures,  in  place  of  reason  and  laws,  and  of  a  country 
and  a  sovereign.     It  maybe  thought  a  fine  privilege  for  men  of  full 
age,  to  renounce  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  and  the  laws  under 
which  they  were  bred  and  shielded,  and  to  abjure  the  sovereign  to  whom 
they  had  sworn  allegiance,  or  to  trample  on  the  crucifix  of  their  belief; 
but  let  America  reflect  well,  before  she  encourages  any  laxity  of  mora 
feeling,  in  regard  to  objects  of  so  high  importance.    The  stars  of  her 
Constellation  are  not  so  fixed,  but  that  they  may  be  shaken  from  their 
sphere,  if  the  patriotisn^  of  her  citizens  degenerate  into  a  selfish  calcula- 
tion of  individual  interest.     They  must  learn,  that  it  is  not  convenience 
but  duty  which  binds  them  to  their  country ;  and  they  must  permit  that 
principle  to  operate  in  favor  of  other  nations,  or  they  can  never  claim 
the  benefit  of  it  themselves.     If  civil  society  be  a  contract,  or  a  fellow^ 
ship^oiall,  for  the  good  of  all ;  then  cannot  its  obligations  be  dissolved 
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by  1|ie  tvill  or  act  of  a.  single  member  of  the  Association.  M,  indeed,  a 
man  be  outlawed,  or  exiled  for  life,-  or  absolved  from,  his  allegismce  hff. 
legal  authority,  the  contract  is  terminated  as  to  him,  because  his  country: , 
consents  thereto ;.  for,  V  as  consent  constituteth,  so  contrary '  consent 
destitateth,  any  obl^tio^/'  Or,  again,  if  we  consider  the  obligation 
to  be  that  of  protection,  on  the  one  side,  and  allegiance,  on  the  other  ; 
theii,  where'  the  Sovereign  withdraws  his  protection,  or  exerciseis  instead 
thereof  an  open  and  intolerable  tyranny,  the  duty  of  allegiance  ipso  jure 
ceases.  Or,  lastly,  if  it  be  made  part  of  the  original  contrfict,  by  the 
Constitutional  Laws  of  the  State,  that  any  citizen  may  emigrate  on  cer* 
tain  conditiolis,  (such  as  paying  the  Abzug^  or  Census  Emi^ratumis,) 
there  the  performance  of  the  conditions  places  the  individual  in  a  state 
of  natural  liberty  ;  but  universally  where  there  is  no  remission  of  the  jm 
ex  eontractti  quasUnm^  it  remains  with  the  native  Sovereign,  who  conse« 
quently»^'  has  an  interest  in  hb  subjects  owning,  always  to  him  fide- 
lity." 

I  presume  the  American  Government  does  not  mean  to  set  itself  up 
as  a  judge  between  the  British  Government  and  its-  subjects,  so  as  to 
pronounce,  that  the  former  has  forfeited  its  right  of  Sovereignty  over  all 
or  any  of  the  individuals  in  question.  This  would  be'  interponere  se 
hello,  in  a  new  and  extraordinary  way :  it  would  be  to  make  itself  « 
general  ally  in  the  war  between  disaffection  and  regular  govenune^t,  on 
the  side  of  the  former,  and  that  without  any  formal  declaration  of  its 
intention  to  embark  in  so  preposterous  a  crusade.  If  we  are  at  issue 
with  any  of  our  subjects,  on  this  matter  of  allegiance,  we  have  .at  least  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  United  States  will  be  neutral  in  the  dispute. 

The  question  before  us,  however,  does  not  rest  on  mere  general 
reasoning.  It  has  been  fully  handled  by  the  most  emin^t  writers  on 
public  law.  I  am  not  going  to  compliment  Mr.  Madison,  by  quoting 
HuBNEE,  tmd  ScHLEOEL,  alid  Martens.  Their  meagre  compo^ 
sitions  may  satisfy  those  who  cannot  read  the  great  Jurists,  '' in  the 
original  Latm ; ''  but  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  passing  the  m 
over  in  silence,  when  I  refer  to  Grotius  and  Pufenbor?,  and 
Heineccius,  an^  Bynk^rshoek,  and  Vattel.  The  t^vo  first  of 
these  great  men,  having  passed  much  of  their  time  in  the  employ,  or 
under  the  ^protection,  of  foreign  States,  may  naturally  be  supposed  tp 
have  had  some  bias  against  the  doctrine  of  native  allegiance :  yet  they 
both  most  expresdy  lay  it  down,  that  the  right  of  withdrawing  from 
the  CQUBtry  ef  our  birth,  depends  on  the  laws  of  that  country  :  that 
established  custom  on  this  bead  b  ciquivalent  to  written  law;    that 
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^Wjif  iilWW!  Hierc  is  no  gctieral  prdhibltlori;  tf ler^  liitfy  be'  Gi  oet^»it>tf 
ibrpimlai  restmmt^  pftrticuibrly' iti  tittle  of  Wat,  dr  whW  socieff  i^ 
%«»til«ded  with  debti,  and  needif  the  aid  <>r  it^  ciCl^eos;  bbll^  in  tbtit 
ftew6tt»  and' prol)«rtyi  P0FtiNT)O»r  skids,  fb&t  the  Sttttte  r^tMH^  il^ 
rights  dt%r  ^irery  8Mfe[j«ct  i4^  k»v«f  itltfert^eiy  t«Wl0Ut  due  pltrt«i».- 
Sfdti';  Md'  tilttt  thi»  is  tk%ii^iio^f\llt9eLem^tf  f^Ml,  b)r  wMeK 
^ff^l^i^s  are^  id  thie  hftbit  of  ^ittMbiMBg'  thii4r  a^<<tHr  s«d!(i^td  ti^ 
mihm  ftom  fot^igti  ettuntHes:  All  thrs^  ami  iduehnlotie  tb>the  sNittW 
pWti^^;  will  hie  fym4  in  th&Jk9  6^Ui  dt  Putitfl  2;  e.  5.  aMd^iif'th^ 
Jl» Naikif^t^  O^miitfa,  1.  8;  e.  11*.  H^iVEtJcmcr,  tbakfUrti^ cmi* 
m^nmot  oil  PI7FB19&OR1?,  a|;f««ff  pM*Aferty  with  lilm>  liAfi in  rtariin^ 
^ttligmticm  ff»  a  mode  <^f  «etra»ia«h(g  tliirdiili«9  df  a  dtfeMhi  te  takea 
iJMW  to^  giiah!  it  wif if'  tfttf  <|tialiflc«ition,  "^  si  reqUimta'  okM^aton'' 
Sb  BfMcfttistiPa&it,  wfe«tf  be  ^em^  '^iie«t  subditi'eondftionetii'cxUere/' 
asserts  it  only  under  limitation,  *'  si  nou  sit  lex  quas  prohibeat : "  aildl 
li^efwfaere  Iter  di&tiiWftlV  «dAtyts>,  *<  potewCprihcep^,  n^veUr,  bane  sntidi- 
th  sail' i^m  dk?i>i«»/'  Vi«YTBi;>a(s>is^bisge»«ral  maimel';  confhsesthe 
qtfeiitNa  of  rigbr,  ki'%ttot'  tAeiMm^  ^'^'  that  df'  cbilveaieooe ;  bat 
ht  mrf  frtalaly  deelnt^s;  that  thetatra  of  eaek  State,. ostbi^'subjaot^ 
toon-  be  (^yed  'by  its  dtisse<i*i 

Alt  fff^i^  mitim  i^mtf^;  that  the  pfeK>tfo«*'of  ixrtfikn  in^res^iecl  to 
alto#fng  c^  pl>ol)$bkl«jg*  the  ed(if|rdfi(»i]  of  thair  cittrtns;.  has'  vorietl 
bbth  in  ancfietit  and^  tai^erri  tinier*  It  waaperiintlMat  AthtstsaM 
Rdme :  it'  was  ptt)hiMied  at'  At^^  In  'like  maiitati  If  ww  permitletf  m 
some  of  the  laie  Qe^tif^^staietti .  ott  pacing  tUe  Abtug-:  ithss  lilWtiys 
beetl  prohibited  m  Russia^  ii>  Ctiidia;  inEftgland^  in  fraiia^.  Bynrer- 
moElt  p'arti^^lMy  rtfevi  t«' tte»  eottdudtdf  Bnglawal  ih  ]571>  l64% 
iMd  l«SB;  afftdtd  the  ediet  of  iioiiis  XiV:  in  l66^9';>akid  wis  Ime  i«k 
centlyseea  a  cfeci^ee  df  tlie  se)f^ty1«ed-£mpeiror  tor  tiner  same  ef^eti 

l%en,  if  tile  dphtbns  of  the  gi«at  Caiglish  kW^er^  be  couinneid  bj 
^eiUetal  pi4v^ipl€<s  of  efjuttyr  hy*  die  efutborSty 'of  the  most  ctel^rate«t 
Inristii,  atid  by  the  eo«ydilcf  of'  vkthy  famous  riationsi'  botb/aackbt'aml 
mod^tti;  it  results,  fbaC  Great- Britain' pdisiesse^  wider  tiie uaketM 
ls^Vj  a?'parami(»uM  HgIA  tvv  tlie  services  of  her  subjects;  wht^m  sbebiis 
nbt'tti^titatiW  released  fnm  tfaiei^  i^egianot.  U  is^'  ctOir,  Thar  suHv « 
figfaft  exists  tfficontrdlled,  upon  tHe-  seaa.  It  is^  anUpendent  of  thb 
qiiestkiti  ^' pewM  ae  war^  bilt  the  fiM^i^iy  and't^e  neeeaaky  oP  it^ 
ei^reeHient  nhAy  vety  nMeb  de|M0il<on  tbat<<]vsbtioii4  Let  vsj*  thetir 
cdAsidet  the- situatiidli  cfi  Bifitai^  aa  a*  befligefent^  >  She  is  ^engaged  i*  a 
war  for  her  very  existence.    Her  sailors  are  necessary  implements  of 
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that  war.    America,  as  a  hanijide  neutra],  is  bound  not  'to  weaken 
her  in  the  contest.    But  America  engages  English  sailors  on  board  of 
her  ships.    I'his  is  an  eocDurs^Uietif  to:  tGem  to  withhold  their  ser^ 
▼ices  from  the .  country,  which  needs  them,  and  which  has  formally 
demanded  them  by  letters  oi   riecal.     America,  then,  is    the  first 
wroDg-doer;  and  site  must  abide  the  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quences of  that  wrong.    No  consequences  can  be  more  reasonable,  than 
that  .she  should  lose  tbe^serrices  of  the  men  she  has  engaged.   Suinmse 
the  case,  that  a  great  naval  e:(peditiou  were  undertaken  by^  Britain ; 
that  cruisers  were  sent  oui  to  impress  men,on  the  amerg^fncy ;  that  tfae^ 
were  to  fall  in  with  a.  fleet  of   200  sail  of  merchantmen,,  naoned 
with  native  subjects  of  this  country,  half  of  them  navigated  ondenthe 
Siritish,  and  half  under  the  American  flag  ;  I  ask^  whether  it.  wooitL  be 
consistent  witk  common  sense, .  that  the  former  should  be  taken  and 
the  latter  left.    What  should  make  the  diiflference?  in  bothcases^the 
right  is  exercised,  tit  jsolo  nulliu$,  on  th^.  g^eat  li^hway  of  natJoos^  la 
both  cases  the  individuals  may  be  eq^aUy  unwilling  to  submitto  Hkt 
right ;  but  on  board  the  American  vessel  a  few  yaids  of  siriped  lumU 
ing  are.  flying,  which,,  it  is  contended,,  aie  to  distipguish- the  native 
sovereignty  of  Britain,  over  horsulyects— to  appropriate  a  [lartof  tiia 
pcean   to  American  jurisdiction^ — ^aod  to  effect  these   wondecs^  m 
opposftioa  to  superior  force,  and  to/paramount  rights  meisly  in  mtea 
of  a  " municipal  prerogative;"  for  il  i^  by,,  a  municipal  pi«n^ativa 
only  that. we  are  prevented  from  seizing,  our  deserters  in  the  American 
territory.;  and  Mr.  MadisoV  would  have. us  believe*  that,  a  sh^ 'it 
terj-itory  afloat.    This  principle^liowevcr,. proves,  too  much.   It  provtfs 
that  the  enemy's  property,  that  tlie  enemy's  soldkrs,  th^.  coatvalmd 
of  all  kinds,,  may  be  covered  by  the  neutral  flaft.    No  sensible^  AMii. 
can.  will  ever  maintain  a  principle  sa  extravag;int,  so  tfangeroas.^  and 
which,  at  first  sigjbt,  discovers  the  «lQvea  fcot  of  B«0}iABAft'M« 
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LETTER   II. 


Thus,  August  ^4,  1812. 
Sir, 

Perceiving  iirthe  letter  of  your  correspondent  I.  S.  in  your  paper  of 
Wednesday  the  12th  instant,  an  evidence  of  that  restless  spirit  that 
will  not  suffer  the  ashes  of  discord  to  rest,  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself 
that  your  candor  will  suffer  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  his  pen  to  cir- 
culate in  the  same  channel.'  I  ask  no  special  approbation,  on  your 
part,  of  the  sentiments  or  opinions  that  I  am  going  to  oppose  to  those 
of  your  correspondent,  though  certainly  it  cannot  fail  to  be  desirable ; 
but,  that  your  numerous  readers  may  have  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a  question  highly  important. 

To  hegin  at  the  begiuning,  your  correspondent  asserts,  that,  "  the 
continued  practice  of  seizing  persons  sailing  on  the  high  seas  in  Ame- 
rican vessels,  is  no  new  provocation  for  war, — that  if  it  be  any  provo- 
eatian  at  all,  it  is  one  under  which  Mr.  Madison  has  long  been  con- 
tent to  be  passive, — that  the  evil  cannot  have  increased  of  late  years  : 
for  the  President  has  taken  good  care  to  preserve  American  ships  froni 
all  danger  but  tliat  of  rotting  in  their  own  harbours.''  Certainly,  Sir, 
the  continuance  of  this  practice,  "  if  it  be  any  provocation  at  all,**  is 
not  only  an  increase  of  provocation,  but,  considered  as  a  consequence 
of  the  continual  forbearance  of  the  American  Government,  it  is  a  new 
provocation.  Tis  abounding  in  sin^  because  grace  abounds ;  but  it  is  in 
the  face'of  alF  truth  to  assert,  that  this  provocation  is  one  under  which 
Mr.  Madison  has  long  been  content  to  be  passive.  Neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  predecessors  have  ever  been  content  to  be  passive  on  the  subject 
for  one  moment.  This  is  proved  by  the  whole  scope  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence ;  but,  in  the  disposition  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Ma- 
dison,) '^'to  cherish  all  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, they  have  wished  to  see  the  necessity  for  seeking  a  remedy,  de- 
pendent on  themselves  alone,  banished  by  just  and  prudent  arrange- 
ments between  the  two  Governments;"  and  it  is  at  a  moment  when, 
from  the  redress  of  other  grievances,  a  reversion  to  this  position  may 
be  looked  for,  that  your  correspondent  is  endeavouring  to  revive  the 


times  impossible.  *'  The  evil  cannot  have  incre;s^4  A»f  Mc^e^l]^/' 
Wihat  ^rt  pf  qgJc.iil»tiojgi  .ii?  tb<s  1  If  tp  XQ,90p  iilceadj  ipcarceryA^d, 
J^^POO  be^ad^efi  ia  one  year^  U^a  .evil. is  increased  to  .ia«QOQ,  tb^i^gli 
l^OQO  should  j>e  lests  tbaa  .tbe.avec^^of  forijier  jreiifs.  ^|it  it  i»  j^ 
t^u^  in  the  seinse  her^  piietenfled>  .that  the  ^va^^rvm  ^sbipn  b«^  bse^n 
kept  .at  hofne.  .  This  eB^^r$P> .  c(Hiseq<»ent  ^op  )^  OM^dexs  in  'C^tipiMril 
aD(l  French  decrees^  didfiot  prevent  the  oavig^tion  of  ^hyps  ahcoad  9t 
Xke  tiwe :  itnxpir^d  jppre  .Ui^n  foar  ^teacs  agp;  -and  no  ^i^baiigp  h^ 
|iiice  ts^^eo  jp},apj?4  e^cf^.t  qne  for  4iii)^;d4^s^  living  ?il$o  n  immbfir  nf 
s)iips«jt.5^g^, 

.3uii  ^tUYf  "  Xh^  pm9tice  Jt^i^y  >c jlotrily  ppposed  |l«>%.wi»lw^.Mi(| 
rf^gul^tiq^s  pf  jtbe  JBri^isb  ^^ove^^wjeat/'  3ut  if  ithe.r^g^latioiN  fip  ^ii^l 
Qieet  ^e  .^*;iibes  pf  th^  British  Goyernm^nf«  it  is  the  buW4^9  lOf  tk^ 
Gpvermp^ot  tp  makjeTegukttjons  .tl^  ^ball  meet  ite  wigbes.  ^JnittlMMf 
are  members  of  the  Government  disposed  to  wash  their  hands  of  ^im 
ef^rmjty^  jt  wpul^  be  ancJiapt^bJe  to  daubt;  .l^ut  >it  jwill  i^ftrbe  al- 
ipwed  tk^  the  Qpyernpiient  Jias  idoae  fdl  iu  ft$  power  tQptwmt  M^ 
while  ^^jry  naval  officer,  (Ji^dge,  Jiujy,  afid  partjf^^  is  rSHlpwed  tp  ppo* 
ppljin^e  pn  ^seaman  whether  he  be  Awericaja  pr  ppt.  A  tf^estioQ^f  ^ 
Y^y  ArsX  ittippJTtance  that  c^aa  influence  A/t  £ite  pf  ma^,  is  tbi)»  iHitlJfff^ 
fd  W  » jc^lewhkll  isj»pu]?ied  by  tbe.|iriMsh  iaw  ia  mffrtit  to  i^^  jsJiSv 
liiig  <>/,i«op^y. 

- "  Ijip  ^m^n  »vlf 0  Ju?ows  ^ny  thing  pf  the  -sujbjeet  will  4ei^y  Jrtpt  the  :Bri^ 
tisb,nayyJ)as,si^ffered  fajr.p^re  from  deaejrtions  encpur^ged  j9J^d»hrt|ed 
))y  ,the  ^m^9  of  ^nierica,  tfisgoi  it  cs^  {>09^]y  *h{|ve  gmiiefl  (>y  ti^ 
i^pc^ssiT)e»t  pf  native  Aweripans."  This  is  flat  i^bican^*  {f»no  anecg^ 
de^y,it»  neithex  caiiiiny  p^e  assert  it:  it>^nt^rs.npt  i«tPj^.i|U^iqa 
indeed*  The  voluntary  engagement  pf  a  Bxitisb  jailor  pn  boards 
A^ieiip^n  $hiip^^  oever  justify  the  forced  detention  pf  an  Awerkaii 
^or  pn  l>oivd  a,J6fi:UiUi.^ip.  ^ut  this  is  tbe  tix^  tjioe.l  have  «eK^er 
heard  it  pretended  tJ.iat  tbeiipipber  pf  British  s^ilpi;^  en^plpyed  i;p  the 
A<;Qfir|aani]ia)'ig9tio.nw^s  to  be  i\^med.in  compari^pn  wjlb^the  tbousu^ds 
of  Amer:jicaQs  in  the  Britit^h  service;  j^od  thoilgb^i  im  satisfied  that  ,f 
captain  .of  an  American  merchantmau  wanting  men,  would  itcruple  as 
little  to  take  a  British  seaman  who  should  offer  himself,  as  a  BritjUb 
CfifU^om  A/iQerican  seawsm ;  yet  am  I  well  assured  that  the  abetment 
^dejieouri^'<>ent  of  desertion  here  pretended,  is  without  any  fouadft* 
tiou  In  the  sense  in^iijiuated  by  your  cprrespondent ;  and  that  it  is  pnly  to 
be  found  iu  the  seaman's  own  occasional  preference  of  the  service.    The 
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employmentofall  foreign  seamen  is  absolutely  interdicted  by  the  rules 
of  the  Atnerican  navy.' 

.  3dly,  *•  The  British  Government  disavows  any  pretence  of  right 
to  i9ke  native*  American  citizens  in  any  vessel.^  This  is  answered 
above.  What'  signifies  the  disavowal  or  disclahner  of  the  practice 
by  the  Govemraent,  when  jt  is  daily  exercised  by  its  officers'?  Will  it 
S0o!4ie  the  captive,  torn  from  his  wife  and  children—imprisoned  for 
years,  periiaps  for  life — crippled  in  defence  of  his  oppressors,  and  dy- 
ing of  the  woUildsinrftrred  in  such  a  service,  to  be  told  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  Ihe  petty  despot  who  ha«  chiainedhim  to  the  gun,  arid  who  is  disclaimed 
by  his  Prince]  This  is,  indeed,  a  consequence  of  the  very  measure  com- 
plained of;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  reasoii  for  the  di^cdntinu- 
linee  of  the  practice  of  impressment  at  the  will  and  pleasure,  6r,  which 
is  ninch  the  same  thing,  at  the  discretion  of  the  officer  wanting  men,  than 
that  it  cannot  be  conducted  without  invading  the  will  of  the  Goveru- 
ment. 

I  am*  afraid.  Sir,  that  tliere  are  politicians  among  us  nvilling  tb  de-> 
icend  from  the  high  ground  of  moral  rectitude^  to  the  base  aind  sordid 
oaieiriations  of  a  narrow  policy  ;  that  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  or- 
ders? in  Council,  are  ready  to  abandon  the  question  of  right,  and  even 
the  sophistical  prtstence  ofretaliation,  to  state  an  account  of  profit  and 
loss,  a^d  act  on  the  balance.  I  hope,  however.  Sir,  that  they  will  be 
dbappointed;  and  I  hope  so  the  more,  from  a  conviction,  that  if,  as 
I  trust,  "  the  practice"  of  impressing  American  seamen  "  is  opposite 
to  the  wishes  of  the  present  Government,"'  it  will  be  a  subject  of  easy 
demonstration,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  that,  the  political  benefit  ^vill 
be  best  obtained  by  the  moral  process.  What  the  propositions  of  the 
Amierican  Goverfament  on  this  subject  may  be,  it  is  impossible  correct- 
ly to  antici{kite;  but  while  an  effort  is  made  to  predispose  the  public 
mind  against  them,  it  may  be  not  amiss  to  examine  (a  thing  apparent- 
ly little  known  to  the  public)  what  they  kate  been.  The  American 
Government  has  offered  to  enter  info  engagements — 

T»  allow  of  no  protection  to  British  seamen ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  deliver  them  up  whenever  they  sought  fefuge  among  them ; — 

To  aid  in  searching  for,  seizing,  and  restoring  them ;  and  to  enact 
laws  for  this  purpose ; —    « 

To  keep  them  in  their  prisons,  when  thereunto  required ;  and  to 
iw^ohibit  tljeir  citizens,  under  penal  laws  to  be  made  for  the  purpose, 
from  carrying  tliem  off  or  employing  them ;— and,  finally, 
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To  extend  these,  pravisions  not  only  to  deserters,  but  to  all  seftfiirtiig 
people. 

-;  Upon  tiiese  conditions,  the  Ametdcan  Goverament  required  an  tXf 
einption  from  seisiire  upon  the  high  seas,  of  all  persons  found  on  board 
American  ships,  except  such  as  are  liable  to  be  taken  according  to  the 
laws  <rf  nationsL 

.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  British  seaman,  deserter  or 
othfsrwise,  was  not  to  be  protected  in  port,,  either  at  home  or  in  Ame- 
■riica ;  .that  be  could  not  be  employed  on. board  an  American  ship ;  tliat 
^enemies  serving  ia  the  Mrar  hadno  protection  insuch  ships,  but  might  be  ' 
taken  out  and  made'  prisoners ;  but  that  the  abuse  of  the  naval  offices^ 
through  ignoranoe  or  dtbenvise,  in' taking  out  American  seamen,  and 
ealli^g  them  ,£nglish,  at  his  pleasure,  was  no  longer  to  be  tolaral* 
ed.  "» 

The  pmiMti6i»  demanded  for  the  naturalized  American  citizen  Is 

nejit  to  be  considered :  aiid  Ihdugii  your  correspondent  calls  on  the  na* 

tives  of  Massachusetts  (sickened  of  their  opposition  as  they  are  by  the 

iate  attempts,  through  a  ^y,  tn  disunite  them)  to  consider  of  thesb 

(in  the  shape  of  British  deserters  too^  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  we  shall 

not  hesitate  to  premise,  that  the  naturalised  British  subject  is  tlie  least, 

and  the  deserter  less  than  the  least,  of  all  tlie  objects  of  the  American 

.Goverament  in  this  afflioting  contest.    This  appears,  indeed,  in  the 

.measures^  propounded  by  that  govermneut,  as  above  set  forth,  for  their 

exclusion.    They  cannot  be  eqiployed  in  the  men  of  war ;  and  we  need 

not  go  to  America  to  learn  tliat  menrof-war's  men  are  the  worst  of  all 

'Possible  sailors  for  merchant  »hips  ;  ueitiier  is  it  necessary  to  go  beyond 

.Lloyd's  coiFee-hottse,  to  be  satisfied  that  they  can  no  where  find  better 

.  seamen  than  at  home.-  If,  indeed,  desertions  were  encouraged  and  abet* 

.  ted  in  the  manner  pretended  by  your  correspondent, — if  the  American 

vGoverument  demanded  fo>r  its  naturalized  citizens  any  thing  more  than 

disclaimed  by  other  natipus, — if  it  refused  to  £ngland  what  England 

would  not  refuse  in  the  like  case  to  America,— the  complaint  might 

fairly  enoagh  change  sides.      Let  us  try  the  question  by  this  test* 

The  naturalisation  laws  of  the  United  States  make  no  discrimination 
between  seapien  and  other  citizens ;  tliey  require  fitfe  years'  residence, 
with  evidence  of  good  behaviour. 

,.  The  law  of  England  makes  special  pt'omsiom  for  the  naturalization  of 
fyff&^Q  seamen^  ''fortheir  better  encouragement  to  serveon  boardBritish 
ship^**'  By  such  service,  faithfully  performed  for  the  space  of  Itoo 
years,  on  board  a  mau^of  war,  privateer^  or  merchant  ship,  they  be. 
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^•M  eodtkd  to  dl  the  pimleges  Itf  a  «Mteiral-btni  snbjiacl.  (6L  Anne 
€.  37. — 13.  Geo.  IL  c.  3.)  A  statute  of  so  late  a  date  as  the  34th  of 
hit  present  MijcBty,  cotviers  a  pnvik^  on  foDeign  Manen,  alter  tinee 
{jrcafsT  lervice  in  tine  of  war,  qo  bocffd  any  of  his  nnyesty's  ships,  ot^r^ 
iffte  le^crtttd  for  anbjects  only. 

'  Now,  Sir,  unless  we  are  ready  to  surrender  seamen  tbuS'dbbiiHed,  it 
ia  in  ^nm  tm  pivtnid  a  kight  to  the  natimiltfed  citiKn  of  the  United 
•States :  bNit  this  -We  iunre  Qai^miy  refined ;  w»d  om  of  the  lastinstiiioea 
Jai  such  nefasal  ts  ^iven  by  Mr.  Monroe  in  Ihe  vmiy  leMet  to  wiiich  your 
sorres^adent  evidently  lefefs.  Under  this  sispie  otaiementof  the  caM, 
jlwoaid  he  a  vasteof  your  readers'  time  ie  enter  into  «  neAifeatbn  of  thfe 
isopliistry  hy  twhloh  your  correspondeat  has  sought  to  leoteHgle  the  quea- 
4ioD»  "Or  to  amdyse  the  authorities  by  which  he  haa  eddemM»iired»  bat 
evidently  failed,  to  support  his  pretensions. 

Gmieieiviii^  this  piece  to  hate  beea  wvitt^  under  the  ifHtatioii  of  <dis- 

appolataieot  9A  the  revocatkm  of  theOvders  in  CouBcil,aiidpM^vitig)ia 

it  au  eiibrt  to  provoke  tliat  hostile  disposition  qd  Che  otiier  side  the  kt-* 

jantic,  that  wmM  ftnder  Ae  poetfe  ob,fect  of  that  measure  abottiv^^  I 

daallhoeiioasad  if  laadioey  Jbr  the  sake  of  veftithig,  what  {  ter  must 

be  4»iled  ibe  iiisukting  taiigaage  of  the  anithor  to  tlw  €lbt^  Ma^iatrate 

of  the  United  States.  The  ignorance  of  Mr.  Madison  as  asserted  asnot^ 

otfier  tliiags,  hecauae^   **  that  in  a  pamphlet  comaioniy  attrihuled  u> 

im  ^lea,  Aw  author  mgetmomfy  ca^femed,  tb^t  he  had  apt  «n  opportii* 

nity  lo  read  G^oliua  tn  fAe  anginal  Laiinl'    la  a  subsequent  para- 

f^aipl),  'Mr.  Madison  is  evideiitly  referred  to,  as  one  lof  *'  those  who  caa- 

ms^  read  the  great  Jorists  in  the  migintd  Latin,**    I  have  somewheie 

met,— I  irentnibeFiieitheriafaen  nor  where, — with  the  liighest  eneomi- 

toms'Onthe  ladiwstffy  and  aoqahements  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  partica- 

larW  in  this  branch  of  ins  edncation,  at  a  ^ery  early  period  of  bis  lift. 

This  may  have  been  unknown  to  year  correspondent;  bat  the  very 

passage  be  i>efeis  to»  must  have  shown  him,  beyond*  all  .cont»oversy» 

"that  Mr.  Madison  was^  Latitiist ;    and  the  book,  k\  sevonri  parts,  that 

he  was  a  oritie  in  that,  as  well  as  other  languages.    The  passage  in  the 

'tpiMapblet  luidoabtedly  referred  to  (an  ekamination  of  the  British  doc- 

ttine,  Ac.)  is  in  a  aote  at  the  £»at  of  the  7th  page^  London  edit.  a» 

follows: — 

« 

^<Tbe«xtra€ts  b  the  text  are  fjrom  the  English  editioa  and  transbtioa 

•  of*Grt>tius,  whieli  is  in  geaeml  loose,  and  sometimes  erroneous.  It  was 

iasorted  befose  tliere  yrasan  opportunity  of  <oampariag  it  with  the  ori- 

llfand/'    ^hen  tfoUows  ahc  Ladn,  of  a4iidithe  Inmslalioa  is  givea  hi 
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tfie  text ;  aod  tUs  ttnelliQii  »  panued  tiiNHighikitt^  with  occaBbftii]  ew^ 
tectiom  0{  tbe  traostettons,  botb  of  Latin  and  ffVeocb  atatbois.  Iti  »i». 
veral  iostances,  foiOy  he  gives  tiie  Lalin  ak>ne;  and  the  bool  «(i*tjMl 
copious  translations  from  this  language,  evidently  kb  own.  Ail«f  sndl 
«A  inference  frotii  such  f»Fewkf»,  the  conclosions  drawn  1^  yuMir  tor* 
npspondent  ffoai  the  authorities  he  has  quoted,  are  not  Biti<di  n^  he  wc^ 
dered  at 

That,  ''  Btitain  is  engaged  in  a.  war  for  her  vtery  existence,''  isi 
terj  good  re^eson  why  all  the  energiea  of  Britain  should,  be  eiEetted  ha 
that  war ;  that  she  should  not  give  up  the  contest  whiie  oiie  stone  fe* 
mained  upon  another :  buC  ^'  Aaaerica,  as  a  banijkk  neutral/'  has  ni» 
fight  to  interfi^r^  in  that  question.  This  would  be  se  Mh  mterpofm^, 
#r,  as  your  hypercritical  oorrespondetiC  has  it,  M&rpanaft  sir  ^M&. 
Biit  if  she  claims  for  her  bit  of  bnntifl^  a  privilege  whicti  ^ar  bit  e^f 
hwatkig  does  Hot  equally  claim,  she  measures  her  nghts  by  a.  rlifi 
which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  defend.  I  believe,  Sir,  we  c<ittM  IR 
^re  the  scores  of  thousands  orf  foreign  seamen  whioii  adhangeof  piUc^ 
Ike  in  this  paifti«al«r  Ivould  diatlfiaxga. 

If  is  very  clear,  from  what  is  said  above,  that  the  mmiber  of  natttra- 
Saed  British  settmen  in  America^  cannot  be  a  senons  phfiect  tff  Htiga^^ 
tion,  even  though  the  emigrant  landsmen  that  may  have  been  lemplecl 
by  high  wages  to  follow  a  profession  tbere^  which  they  wouid  soC  have 
lltOHght  of  here,  be  included.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  the  propositi 
ODS  made  by  the  American  Government  to  ours  mafay  years  ago,  woaid 
have  put  an  ead  to  suehdeserttons.  *'  I  do  not  believe,"  says  a  writer 
in  tht  Ckripnick  in  1807>*'tbat  byth^  utmost  eierttons  in  stoppisgAme* 
ficaii  ships  aft  sea  to  search  for  deserters,  we  have  reclaimed,  at  an  aif* 
mial  average,  200  seamen,  or  that  it  is  possible  to  impfove  oar  reasedy 
by  that  species  of  hostility."  I  know  not  where  the  author  obtaified 
his  information,  bat  I  reaaember  to  have  received  similar  ivformatloii 
Hiyself  at  the  time  from  the  most  resectable  sourees;  and  I  remembtr 
lohave  drawn  the  conclusion,  under  complete  conviction,  that  if  BrU 
lisb  aeamen  were  our  real  object,  a  much  greater  number  might  be  re** 
claimed  under  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  American  Minister, 
than  by  the  vexations  searob  whiclr  sfo  often  deprived  the  Amerioatt 
#iip  of  ber  oWn  pvoper  seamen,  and  left  her  not  unftvqiiently  witb  ad 
insiifficieiit  orrw  to  keep  her  off  a  lee-sbore, 

i  do  bope.  Sir,  that  similar  arrangamcajts  (one  em  hardly  eapeci 
better)  w31  come  again  mider  consideration.  The  subject,  though  car* 
tiunty  diffienlti  is  not  incapable  of  a  satis&etoiy  armsgement,  if  tha 
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two  Governraeiiis  should  weet  upon  it  wHh  those  dis]f>ositlons  that  may 
be  hoped  to  follow  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Omncil.  With 
the  two  Governments,  then,  let  it  rest»  at  least  till  we  see  the  conse- 
iqueoces  of  this  measure. 

i  cannot  dismiss  (his  suhject  without  a  remark  on  the  close  of  yonr 
JGorrespondent's  letter:  '♦The  cloven  foot  of  Buonaphrfe." ■  This 
abominable  insinuation  of  the  influence  of  France,  in  the  councils  of 
America,^n  the  face  not  only  of  the  most  glaring  evidence  of  the 
whole  correspondence  between  those  countries,  bnt  of  the  clear  and 
defined  lojuneticm  of  the  President  himself  in  the  very  message  undcf 
consideration,  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  that  effrontery 
which  is  engemkred  by  a  gradual  series  of  successful  deception  At 
the  very  moment  of  contemplating  war  with  her  enemy,  the  President 
BOt  only  charges  the  French  government  with  illegal  captures  by  its 
privateers  and  public  ships,  and  other  outrages  on  the  vessels  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  with  extensive  spoliations  under  a 
violent  and  retraspective  order ;  but  enjoins  on  the  Government  the 
avoiding  of  all  connexions  which  might  entangle  it  in  the  interests  or 
vie#s  of  that  power.  The  words  are,  "  other  powers  "  [than  the  Uni- 
ted States] :  they  not  only  include^  but  point  evidently,  and  perhaps 
solely,  to  France. 

Permit  me  to  notice  one  other  passage  in  your  Correspondenf* 
letter.  I  think,  Sir,  the  plot  per  Henry,  which  has  lost  us  a  great 
portion  of  the  friends  we  had  in  America,  met  your  decided  disappro- 
*  batioQ.  And  truly,  whether  considered  in  its  origin,  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  its  contiimance,  or  the  barely  suffering  it  to  continue ;  a 
more  ili*judged,  impolitic,  or  disastrous  event,  could  hardly  have  hap^ 
pened.v  Now,  the  passage  to  which  1  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention 
in  the  following!— 

^*  I  presume  the  American  Government  does  not  mean  to  set  itself 
up  as  a  Judge  between  the  British  Government  and  its  subjects,  so  a& 
to  pronounce,  that  the  former  has  forfeited  its  right  of  Sovereignty 
over  all  or  any  of  the  individuals  in  question.  This  would  be  inter^ 
panere  $e  beliot  in  a  new  and  extraordinary  way^  it  would  be  to  make^ 
Uulf  a  general  ally  in  the  war  between  dUaffection  and  regular 
gmfimment,  an  the  side  of  the  former,  and  that  without  any  formal 
declaration  of  its  intention  to  embark  in  so  preposterous  a  crusade^- 
If  we  are  at  issue  with  ai|y  of  our  subjects,  on  this  matter  of  alle- 
giance, we  have  at  least  a  right  to  expect  that  the  United  States  will 
b«  neutral  'm  the  dispute/*    Is  it  possible,  that  your  Correspondent 
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could  have  drawn  this  piVtnre  without  the  Heofy  plot  in  his  eye)  or 
must  we  sinners  be  continually  doomed  to  se^  the  mote  in  our  bro* 
ther's  eye,  without  perceiving  the  beam  in  our  otni  1 

In  the  sincere  desire  for  tfte  restoration  of  harmony  and  friendship 
with  our  American  brethren,  I  hope  we  shall  be  enabled  to  look  at  the 
subject  with  conciliatory  dispositijj^ts.and  an  impartial  eye;— that  we 
shall  perceive,  which  is  the  true  fact,  that  Americans  are  not  French* 
men^  neither  are  American  principle^  French  principles ;— that  we 
shall  be  able  to  bring  the  matters  in  difference  to  the  test  dTJhe 
golden  rule  ;  and  if  we  consuft  the  luminaries  that  hdve  thrown  suich 
various  lights  on  the  law  of  nations,  that  we  shall  adopt  those  princi.^ 
pies  only  that  will  st^md  that  test,  in  all  thci  amplification  in  which  it 
is  adorned  by  an  author,  whose  Latinity  your  Conre^xHideut  will  notr 
despise.  '. 

.  "  Est  quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  natune  congmens^  dilSiisa  in 
omnes,  constaus,  sempiterna,  qu®  vocet  ad  of&dum  jubendo^  vetando 
k  fraude  deterreat ;  quse  tamen  neque  probos  frustra  jubet,  neque  im- 
probos  jubeodo  aut  vetando  movet.    Huic  legi  nee  abrogati  fks  est^ 
neqiy  derogari  e\  hac  aliquid  licet,  neque  tota  abrogari  potest.    Nee 
veto  aut  per  Senatum,  auf  per  pcputam  eohi  hac  kge  paeemmue. 
Keque  est  quaerendus  e^planator,  aut  interpres  ejus  .alins :  nee  erit: 
aUa  lex  RoauBt  alia  Athenie^  alia  nanc^  alia  paethac :  aed  et  OMiiet 
geiUee^  et  iunni  tempore  una  le^  et  sempiterna  et  immortaUs  eontinebit ; ' 
imusque  erit  communis  quasi  magister  et  imperator.  omnium  Dens  lUe^ ' 
legis  hujus  inventor,  disceptator,  lator;  cuiqninon  pasebit,  ipsese^ 
fttgiet,  ac  naturam  h9miQis  asp^nabitur;  ac  hoc  ipso  Inet  mpaumai - 
p<enasj  etiamsi  caetera  supplicia,  quae  putantur,  effiigerit.'' 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obcdieoi  servant, 

A  COSMQPQUTE. 


'J-  •     .■•*.» 
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I^ETTER  III, 


Since  nijir  latt  cdmttuimntion  6f  Ae  fStli  of  AugM^  td^i<Mf^ 
cMioiw  hvf^  intdTfUiMecl  fliy  dusiign  of  ttfofrbKfi^  you:  wi^>  a  ^eii^tf  cfl^ 
dbstyvttioDS:  w  Ibc)  Anmialti  con#esl^.  V  c«ia»0l«  howevi^ry  pdiiit^  tinitf^ 
tioedti  air  eiitaM^  in  ybnp  pap«r  of  this^  aiomki$)  from  tfMe  NsMmt 
fntelligencer.  It  contains,  what  I  have  long  expected  to  see,  ar  <ii»« 
tmct  oiAMial  ^  tiie  iofanotir  duplidty  of  tbe  \meifictmGwei»m€hU 
MitUy  wh»  m%  witb  so  «ttcr  a  disregard  t^Mthe  sadf^  prin«lple» 
of  tnith'  and  jhHitice^^f*e»  stf  eoiit»ttniiflat«  ito  l^ud;  and  ftllsebood;-^ 
catmot  afwayr  M  a* watch  ufMHtheiV  Kp^  so*  9^ to  ar^oK^ a coafta^cMr 
of  thei^  guilt;  dicadt  ot  iddweet.  TAe'tiurti  wilt  etf^pi^tlwim  :^^ 
their  nmk  (VQiefe  Qtli^raiift  eaimi^l  te  feodi^cf.  Tlib  w  t&e  ^Mise^  iit  tinr 
l^yicKii^  instamie.  The  pttpHik  of  JefiitSMUf,  and  fb^  ntpp&rtJ^  ^  bi^ 
fad^t«»9»dimMrtor,  MadisMv  Ml»apped  tl^iroouifl^iii^tf  lAt^tf 
war  wilb  Gre»f  Bnlaiil,  onr  pmatc^  of  tii«  ««h«8fft^  6f  ^t  Ovikvv 
iv  C2oQR«a.  Thft  mMlent  tfcfey  had  brmigtt  fkatAt  lmf(  fi^i#  ol^  dMw^ 
•km  t0  thli*  (aa  tbqp  tbaagfat)  forfaaat«  iasm,  they  fbok  o^e  t]^  ttit$m 
i«  aa  ar  milft^waghty  among  tfaif  aaases  of  war,  th«  hii^sddieiit  ^ 
American  seamen;  Ottr  Ofdars  in  Couiioil  Mng  prt^mi;^  wMlldl«#tt^ 
they  attempted  to  make  a  stand>  on  the  impressmtiivts  alope ;  but  they 
found  the  voice  of  the  country  against  them.  The  good  sense  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  Atlantic  coasts  discovered,  that  this  was  an  evil 
most  grossly  exaggerated,  and  owing  its  chief  causes  to  the  defects  in 
their  own  laws,  and.  to  the  misconduct  of  this  very  Administration 
in  refusing  all  fair  arrangements  on  the  subject.  What  do  the  Jeffer- 
lionians  now  ?  They  revert  to  the  question  of  the  Orders  in  Council ; 
and  they  distinctly  tell  the  world,  that  they  have  bound  themselves  to 
Buonaparte,  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  their  repeal.  They  say  they 
cannot  make  peace  with  England,  because  that  would  plunge  them 
ilito  a  war  with  France,  Some  well-meaning  correspondent  of  your's 
(a  Cosmopolite,  as  he  called  bim^lf)  wa3  very  angry  that  I  should 
hint,  even  distantly  and  by  implication,  that  there  was  any  communion 
of  views  or  sentiments  between  Mr.  Madison  and  Buonaparte.    No ! 
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il  cduM  not  be.  Thii  Fr^i<klit  himaeif  had  denied  if.  What  ca» 
the  CosnopoHte  say  now  1  The  Prrsideat  arbwis  it,  by  hb  or^ii  the 
KMonal  JtOtlligeixer.  The  Preskknt  at owa^  that  a  prohibition  of  M 
amicable  iiiterco«ir$<  with  Gte^t  Brhaan^  "  whether  oar  Orders  in 
Council  existed  or  not/'  was  Uie  "  eontideration ''  paid  on  the  pait  of, 
Aiaterkra,  for  the  pretended  repeal^  of  the  Berlin^  aad  Mila«  Dec««et ; 
and  tliat  sis  sood  a»  the  eonsideratiott  Mh^  the  BerliA  and  Milan  pe^ 
crees  defoBclo  revive.  Wby»  Sir,  I  have  heard  all  thi9  arguedf  bafoit;;  bol 
then  1^  wa^  by  the  advocates  of  the  British  cause  \  and  it  was  treated 
as  foul  ealliunny  by  tfie  friends  of  AnM^riea.  What  they  unan^iliottsly 
iteserfed  was  tbis-^and  trne  enough  it  was, — ^thsit  the  American  Qo" 
wmflient  had  bound  itself  over  and  over  again  to  re-establish  thn 
most  friendly  intercourse  with  this^  country,  the  asomedt  our  Orders  in 
Council  should  be  withdrawn'.  They  said,  that  if  Buonaparte  should 
dflfre  to  intimate  any  diteati^foctioil  at  such  a  »t^  tht  offended  dignity 
ft  the  Awencam  GovemRient,  so  ^  sadden  and  quick  in  <|uarrely'* 
would  take  fire,  and  we  should  soon  see  that  Mr.  Madison  wore  a 
swbrd  against  th^  insults  of  a  Freachntaii.  As  to  the  conskUrdtUti  of 
thn  JFreaeh  r^pea^  they  lesurnedly  argued,  tl^i  it  was  a  condition  exe-! 
outedv-^pessed  by, — dead  and  gone ;  and  that  neither  £ngland  nor 
France  had  any  thing  more  to  do  with  it  I  dm  sorry  fbif  th^  sake  of 
tbesei  higffcnieas  adiTocates,  that  Mr.  Madisori  hiiiJiself  sboui4  noW  sttfp 
f5>ftb  to  give  th^fn  the  lie ;  but  fyr  the  sake  of  matlkind, — fbr  the 
sake  of  the  Aifiericati  people, — for  the  sake  of  the  English  GosnaOpo- 
litea,  1 9(m  heartily  glad  tiiat  this  villainous  hypodrite  and  tsaitor  has 
a^  last  unmasked  hiidself. 

The  principal  focttf  referred  to  b^  the  Melligtncer  aife  sO'  dhnpie, 
that  m  clhiM  cslft  scfireely  Hiisnndeirstand  tbem^  but  from  a  voluntary 
perv^don  of  intellect.  In  Ute  beginning  df  1S06,  die  Freitch  troops 
occupied  the  ncMtval  cotiatries  fromr  the  £lbe  to  Hollands  On  the 
)6lfa  of  Mdsy^  iA  that  year,  Mr.  Fo^^  the  Minister  of  this  countsyr 
thought  it  but  a  just  retaliation^  to  imtMite  a  modified  blockade  on  th^ 
od«l9t»«f  th<}se  countriea.  The  modificatbns  met  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr.  Moioroe,  now  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  In  Notenibet, 
1806,  Bttena|Nitte  issued  his  monslrous  edict  against  American  con* 
mere^,  terdied  the  BerH»  Deciee.  In  JaAuarjr.aiid  Noveal^ber,,  I80f, 
IPC  issu^  our  retaliatory  Orders  in  Conodlw  The  Ameriican  Goient*- 
ncHt  hiiB  of  im«  y^»r^  (thut  is  to  snj»  sinc«  April,  ISO^,)  thought  fit 
to  hss^  that  oar  Uockide  of  May,  1806,  was  a  paper  blockade  *,  and 
that  tha  Berlin  Decrees  was  m  tetaiiation  of  ity  so  considered.  N^ar 
mark  what  follows : — We  withdraw  our  Orders  of  January  and  No- 
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Tcmber,  I8O7.    We  give  by  onr  Minhter,  Mr.  Foster,  a  extinct  d»a*' 
Tovral  of  M  paper  blockades,  and  specifically  of  the  Order  of  May, 
1806,  considered  as  such ;  with  which  disavowal  tjie  AmcricaB  Go- 
toriMRent,  throogb  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Monroe,  declares  itself  jierfectly 
satiated*    Therefore,  on  their  own  showin)^,  every  sliadow  of  com- 
ptaiot  i^ainst  Great  Britain,  with  relation  to  the  ground  on  which  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  were  defenied,  is  taken  away  t  and^et  tliey 
bave  the  itnblushiitg  impudeoce  to  turn  round  and  avaw,  that  those 
Decrees  will  be  a<;am  put  id  force,  upon  new  and  totally  different 
^connds,  and  that  we  must  submit  to  new  coDciitions :  and  what,  I 
pfay  you,  are  these  ?  Why,  to  give  up  among  other  thinj^s  Hie  right  of 
mmck  a  We  may  revoke  oar  Orders  in  Council,— we  may  accede  to 
li^  mcfest  equitable  terms,  in  respect  of  impressment,  and  blockade, 
6at  unless  we  give  up  one  of  the  most  ancii'nt,  plain,  and  indisputable 
rights  asder  the  law  of  nations,  and  entirely  throw  away  the  whole 
bcne^t  ^Ottr  maritime  superioritjf  over  the  enemy,  America  is  still 
to  he  at  war  with  U;^;  or  else  she  is  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  Berlin 
ami  Milan  Decrees ;  and  possibly  may,  in  spite  of  such  submission,  be 
plunged  'iin\%y  a  war  with  France.    The  writer  in  the  fnfelH^eneer  put* 
this  last  circumstance,  as  the  climaa  of  evils, — as  a  thing  itot  to  be 
>c«m^mphited  in  kuagination  without  horror.     And  yet  we  are  to  be 
tiild,  forsooth,  that  this  writer  (possibly  one  of  Mr.  Madison's  Cabinet, 
— perhaps  tlie  President  himself)  has  bo  tincture  of  French  principle 
not  bias  towards  Fi^eQch  interests.     Away  with  such  insults  to  common 
s€«se.     There  has  long  been  a  tribe  of   Philosopfiers  in  America. 
Their  patron  Saint  is  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  man  of  a  malignant  heart, 
and  a  <)ark  atheistical  intellect.    These  persons  have  an  innate  aver- 
sioii  to  the  old  plain  honest  sentiments  (which  they  call  prejudices)  of 
esteem  and  veneration  for  tlie  country,  and  institutions^  and  wisdom, 
amd  virtues,  of  their  ancestors.  They  love  a  Freuckmatj,  or  a  Corsican, 
because  he  h  the  enemy  of  £ngland»    That  he  is  at  heart  the  deadly 
fee  of  America  also,  escapes  their  notice.    Tliey  persuade  themselves, 
•Q  groands  like  these,  that  they  are  Cosmopolites:    and  under  tbis^ 
«k>ak  th«ry  indulge  their  avarice  and  ambition  by  plundering  their* 
country,'  and  etitibting  it  in  the  cause  of  the  bloodiest  of  all  tyrants.: 
These  people  are  seconded  by  the  scum  and  outcast  ^f  the  ruffians' 
and  vagabonds  of  Europe,  driven  hence  by  their  crimes,  to  become 
ardtiBt  patriots,  and.  true  Jkffersoniatts^  in  America!    Add  to  this  the- 
secession  of  French  Louisiana,   purchased  with  tlie  motoey  of  the 
Umted  States,  to  throw  another  weight  into  the  scale  of  JeSersoiu. 
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Add  dw  corrupt,  and  vemA,  and  mflammatory  jiresses  throaghout 
North  America,  faifed  by  Fi*enc1i  Consuls,  and  re<i;<t>ariy  Planed  lo 
laud  an  i' magnify  the  t^vin  stars  of  the  two  hemispheres,  Thomas 
ieieraon  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  That,  so  formidable  and  exten- 
si^■e  a  conspiracy  a|B:aiust  the  happiness  and  honor  of  the  great  Trausai- 
laatiG  republic  should  have  so  far  succeeded,  as  it  has  already  done, 
may  be  lamented,  but  cannot  reasonably  excite  surprise.  However, 
the  eood  sense  of  the  honest  and  sincere  Americans  begiils  to  be  awa^ 
kened  to  the  true  nature' of  the  present  war.  The  address  from  New 
Hamps^hire,  inserted  in  your  Saturday's  paper,  is  a  proof  that  delusion 
has  had  its  day ;  and  I  regard  this  important  paragraph  in  the  Nationgi 
Intelligeneer  as  calculated  t6  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  incredulous, 
to  the  iufiimy  of  Mr.  Madison  and  his  associates,  who,  I  trust,  will 
speedily  be  consigned  to  the  disgrace  and  punishment  they  so  richly 
iber«t. 

Among  other  persons  in  this  country  upon  whom  the  paragmfph 
which  I  have  been  noticing  may  be  expected  to  make  a  serious  im-  . 
pression,  is  Mr.  Brougham,  the  eloquent  but  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Liverpool.  That  Gentleman  was  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  since- 
rity of  the  American  Government,  in  their  professions  of  impartiality, 
that  he  staked  his  political  judgment  upon  it  *,  and  he  now  stands 
pledged  to  give  a  zealous  support  to  the  war,  because  they  have  con- 
tinued it,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  after  the  repeal  of  our  Orders  in 
Council.  I,  therefore,  think  your  Liverpool  Correspondent  must- have 
been  somewhat  inaccurate,  iu  the  expressions  attributed  to  him  res{5tect' 
ing  this  same  war.  At  all  events,  when  he  has  cast  his  eye  on  the 
National  Intelligencer ^  he  will  be  too  candid  any  longer  to  censure 
the  British  Ministry  for  having  "  brought  us  into  the  dispute  ^vith  the 
American  Government/' 

From  the  asperity  of  language,  which  I  have  considered  to  be  not 
inapplicable  to  the  wickc^d  machinations  of  certain  American  politic 
cians,  it  has  been  absurdly  inferred,  that  I  was  desirous  of  promoting 
a  war  between  the  two  nations ;  and  some  sagacious  critic  has  dis- 
covered that  I  must  necessarily  have  felt  an  interest  in  the  existence  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  and  a  consequent  disappointment  at  their  re* 
vocation,  I  can  only  inform  the  Gentleman  last  alluded  to,  thai; 
however  strange  it  may  appear  to  him,  1  have  actually  indulged  all  the 
warmth  of  feeling  which  displeases  him,  on  public  principles  only, 
and  in  no  degree  whatever  from  the  suggestions  of  private  interest; 
nay,  that  I  do  not  know  any  occurrence,  of  late  years,  by  which  my 
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•vrn  wdfviduat  concerns  in^e  so*  serioody  safftnd,  m  by  tbeM  twry 

Orders  kiaCouocil  to  wbtch  he  avpffoses  me  ^  HMuth  attaebcd.    Far 

fieoin  provokiDg  a  hostile  disposition  between  the  people  .of  the  two 

countricsj  tl^re  is  no  object  tx>  which  I  would  mote  readily  devote  mf 

time,  my  abilities,  ray  property,  nay,  my  life  ittsclf,  tlian>  tiwir  Mtnnate 

and  inseparable  union.    I  look  upon  then  a»  (what»  in  tratft^  they  are) 

ebitdren  of  the  sanie  blood,  eoheirs  of  the  same  glorioiM  inheritanoe 

of  freedom  and  truth,  divine  and  moral,  which  iii  ages  past  wa»  plants 

ed  and  watered,  in  this  island,  by  the  sweat  and  bl«od  of  our  oommooi 

aoceslors*    I  grieve  to  see  tliem  disunited  by  the  petty  malicious 

ewvyi  and  wh)S])enng  calumnies  of  a  miserable  faction :  in  fairly  de- 

acribicig  wiiose  base  arts^  I  eoneeive  that  1  do  meve  toward  e^taWish* 

,n]g  a  permanent  and  mutual  good  uoderstfuidiilg  bttween  the  twtf 

«ottatries»  than  can  possibly,  be  effected  by  any  system  of  subnfeisaion 

to  insults  and  ittjuries  disguised  under  the  name  of  conciliation.    I 

iftve  now  shown^  that  Mr.  Madison  and  his  Associalea  have  traitorously 

iovoived  their  country  in  war,  under  false  pretences.     I  have  showlar 

that  they  are  bound  to  Buonaparte  to  continue  the  war  dgaiiiist  us,  tilft 

ve  shall  give  mp  the  right  of  search ;  and  that,  on  this  eoamderatioal 

only^  did  be  pretend  to  repeal  his  Decrees  against  American  com- 

Mftrce.    If  this  state  of  facts  can  be  disproved,  let  the  NatunuU  In- 

iiiiiggncer  be  eontradtcted ;  but  if  it  cannot,  let  aU  the  reai  friends 

ei  Amcrrca  joht  with  me  in  execrating  a  sysl^em  of  deception  and 

firaud,  which  has  been  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the  e&isting  war 

lietweeo  the  brotiiev  nations* 

I  am  Sir,  &€• 

Oct.  19, 1»I2. 
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LETTER  IV. 


7%e/oll0teing  V0$  refused  JksertioTLb^  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  oixmi^rffrjiUifm 
•spirit -fif  the  Journal,  inspdite  note,  hawefoer:  inwhichkeohservedtkatfim 
referenoe  of  I.S.tv  the  former  Cosmopolite  had  not  been  noticed :  vr  the 
Author  would  lutve  been  required  to  strike  it  out* 


Sl«, 

I  am  invited  by  yonr  correspondent  1.  S.  in  a  letter  losMed  i^ 
your  paper  0f  the  2 1st.  to  give  <an  opinion  on  a  certain  extract  from  tlie 
American  National  Intelligencer  published  in  your  preceding  paper  af 
•the  19th.  instant^ '*  What  can  the  Cosmopolite  say  now  1" 

First  then  I  say,  that  the  National  Intelligencer  is  no  more'^i^ 
organ  of  the  American  Government"  than  it  is  the  orgaii  Df  ^vay 
man  whose  opinions  the  Editor  may  choose  or  be  otherwise  induced  lo 
exhibit  to  the  piiblic.  And  after  this  remark,  ail  reasoning  opon  Hie 
extract  as  emanating  from  that  source,  is  at  an  end. 

But  this  reply  will  not  content  your  correspondent.  And  lam  «aie 
you  will  permit  me,  for  his  sati.«^actiou,  to  follow  him  as  well  in  the  in£^ 
rences  that  he  has  drawn  from  tliis  extract  as  in  the  other  subjects  that 
he  has  connected  with  it« 

I  am  no  way  disposed  to  dispute  your  correspondent's  desire  for  the 
harmony  of  the  two  countries ;  though  I  should  as  soon  expect  bleeding 
and  warm  water  to  cure  the  dropsy,  as  harsh  and  irritating  epithets  to 

promote  peace. ^I  am  no  party  to  the  charge  of  sinister  motives  on. 

his  part,  of  which  I  am  now  first  informed,  though  in  the  constant  habit 
of  perusing  your  paper,  but  I  am  content  if  he  will  allow  me  to  be 
equally  zealous  with  himself  in  tiie  cause  of  peace,  though  with  very 
different  opinions  on  the  mode  of  promoting  it. 

The  subjects  to  be  noted  are — 1st.  French  influence, — 2nd.  Impress- 
ment  ef  American  seamen, — 3rd.  The  abuse  of  Mr.  Madison,  to  which 
is  now  10  be  added  tfiat  of  the  ex-president  Jefferson, — 4th.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's coq^ruction  of  the  blockade  of  >lay   1806,— 5th.  The  right  of 
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^  searcb,—ftli.  The  Arafrican  Press,— 7th.  The  Address  not  from 
Hampshire,  but  froni  sundry  iuhabitants  of  a  county  in  that  statey-^" 
8th.  An  Appeal  to  Mr.  Brougham. 

On  the  three  first  of  these  toprcs  I  may  refer  with  the  greater  confi- 
dence to  ray  letter  in  your  paper  of  the  24th  of  August^  as  the  facts 
therein  asserted  remain  uncontroverted.  To  the  ofHcinl  documents  therein 
referred  to,  nothing  is  opposed  by  your  correspondent  that  can  weigh 
afesther  in  the  mitid  of  an  impartial  reader  seeking  after  truth.  The 
speculative  opinion  of  a  private  individual  cannot  surely  be  put  in  com* 
petition  in  a  question  of  evidence  with  the  immediate  and  open  commu* 
nications  of  the  Government !  neither  can  the  resolutions  of  a  Chalk- 
Farm  meeting  be  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  country.  If  there  be 
a^  people  on  earth  whose  voice  is  expressed  by  its  government,  it  must 
be  the  people  of  the  United  States,  where  every  branch  of  that  govern- 
ment is  elective.  And  we  shall  always  grope  in  the  dark,  as  we  did  in 
the  American  revolutionary  war ;  if  we  neglect  the  plain  and  palpable 
evidence,  tliat  this  principle  holds  out,  to  follow  every  piiantom  that 
springs  up  in*the  shape  of  an  individual,  orof  a  town  or  county  meet- 

But  if  the  National  Intelligencer  is  no  more  the  organ  of  the  American 
Government  than  of  isolated  individuals ;  neither  do  I  coi^sider  it  less 
so.  In  your  Journal  of  the  11th  of  September  I  find  an  extract  from 
that  paper  of  the  ith  of  August,  which  carries  on  its  face  the  evidence 
of  an  emanation  from  the  government'.  It  breathes  the  sfpirit  of  its 
public  acts.  It  refers  to  the  same  offers  of  accommodation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  impressments,  of  which  1  gave  you  the  items  in  my  aforesaid 
letter.  It  repels,  like  the  President's  message,  all  idea  of  a  connexion 
with  Franc  e;and  exhibits,  like  that,  a  readiness  to  concur  in  an  hono- 
rable re-establishment  of  peace  and  friendship.  1  submit  to  you,  Sir, 
who  are  the  best  judge,  whether  any  Editor  in  the  confidence  of  that 
government,  would,  without  its  approlation,  insert  the  following  word^  : 
"  The  idea  of  a  political  connexion  with  France  as  an  expedient  to  ex- 
tort justice  from  England  is  treated  with  disdain  by  evet^y  person  con- 
nected with  the  Governmetit,"'  And  if  you  find  internal  evidence  of 
its  authenticity,  1  shall  recommend  it  to  your  Correspondent  to  prefer 
the  sentiments  contained  in  it,  as  those  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  mere  comments  of  the  New  York  Editor,  or  the  unfound- 
ed suspicions  of  French  influence  which  are  alone  opposed  to  the  p<;|sitive 
evidence  of  continual  resistance  to  French  encroachment. 

.  A  Thii  extiact  i»  given  in  the  Pamphleteer,  No.  II.  p.  53B» 
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Wkli  the  r^commcDdatioa  of  this  document  I  shall  liqave  the  fiist 
and  second  topic.  1  cannot  but. consider  it  as  of  ^upQrior  authority 
to  the  extract  in  your  papier  of  the  1<|tb,.  though  I  should  not  be 
'  greatly  surprised  to  find,  on  mspectieit  of  the  j^vbolf^.piecenau  iu^rence 
di6^rent  from  that  which  h  drawn  from  the  small  specimen^  sent  per« 
haps  for  no  better  purpose  to  be  inserted  m  your  columns^-r-Mucb 
prowess  has  of  l«tte  been  displayed  in  this  way. — A  variety  of  insUniqet 
of  it  are  to  lie  ^und  in  the  protest  of  the  mimn-ity  of  the  American 
representatives ;  and  the  practice  has  found  tlie  vf^y,  i  grievously 
regret  to  say»  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  a  judicial  seutence* 

On  the  abuM  of  Mr.  Madison — '*  the  feeble  tool  and  imitator  of 
Jefferson" — I  sliould  be  disposed  to  be  silent  (as  I  doubt  not  he  would) 
but  that  I  consider  it  peculiarly  indecent  in  the  author  under  con&idecr 
ation,  Ivbile  tlte  palpable  nusrepresentation  poitite  1  out  in  my  former 
letter  remahis  nnatoned  and  without  apology .«— It  Ims  there  been  de- 
inonstitited  that  tlie  author  has  perverted  a  fact,  or,  what  is,  if  possible, 
worse,  inverted  the  evidence  resulting  from  a  true  state  of  the  fact 
referred  to. — ^This  is. the  essence  of  falsehood  that  can  only  be  parried 
by  a  subterfage,  if  possible,  more .  base,  and  for  which  no  apolo^ 
remains  but  iu  the  acknowledgment  of  an  impardoiiable  error«  Ibt 
stead  of  this,  tlie  author  reverts  unblushiugly  to  the  same  charge  of 
imbecility  in  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  in  a  i^ui  >of 
vulvar  scurrility  that  would  place  it  beneath  the  resentment  of  aay 
private  gentleman  in  his  own  cause. — 1  have  observed  iu  the  Amerkaui 
papers^  that  tlie  political  opponents  of  Mr.  Madison  fretjuently  ooq»- 
nience  their  philippics  with  an  acknowledgment  of  his  purity ;  aud  I 
Jiave  been  credibly  informed  that  cur  Ministers  report  favorably  of 
the  mildness  and  placability  of  his  temper.— All  this  says  little  for  his 
talents  or  hidustry.  But  your  correspondent,  in  asserting  hi^  ignonuKe, 
has  referred  us  to,  and  even  falsely  quoted,  a  work. containing  a  display 
of  talent  and  investigation  as  superior  to  any  tiling  that  I  liuve  ever 
seen  from  hia  pen,  as  its  language  is  chaste  and  decorous  in  comparison 
with  his  foul  declanmtions.  I  feel  this  to  be  due  to  tlie  character  of 
the  work  ;  although  there  are  important  points  asserted  in  it  to  whidi 
I  shoukl  no  more  subscribe  than  your  correspondent. 

On  what  is  said  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  1  shall  leave  tlie  **  maligqity  of 
his  hearf'  to  be  judged  of  by  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  his  "dark 
atheistical  intellect,"  so  long  as  it  interferes  not  with  the  exercise  of  my 
own  understaudiug,  to. the  amusement  of  hi^  solitary  hours. — To  dew- 
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«aBt  ftpon  fliese  subjects  Worid  be  traveTKog  ifl«o  a  fcfngdora  not  of* 
fbis  world. — ^Biit  when  yoor  eotrespomlciity  by  a  metaphor  drawn  fron 
amne  patent  astponomy  that  I  ha^  not  yet  ieamf,  sepafaMa  the  twi^ 
flftars  'and  places  them  in  two  bemispbeves,  in  order  to  connect  tht 
poiHieal  ofHnious  of  Thomas  leffierson  and  Napoieofi  Buonaparte*  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  nature  or  fact  is  tbe  most  distorted.— « 
In  the  Ghronicle  of  the  13th  of  December,  1808,4bere  is  a  tetter  signed 
Cottcitiiitor»  in  which  much  is  said  on  this  subject ;  and  from  which  i 
extract  the  followiug  :  ''  i  do  not  kaow,  that  tftiey  "  (lefferaon  and 
Buonaparte)  '^  are  equidistant  from  t)ie  true  medium  between  anarchy 
and  despotism ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  tliey  ore  on  opposite  ^des  of 
it." — And  if  Mr.  I.  S.  had  separated  the  €lemim  by  Jeaving  one  in  his 

'  pkiocv  and  spitting  the  other  on  the  arrow  of  Sagittarius,  the  metaphor 
would  have  been  more  appropriate ;  lor  then  th^  would  have  been  hi 
opposition. — I  think  -favorably  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana ;    and 

'  chiefly  because  ft  would  otherwise  have  been  a  nestling  place  for 
¥penchmen  and  FrencH  principles.  The  w^gbt  thus  attached  to  the 
American  Government,  or  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  if  it  please  your  corre- 
spondent, was  so  macb  detached  from  the  other  twin  star. 

On^the  suli^t  of  Mr.  Monroe's  construction  of  the  Bibcfcade  of 
May,  I8O6, 1  subjoin  a.n  extract  from  a  work  printed  here  before  the 
aotes  tariorwn  that  have  qipeared  in  the  American  publications  from 
wliich  Mr.  I.  S.  has  evidently  taken  a  hint ;  and  I  do  this  the  rather, 
4Mtihe  period  of  its  publication  demonstrates  that  it  was  not  done  in  coo- 
-templation  of  any  of  those  remarks  or  in  opposition  to  them.  It  8h(M¥fli» 
inortover  to  my  conception,  the  natural  inierence  that  the  premises  pre^ 
4ei]t  to  a  mind  uaobscured  by  party  mists.  The  extract  is  as  follows*: 
**The  Am^ican  minister  here,  iu  transmitting  it  to  bis  government  on 
.the  'day  it  was  received,  gives  it  ^  more  favorable  iaterpretation  than, 
on  further  investigation,  it  wottld  bear.  Tlie  exception,  setting  forth 
'^tliat  such  blockade  shall  not  extend  to  prevent  neutral  sdups  and 
vessels,  laden  with  goods,  not  boing  the  property  of  His  Majesty's  ene- 
mies, and  not  being  contraband  of  war,  from  approaching  tlie  said 
^coasts,  ^J  he  considers  as  an  admission  of  such  vessels  under  circuni* 
stances,'^  which  tliey  had  been  previously-  interrupted.  He  admits 
that  he  '  has  been  too  short  a  liase  in  possession  of  the  paper,  to 
iraoe  it  in  all  its  coosequeuces  ;*  but  entertains  no  doubt  that  it  may 
ht  viewed  in  a  very  fisivorable  light.  He  considers  it  a  good  omen 
in  r^ereoceto^  question  in  long  contestation,  on  the  subject  of  the 
trade  with  enemies'  colonies  yet  to  be  settled  by  treaty ;  and  threa 


4tljii  afte^jlie  find^  hikself  strengthened  in  bis  opinion.    To  sa^  jtl^af 
iifr.  Mb^tbt^  was  not  warranted  in  this  opinion,  is  opposing  tess  tb^.il 
iVothHi^tb  \hk  argument.    It  is  the  animus  we  are  seeking :  the  fi^ndijj[ 
dfid  favohible  eye  with  which  ambiguous  measures  are  viewecl ; .  adc) 
the  moi^  (Irtbiiebus  the  construction  taking  this  direction,  the  stronger 
is  the  evidence  of  cordiality ;  and  his  reluctance  at  being  iindeceive^ 
by  the  cdiidbr  6f  Mr.  Fox,  wheii,  !n  a  conversation  three  weeks  afters 
^  he  did  not  se^^ih  willing  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  inference,  that  be 
^r.  Mdiiroe)  had  drawn,''  places  beyond  all  doubt  in  mymiodylbe 
fe^idehog  of  ia  strong  bias  Sn  favor  of  a  good  understanding  betweei) 
Ifie  two  countries.  That  the  saiiie  disposition  existed  at  the  same  timf 
*4th  tb&  ^overhmdht  m  AmeHca,  liiight  be  inferred  from  the  sil^OCj^ 
^  Mh  MkdBott  bfii  tlhd  subject  at  tlie  time,  wlio,  notwithstapdinig,  Af 
iii(6r&sc€i(^id'e^afhinMt!on,  w)ih  t^hich  he  mspe^ts  these  thuigs,  knpw; 
kig  Ulal^^  ik^  ^s  oh  foot  between  Mr.  F^x  and  M^' KjoarQe^ 
i*  ilirbieii  ^Irth  Pifhfiney  wa^  on  bis  way  to  asskt,  trusted,  no  doubly 
with  Mr.  Monroe,  ''that  the  Wsiness  Would,  ere  long,  be  placeid^oii 
an&ueh  yoi^e  solid  fobtm^.''    ''But  we  are  not  left  to  the  silence  oiHr. 
Madl6bn?ferti  proof  of  this  disposition.'*  &c.'  / 

f  lAilMd'^t  be  greatly  sufprisied,  If  a  reisui'rence  to  the  disputes  of 
fife  ^^iMiHillif  show  the  ojppbsitf did  refUlSng  the  construction  of  Iiiln 
lilonro^;  Whibti  -it  is  now  so  convenient  for  them  to  adopt ;  lEi'ut  this  Ihave 
Heft  th^^ni^s  tb  hiVestijgate.  Oii  reverting,  however,  to  my  own  copy  of 
ike  iet^H  btMt  Mbnroe,  of  the  1 7th  atid  ^Oth  of  May,  1 806,  wliich  was 
ifo<^th^filitttlkat  appeared  in  this  country,  t  find  my  notes  on  a 
first,  ash!  j^fbbbfbly  an  orily,  trading  to  be  (against  the  words  **  it 
iHili^  b^  Vfe^ed  in  a  very  fevorAle  light,'*)  I  think  Mr.  Monroe 
e(AntiiifehtiQD»e)<^here;"  and  agbihst  the  words  giving  his  opmion^^  that 
Mr.  Fox's  nbt^  of  the  l6ih,  was  drawn  with  a  view  to  a  principal  ^ues- 
tkfn  With  the  United  Stales,  I  mean  that  of  the  trade  with  enemies^ 
ciolbilies,''  my  note  is  "  I  cannot  see  tins."  But  the  fact  b,  tW  the 
di^tkit^  iN^tw^ei)  Mt,  Monroe  an'd  Mr.  Foster  has  been  less  on  the  order, 
aft  issued  h^  Mr.  Fox,  than  on  the  construction  of  it  in  the  succeed- 
ing admiaistHatiofi: — a  sophistiical  distortion  of  the  original  intention, 
i^faich'has  toeen  eohsts^tly  denied  by  the  members  of  the  administration 
under  which  it  wiBis^ned.  Accordingly,  we  find  Mr.  Monroe  tellmg 
Mf .  FoMei'  thai,  **  aa  now  expounded,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  sense 
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of  his  Goyernment,  when  it  was  issued."  TLe  letters  of  Mr.  Fostei; 
give  anythiugbut ''a  £f/9ftncf  disavowal  of  all  paper  blockades,  &c/' 
tieither  has  the  American  Government  "  declared  itself  perfectly  sa* 
tisfied  with  such  disavowal,"  "  It  sees  with  satisfaction  the  admission 
that  the  application  of  an  adequate  force  is  necessary,  to  give  a  block* 
ade  a  legal  character ;"  but  evidently  looks  forward  to  a  modificatioa 
6f&  nature  so  uncertain  as  to  "  be  the  subject  of  subsequent  considera-^ 
tion,''7^"  and  if  it  be  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  nations*' .  say^  Mr.< 
Monroe,  "  there  will  be  no  disposition  in  this  Government  ,^o  contflt 
iW '  There  is  sufficient  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  correspojjdence,  to. 
^how  that  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  Marquis  Well^sley  -  and, 
Us  colleagues,  to  use  his  own  words,  "differed  pretty  s>U>^tiy"  .\  It 
tiro'uTd  .be  a  reproach  to  the  perspicacity  of  that  noblemanii  to.  suppose, 
that  be  did  not  perceive  the  fallacy  of  the  pretensions  of  the  other  Mi«., 
blisters  on  this  subject  >  and  not  less  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  bifi 
character  to  .presume,  that  he  would  not  do  all  that  depended  on  bin^» 
to  placQ  the  Government  in  a  more  manly,  attitude. 

ft  will  be  as  well  to  notice  here,  (though  not  in  the  ord^r  I  had  prei$ 
scribed,)  the  address  from  Rockingliam,  in  New  Hampsbire>!  on  a^ 
count  of  its  connexion  with  this  particular  subject.  I  meaq  upttofgo 
again  over  the  ground  of  the  impressment  of  seamen,  which  .^b^y  Wievi* 
to  be  misrepresented,  and  assert  to  have  been  extravagantly  exaggi^rate^; 
because  if  this  address  were  to  be  considered  equal  in  point  of autbepticjity 
to  the  bfiicial  documents  (such  for  instance  as  that  promised^  andg,  J  pr^i 
sume,  given,  by  Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Foster)  still  the  question  is  ^ot  at 
to  the  precise  number  of  impressments,  but  whether  the  fact;  ^ists  at 
all.  But  it  is  observable  that  with  a  knowledge  of  thc^  revocation  .^ 
the  Orders  in  Council,  and  with  the  act  of  revocation  before  them  in-« 
deed,  they  still  consider  thi^  blockade  to  exist ;  ,aud  truly  it  migbtp^z* 
zle  wise  heads  to  discover  in  the  instrument  any  evidence  to  the  QOO-? 
trary.  Your  correspondent  I.  S.  refers  to  Uic  inconclusive  .correspoad-j 
ence  of  Mr.  Foster  with  Mr*  Monroe  as  the  evidence  of  it3  nullity ; 
ivhence  we  may  conclude  that  hifi  sagacity  had  discovered  nothing,  re- 
lating to  itb  evaporation  in.  this  instrument ;  aqd  though  Mr.  Foster 
tells  Mr.  Monroe,  thut  "  the  fact  of  its  being  continued  or  w^U  will 
be  notified  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  ;*'  we 
seek  in  vain  in  ^lis  document  for  any  such  notification,  {  cau  tell 
your  Correspondent,  however,  for  it  is  no  secret,  that  it  will  be  found 
oozing  out  at  one  of  the  weak  parts  of  this,  I  had  nearly  said^  weak 
paper. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  right  of  search,  t  do  not  find  that  even  the 
extract  referred  to  requires  us  to  give  it  up,  as  Mr.  I.  S.  asserts,--' 
*'*  Unless  England  would  disavow  the  present  system  of  blockade,  of 
search,  and  impressment,"  (thus  pointed).— Now  it  is  notorious,  that 
the  search  always  complained  of  by  the  American  government,  is  th^ 
present  system  of  search  and  impressment,  taken  in  connection  with 
each  other,  whereby  so  many  of  her  citizens  have  been  wantonly  drag« 
ged  on  board  our  ships  of  war ;  and  if  the  words  were  divided,  t  sfaould 
still  say, .  that  much  better  aiithority  ihight  be  produced  to  Show,  that 
to  the  legal  right .  of  search  and  proper  use  of  it,  the  American  go* 
vernment  has  no  obiection. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  American  priess ;  inflammatory  it  is,  no  doubt: 
equally  so,  in  some  instances,  to  the  letter  before  us. — 1  doubt  its  veoal^ 
ity  and' corruption,  except  so  far  as  the  private  interest  of  individnais 
may  direct  their  pens ;  as  the  same  principle  of  action  has  carried  the 
voters  of  Liverpool  against  iheii*  fbrmdi-  politics ;  seeing  parties  run  so 
high  iiikt  there  can  be  no  dilHcuIty  in  publishing,  on  either  side,  what- 
ever an  author  may  wish,'  without  incurring  expense.     And,  abating  a 
Tair  allowance  for  the  irascibitity  of  a  disappointed  party,  I  confess  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  much  difference  in  the  degrees  of  acr»- 
mony  on  either  side.     But  what  I  chiefly  insist  upon,  is  that  all  the 
pretences  of  French  influence  exhibited  in  these  prints,  are  not  only  un- 
supported by  a  single  fact ;  but  so  contradicted,  as  well  in  the  spirit, 
as  in  the  letter,  of  the  olHcial  correspondence  between  the  United  States 
.and  France,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  such  influence  can  have 
existed.    The  enomiities  of  France  have  been  exposed  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States  in  direct  oflicial  communications.    The 
sensibility  they  have  excited,  and  the  resentment  they  have  met  with, 
have  been  equally  exposed.    The  legislature  has  been  officially  called 
upon  by  the  president,  in  the  very  act  of  calling  for  war  with  England, 
not  to  entangle  itself  in  the  views  of  France.     And  I  put  it  to  the  logi- 
cal talents  of  your  Correspondent,  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
there  is  any' room  for  those  merely  hypothetical  conjectures,  which,  to 
encourage  the  resistance  of  a  minority,  we  are  so  hastily  adopting :— ^ 
whether,  indeed,  there  is  not,  in  the  natnre  of  positive  evidence,  an  in^ 
contestable  contradiction  to  them. 

i  cannot  notice  the  appeal  to   Mr.  Brougliam,  without  apologising 
to  that  gentleman  for  glancing  at  an  insinuation  from  which  he  is  so  . 
much  better  able  to  defend  himself.      His '  defence,  indeed,   I   shall 
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]w^tt,o  him»t}f,  if  be  tliiu]^  the.  in^miatioo  worth  his  atteqtioi^  ^t 
after  ju3t  olHierviQg,  that  at  the  nioment  of  exultation  at  the  ^u^ce^ 
<^aQ  ardupi^s  opposition  to  a  j^emicious  meaeuire;  he  did  not  cont^r 
fill^  the  effect  produced  by  that  measure,  9t,  three  thousand  ^inilesf 
^]0taQce^  at  the  time  he  was  speaking^  and  therefore  finds  in  ,  the  war 
9j  qo^s^iqyuence  of  Ijbe  perseverance  of  Ministers,  in  a  system  that  he 
)}ad^lw<^4'deprec9ted;  1  shall  ta^ke  the  liberty  to  add  that  a  more  rif 
gldfidjutiny  into  tkt  dpcument»  whose  generalobject  he  was  compiend- 
ing^'  would  probably  have  e^^cited  some  doubts  of  its  success..  Afr. 
^oifgham^  and  even  t^e,  sftccefsjful  candidate  for  LiverpooL  recom- 
mended a  revocation  and  not  a  suspension.  America  recj^uireq,  that  all 
j^.edicJ^  should  ceijLse  to  violate  her  Bfutral  commerce.  The  Order 
i|f  tl^  iCtbpfJWay,  .18.06,..  ^Ya^  not  explicitly  revoked  by  the  iostru- 
miM^ii^tq^estjoQ*  ^^  the  express  re^cvation  of  the  n^ht  of  restorft^ 
t}^  (}^(jim,  intbe  l^st  p^r^raph  but  oqe,  reduced  it  virtually  to  the 
fiuspefisi99  thajt  Lord,CastlereagKh^ori^nallyinten<)ecl* 
. ,  Ibeljisye,  Sir^  that  all  this  mi^bt  have  been  got  Qver,  and^evenrth^ 
gsetes^  and  unhappy  introduction  of  ''  measures  of  retaliation  against 
th^^^l\€gga^,jf  io^.  a, document  that  ought  to.  have  been  confin/ed  tp 
^ic^t. Bjpitain*  and,  the  United, Stajtes ;  much  injfiignationi^s  the  fte?- 
^I^e^li  ha^.  a)way^  e?^r^ssed  at  the  et^rl  to  inv<Qlve  America  in  French 
]^^t^rwps,;  because  1  cannojt  <^harg^  Hh  Ms^jasty's  Ministers  with. any 
deep  de^'gn.  An4  though  such  might  ppssibly  be  suspcjcted  on  the 
other,  side  the  Atlantic ;  the  ^u^picion  would  have  yielded,  to  those, 
friendly  expostujajtions  which  the  President  has  always  courted.,  .But 
tbe^  sword  is  drawi^ ;  the  passions  are  on.fj^re;  "  the  loss  of  their  ariny,^ 
dfi  Vetus  ^y^,  "  vill  ierit^le  the  American  pridf* ;  the  capture  of  our 
Frigate  will  inflame  their  vanity."  Surely  these  consequenpei^  not  of 
thi?  cevocatipp.  of  the  O^'ders  in  Council,  but  of  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  measure  was  adopted,,  ar^  not  to  be  charged,  tp  Mr. 
BroughpiD,  or  Mr.  Baring,,  or  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  had  for  yedr^ 
been  urging  it- 
List  us  hope,  however,  that  thedpor  of  conciliation  is. not  yet  clo^ 
ed;  or  rather  that  it  maybe  speedily  re-opened.  For  my  own  part^ 
I  oannot  abandon  the  opinion,  that  a  plan  of  pacification  as  honorable 
to  both  parties  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  as  durable  also 
as  could  be  reasonably  looked;  for  io  the  state  of  human  affairs,  and 
cordial  withal,  might  be  drafted  on   half  a  sheet,  of    paper;  sc^  a^ 
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to  embrace  all  the  objects  in  conte^tatioo,  and  to  give  general  sa- 
tisfaction. But  ask  me  not  if  I  expect  such  a  thing,  or  from  what 
quarter  it  may  come. 


I  am^ 


Sir, 
Your' most  Obedient  Servant, 
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PREFACXL 


The  follo\¥ing  account  of  books  was  written  a  few  years 
since  in  a  letter  to,^.  \^^  ft^  tb^  PW$e?P.^f  pcMnting  out  to 
her  those  books  that  might  be  most  proper  for  her  closet. 
I  could  then  have^enlarged  the  plan  without  difficulty;  a  prin- 
cipal eflfortwas^  to  keep  it  within  due-bounds*  It  was  formed 
entirely  from  recollection  and  therefore  it  is  posable  that 
there  may  be  many  author^,  oi^^tted  which  might  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  but  there  are  none,  I  feel  certain, 
reconux^ded,  from  which  neither,  ca^  be  4^y£^.. 

Shakespeare  has  raised  the  English  Theatre  to  a .  pitch  of 
glory  which  that  of  no  other  nation  has  reached,  but  fix)m 
him  to  the  second  class  of  Dramatic  writers,  there  b  a 
dreadful  descent.  The  comedies  of  Congreve,  though 
sparkling  with  wit,  cannbt  be  recommended  for  thk  library 
of  a  lady :  the  licence  of  the  staj^e  at  the  period  in  which  he 
wrote  was  too  great.  The  Comedies  of  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh  and  Cibber  are  among  our  best. 
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r  have  m^itioned  scarce  any  poets  of  the  second  class, 
because  mediocnty  in  poetry  is  less  supportable  than  any 
other  kind  of  writing  j  and  because  many  books  that  may 
be  read  with  amusement,  yet  do  not  deserve  a  place  in  a 
select  and  snudl  library  :  for  that  reason,  almost  all  novels  are 
rejected. 

In  English  History,  I  am  far  from  offering  Rapin  and 
Tindal  as  elegant  writers,  but  Rapin  is  the  only  author 
who  has  given.  ^  just  idea  of  our  government  He  is  more- 
over rich  in  facts,  and  may  be  depended  on :  he  quotes  all 
his  authorities  in  hismargia,  indiieti  may  be  used  as  a  valuable 
guide  to  the  original  authors,  state  papers,  &c.  Tindal, 
laking  up.  the  thread  wh^e  RapiA  leaves  off,.gtves  a  futhtul 
gazette  of  occurrences  for  the  paiod  to  which  his  continua- 
tion extends* 

In  lE'rench  History  I  have  recommended  VeUey  instead  o£ 
Meizersu,  though  thelatter  is  the  more  celebra^d  Historian; 
but  his  style  is  old  and  not  pleasing ;  the  former  too,  with  a 
continuation.by  other  hai^ds,  embraces  a.n;mch  larger  period*, 

S^uffon's  Natural  History  is  £ur superior  to  all iMhei3s,and^ 
at  the  sam&time  very  entertaming ;  written  with  gn^at  vivacity 
and  elegance,  as  wiell  as,  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Hepos^ 
sessed  too  much  fancy  and  taste,,not  tp  scatter  flowers  ovw. 
the  most  barren  part  of  it.  ^ 

THE  AUTHOR.    ' 


London^ 

July  SOtli.  1813. 
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OBSERVATIONS,  &c 


CfEOORAPHY  and  Chronology  are  justly  called  the  eyes  of 
History^  which  without  them  is  a  chaos  '^  without  bounds  without 
cfimension^  where  length,  breadth,  height,  time  andplace,  are 
lost*'*  Therefore,  for  ancient  Geography,  I  would  recommend 
Gtographie  Anciennty  Abrigie  Par  D'Anville  in  S  vols.  8vo.  to 
read,  or  refer  to  :  the  last  edition  of  Guthrie's  Grammar  will,  t 
should  suppose,  be  sufficient  for  modern,  and  the  maps  of  D'Ativille 
-for  both  :  For  Chronology,  Blair^s  Chronological  Tables.  The 
study  of  History  is  of  all  others  the  most  amusing,  the  most  inter- 
esting;, and  the  most  improving.  It  brings  before  our  eyes,  as  it  were 
€h  a  stage,  men  of  all  ages,  nations,  ranKs>  and  characters,  acting  a 
variety  of  parts  and  teaching  us  by  their  successes  or  misfortunes 
how  to  act  our  own.  It  teaches  us  too,  by  affording  infinite  oppor* 
(at>itie8>f  comparison,  a  knowledge  of  mankind  which  no  expe- 
rience can  furnish. 

First  in  order  is  ancient  History.  I  remember  so  little  of  the 
voluiiiihous.  w6rk  of  Rollin,  as  not  to  venture  to  decide  whether  it 
will  quite  pay  you  for  the  trouble  of  reading  it.  I  have  rather  an 
idea  tliat  it  will  not.  If  I  do  him  wrong,  I  beg  his  pardon,  but,  I 
am  almost  certain  that  JB/mew5  D' Histoire  par  VAbbc  MUlot, 
will  give  you  a  sufficient  sketch,  which  you  may  afterwards  fill  up 
and  improve  by  reading  (if  you  choose  to  take  the  trouble  of  being 
very  learned  in  Greek  History)  translations  of  the  original  Authors^ 
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Herodotusi  Thucyididez^  and  Xenapkon,  or  perhaps,  ^  ithout  these, 
two  volumes  in  Svo«  of  Stanyan's  Grecian.  History  may  gratify 
you.  I  would  reco^mmend,  however,  Spelman's  Translation,  in 
£  voh'  Svo.  of  Xenophoiis  Retreat  of  the  10,000,  and  some  trans- 
lations of  Xemphpn's  Cyropmdia.  .  1  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
myself.  .  , 

The  Lives  of  Plutarch :  Certaiinly,  he  exhibits  his  iHustiious 
men  still  as  men :  not  only  glittering  in  armour,  or  directing 
the  councik  of  empires,  but  such  as  they  really  M'erein  the  most 
interesting  and  common  occurrences  of  private  and  domestic  Ufe^ 
They  are  all  admirable,  but  those  of  the  Grecians  are  to  be  preferred.. 

Hookas  is  the  best  Roman  History :  this  will  lead  you  to  the 
history  of  the  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  par  Monies^ 
quieu,  and  that  to  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em' 
pire^  If  you  choose  to  avoid  the  latter's  sarcastic  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Christianity,  you  must  omit  the  15th  and  l6th 
chapters  of  the  first  volume.  The  style  of  Gibbon  is,  in  my 
opinion,  superior  to  that  x>f  any  English  historian,  except  Lord 
Clarendon — strong,  brilliant,  sententious^  elegant,  and  correct* 
He  has  dared  to  produce  to  public  notice,  and  contrived  even  to 
give  interest  and  amusement  to,  a  period  of  history,  which,  till  he 
undertook  it,  lay  buried  under  a  heap  of  Gothic  rubbish,  which 
scarce  any  one  was  bold  enough  to  touch,  and  which  he,  by  touching, 
has  changed  to  gold. 

I  have  not  read  Crevier^s  Histoire  de$  Empereurs  Romains,  but 
have  heard  it  mentioned  with  approbation — however,  as  Gibbon 
gives  all  their  histories,  it  is  the  less  necessary. 

Middletons  Life  of  Cicero,  though  it  inclines  to  panegyric^ 
will  give  you  a  juster  idea,  on  the  whole,  of  that  great  roan^  ora-* 
tor,  philosopher,  and  statesman,  than  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere., 
His  style  is  excellent,  flowing,  correct,  elegant,  and  pure. — Yovl 
should  read  too  MelmotVs  Translations  of  the  Letters  of  CiceWf 
and  of  his  Treatises  on  Friendship  and  Old  Age,  andofPlinyU 
Letters.    The  style  of  all  these  is  elegance  itself. 

Vertofs  Revolutions  Romaines  is  a  book  in  some  degree  of 
estimation. 

The  Eloquent  BossueCs  Essai  sur  V Histoire  Universelle. 

The  moral  works  of  Plutttrch  must  not  be  forgotten :   they 
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a  libtinguiBlied  place  in  your  shelves  alfottbd  to  anci^ih 
literature^  as  well  as  tke  Memorabie  Sayings  ofSdcrates  fecorded 
}^y  hi^  pupil  Xenophon*— They  are  full  of  wisdom,  arid  wUi  show 
jqu  a  &itbful  portrait  of  that  man  so  supmor  to  ^1  bthers.  There 
18^  if  I  mistake  not>  a  translation  of  them  from  ijie  Greek  into  En- 
glish, by  Mr.  Lennox,  and  another  by  Monsieur  Charpentier  into 
French,  publiished  with  La  Retraite  des  dix  mille  pat  d'Aalancourt, 
in  2  voU.  }2mo. 

Of  ancijgnt  poets,  you  will  of  course  read,  Pcfpe'^  Translation 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssofy  and  Dryden's  Translation  of  Firgil. 

If  you.  wish  to  trouble  yourself  about  the  ancient  Draima,  yoii 
uaay  look  into  Theatre  des  Grecs,  far  le  pere  Brufrioiy  and 
Font's  Translation  of  JEschylus  and  Eurip{de$,  and  read  Da- 
ciefs  or  Colmau's  Translations  of  Terence. 


English  History^  and  Historians  who  have  written  in  English, 

Moral  Works^  Essays,  Novels,  ^c. 

Rapin,  with  Tindafs  continuation,  in  B  vols,  folio. — TJime: 
for  whom,  however,  I  must  confess  1  have  no  partiality,  and  take 
the  liberty  of  cautioning  you  not  to  believe  what  he  would  peir- 
$uadc  you,  that  the  people  of  England  were  wolves,  and  the 
Princes  of  tlie  House  of  Stuart,  Lambs :  his  style  is  good,  in  spite 
«f  some  lurking  Scotticisms,  and  he  tells  his  story  agreeably,  but,  for 
just  mformation,  there  is  no  comparispn  between  him  and  Rapin. 

Lord  Clarendon,  the  first  of  English  Historians.  Purity  of 
ftyle  is  not  to  be  expected  from  him,  for  it  did  not  exist  in  bur 
languaj^  till  the  days  of  Swift  and  Addison.  But  he  atones 
anply  for  this  defect  by  strength,  majesty,  and  a  copiousness  of 
Aelaon,  tliat  is  sometimes  redundant :  by  a  candid  and  dignified 
^  of  truth,  that  defeats  at  once  all  scepticism ;  and  by  a  talent 
(peculiar  to  himself)  -  of  painting  characters  in  colors  that  make 
them  live  and  breathe.  If,  aft«r  all,  he  is  partial  to  the  cause  of 
ilrhieb  he -was  the  chief  ornament,  the  support,  and  the  victim, 
who  can  blame  him  ?  he  was  a  man  liable  to  error,  open  to  anec-* 
tion,  but  above  corruption  or  wilful  miiirepresetitution, 

Burners  History  cf  His  Qwn   Times,  has  befeii  abused,  but 
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it  is  the  best  arifl  itiodt  aji^diieBtic*  soaiice  of  inibniuttioBfortbe 
feriodit  eoibrac^s ;— *uo1;  mu<:b  is  to  be  said  for  the  Bishop's  styles 
^^  ^obert$on'&,  History,  of  the  Queen  of  Scats  is  stiiihis  best  w6vk. 
But  his  Lifs.  of*  tbe  Emperor  Cbaarles  the  First,  and  bis  Historj^ 
of  Americai  hs^ve  both  great  merit.  His  style  pleases  me  bettcsf 
^an  thM  of  Hi^e^— -yitv  i^  less  studied  and-  yet  more  correct.-*^ 
Flowing  4;>n  10  a;  gen^e  but  uniform  current,  which,  if  it  nevttf 
swells  above  its  banks,  nor  sweeps  all  before  it,  yet  it  is  never  re* 
larded  or  defic^ot. 

Melville^ s  Memoirs  <;ontaiD  curious  cifcumstancte  relating  td 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  prove  that  faer  great  qualities  were  couii^ 
tjcrbalaiK^ed  by  |he  weake^lN  viiiaties  and  most  ridiculbus  failings.  > 
.   Gary's  Memoirs  show  Queen  Elizabcitii  in  her  last  imdefabfc  , 
hours,  putting  a  pemod  16  her  own  life,,  ttecause  she  had  Crueffy 
oj:  ipudyerteutly,  ^aqr^ficed    that  of  Esaex,  dearer  'to  h^r    than^ 
herself. 

;  j^JSj-f  Walpole's^  History  (f  Nohle  Authori  is  fuU  of  entfertain. 
ment,  a|[)Ld  informs^ioa— l^is  Anecdotes  qf  Pkiintirfg  in  Englatid 
deserve  the.  sam^^  ch^micter* 

The  Biographia  Britannica  is  worth  having,  to  consale  as  it 
dictipnary,  if  not  tp  read  through.  ItcoiKtaiils  the  lii^es  of  nil:  the 
most  remarkable  persons  that  have  flwished  in  Great  Bril^n  or 
^Ireland. 

Memoir fs  de  Grummont^  muy  certainly  be  called  Englidi  I£storf. 
The  gay  Court  of  Charles  the  Second  mil  Ihre  for  ever  in  thetn — 
at  least,  as  long  as  good  taste  and  the>  French  language. 

There  are  vast  collections  of  State  papers  and  letters^  among 
which  one  might  lose  oneself*  If  you  have  curiosity  to  examine 
afiy,  none  deserve  your  attention^  more  than  those  of  Lortl  Stafford, 
in  £  vols,  folio,  and  those  of  the  Sydney  family,  likewise  in  €  vols. 
folio. 

Watson's  History  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  is  full  of  important 
events. — The  siege  of  Malta  is  particularly  described. — His  style 
is  without  ornament^  simple^  and  clear. 

I  must  now  beg  leave  to  conduct  you  back  to  an  earlier  period, 
and  introduce  to  you  (not  without  some  anxiety  as  to  his  recep- 
tion) the  great  Lord  Bacon.  In  his  general  Essays  written  hy 
himself  in  English  (I  mention  this  particularly  because  there  is 
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«n  English  translation  of  them  by  an  inferior  hand  from' th^  Latin/ 
in  which  he  wrote  them  originally^  as  well  as  in  EngliA)  you  will 
find  strong  sense,  deep^  acute  observation,  a  quick  and  lively  wit, 
and  rich  imagination.  -  His  style  boasts  not  the  light  elegance  of 
modern  ornament :  but  like  the  faded  gold  and  silver  one  observes 
in  ancient  hangings,  must  foe  esteemed  for  its  magnificence  and 
intrinsic  value.  It  is  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  but,  at  the 
saiTie  time  very  much  with  the  approbation  of  my  own  judgment, 
that  I  add  the  Admirable  Letters  of  jllgeniOH  Sidney,  They  are 
published  in  the  last  ediuon  of  >  his  Discourses  oh  Government  in 
4[to.  therefore,  if  you  choose  to  read  at  the  same  time  those  elegant 
and  animated  discourses,  cela  depend  dk  votis.  You  will  find  in 
diem  an  eloquence  that  seems  to  flow  spontaneously,  from 
Strong  feelingy  and  to  breathe  the  immediate  inspiraltion  of  seiiti* 
met^t^  instead  of  betraying .  the  sloW  and  itieilectual  touches  of 
art. 

The  Papers  of  Mr.  Addison  in  the  Speciator,  distinguished 
nl^^'iiys  .by  one  of  th^  Letters  of  the  muse  CHio,  placed  at  the 
end^  are  not  only  far  superior  to  the  rest,  but  may  be  considered 
f^spetfect  models  of  piire,  correct,  and  polisfied  writing,  enlivened 
by  a  yeiB  of  elegant  pleasantry  •  that  was  all  his  own  :  and  suffi- 
ciently enriched  by  metaplior  and  imageiy.  ^Fhe  essay  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination^  and  that  on  Wit,  contained  each 
in  a  jsjeries  of  separate  papers,  are  excellent  of  tlieir  kind. 

TA^  World  is,  I  think,  the  least  degenerate  descendimt  of  the. 
Spectator.  .  l^he  humor  and  style  are  modern :  the  manners  and 
foibles  of  the  times  are  hit  with  precision  and  ridiculed  with  spirit. 
This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  since  many  papers  in  this 
work  are  written  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  Mr.  Hotace,  Walpole,  Mf. 
Soame  Jenyns,  and  Mr.  Cambridge. 


Authors  of  the  Different  Papers  in  the  "  JVorld. 
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1  Mr.  Moore  9  Mr.  Moore  17  Earl  of  Balh 

5  1)0.  10  H.  Wal|)o1e  18  Kai  I  of  Cliesterfietd 

3  Do.  ai  Mr.  Moore  19  W.  Wliitehead 

4  Do.  12  Mr.  W.  Wliitehead        ^0  Mr.  Moore 
.5  Do.  13  Mr.  Moore  21  Do. 

6  H.  Waipole-  14  H.  Walpole  2'i  

t  Mr.  Moore  15  Mr.  Cd^mtry  i>3  Mr.  Moore 

8  H.  Waipole  16  xMr.  Moore  24  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
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,  tS  E«ri  ofCltesterfield 
1B6  Ur.  J.  WiiarfOQ 
tr  J.  Tilson 
28  H.  Walpole 

.  S9  Earl  of  Ghe^Cerfield 

30  Mr.  Moore 

31  Do. 

32  Mr.  Dodtley 

33  Mr.  Moore 

34  Do. 

35  Do. 

36  Mr.  Dnncombe 

37  Sir  C.H.Williams 
38.  Mr.  Parratt 

39  Mr.  Moore 

40  Do. 

41  Do. 

42  Do. 

43  Do. 
44 

45  Mr.  Roberts 

46  Mr.  Moore 

47  EarlofCorke 

48  Mr.  Moore 

49  Earl  of  Chesterfield 

50  R.O.  Cambridge 

51  Do. 

52  Mr.  Moore 

53  Do. 

54  R.  O.  Cambridge 

55  Do. 

56  Do. 

57  Mr.  Moore 

58  Mr.  Whitehead 
59 

60  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle 

61 

62  ,^ . 

63  - 

64  

65  R.  O.Cambridge 

66  — 

67  J.  Tibon 

68  Earl  of  Corke 

69  Mr.  Moore 

70  R.  O.  Cambridge 

71  Do. 

72  Do. 

.  73  Mr.  Moore 

74  Mr.  Parratt 

75  Mr.  Moore 

76  R.  O.  Cambridge 

77  Mr.  Moore 

78  JohoCole 

79  R.  Berengef 

eo .  • 


81  Mr.  Moore 

82  Mr.  Loveybond 

83  Mr.  Whitehead 

84  Mr.  Dpncombe 

85  Mr;  Moore 

86  Mr.  Cole 

87  Mr.  Moore 
88 

89  Mr.    Moore.-^ — The 

verses,  Garrick 

90  Earl  of  Chesterfield 

91  Do. 

92  Do. 

93  Mr.  Loveybond 

94  Do. 

95  Mr.  Moore 

96  Do.  , 

97  Do. 

98  Earl  of  Chesterfield 

99  R.  O.Cambridge 

00  Earl  oif  Chesterfield 

01  Do. 

02  R.  O.Cambridge 

03  H.  Walpole 

04  R.  O.  Cambridge 

05  Earl  of  Chesterfield 

06  R.  O.  Cambridge 

07  Do. 

08  Do. 

09 . 

10  G.  Cooper 

11  Earl  of  Chesterfield 

12  Do.; 

13  Do. 

14  Do. 

15  Mr.  Moore 

16  R.  O.  Cambridge 

17  Mr.  Marriott 

18  R.  O.  Cambridge 
19^  Do. 

20  £,  of  Chesterfield 

21  Mr.  Marriot 

22  Mr.  Herring 

23  R.  O.  Cambridge 

^5  S.  Jenyns 

26  

27  

28  Mr.  Moore 
29 

30  2nd  letter  Mr.  Moore 

31  Mr.  Molie 

32  Mr.  Loveybond 

33  Mr.  Moore 

34  Mr.  Loveybond 
35 


Of  the  florid  and  brilliant  Lord  Bolingb, 
for  the  sake  of  style,  the  leiters  oh  tlie  Si 
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38  Mr.  Moore 

39  Do. 

40  Sir  D.  Dalrymple 

41  

42  Mr.  Moore 

43  Do. 

44  Do. 

45  Do. 

46  Earl  of  Chestei^ld  » 

47  Sir  D.  Dalrymple 

48  Earl  of  Chesterfidi  ' 

49 ■ 

50 

51  EarlofChestevfieUI  ' 


53  8.  Jenynt 

54  Mr.  Moove 

55  Mr.  Ridley 

56  R.  fierenger 

57  S.  Jeimt 

58  Mr.  Moore 

59  R.  G.  Cooper 

60  H.  Walpole 

61  Earl  of  Coike 
62 .— 

63  S.  Jenyns 

64 

65^ 

66  Mr.  Boyle 

67  J.  Tilson 
68 

69  

70  Hoif.  Mr.  Boyle 

71, 

72  J.  Tilson 

73  Mr.  Moore 

74  Do. 

76  Mr.  Moore 

77 

78  S.  Jeuytif 

79 • 

80 

81 

82  Mr.  Moore 
63  Do. 

84  Mr.  Oataker 

85  EarlofCorke 

86  Mr.  Moore 

87  Do, 
88 

89  Earl  of  Chetterfield 

90  — • 

91 


oke,  you  shouId^Tead, 
tidy  of  History,  and 
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those  iMi  the  Spirit  of  Pairiotism,  and  the  Idea  of,  iPairkf 
King.  Nothipg  cau  be  more  contrasled  than  the  eI<orqubf^be  of 
this,  splendid  Writer,  and  thai  of  Algernon  Sidney :  the  one, 
all  words  ;  the  other,  all  sentiment  atid  thought :  that  of' Sydney, 
like  a  fine  Grecian  statue,  which  owes  its  beauties  and  effect  to 
the  naked  graces  of  just  proportion  aild  natural  attitude  :  that 
of  ficdingbrc^e,  like  a  figure  which  derives  its  merit  rather  from 
tl^e  degance  of  its  d/apery  than  of  its  for  no. 

Of  another  east  stUl,  is  tfce  eloquence  of  Burke^  irho  poi^esses 
ai|  al^u^dant  source  of  it,  an4  pQurs  forth  lavishly,  the  treasures 
of  an  inexhaustible  imagination  :  which  fertibse  and  enrid^  even 
the  barren  soil  of  Metaphysics,  and  render  the  essay  on  the*  Siii- 
lime  and  beantiful  an  entertaining  work. 

Among  emtnent  aitd  eloquent  writers,  it  is^  impossible  to  omit  the 
unknown,  invisible  Junius.  Though  ^is  relentless  pen,  devoted  to  a 
party,  mangles  its  victims  with  insatiable  eruelty  J  though  his 
satiie  is  local  and  personal,  yel  ikt  unequalled  poignancy  6f  his 
delicate  irony:  the  strong  tone  of  reproach  which  he  assumes 
when  the  occasion  demands  it,  without  losing  Im  digility;  hi» 
powers  of  ^esrsotiing  and  of  eloq^ence^  his  judgment  in  choosiog 
the  TttlneraUfO  parts  of  vulnerable  characters,  ai^  iif  "t^ttsbit^  his 
Uada  w^ere  it  is  sure  of  being  most  severdy  felt :  his  pw4ty,  ek- 
gasce,  correctness,  and  brilliajficy  of  lan^age,  wi{)  send  down  to 
posterity^  ^  work  which  (from  its  sul^ect)  was  not  calctilated  to 
outlive  the  age  in  which  it  wa^  prdduc^d.. 

ClarisMy  as  the  first  of  noieis,  tlaim^  a  pla^e  in  your  librdry^ 
I  have  heard  a  celebrated  author  say,  that  he  knew  no  iustzince  of 
a  story  so  wcH  invented  a^d  conducterf. 

Grandison  (though  inferior)  ia  of  the  same  fEonily  ahd  haa  At 
featores  Of  his  aist<^r. 

If  yoii' expect  a  long  catalogue  of  Sermions,  I  feaf  f  isihtlft  As* 
appoint  you  and  come  tq  disgrace.  There  are  many,  no  doubt, 
in  our  language,  diat  for  piety,  argttknent,  and  good  seiise,  are 
unrivalled  by  those  of  other  nations  ;  bul  few  that  have  elegance 
of  st^le,  animation,  or  eloquence  to  recdiixmend  thi^ni.  The  first 
in  those  respects  are  Blair*s ;  moral,  pathetical,  always  elegant, 
and  often  eloquent. 

Ogdeu's  have  spirit^  originality,  acuteness,  force^  and  idvacit)^ 
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of  stjft  :  "with  m  affectation  of  singidality  that  aometihiei  letsdns 
their  teffiect.  ' 

StBrne%  purafied  fh>in.the  tnixtdre  of  Iddicroiks  tliat  pe^  mit^ 
offten  in  very  improper  i^cef^  would  deserre  .nil  praise.  Haviikg 
mentioned  Sterne,  I  cannot  help  observing,  that,  in  his  Tristrarm 
Skmndy  2LfiA  his  Sentimental  Journey,  he  seems  to  nUe  ofted'  to 
miss  the  humor  he  aims  at,  often  to  lose  it,  by  plungi^  it  ]^ar^ 
mi  les  ordures:  but  to  succeed  invariably,  whenever  be  wishes 
to  succeed,  in  the  pathetic.  In  that  respect,  he  is  a  master  of  thii 
human  heart,  and  of  its  tenderest  and  finest  feelings. 

Of  English,  and  indeed  of  all  other,  poets  (iii  my  opinion) 
Sh^kspeare  is  the  first. — Milton :  after  being  enraptured  with 
Paradise  Lost,  you  must  be  delighted  with  Comus,  and  tlie  Allegro, 
and  Penseroso* 

Spenser* s  Faery  Queen.  Gray,  before  he  composed  poetry,  ailways 
read  some  stanzas  of  Spenser.  You  should  have  WartonV 
Annotations  on  Spenser,  £  vols.  12mo. 

Dryden.    Derrick's  edition,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Grays  Poems, with  Mason's  Memoirs. 

Swift :  rather  indeed  to  be  valued  for  his  prose  than  his  poetry. 

Thomson :  to  whom  nature  sat  for  her  portrait.  His  descrip- 
tions have  never  been  surpassed,  and  seldom  equalled;  they 
"  breathe  the  smell  of  field  and  grove.''  He  is,  however,  often 
verbose,  and  generally  dull  and  prosaic  when  he  attempts  to  be 
moral. 

Goldsmith  is  a  genuine  poet ;  of  which  his  "  Traveller,"  and  • 
'*  Deserted  Village,"  will  be  everlasting  proofs :  but  alas  ! 

**  Chill  penury  reprcss'd  his  noble  rage, 
And 'froze  the  genial  current  of  his  soul." 

His  degraded  pen  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of 

writing  Histories,  English  and  Roman,  for  thie<  use  of  schools^ 

instead  of  immortal  versct.' 

>  If  has  been  stated  that  those  Histories,  Sic,  were  not  written  by  Goldsmith, 
but  only  sanctioned  by  his  name. — An  author,  however,  is  equally  responsible  to 
the  litetary  republic  for  the  prodactions  saiiction^d  by  his  uam^^  as  for  thoft^ 
actually  written  by  himself* 

Vol.  U.    Pam.  No.  III.  T 
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ChurchUi  must  he  owned  as  a  poet  not  of  vulgar  raiik,  tbougk 
liis  muse  was  savage  and  licentious  like  himself.  His  extreme 
incorrectness^  and  numberless  bad  lines,  will  not  rob  him  of  his 
title — ^it  is  sufficient  that  he  has  composed  such  aa  genius  alone 
could  inspire. 

Mason*s  Caractacus  and  Elfrida  are  among  the  first  poetical 
works  of  the  present  day. 

Btattit*8  **  Minstrel/'  though  it  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  cla8» 
of  English  poetry,  is  so  pleasing,  and  exhibits  so  amiable  and 
just  an  image  of  his  mind,  that  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  it. 


Hisloire  de  France  par  FAbbe  de  Velley  et  ses  conCinuatenrs. 

Abrige  de  rHistoire  de  Francey  par  Henault,  2  vols.  8vo.  Thiy 
masterly  outline  comprehends  more  than  many  voluminous  Histo- 
ries. 

Memoires  de  Philip  de  Comities,  Tli^  style  is  old,  but  the 
matter  and  manner  very  curious  and  entertaining.  He  was  an 
actor  in  many  of  the  scenes,  and  knew  thoroughly  the  characters  he 
describes :  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  those  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
than  we  can  acquire  of  the  illustrious  persons  of  our  own  age. 

Memoires  de  Sulli/ :  an  exact  account  of  so  rare  a  thing  as  a 
great,  though  absolute,  Monarch,  given  faithfully  by  his  favorite 
Minister,  who  was  greater  than  himself,  and  proof  against  all  the 
temptations  of  power  and  of  fortune,  has  been  presented  to  the 
world  but  once. 

Memoires  du  Cardinal  de  Rets,  whose  commanding  genius  had 
power  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  great  kingdom^  and  shake  the 
throne  of  its  sovereign,  without  having  any  regular  object,  either  of 
Interest^  or  of  Ambition,  in  view  for  himself. 

Mimoires  de  Madame  de  Motteville.    She  was  Dame  d'Honneur 

to,  and  a  favorite  of,  Ann  of  Austria,  and  heard  and  saw  all  that  passed 

iu  that  busy  Court  and  interesting  period.     Her  habit  and  bonne 

foi  tell  many  curious  circumstances,  of  which  the  dignity  of  graver 

Historians  would  have  left  no  memory. 


I 
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Siiek  de  Lorn  XIV.  par  Voltaire. 

Memoires  de  Gourvilley  honest  and  full  of  information^  but  not 
elegantly  written. 

Lettresde  Madame  de  Sivignif  though  most  properly  historical, 
zre  full  of  anecdotes  of  the  times.  Her  enchanting  pen  gives  life  and 
grace  to  every  subject.  Its  negligence  is  so  happy,  that  sentiments 
and  expressions  beyond  the  reach  of  art  and  study  seem  to  drop 
from  it  by  accident.  Elegance  unsought  always  attends  it,  and  her 
strong  feeling  elevates  her  style  to  eloquence,  whenever  "  fit  occa- 
sion demands  it  from  her." 

'  Leitres  du  C<>mte  Bossy  JRabbutin  are  perhaps  worth  reading 
on  their  own  account,  but  much  more,  because  among  them  is  his 
correspondence  with  his  Cousin  Madame  de  S^vign^,  Mith  several 
of  her  letters. 

Lettres  et  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  world  has 
produced  only  one  widow  of  a  nominal  husband  of  low  degree, 
married  to  a  great  Monarch,  without  being,  or  desiring^  fo  be,  a 
Queen,  and  she  has  left  to  it  a  faithful  image  of  herself  in  her 
Letters. 

Souvenirs  de  Madame  de  Caylus,  her  favorite  niece. 

Memoires  de  Noailles,  containing,  among  much  other  curious 
matter^  an  account  o£  the  reign  of  the  Grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  succeeded  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  of  his  first  Queen,  a 
Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  uncommon  talents: 
Many  particulars  of  Spanish  manners,  of  Louis  XIV.  himself,  and 
-dfopatches  written  by  him,  that  give  an  idea  of  his  abilities  far 
tuperior  to  that  generally  entertained. 

Memoires  de  Madame  de  Siael,  not  Hbtorical,  but  very  enter- 
taining. 


* 

Histoire  Naturelle  par  Buffon.  Without  this  work  no  library 
can  be  complete. 

Caractires  par  la  Bruyhe.  Of  all  Books  of  morality,  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  uses  of  common  life. 
He  had  studied  it  and  understood  it  well :  his  work  is  the  school  of 


▼irtue  and  of  common  sense ;  ilL  isii9p<MfiMe  to  read  it  c^ft^n  lyith- 
QUt  bf  iug  wiser  and  better  foi:  it. 

CEuvres  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  The  principal  is  his  £^)il^;.  in  i^ 
he  has  shown  great  vigof  of  mindy  and  a  deep  insight  i^to  bunian 
nature ;  v^atcbing  the  birth  and  tracing  the  (>rpgres8  of  the  pa^sioffs 
vvitlf  H9  a^uteu^^  of  obfervs^tion,  that- belongs  only  to  geniw). 
Hifi.  ^vej)(  imagination  a^d  glowing  eloquence  carry  direptly  ^o  tbp 
l)qaf;t  pia^^ims  calculated  Iq  elevate  and  improve,  it.  As  a  sy^ea|« 
bis  plan  of  education  is  certainly  JQipracti^able  ^ud.ab^rd;.  it 
requires  judgment  to  select  the  parts  that  are  practicable  and  useful* 

(jBf^rr^  d^  ^^Q^(i^r^.  ^he  fam^  (tf  Vojtaire  was  founded  on  his 
J^r^sx^Ua;  worker  and  it  would  havie  b^n  greater  if  h§  bi^d  A^f^ttpp 
;^ptbi^g  ^e.  I)  is  Ti;ag^f|ies  are  s^dmirable,  th^  characters  drawp 
with  truth  and  spirit,  and  kept  up  with  propriety.  The  lapguag^ 
l^lfre jwt^  ^gautf  el^V£^t^,ap4  oia)esti<;i  yritbout  b<^iag  ppn^ppi^  or 
t^Ipid :  the  dialoguf^  is  n^Uval  and  ngt  at  all  embarr^sjBefd  and 
dea^diev^d  |)y  tbos^  (ong  ai^d  tiresoQ^  declamations,  sq  qsu^l  tp.  th^ 
ifnenpl^^Stagf,  >iiucb  res^fnble  r^Her.  tl^e  e^iei^iaea  of  a  C^Ufge 
than  the  Speeches  of  the  persons  of  the  Drama.  The  J^ij/ail^ 
prodigue  has  bfieA  gj^pef^ly  a  faxont^  Copfiedy.  In  1^  l^t<9f}cal 
^.oifJfj^^  \i^,  fU&^i  ^ur  C^li^tpm  Vf^mrs^lU,  Siicle  dt  I/>Mk  JS(^* 
aji^  thf  liva  of  Charley  -?//»  Kipg  of  Sviteden,  an^  Cmr  F^i§c 
Iff  Rt^^ia^  will  be  fp|ind  l^th  entertaif)i9)^'and  i^orm^tipp,  J^ 
f^cj,  t^te,  vivacity,  aud  pleasiintFjr,  (whatesvpr  G<>uf s<e  thfiy.  tohO 
^ea.ve  1^  tract  of  |ight  hejiipd  tbem,  and  yet  I  cftji  sic^ce  yci^^t^r^.tp 
fj^oou^l^qd   those  of  ];^is  wofks  wb^r^  these  pfincip^dljii  pr^viMi* 

Lettres  Persannes  par  MofUe&quieu*  DeUc^te  irony,  ju^t  996rt» 
viy;^ity^  gemiipe  wit,  sMid  a  polished  elegant  style,  uivte  I^Q^make 
this  the  firsi  work  of  its  kind.  .    <. 

Melanges  par  d'Jlembert,  Eloges  par  d^Jlembert,  which  per- 
form more  than  the  promise  of  their  title,  and  instead  of  insipid, 
fulsoip^  panejp^ric,  present  imp^itial  bipgraphy,.  recomm^ded 
by  a  superior  style.  That  of  this  author,  though  it  has  not 
the  eloquence  and  glow  of  Rousseau,  nor  the  brilliancy,  pleas- 
antry, and  sarcasm  of  Voltaire,  has  a  weight,  and  strength,  and  a  seri- 
ous dignity,  which  best  become  the  solid  good  sense  that  it  always 
conveys.  Hbthing  at  the  same  time  can  be  more  pure  and 
polished  i 
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CorUes  Momux  par  M^rmontel  4re  wfiif9o,%^tb    tatle  ^nd 

Sermons  par  Massillon,  moral,  pious^  and  full  of  knowledge  of 
t|i^  world ;  tbe  style  i$  always  elegaot^  and  rises  occuiouRUy  to  the 
subliinest  flights  of  ^IqqueiiGe. 

Sermons  par  Bourdalotie:  exoeUent,  bat  inf^ior  to'  Uiose  of 
l^assillQP  in  taste  and  politeness. 

Oraisons futikbres  par  Bossuet, 

Hutoive  PJiUosaphique  et  Politique  de$  iiaUtiaeaeens  ti  du 
Commerce  des  Europe? f is  da^ns  k$  dem  J[nd^  par  fAhbcMaynal^ 
is  very  entertaining,  passing  rapidly  ovcj  a  variety  4»f  jDtefesting 
matter^i  so  rapidly  however  as  scarce  to  leave  any  impression 
l^ehiud.  The  style  is  always  go9d  and  animatfd.  The  Abbi  RsyQol 
has  he^n  guilty  of  a  faulty  unpardonable  49  an  Historian^  that  of  nol 
guotiqg  his  autheritieB.  After  having  mentioned  tii  entertanung 
workj  it  is  impossible  to  omit  the  Mem^res  de  PHnB^tchpartAhU 
de  Sade,  If  you  read  Italian^  it  will  iateresi  yoti  the  more :  in  anj 
case,  Petrarch  (and  who  has  not  heard  of  Petrarch  J)  in  his  romaa^ 
solitude  at  Vaucluse^  repeating  to  its  wild  rocks,  in  numbere  whidi 
have  made  them  immortal^  his  constant  passion  for  Laura^  must  be 
interesting.  Th^se.  Memoirs  give  be^des  ai^  exact  and' finely 
p^r^ait  of  tliie  eutrious  times  (and  their  9)ajMiers)ia 


iTrencfi  Poeti:?^ 

Of  this^  my  Catalogue  will  be  short.  The  language  isdlowednot 
to  be  proper  for  Poetry. 

(Euvres  de  Cresset,  in  2  vols.  ISmo.  are  very  elegant.  His 
Vert- Vert  is  the  best  of  them  :  his  Merchant,  an  admicable  Comedy, 

Fables  par  la  Fontaine,  Sly  pleasantry  peeps  out  through  ah 
arch  and  elegant  simplicity.  The  happiest  turns  6f  thought  and  of 
expression  seem  to  be  dropped  by  the  Muses  tliemslelves  on  his 
paper :  for  nothing  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  art  and  labor. 
What  a  pity  that  it  is  impossible  to  recommend  the  other  works 
ef  this  charming  writer ! 

Boileau  is  to  be  read  more  for  his  good  sense  than  his  Poetr}'* 
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In  Dramatic  Poctty,  the  French  are  certainly  not  deficient. 

The  Tragedies  of  Voltaire  are  perhaps  only  inferior  to  those  of 
Shakspear.' 

The  suUime  Cotneille  I  have  never  read ;  and  think  I  ihould 
find  difficulty  in  toiling  through  those  unnatural  declamations, 
which  in  him  supply  the  place  of  Dialogue. 

The  merits  of  Racine  in  Tragedy,  and  MoUere  in  Comedy^  are 
sufficiently  known. 

The  Comedies  of  Destouches  have  considerable  merit,  and  are 
the  great  storehouse  from  M'hich  our  modern  writers  of  Comedies 
for  the  English  stage  have  pilfered. 

My  intention  was  to  have  troubled  you  with  only  a  short  Cata- 
logue of  Books,  to  which  (though  it  has  already  grown  into  a 
volume)  1  cannot  forbear  adding  a  few  more  of  Voyages  and 
Travels.  Swift  says,  I  think  of  his  Stella,  that  ^*  she  had  enlarged 
her  mind  by  reading  books  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  have  the  effect  which  he  ascribes  to  them ; 
for  the  wisest  man  alive  could  not  possibly  comprehend  from  the 
force  of  reflection  and  meditation,  (unassisted  by  his  own  experience 
or  information  derived  from  others)  that  human  creatures  exist,  as 
different  from  him  in  their  minds  as  they  are  in  their  appearance, 
feature^  education,  manners,  and  language.  And  it  is  not  more 
certain  that  the  contraction  or  enlargement  of  the  human  mind, 
(supposing  its  natural  powers  good  and  unimpaired)  depends  more 
on  the  knowledge  with  which  it  is  stored,  than  that  the  knowledge 
which  strengthens  and  enlarges  it  most,  is  that  of  mankind. 

Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle^  a  Roman  Nobleman,  written 
originally  in  Italian,  but  translated  into  French  and,  I  believe,  into 
English  too,  give  an^entertaining  and  curious  account  of  Turkey, 
part  of  India,  and  particularly  of  Persia.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
familiarities  and  tabic  of  Schah  Abhas.  the  most  celebrated  monarch 
of  that  country. 

Chardiu  gives  the  most  ample  and  exact  account  of  Persia. 
The  best  editiop  of  this  work  is  in  2  vols.  4to.  in  French. 

jBanier,  a  Frenchman  in  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  went  to  the 
Court  of  the  famous  Aurengzeb,  Monarch  of  Indostan,  whose 
principal  Physician  he  became,  and  of  whom  and  his  connexions 
he  gives  a  most  curious  account,  and  also  of  the  country  of  Cash- 
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mire  on  the  confines  of  Persia  and  India,  scarcely  visited  by  any 
European  traveller.  His  work  is  in  French  in  £  vols.  12mo.  but 
Jbecome  so  scarce  that  it  is  with  difficulty  procured. 

La  Loubere  has  written  Voyage  de  Siam.  He  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  King  of  tfas^t  country. 

Hanwayy  though  dull  and  a  bad  writer,  gives  the  best  account  of 
the  expedition  of  Khouli-Chan^  the  Persian  Conqueror,  into  India. 

Le  Compt'$  short  account  of  China  will  be  a  good  substitute 
for  the  enormous  but  valuable  work  of  Du  Halde. 

Among  books  of  voyages  I  would  recommend  jinson%  Dam- 
pier^Sy  and  those  of  Captain  Cooky  for  modern  discoveries. 

For  Italy,  you  may  read,  if  you  please,  a  very  incorrect  and  basty 
writer,  whose  account  is  one  degree  better  than  nothing. 

De  la  Lartde  8  vols.  dvo.  in  French. 

Dr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Szcinboum,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  has  given  to  the  world 
his  journey  into  Spain,  in  1  vol.  4to.  He  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  draw,  and  has  enriched  his  book  with  valuable 
etchings  from  bis  own  drawings  :  particularly,  of  the  magnificent 
remains  of  Moorish  Architecture  in  Grenada. 

Bishop  Burnet's  Travels  in  Switzerland  give  a  good  idea  of  its 
government. 

Stanyan's  Grecian  History.  It  goes  no  farther  than  the  death  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

There  is  a  History  of  Greece  from  the  accession  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  to  its  final  subjection  to  the  Roman  power  by  John 
Gast  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Glandeflagh.  I  know  nothing  of  the. 
Archdeacon  or  his  book;  but  if  it  is  well  done,  it  will  supply  exacdy 
what  is  deficient  in  Stanyan. 

When  you  read  Italian  (after  some  easy  book  of  familiar  prose 
to  begin  with,  such  as  a  translation  of  Gil  Bias)  I  would  recommend 
the  Opere  de  Metastasio,  who  has,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  given 
fame  and  immortality  to  a  sort  of  Drama  in  itself  contemptible  and 
unnatural. 

jiriosto. 

Tasso, 

Dante :  4it  least  parts  of  his  poems,  and  likewise  those  of  Petrarch. 

The  Histories  of  Guicciardini,  Macchiavelli,  and  Davila. 
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The  firstprayer  of  all  Authors  should  be^  that  the  Statute  of  the 
6th  of  Anne  be  repealed  ;  and  then  all  parties  would  stand  on  the 
basis  of  their  respective  merits  and  deserts. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Monday^  May  14/A,  1770. 

1  HE  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  moving  an  Address  to  the 
king^  to  desire  he  would  dissolve  tlie  present  parliament, 
stated,  that  "instead  of  depriving  a  county  of  its  representa- 
tive/* alluding  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  "  one  or  more 
members  ought  to  be  added  to  the  representation  of  the 
counties,  in  order  to  operate  as  a  balance,  against  the  weight 
of  several  corrupt  and  venal  boroughs,  which  perhaps  could 
not  be  lopped  off  entirely,  without  the  hazard  of  a  public 
convulsion.'* 

^<  Purity  of  Parliament,^  said  his  Lordship,  in  his  answer  to  an 
address  of  thanks  from  the  city  of  London  for  the  above  declara- 
tion, June  1st,  1770,  «  is  the  comer  stone  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  as  one  obvious  means  towards  this  necessary  end,  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  natural  relation  between  the  constitution  and  the 
elected,  I  have  publicly  expressed  my  earnest  wishes  for  a  more 
full  and  equal  representation,  by  the  addition  of  one  knight  of  the 
shire  in  the  county,  as  a  further  balance  to  the  mercenary  boroughs. 
I  have  thrown  out  this  idea  with  the  just  diffidence  of  a  private 
man,  when  he  presumes  to  suggest  any  thing  new  in  a  high  matter; 
Animated  by  your  approbation,  I  shall  continue  humbly  to  submit 
it  to  the  public  wisdom,  as  an  object  to  be  most  deliberately 
weighed,  accurately  examined,  and  maturely  digested.'* 

And  again,  in  a  Letter  to  Earl  Temple,  April  l7th,  1771,  he 
said,  ^  Allow  a  speculator  in  a  great  chair,  to  add  that  a  plan  for  a 
more  equal  representation^  by  additional  knights  of  the  Mre^  seems 
highly  seasonable  \  and  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliament  not 
less  so."' 


"  Almon's  Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  8vo.  II.  p..  84.  and  Addresses 
from  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to  the  KiDg^  1760-70.  167-8. 
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HOUSB  OF  CPMMONS-  . 

Thursday^  March  2lsty  1776. 

Alderman  Wilkes  moved, "  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  for  a  just  and  equal  representation  of 
the  people  of  England  in  Parliament ;"  which  being 
seconded  by  Alderman  Bull,  was  opposed  by  Lord  Norths 
and  lost  without  a  division. 

^*  My  Idea,**  said  Mr.  Wilkes>  « in  this  case,  as  to  the  wretched 
and  depopulated  towns  and  boroughs  in  general,  I  freely  own,  is 
amputation.  I  say  with  Horace,  Inutiles  ramos  amputans^fdickres 
inseriL — ^I  will  at  this  time.  Sir,  only  throw  out  general  ideas,  that 
every  free  agent  in  this  kingdom  should  in  my  wish  be. represented 
in  parliament ;  that  the  metropolis  which  contains  in  itself  a  ninth 
part  of  the  people,  and  the  counties'of  Middlesex,  York,  and  others, 
which  so  greatly  abound  with  inhabitants,  should  receive  an  in* 
crease  in  dieir  representation;  that  the  mean  and  insignificant 
boroughs,  so  emphatically  styled  tlie  rotten  part  of  our  constitution, 
should  be  lopped  off,  and  the  electors  in  them  thrown  into  the 
counties:  and  the  rich,  populous,  trading  towns,  Birmingham^ 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  otI}ers,  be  permitted  to  send 
deputies  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,"  ' 

ff  As  to  the  power  de  Jure  of  the  Legislature  to  disfranchise  any 
boroughs,  how  originated  the  right,  and  why  was  it  granted  ? 
Old  Sarum  and  Gatton  for  instance  were  populous  places,  when  the 
right  of  representation  was  first  given  them.  They  are  now  deso- 
late and  therefore  should  in  every  thing  return  to  their  former 
state.  A  barren  mountain  or  a  single  farm-house  can  have  no 
representation  in  Parliament."  * 

'  Wilkes's  Speeches  1786.  8vo.  p.  54-71 — Parliamentary  Register,  1776. 
III.  432*442. 

*  Wilkes  to  Junius,  Sept.  12,  1771.    WoodfalVs  Junius,  I.  *299. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Friday^  June  27idy  1780. 


The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  introducing  his  bill  to 
restore  annual  Parliaments,  to  procure  a  more  equal  repre- 
sentation, and  to  regulate  the  election  of  Scotch  Peers,  when 
he  was  prevented  from  proceeding  by  the  alarming  riots  in 
Palace-yard. 

By  his  Gi^ce's  bill  it  was  intended  to  enact  and  declare,  **  That 

eitxj  commoner  of  this  realm,  excepdQg  infants,  persons  of  insane 

mind,  and  criminals  incapacitated  by  law,  hath  a  natural,  unaUena- 

.ble/and  equal  right,  to  vote  in  die  election  of  his  representadve 

:  in  parliament.  That  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  House 

of  Commons  6ught  to  be  anniiali    That  the  manner  of  electing 

the  Commons  in  Parliament, .  and  all  matters  and  things  respectmg 

.  the  sajoie,  .'be  new-modelled  accbidihg  to  the  present  state  of  the 

.kingdom,  and  the  ancient  unalienable  rights  of  bhe  people.     That 

,  the  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  55S,  the 

total  number  of  electors  should  be  divided  by  that,  to  giv«  the 

average  number  of  those  having  a  right  to  elect  one  member." 

"  Mysehtiments  on  the  si;d>ject  of  parliamentary  reform,' said  his 
Grace,  in  a  letter  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Sussex,  Jan..  17,  178S, 
<«  are  fprmed  on  the  experience  of  twenty-six  years,  which, 
whether  in  or  out  of  government,  has  equally  convinced  me, 
that  the  restoration  of  a  genuine  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
ndnovation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  is  the  only  remedy  against 
that  system  of  corruption,  which  has  brought  the  nation  to  dis- 
grace and  poverty,  and  threatens  it  with  the  loss  of  liberty.' 


9>  I 


'  Pari.  Reg.  1780.  XV.  359-366.     Authentic  Copy  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's Bill.— Letter  to  William  Frankland,  Esq. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Tuesday t  May  Ith^  1782. 

The  Hon.  William  Pitt  moved,  "  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation 
in  Parliament,  and  to  report  to  the  House  their  obser- 
vations thereon.*'  He  was  seconded  by  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge  ;  but  Sir  Horace  Mann  moving  the  order  of  the  day, 
it  was  carried  by  a  majdnty  of  twenty- 
Ayes  161,  Noes  141. 

and  the  original  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  <*  he  would  not  in  the  present  instance,  call  to 
their  view  or  endeavour  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  this  species 
of  reform  or  that ;  whether  this  suggestion  or  that  was  the  bpst ; 
and  which  would  most  completely  tally  and  square  with  the  origin 
nal  frame  of  the  constitution ;— it  was  simply  his  purpose  to  move 
for  the  institution  of  an  inquiry, 'composed  of  such  men  as  the 
House  should,  in  their  wisdom,  select  as  the  most  proper  and  best 
qualified  for  investigating  this  subject,  and  making  a  report  to  the 
House  of  the  best  means  of  carrying  into  execution  a  moderate  and 
substantial  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people.*'  *  ' 


'  Pari  Reg.  1782,  VII.  ^20-141,— -Wyviirs  Political  Papers,  I.  443— 
480. 


^ 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday^  May  *7th^  1783, 

The  Hon,  William  Pitt  moved,  '*  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual and  practicable  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for  the 
better  preventing  both  bribery  and  expense  in  the  election 
of  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

2.  "  That  whenever  it  shall  be  proved  before  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  duly  appointed  to 
try  and  determine  the  merits  of  any  election  or  return  for 
any  place  in  the  kingdom,  that  the  majority  of  the  electors 
had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  in  such  election,  it  will 
be  proper  in  all  such  cases,  that  such  place  shall  from 
thenceforth  be  disabled  from  sending  representatives  to  par- 
liament ;  and  that  such  electors  as  shall  not  (by  due  course 
of  law)  be  convicted  of  any  such  corrupt  practices,  shall  be 
bnabled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  in 
which  such  place  shall  be  situated. 

S.  **That  in  order  to  give  further  security  to  the  inde* 
pendence  of  parliament,  and  to  strengthen  the  community 
of  interest  between  the  people  and  their  representatives, 
which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  excellent  con- 
iJtitution  on  its  true  principles,  it  is  proper  that  an  addition 
should  be  made  to  that  part  of  the  representation  which  con- 
sists of  members  chosen  by  the  counties  and  the  metropolis.'* 
Mr.  Henry  Buncombe  seconded  the  motion,  but  the  order 
of  the  day  being  moved  by  Mr.  Powys,  was  carried, 
.     Ayes  293,  Noes  1 49,  Majority  1 44. 
Mr.  Pitt  gave  notice  to  the  House  that  if  the  above  resolutions 
were  carried,  he  should  then  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  disabling  of  such  places  from  sending  members  to 
parliament,  in  which  the  majority  of  electors   shall  have  been 
proved  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  j  and  a  bill  for  the  better  secur- 
ing the  independence  of  parliament.  * 

»  Pari.  Reg.  1783.  IX.  688-736.— WyvilFs  Pol.  Pap.  253-5.  636-676. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS- 

Wednesday  J  June  ISth^  1784. 

Alderman  Sawb ridge  moved,  "that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britam  in  parliament." 
He  was  seconded  by  Alderman  Newnham ;  but  Lord  Mul- 
grave  moving  the  previous  question,  it  was  carried. 

Ayes  199,  Noes  125.— Majority  74. 


Mr.  Sawbridge  went  at  large  into  the  state  of  the  representation 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  asked  <<  whether  such  a  sys- 
tem as  that  which  at  present  prevailed  could  be  called  a  fair,  an 
equitable,  or  a  satisfactory  one  ?  His  object  would  consequently 
be  to  have  all  the  light  which  could  be  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
collected  under  the  inspection  and  cognizance  of  the  House,  that 
they  might  see  whether  any  thing  further  ought  to  be  done  or  not» 
and  then  what  the  specific  remedy  ought  to  be.  His  motion  bound 
the  House  to  no  species  of  reform,  but  merely  put  the  matter  in 
progress,  and  would  serve  to  convince  the  people  of  their  since^ 
rity,  on  a  subject  where  so  much  expectation  had  been  raised*** 
A  similar  motion  of  the  Alderman's,  on  the  12th  of  March  preced- 
ing, had  been  rejected  by  the  former  parliament,  141,  against  9S.  * 


«  Parl.Reg.XV.186-91S.  XnLli95. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Mondai/y  Jpril  ISth^  1785. 


The  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  moved,  "  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people  of  England  in  parliament,**  which  being  $econded  by 
Mr.  Henry  Duncombe,  the  House  divided, 

'    Ayes  174,  Noes  248, — Majority  74. 


w  His  plan,*'  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  «  consisted  of  two  parts :  the 
first  was  more  immediate  than  the  other,  but  they  were  both  gra- 
dual. The  first  was  calculated  to  produce  an  early,  if  not  an 
immediate,  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  boroughs  ;  and  die 
second  was  intended  to  establish  a  rule  by  which  the  representa^ 
tion  diould  change  with  the  changes  of  the  country.  It  was,  there- 
fere^  his*intentfcm  to  provide  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  refxe^ 
dentation  of  thirty-six  of  the  most,  decayed  bonroughs^  which  should 
be  disfranchised  on  their  voluntary  application  to  parliament  for  an 
adequate  consideration,  Bhould  be  distributed  among  Uie  counties, 
and  that  afterwards  any  which  might  still  remain  ci  a  similar  n 
description,  should  have  the  power  of  surrendering  their  franchise, 
and  the  right  of  sending  members  be  transferred  to  such  large  and 
populous  towns  as  should  desire  it."  * 


Pari.  Reg.  1785.  XVIII.  42-83!— Wy villus  Pol.  Pap.  STS— 442. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Thursday i  March  4th,  1 790. 


The  Rioht  Hon,  Henry  Flood  moved,  "  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in. 
parliament,"  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grigby  j  but  Mr. 
Pitt  threatening  to  move  an  adjournment,  J:he  motion  wa* 
withdrawn. 


<<  My  proposition,"  said  Mr.  Flood,  <<  is  that  one  hundred 
members  should  be  added,  and  that  they  should  be  elected  by  a 
nufnerous  and  responsible  body  of  electors  ;  the  resident  house- 
holders in  every  county : — resident,  because  such  persons  must  be 
be$t  acquainted  with  every  local  circumstance,  and  can  attend  at 
the  pUce  of  election  with  the  least  inconvenience  or  expense  to 
themselves  or  the  candidate ;  and  householders,  because,  being 
masters  or  fathers  of  families,  they  must  be  sufficiently  responsible 
to  be  entided  to  franchise.  They  are  the  natural  guardians  of 
popular  liberty  in  its  first  stages,^ — without  them  it  cannot  be 
retained." '  • 


'  Pari.  Reg.  1790.  XXVII.  196-218.— WyviU's  Pol.  Pap.  II.  5S6-563. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Mondajfj  April  SOik^  1792* 

Mr.  Grey  gave  notice  of  his  intention  of  moving,  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  for  a  reform  in  the  representation 
of  the  people ;  when  Mr.  Pitt  declared  his  decided  hostility 
to  the  measure,  and  was  supported  in  it  by  several  mem- 
bers, who  were  usually  hostile  to  his  administration. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  people,  asso- 
ciated for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform,  April 
26th,  after  approving  of  and  adopting  unanimously,  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  objects  of  their  association,  it 
was  resolved^ 

<<  That  a  motion  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  for  introducing  a  parlia- 
mentary  reform. 

<<  That  Charles  Grey,  Esq.  be  requested  to  make,  and  the  Hon* 
Thomas  Erskine  to  second,  the  above  motion. 

Signed  by  the  unanimous  order  of  the  meeting, . 

"W.  H.  LiifBTON,  Chairman/'*' 


'  Pari.  Beg.  179f .  XXXII*  449'498.--Proeeedings  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  19>  to. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday^  May  Gtk^  179S# 

Mr.  Grey  presented  a  petition  from  certain  persons, 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People, 
stating  with  great  propriety  and  distinctness  the  defects  which 
at  present  exist  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament, which  they  declared  themselves  ready ^o  prove  at 
the  bar  ;  urging  the  necessity  and  importance  of  applying 
an  immediate  remedy  ;  and  praying  the  House  to  take  the 
same  into  their  serious  consideration,  Mr/  Grey  declined 
bringing  forward  any  specific  plan  of  reform,  and  moved 
"_^for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  the  petition 
into  consideration,  and  report  such  mode  of  remedy  as  shall 
appear  to  them  proper/'  The  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine 
seconded  the  motion,  and,  after  two  days*  debate,  the 
House  divided, 

Ayes  41,  Noes  282. — ^Majority  241. 

The  petitioners,  in  concluding,  thus  forcibly  recapitulated  th^ 
•bjects  of  their  prayer. 

*<  That  your  honorable  House  will  be  pleased  to  take  such  mea^ 
sures,  as  to  your  wisdom  may  seem  meet,  to  remove  the  evils 
arising  from  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  diflPerent  parts  of 
the  kingdom  are  admitted  to  participate  in  the  representation. 

<<  To  correct  the  partial  distribution  of  the  elective  franchise, 
which  commits  the  choice  of  representatives  to  select  bodies  of 
men  of  such  limited'  numbers  as  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  the 
artful,  or  a  ready  purchase  to  the  wealthy. 

«  To  regulate  the  right  of  voting  upon  an  uniform  and  equitable 
principle. 

<f  And  finally  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments,  znif  by 
removing  the  causes  of  that  confusion,  litigation  and  expense,  with 
which  they  are  at  this  day  conducted,  to  render  frequent  and  new 
elections,  what  our  ancestors  at  the  Revolution  asserted  them  to 
be,  the  mean$  of  a  happy  union  and  good  agreement  between  the 
king  and  people." ' 

'  Pari.  Reg.  1793.  XXXV.  Sr5-.522v 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday^  May  26th,  17^7. 

Mr.  Grey  moved  for  "  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reform 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons/* 
and  was  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine.  On  a 
division  there  appeared, 


Ayes  93,  Noes  258. — Majority  165. 


Mr.  Grey  proposed  that,  «*  Instead  of  ninety-two  county 
members,  as  at  present,  there  should  be  1  IS :  instead  of  two  for  the 
county  of  York,  for  instance,  two  for  each  riding ;  and  so  in  othei 
counties,  where  the  representation  is  not  proportionate  t6  the 
extent  of  soil  and  population :  that  each  county  or  riding  should 
be  divided  into  grand  divisions,  each  of  which  should  return  one 
representative,  and  that  the  right  of  election  should  be  extended 
to  copyholders,  and  to  leaseholders  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
That  the  other  members  should  be  returned  by  householders ;  tha| 
great  towns  should  require  a  greater  numbef  of  electors  to  one 
representative ;  that  the  country  should  ^e  divided  into  districts 
and  no  person  permitted  to  vote  for  more  than  one  niember ;  diat 
the  poll  should  be  taken  through  the  whole  kingdom  in  one  day ; 
and  tJiat  the  duration  of  parliament  should  be  Umited  to  three 


years." ' 


»  Pari.  Reg.  1797^  Vol.  H.  577-657. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Friday^  April  25/A,  1 800. 

Mr.  Grey  moved,  "  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  of  his  majesty's  most  gra- 
cious message  respecting  the  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  take  into  their  consideration  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  providing  for,  and  securing  the  independence 
of  parliament."  Mr.  Tierney  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  rejected  on  a  division, 

N 

Ayes  34,  Noes  176. — ^Majority  142. 

\  ...  . 

After  objecting  to  the  increased  influence  of  the  crown  which 
might  arise  from,  the  introduction  of  100  Irish  members,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  representation,  Mr.  Grey  said,  <<  Although  I  do 
not  agree  that  it  is  necessary  for  those,  who  disapprove  of  any  spe- 
cific plan,  to  propose  a  substitute,  I  am  ready  to  state  what  I  con- 
sider calculated  to  remove  some  part  of  the  inconveniencies  which 
we  apprehend.  I  would  suggest  that  forty  <ff  the '  most  decayed 
boroughs  should  be  struck  off,  which  would  leave  a  vacancy  of 
eighty  members.  I  should  then  propose  that  the  ratio,  on  which 
Ireland  is  to  have  100  repfesehtatives,  should  be  preserved :  and 
the  proportion  to  the  remainder  478  would  give  us  85  membefs 
for  that  country.  The  county  elections  would  give  69  members, 
and  16  remain  to  be  chosen  by  a  popular  election,  by  the  princi- 
pal towns.  By  this  motion  it  is  only  intended  to  keep  parliament 
in  its  present  state,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  worse.' 


'  Pari.  Rpg.  1800.  II.  347-377. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thursday,  June  15thj  1809. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved,  **That  this  House  will, 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  representation.'*  Mr. 
Madocks  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  House  divided. 

Ayes  1 5,  Noes  74*— Majority  59. 

"  My  plan,'^  said  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  '*  consists  in  a  very  few, 
and  very  simple  regulations,  and  as  the  disease  we  labor  under  has 
been  caused  by  the  disunion  of  property  and  political  right,  which 
reason  and  the  constitution  say  should  never  be .  separated,  the 
remedy  which  I  shall  propose  will  consist  in  reuniting  them  again. 
For  this  purpose  I  shall  propose, 

•*  That  the  freeholders,  householders,  and  others,  subject  to 
direct  taxation,  in  support  of  the  poor,  the  church,  and  the  state,  be 
Vquired  to  elect  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

<<  That  each  county  be  subdivided  according  to  the  taxed  male 
population,  and  each  subdivision  required  to  elect  one  represen- 
tative. 

«  That  the  votes  be.  taken  in  each  parish  by  the  parish  oi&cers ; 
and  all  elections  finished  in  one  and  the  same  day. 

<<  That  the  parish  officers  make  the  returns  to  the  sheriflfs  court 
to  be  hdd  for  that  purpose  at  stated  periods ;  and 

«f  That  parliaments  be  brought  back  to  a  constitutional  dura^ 


tion." ' 


'  Cobbett's  Pari.  Deb.  XIV.  1041-1071. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday^  May  2Uf,  1810. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Brakd  moved,  "  That  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  parliament,  and  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  rendering  it  more  complete,  and  to  report  the 
same  with  their  observations  thereupon  to  the  House.** 
He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Noel,  and,  on  a  division^ 
there  were. 

Ayes  115,  Noes  284. — ^Majority  119^ 

Mr.  Brand  stated,  «  diat  he  did  not  mean  to  touch  the  right 
of  voting  for  county  members,  except  by  letting  in  copyholders, 
and  assimilating  the  mode  of  voting  in  Scotland  to  the  practice  of 
this  country ;  but  that,  whilst  he  left  the  right  of  voting  so  far 
untouched,  he  should  propose  to  disfranchise  the  boroughs,  in 
which  the  members  were  returned  upon  the  nomination  of  indi- 
viduals, and,  as  the  numbers  o£  the  House  would  be  diminished 
in  that  proportion,  to  transfer  the  right  of  returning  such  members 
to  populous  towns,  and  to  apply  any  surplus  to  the  more  popu^ 
lous  counties ;  that  he  would  recommend  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  made  triennial,  together  with  axoncurrent  arrangement 
for  collecting  the  vote)3  by  districts  and  parishes.  And  that,  with 
a  view  to  the  independence  of  parliament,  persons  holding  offices 
without  responsibility  should  not  be  suffered  to  have  seats  in  that 
House." ' 


»  Cobbett's  Pari.  Deb,  XVII.  123-164. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday^  May  9th^  1812, 

■  1 

The  Hon*  Thomas  Brand  moved,  ^*  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bil^  to  repeal  the  act  31  George  II.  c.  14.  and  to  en- 
title copyholders  to  vote  for  knights  of  the  shire.**     The 
TMarquis  of  Tavistock  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  Housq 
divided, 

^  Ayes  88,  Noes  Sl^T.— Majority  127. 


Mr.  Brand  said,  «  he  would  also  pn>pose  to  get  rid  of  nomi- 
:  natioh»  and  to  throw  the  representation  of  th^  close  boroughs  into 
^  SB  eidargod  representation  of  the  more  populous  counties.  One 
4M^,  therefore,  of  the  phui  which  he  had  in  view,  was  to  bring  in 

a.  hill  for  the  ahc^tion  of  those  boroughs,  and  the  consequent 

appropriation  of  a  more  extensive  sufirage  to  the  more  populous 
^cbtmtiei,  fvom -whence  an  equalization  of  members  to  the  different 
^paitsof  the^eoipice  would  arise.    He  did  not  wish  to  make  any 

fnaovatton,  but  rather  to  restore  to  the  constitution  what  die  great 

innovator  Time  had  taken  from  it." ' 


•  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1812,  No.  80, — Morning  Chronicle, 
May  9, 1812.— Cobbett*s  Pari.  Deb.  XXIII.  p.  105. 
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Having  proved  beyond  contradiction,  in  a  late  Essay  on 
the  Public  Revenue,  the  resources  of  the  Country  to  be 
exceeding  great,  and  having  shown  how  its  revenue  may  be 
con^derably  augmented,  without  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional burthens,  I  cannot  withhold  my  sentiments  on  Mr. 
Vansitt^t's  plan  of  Finance.' 

Mn  Vansittart,  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  plan,  has 
stated,  '**  the  depressed  state  of  the  public  credit  and  of  the 
revenue,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  impressed  on 
the  vigorous  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
more  provident  system,  of  which  he  laid  the  basis  in  the 
Sinking  Fund  Acts  of  1786  and  1792.*' 

"  In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Pitt  was  induced,  from  the 
increased  expenses  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  to  aim  at 
the  most  efficacious  system,  that  of  equalizing  the  income 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  country." 

In  a  further  part  he  says,  *'  When  the  Sinking  Fund 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1786,  the  National  Debt 
amounted  to  £  240,000,000;,  and  by  the  original  Sinking 
Fund  Act  of  178&,  its  accumulation  at  compound  interest 
was  limited  to  four  millions." 

'  See  this.Pfaw  in  No.  I.  of  this  work. 
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The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  printed  proposal,  ap- 
pear to  me  the  basis  of  Mr.  Vansittart's  proposal  tor 
breaking  in  upon  the  Sinking  Fund.  With  the  basis  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  quarrel,  but  I  shall  prove  his  theory 
most  dangerous  in  practice,  and  coi^demned  by  the  very 
authority  he  quotes. 

The  printed  outline  of  Mr.  V.*s  plan  is  very  contra* 
dictory  in  its  reasoning ;  for  in  one  part,  Mr.  Vansit^ 
tart  says,  "  equalizing  the  income  of  the  Country  with  its  ex* 
penditure  is  the  only  safe  system ;  he  then  averages 
and  states  the  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
three  last  years  to  exceed  its  receipts  by  ^14,500,000 
per  annum,  and  to  raise  which  by  new  taxes  would  be 
considered  a  heavy  burden ;  to  avoid  that  necessity  for 
four  years,"  (or  in  other  words,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficult 
task  of  equalizing  our  receipts  and  expenditure)  **  he  pro* 
poses  to  break  in  upon  the  sinking  fund,"  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  it  appears  by  his  Table  R.  2,  our  re- 
sources (for  the  sinking  fund  is  a  part  of  our  resources)  will 
be  7  millions  per  annum  less  by  the  effect  of  his  system  than 
it  would  be  by  the  continuation  of  the  old. 

He  temporizes  with  the  health  of  the  country,  while  he 
tefts  us  amputation  is  the  only  safe  system ;  and  perhaps 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  amputation,  which  is  safe  at  this 
time,  may  then  be  death  to  the  constitution. 

We  know,  by  experience,  how  many  persons  lose  their 
lives  from  anxious  wishes  to  save  a  limb.  I  believe  he  is 
wholly  indebted  for  the  majority  with  which  he  carried 
his  plan,  to  the  outcry  of  no  taxes  for  four  years ;  but  I 
.  could  have  wished  the  Honorable  Gentleman  had  calculated 
and  set  forth  our  probable  situation  in  the  year  1817.  Had 
he  so  done,  I  believe  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  try 
his  speculative  system,  to  the  danger  of  undermining  the 
wise  and  approved  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
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Before  the  subject  is  entered  upon  farther,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  Mr.  Vansittart's  statement  of  an  important 
fact,  that  in  the  year  1786,  when  the  country  was  at  peace, 
the  National  Debt  amounted  to  iJ  240,000,000. ;  and  by 
the  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  that  year,  its  accumulation  was 
limited  to  ij  4,000,000.  per  ann.,  or  in  other  words,  when 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  the  debt  was  redeemed,  the 
reduction  of  the  residue  of  the  debt  was  to  be  limited. 
For  what  purpose  does  Mr.  Vansittart  state  this  fact  ?  He 
will  not  surely  say  that  the  act  of  1786  is  an  authority  for 
bis  curtailing  the  Sinking  Fund,  because  the  amount  of  the 
debt  redeemed  in  proportion  to  the  national  debt  at  this 
time,  is  as  4  to  15,  and  by  the  limitation  of  the  Actef  1786 
it  ought  to  be  as  5  to  12  ;— r-neither  will  he  assert  that  the 
Country  being  at  war,  is  a  better  opportunity  for  reducing 
the  Sinking  Fund,  than  in  a  time  of  peace ;  these  cannot 
be  his  reasons ;  then  why  has  he  quoted  the  Sinking  Fund 
of  1786  as  an  authority  for  his  Proposal  ? 

Having  proved  by  the  Act  of  1786  that  the  Sinking 
Fund  should  amount  almost  to  as  much  again  as  it  i§  at 
present,  before  Mr.  Vansit/tart  could  cite  it  as  an  authority, 
I  now  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  recorded  pro- 
phetical opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  upon  so  important  a  subject- 
In  the  year  1786,  when  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his; 
Plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the  tmnual  re* 
ceipts  ofQie  Country  ending  the  5th  of  Jan.  118^6  ea:ceeded 
the  annual  ea^penditure  hy  £  900,000  per  annum  ;  it  wais 
also  a  period  of  peace,  when  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  the  revenues  of  the  country  to  be  in  a 
florishing  condition,  and  to  which  they  added  satisfactory 
reasons  for  supposing  the  then  florishing  condition  of  the 
revenue  would  continue. 

It  is  reported,   when  Mr.   Pitt   brought   forward    hk 
motion,  that  one  millicHi  be  annually  granted  to  certain 
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Commissioners  towards  discharging  the  public  debt,  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Plan  he  then  proposed  to  be"* 
adopted  might  be  the  mean,  and  he  did  flatter  himself 
would  inscribe  his  name  on  that  firm  column  then  about 
to  be  raised  to  national  faith  and  national  prosperity.  Before 
he  coijcluded  his  speech  on  that  memorable  occasion,  im.  • 
pressed  with  an  idea  that  the  time  might  come,  when  a 
minister  of  public  affairs  would  attempt  to  break  in  upcJn 
that  System,  which  he  had  then  the  honor  to  bring  forward, 
he  added,  "  care  must  be  taken  that  this  fund'  be  no{ broken 
in  tipon  :  this  has  hitherto  been  the  Bane  of  this  Country, 
for  if  the  original  Sinking  Fund  had  been  properly  preserv- 
ed, it  is  easy  to  be  proved  that  the  national  debt  at  this 
moment.would  not  have  been  burdensome  :  this  has  hither- 
to been  in  vain  endeavoured  to  be  prevented  :  the  minis- 
ter has  uniformly,  when  it  suited  his  Convenience,  got- 
ten hold  of  this  Sum,  which  ought  to  have  been  regarded 
as  most  Sacred." 

Here  I  cannot  but  mention  a  singular  occurrence.  At 
this,  very  period,  when  Mr.  Pitt's  Statue  is  erected,  and 
his  name  inscribed  for  raising  that  firm  column  to  National 
Faith  and  National  Prosperity ;  the  Minister  has  attempted 
to  break  in  upon  that  System,  which  Mr.  Pitt  hel3  to  be 
most  sacred,  and  forewarned  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
broken  in  upon,  would  be  the  Bane  of  the  Country. 
/  In  the  year  1792,  peace  continuing,  the  amount  of  the 
rec^pts  considerably  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture :  six  years  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward 
his  first  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  during 
which  period,  he  had  opportunity  to  digest  and  improve  all 
he  had  formerly  proposed ;  and  such  assistance  had  he 
received  from  the  various  calculations  and  reasonings,  and 
the  repeated  discussions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  questions  of  Finance,  that  on  the  memor- 
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able  17th  of  February  in  that  year,  when  he  moved  thd 
cessation  of  certain  taxes,  he  said,  as  to  the  operation  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  "  his  mind  was  relieved  from  all  doubt 
on  the  subject,  by  the  Act  of  178.6 ;  the  sum  of  four 
millions  was  originally  fixed  on  as  the  limit  for  the  Sinking 
Fund,  but  the  Interest  of  the  Capital,  which  it  thenceforth 
may  redeem,  is  to  be  left  opon  for  the  disposition  of  the 
parliament :  it  was  not  then  in  contemplation  to  issue  more 
annually  from  the  surplus  revenue  than  one  million ;  conse- 
quently, the  fund  would  not  rise  to  four  millions  till  a 
proportion  of  debt  was  paid  oflf,  the  Interest  of  which  would 
amount  to  three  millions*  But  as  he  proposed  additional 
sums  beyond  the  original  million  to  be  annually  issued  from 
the  revenue,  and  applied  to  the  aid  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
the  consequence  would  be,  if  that  sum  were  still  to  be 
limited  to  four  millions,  it  would  reach  that  amount,  before 
as  great  a  portion  of  the  debt  is  reduced  as  was  originally  in 
contemplation.  In  order  to  avoid  which  consequence,  he 
should  propose,  that  whatever  may  be  the  additional 
annual  sums  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  the  fund 
should  not  cease  to  accumulate  till  the  interest  of  the  capi* 
tal  discharged,  together  with  the  annual  million  only,  and 
exclusive  of  any  addidonal  sums,  amount  to  Jour 
millions. 

**  But  he  confessed,  notwithstanding  the  then  prosperous 
situation  of  the  country,  the  sinking  fund  ought  not  to  stop 
there,  although  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  Coimtry,  when,  from  the  situation  of  Europe,  we  might 
more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace,  than  we  may 
at  the  present  moment.  What  we  did  in  1786  was,  per- 
haps as  much  as  could  be  attempted  under  the  circum- 
stances of  that  time.  At  present  we  ought  not  to  con- 
fine our  views  to  the  operation  of  the  mking  fund,  com- 
pared with  the  debt  now  existing.    If  our  system  stops 
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there,  the  country  will  remain  exposed  to  the  possibility  of 
being  again  involved  in  those  embarrassments,  which  we 
have,  in  our  own  time,  severely  experienced,  and  which  ap- 
parently  brought  us  almost  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and 
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I  have  quoted  Mr.  Pitt's  opinions  as  an  authority  against 
Mr.  Vansittart's  plan,  for  if  Mr*.  Pitt  considered,  when  the 
Debt  redeemed  should  even  be  in  proportion  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  debt  as  5  to  12,  we  ought  not  to  confine  its  oper- 
ation, still  less  would  Mr.  Pitt  have  recommended  it  to  be 
broken  in  upon  when  its  proportion  is  only  as  4  to  15. 

In  the  year  1798,  the  national  debt  having  greatly  in- 
creased (it  was  then  about  half  its  present  amount)  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  led  to  consider  the  best  mean  of  in- 
creasing the  sinking  Fund  in  order  to  raise  the  funds  from 
the  state  of  depreciation "  at  which  they  then  were  ;  by  en- 
abling the  sinking  fund  to  increase  and  keep  pace  with  the 
debt,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  any  future  loans  causmg 
any  material  fall  in  the  price  of  the  Stocks.  Mr.  Pitt  had 
seen  the  price  of  the  three  per  cents  at  c£90,  and  knew  by 
experience  what  little  progress  was  made  in  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  redemption 
and  sale  of  the  Land  Tax  appeared  to  him  most  beneficial 
in  its  results,  as  it  would  increase  the  capital  of  the  sinking 
fund,  raise  the  then  advantageous  price  of  the  Funds,  and 
redeem  a  considerable  portion  of  the  debt,  and  thereby 
^ve  security  to  the  stockholder  by  its  powerful  operation 
that  no  material  depreciation  could  ever  take  place  in  the 
price  of  the  public  funds. 

I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  funds  about  two  years  since  was  occasioned  by 
a  considerable  addition  being  made  from  year  to  year  to  the 
national  debt  by  the  funding  of  Exchequer  Bills  and  no  ad- 
dition being  made  to  the  Smldng  fund  in  proportion  to  the 

*  The  three  per  cents  were  very  near  as  low  as  je4f7.  per  cent. 
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increase  of  the  debt,  it  being  Mr.  Pitt's  anxious  wish  that 
the  increase  of  the  sinking  fund  should  always  be  in  pro- 
portion and  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  debt^  It 
is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Vansittart  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has 
provided  for  the  redemption  of  Exchequer  Bill  Loans. 

The  system  established  by  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  tried.  It  no 
longer  rests  upon  theory  or  reasoning :  it  is  recommended  to 
us  by  the  surest  test— Experience :  it  has  removed  the  appre- 
hensions  of  the  despondent  by  raising  and  maintaining  the 
three  per  cents  at  their  reputed  value  j  it  has  given  the  stock- 
holder security  and  relief  by  taking  off  the  Market  from 
time  to  time  such  a  portion  of  the  funds  as  the  vast  capital 
and  increase  of  the  national  debt  naturally  brought  for  sale ; 
and  its  operative  utility  was  not  confined  merely  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  Stock  market,  but  it  made  money  easy  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  thereby  the  Commercial  part  of  the  Country 
was  assisted  and  encouraged  in  their  mercantile  labors. 

From  the  magnitude  of  the  Sinking  fund,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  Market,  thfe  Minister  has  been  enabled  to  raise  the 
necessary  Loans  at  a  very  low  rate  of  Interest ;  and  taxes 
have  been  consequently  the  less  ;  and  should  the  war  con- 
tinue for  some  years,  the  Commissioners  might  have  possibly 
become,  from  the  continued  operation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system, 
the  Contractors  for  the  Loan,  and  Exchequer  Bills  return  to 
their  original  source  of  being  an  anticipation  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  revenue,  and  not  a  debt  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
funding. 

There  are  objections  to  Mr.  Vansittart*s  Plan,  which  have 
much  weight,  particularly  our  probable  situation  in  the 
^ear  1817,  when  additional  taxes  must  be  imposed  to  de- 
fray the  interest  of  new  loans,  should  the  war  continue  j 
and  in  that  event  we  shall  have  addend  to  our  national  debt 
^112,000,000  Sterling,  and  the  Sinkmg  fund  under  his 
system  will  be  c£7 ,000,000  per  annum  less  than  under  the 
present  one  ;   consequently,  the  average  excess  of  our  ex- 
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penditure  will  then  amount  to  21  Millions  per  annum. 
This  is  not  pursuing  the  safe  system  of  equalizing  the 
receipts  with  the  expenditure  of  tHe  Country,  because  we 
shall  be  more  than  2 1  millions  per  annum  short  of  so  desi- 
rable an  object. 

Should  the  war  continue,  there  is  another  objection 
to  the  interruption  bf  the  sinking  fund,  of  great 
importance.  In  seven  years,  we  must  presume  upwards 
of  60  Millions  of  Stock  will  be  brought  to  market, 
and  purchased,  by  individuals,  which  under.  Mr.  Pitt's 
system  would  have  been  redeemed  by  the  Commissioners  : 
the  abundant  supply  of  Stock  arising  from  loans,*  with  a  de- 
mand short  of  60  millions  will  inevitably  produce  a  se- 
rious, if  not  an  alarming  depreciation  in  the  price  of 
the  public  funds. 

I  believe  that  the  Honorable  gentleman  has  been 
impressed  with  the  strong  probability  of  a  general  peace ; 
but  should  the  war  be  procrastinated,  the  evil  effects  of  his 
system  will  be  felt  by  all  classes  of  society  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  and  I  believe  no  man  will  feel  greater 
regret,  than  the  Honorable  gentleman  himself,  that  he 
had,  by  temporizing  with  the  revenue  and  public  cre- 
dit of  the  nation,  undermined  the  17  years  labor  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
I  hope  the  Honorable  gentleman  will  feel  the  forfce  of 
this  statement.  Facts  are  stubborn  things;  and  it  will 
give  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  find  him  not  so  pre- 
judiced to  his  system,  as  to  resist  the  force  of  Truth. 

Highbury  Place. 

^  In  seven  years  £200,000,000  sterling  will  be  added  to  the  debt. 
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Gentlemen, 

t 

As  I  consider  it  an  honorable  and  indispensable 
obligation,  which  I  owe  both  to  you  and  my  own  character, 
to  explain  my  motives  for  having  apparently  abandoned  a 
plan,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  public  in  two  different 
Letters,  one  in  1 8 10,  and  the  other  in  1 8 1 1 ,  addressed  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Army,  I  again  resume  my  pen,  to  introduce 
the  above  subject  to  your  attention. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  idea  suggested  itself  to 
my  mind,  that  great  and  beneficial  effects  might  be  secured  to 
the  Officers  of  the  Army,  their  Wives  and  Children,  by  the 
arrangement  of  a  system,  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions ;  and  I  earnestly  set  myself  to  work  at  framing,  organ- 
izing, and  endeavouring  to  perfect  a  plan,  which  struck  me  as 
of  very  infinite  importance  to  my  Brother  Offices,  their 
Wives  and  Children.  I  was  fully  aware,  that  certain  rjmks 
of  Officers  being  so  parsimoniously  remunerated,  it  would  be 
requiring  a  greater  sacrifice'than  with  reason  could  be  ex- 
pected, by  calling  on  them  for  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
any  considerable  amount.*  However  on  examining  the  an- 
nual casualties  in  the  army,  the  progressive  increase  of  wi- 
dows, and  other  adventitious  circumstances,  I  found  my  plan 
might  safely  be  established  on  a  system  of  contribution  ex- 
tremely small ;  so  much  so,  that  not  even  the  lowest  ranks 
could  feel  inconvenience  from  it.  Moreover,  my  wish  was 
'  to  manage  ,the  scheme  in  .such  a  manner  that  the  burthen 
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should  fall  on  those  most  able  to  bear  it ;  and  that  it  might 
open  a  door  for  the  affluent  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  those  who  might  require  aid,  and  that  in  a 
manner  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  both  parties*  In 
short,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  most  happy  eflfects,  would 
result  to  the  interests,  comforts,  and  respectability  of  my 
brother  Officers,  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  most  are 
in  need  of  them,  or  when  otherwise  disabled  from  service. 
I  therefore  ardently  proceeded  in  my  plan,  and  was  stim- 
ulated and  encouraged  by  the  numerous  letters  I  received 
from  Officers  and  private  individuals,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  answers  I  had  the  honor-  to  receive  from  the 
General  Officers,  to  whom  I  had  sent  my  pamphlet.  Many 
immediately  entered  into  my  views,  and  desired  me  to  con- 
sider them  as  subscribers.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Diike 
of  Kent,  in  the  most  liberal,  biit  delicate  manner,  did  me 
the  honor  to  express  his  entire  jqjproval  of  the  plan,  and 
also  Lieut.-General  Crawford,  Colonel  Taylor,  &c  .&c.  &c. 
Thus  encouraged,  I  humbly  solicited  his  Excellency  Sir 
David  tXindas,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  the  honor  of 
his  sanction,  but  Was  informed,  that  although  his  Excel- 
lency highly  Approved  of  any  measure  that  tended  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  he  could  not  give 
my  plan  his  sanction,  as  he  did  not  believe  the  theory 
could  be  reduced  to  practice,  Obstrycted,  but  not  dis- 
heartened, I  ceased  further  proceedings,  and  waited  for 
an  opportvmity  which  might  give  a  more  favorable  turn  to 
the  prosecution  of  my  object.  At  length  that  time  arrived: 
His  RoyjJ  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army ;  and  though  I  felt  every  sentinikent  of 
respect  for  the  late  Commander-in  Chief,  I  flattered  myself 
that,  from  every  circumstance,  the  exalted  and  noble  per- 
sonage now  at  the  head  of  the  Army  would  readily  encour- 
age andjjromote  any  plan  which  .would  prove  of  advantage 
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to  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  their  Wives  and  Children : 
and  I  was  supported  in  this  opinion  by  those  of  a  General 
Officer,  who,  besides  bemg  honored  with  the  friendship  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  is  universally  ad- 
mired and  esteemed.     This  worthy  gentleman,  than  whom 
no  one  is  better  acquainted  with  the  generous,  liberal,  and 
humane  sentiments  that  are  so  honorable  to  the  character 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  urged  me  to  submit  my  proposal  to 
the  consideration  of  His  Royal  Highness.     I  did  so,  and 
was  honored  and  flattered  by  an  avowal,  "  that  His  Royal 
liighness  conceived  that  the  greatest  benefit  might  result 
from  the  adoption  of  such  an  arrangement  for  the  provision 
of  the  widows  of  Officers  of  the  Army ;"  and  further  ad- 
vised me  to  get  the  report  of  a  few  General  Officers  on  the 
subject.     And  in  a  communication  from  Colonel  M'Mahon, 
I  was  assured  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  felt  every 
wish  to  promote  the  undertaking,  but  declined  any  interfe- 
rence, until  it  had  been  matured  by  the  opinions  of  some 
General  Officers. 

With  redoubled  eagerness  I  now  proceeded  with  my 
plan ;  and  I  have  to  express  the  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion I  experiaiced  from  die  voluntary  and  disinterested 
offers  of  John  Philippart,  Esq.  jun.  a  gentleman  particularly 
calculated,  from  his  general  knowledge,  and  also  very 
great  information  iqi  figures,  to  render  me  substantial  aid. 
Thus  reinforced,  we  made  out  a  general  plan,  and  obtained 
the  gratuitous  assistance  of  many  of  the  most  able  accomp- 
tants  in  London,  amongst  whom  I  have  to  mention  William 
Morgan,  Esq.  His  reputation  as  an  Actuary  cannot  be  in- 
creased by  any  tribute  of  applause  from  me ;  ,but  his  most 
liberal,  kind,  able,  and  ready  support,  has  indelibly  estab- 
lished his  character  in  my  mind  as  a  gentleman  of  the  most 
benevolent  and  generous  disposition ;  and  I  i^eg  thus  pub- 
licly to  return  him  my  sincere  acknowledgments  of  gratitude 
and  thanks. 
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Having,  by  the  aid  of  my  friend,  Mr.  PhiKppart,  com- 
pleted my  plan,  I  had  the  honor,  in  obedience  to  the  advice 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  submit 
it  to  several  general  officers,  and  I  had  laid  it  before  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  condescended  to 
make  himself  perfectly  informed  of  every  particular  respect* 
ing  it,  and  most  graciously  offered,  that  should  his  royal 
brother  be  disposed  to  refer  the  consideration  of  it  to  a 
committee  of  officers,  and  should  consider  him  a  fit  person 
to  preside  at  it,  he  would  be  ready  to  give  the  closest  atten- 
dance to  the  business  until  it  should  be  brought  to  a  termi« 
nation.  I  had  also  the  honor  to  submit  the  plan  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  graciously 
was  pleased  to  express  the  same  anxiety  as-  his  royal  bro- 
ther had  done  for  its  establishment  and  success. 

The  approbation  is  universally  received  from  general  offi- 
cers, and  from^some  Colonels  of  militia  regiments,  who  ex- 
pressed a  wish  diat  the  militia  officers  should  be  included, 
generously  hinting,  that  much  benefit  might  result  from 
that  measure.  Many  private  gentlemen  joined  in  the  ap- 
proval of  my -plan,  and  innumerable  have  been  the  letters  I 
have  received  from  my  brother  officers,  to  the  like  effect,  and 
expressive  of  their  anxiety  to  become  subscribers* 

Finding  myself  thus  highly  encouraged  and  supported,  I 
at  length  had  the  honor  to  submit  'my  plan  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  toge- 
ther with  the  opinions  of  many  generals,  and  other  officers 
and  colonels  of  militia.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  I  was 
honored  with  an  answer,  which  informed  me,  ^*  That  his 
Royal  Highness,  having  now  had  all  the  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject under  his  deliberation,  did  not  feel,  upon  a  full  view 
of  the  subject,  that  he  could  be  justified  in  giving  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  measiure  of  so  extensive  a  nature,  without  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  his  Majesty'is  Governnient^''    I  imme- 
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diately  forwarded  ray  plan,;  with  the  calculations,  opinions, 
and  oth^r  papers  connected  with  the  undertaking>  to  Mr. 
Perceval ;  and,  after  a  long  period,  1  received  the  honor  of 
his  sentiments,  which,  I  lament  to  add,  were  hostile  to  my 
undertaking.     My  anxiety  to  have  established  a  plan  so 
important  to  Officers,  urged  me  to  endeavour,  by  repeated 
explanations,  to  coimteract  the  impression  which  this  Minis- 
ter had  received  of  my  plan.     I  informed  him,  that  a  bene- 
fit fund  existed  at  Madras,  and  one  at  Bengal,  both  re- 
quiring subscriptions  six  times  the  amount-  of  mine  :  that 
a  plan  existed  in  the  navy  on  a  minor  scale  ;  that  the  estab- 
lishment would  be  an  individual  and  voluntary ^  concern; 
and  that,  it  being  confined  to.  piEcers  alone,  wooild  admit 
of  higher  penssions  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  dis- 
posal of  their  money,  and  which  arose  from  the-  casualties 
in  the  army  ;  that  I  did  not  desire  the  plan  should  appear 
to  the  au-my  as  a  measure  of  Government  or  recommended 
by  them  to  the  officers,  but  that  his  approbation  was  thought 
necessary  by  the   Commander-in-Chief,  previous    to  his 
Royal  Highness  sanctioning  the  -sune  as  an  individual  and 
voluntaiy  undertaking.  My  eSorts  were,  however,  unsuc- 
cessful^  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief 
could  not  depart  from  the  ojHnion  before  mentioned. 

I  felt,  with  the  most  poignant  reluctance,  I  was  oljjiged 
to  once  more  withdraw  from  th^  pursuit  of  what  I  had  so 
ardently  expected  would  have  ternunated  advantageously  to 
the  interest  of  the  officers  of  the  army  j  and,  in  this  san- 
guine expectation,  I  was  confirmed  by  the  opinions  already 
mentioned,  and  particularly  by  those  of  Mr.  Morgan^  who, 
from  his  profound  knowledge  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  was 
most  competent  to  judge  of  its  effects,  and  who  has  most 
decidedly  pronoimced  my  plan  equal  to  fulfil  its  object. 

In  concluding  this  letter,  gentlemen,  I  must  observe,  that 
I  have  made  every  exertion  in  my  power,  not  only  to  com* 
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plete  the  plan,  but  to  carry  it  into  practice,  distinct  froni 
any  personal  motive  of  self-interest,  as  expressed  in  a  letter 
I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  Lieut.-CoL  Torrens,  in  July 
last.  I  should  have  felt  ample  gratification  in  bdhg  hourly 
witness  to  the  happiness  it  would  have  diffused  to  my  bro- 
ther officers,  their  widows  and  children  ;  and  I  continue  to 
believe,  that  had  the  plan  been  sanctioned,  the  pecuniary 
difficulti^  which  are  now,  and  ever  must  be,  felt  by  veterans, 
wha  have  exhausted  their  health,  strength  and  spirits,  in  the 
cause  of  thei>  country,  and  the  still  more  afflicting  distresses 
of  the  relatives  of  those  brave  men  who  have  fallen  in  the 
service,  would  vanish.  And,  gentlemen,  I  must  ever  la- 
ment, that  the  policy  of  the  respectable  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  should  have  obstructed  a  plan  re- 
plete with  much  general  good ;  but  I  still  look ,  forward  to 
a  future  period,  when  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying 
it  into  execution. 


.  /• 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 


•  D.  ROBERTS, 
Lt'Colonel,  4lst  Regiment 


VOL.  II.     Pam.        NO.  IV. 


SUPPLEMENTARY     OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


LIEUT.  COLONEL  DAVED  ROBERTS^ 


FILAN 


FOR   AN   officers'  BENEFIT   FUNJ). 


BY  JOHN  PHILIPPART,  ESQ. 

AlJTHOIl  OP*' REMARKS  ON  MILITARY  SUBJECTS/-   "  OBSEE- 
TATIONS  ON    THE    MILITARY   SYSTEMS    OP  1  HE- 
BRITISH  empire/'  &C.  8cc. 


A  SHALL  not  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of  partiality 
from  observing,  that  every  officer  or  person  connected 
i;dth  the  honorable  members  of  the  military  profession, 
must  feel  grateful  to  my  friend  Lieut.  Colonel  Roberts, 
for  his  patriotic  exertions,  to  carry  into  effect  a  plan  re- 
plete with  innumerable  benefits.  The  acknowledged  ap* 
probation  it  experienced  from  officers  of  high  rank  and 
distinction,  from  individuals  even,  who  are  engaged  in  th^ 
business  of  assurances,  and  from  every  person  who  ex- 
amined into  its  nature  and  objects,  were  circumstances 
which  flattered  Lieut.  Colonel  Roberts  with  great  hopes 
of  success— hopes,  however,  not  arising  from  any  idea  ot 
wish  for  personal  emolument,  but  from  a  strong  desire  to 
advance  the  comforts  of  his  brother  officers,  their  widows, 
and  children.    That  my   friend's  exertions  were  alone 
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guided  by  these  'wishes  will  appear  from  a  letter*  I  shall 
subjoin,  which  was  written  at  the  time  he  was  ^preparing, 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  request  the  opinions  of  some  General 
Officers  on  his  plan,  and  which  is  fully  expressive  of  his 
feelings  on  that  delicate  subject.  From  this  letter  it  will 
appear  that  if  Lieut.  Colonel  Roberts*  plan  had  received  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Perceval,  his  only  wish  was,  that  some 
well  qualified  person  should  be  appointed  to  superintend 
the  und^taking ;  and  that  he  would  have  felt  amply  satis* 
fied  in  the  self-gratification  of  having  been  instrumental  to 
the  happiness  of  thousands. 

Neither  trouble  nor  expense  were  spared  by  Lieut.  Colo- 
nel Roberts  to  effect  his  design.  He  obtained  leave  of 
absence  to  consult  with  the  most  eminent  accomptants,  and 
from  all  received  highly  favorable  and  flattering  opinions. 
Mr.  Morgan*  liberally  offered  nis  valuable  services  on  the 
occasion,  examined  into  all  the  calculations  that  were 
formed  as  a  groundwork  to  proceed  upon,  the  prospects 
which  might  reasonably  be  held  forth  to  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  gave  the  most  favorable  opinions  thereon. 

The  fund  was  proposed  to  be  established  in  a  manner 
the  most  grateful  which  could  be  introduced  to  the  feel- 
ings of  all-*-it  formed  a  medium  for  the  afRuent  and  bene-t 
volent  to  administer  comforts,  and  preserve  the  respect- 
ability of  officers,  their  widows,  and  children.    From  being 


*  Although  my  friend  has  fliought  proper  in  this  letter  to  flatter 
my  humble  services,  I  cannot  refrain  from  publishing  the  same,  as  i% 
fully  explains  his  motives  for  the  undertaking.     Vide  Appendix  I. 

*  The  interest  with  which  this  very  respectable  gentleman  embarked 
in  the  views  df  Lieut.  Colonel  Roberts,  no  language  can  sufficiently 
commend. 
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established  on  these  grounds,  it  gave  the  subscribers  aa 
honorable  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund  when  in  need 
of  them.  It  would  moreover  have  been  a  very  powerful 
inducement  for  officers  to  continue  in  the  service,  a  sure 
support  to  veterans,  a  comfortable  addition  to  the  govern- 
ment pension  for  officers'  widows,  and  would  have  pre* 
sented  the  means  for  having  educated  their,  children,  as  a 
pension  was  allowed  therefrom  for  each  child  till  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

It  must  appear  to  every  rational  observer  that  this  under ^ 
taking  would  have  afforded  a  most  honorable  and  most 
magnanimous  example,  exhibited  by  those  who  merit 
every  thing  from  their  country,  that  rather  than  augment 
the  burthen  necessarily  imposed  on  the  statte,  they  would 
nobly  have  taxed  their  small  incomes  to  obtain  a  compe- 
tency  when  their  decline  of  life,  or  disabled  condition, 
might  render  their  services  no  longer  acceptable. 

Inconvenience  to  any  great  degree  could  not  be  expe- 
rienced from  the  subscription  required — it  was  to  be  vo- 
luntary, and  of  the  most  trifling  amount'— so  much  so 
that  I  feel  convinced  every  officer  would  have  subscribed 
to  the  liieasurej  A  few  years  since,  a  benefit  fund  was 
established  in  Hanover,  under  the  sanction  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  And  I  have  the  highest 
authority  to  support  my  assertion,  that  its  advantages  were 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  There  is  one  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  Madras  Establishment,  and  one  also  in  that  of 
Bengal,  both  patronized  by  the  Honorable  East  India  Com- 
pany, both  requiring  much  heavier  subscriptions*  than  Lieut. 

*  One  penny  per  diem  for  Ensigns,  and  the  other  ranks  in  propor- 
tion to  their  pay.     The  Colonel  four-pence  per  diem. 

*  A  Prospectus  of  the  Madras  Militartf  Fund  is  annexed.  Appen- 
dix ir. 
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Colonel  Roberts*  plan,  and  a  considerable  donation  from 
ach  individual  on  becoming  a  subscriber ;  nevertheless,  the 
certain  benefits  which  result  from  measures  of  this  kind 
jare  so  generally  admitted,  that  almost  every  officer  in  the 
India  service  is  a  member  thereof. 

This  plan  would  have  bestowed  on  the  disabled  officer 
honorable  competency,  and  the  diseases  or  infirmities  of 
his  body  would  have,  in  a  great  degree,  been  relieved  by 
the  aatisfactlbn  of  his  mind*  No  longer  would  the  widow 
of  an  officer  have  sunk  into  obscurity,  or  dragged  out  a 
miserable  existence  oh  a  scanty  income,  degraded  and 
wretched— No  longer  would  the  children  of  officers,  whose 
fathers  have  fallen  in  their  country's  cause,  have  beea 
reared  up,  if  boys,  by  adventitious  charity  to  servile  eoL- 
ployments,^f  girls,  made  mantua-makers,  or  perhaps 
from  poverty,  become  victims  to  the  infamy  of  man,  cast 
out  from  all  virtuous  society,  and  finish  a  wretched  career 
in  misery,  poverty,  and  woe.  The  husbands,  the  fathers, 
amongst  the  brave  protectors  of  this  isle,  sacrifices  to  the 
ruthless  chance  of  war,  sink  into  eternity  without  the 
soothing  consolation,  that  their  hapless  widows,  and  more 
hapless  children,  will  have  a  provision  equal  to  their  sup- 
port. Ideas  of  this  gloomy  nature,  hasten  the  dissolution 
of  many  gallant  veterans  when  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and 
constantly  corrode  the  heart  of  the  married  officer  who  is 
dependent ,  on  his  pay.  These  ideas,  had  Lieut.  Colonel 
Roberts'  plan  been  adopted,  would  have  been  removed  for 
the  consolatory  reflections,  that  the  dearest  objects  of  esteem 
and  regard  must  always  be  provided  for.  Thus  would  hope 
have  been  administered  to  the  married  officer,  the  pangs  of 
separation  and  death  lessened,  the  gloomy  breasts  of  those 
officers  cheered,  who,  as  they  advance  in  years,  foresee 
that  their  confined  circumstances  will  ever  preclude  the 
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chance  of  comfortable  retirement,  firmly  endeared  them  to 
their  profession,  and  have  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  a 
punctual  performance  of  every  duty. 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  plan  for  an 
Officers'  Benefit  Fund,  advantages  wttereon  volumes  might 
be  written,  and  which  would  have  rendered  the  military 
profession  as  independent  as  it  justly  should  be.  It  was  for 
die  dear  relicts  of  our  gallant  officers,  and  for  such  of  the 
survivors,  as  return  to  their  native  land  to  seek  a  comfort- 
able, a  respectable  ^ylum,  that  this  plan  was  projected— 
through  the  medium  of  which,  wealthy  individuals  might 
assist  in  procuring  for  those  sufferers,  for  those  patriots  of 
our  own  soil,  for  their  widows  and  children,  that  consola* 
tion  and  support  which  they  liave  an  honorable  title  to 
demand  from  our  gratitude,  from  even  o^r  humanity. 


APPENDIX    I. 


Bristol,  I6th  August,  181  !• 
My  Dear  Sir, 

"  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  different 
papers  I  have  this  day  received  :  indeed  I  can  hardly  express  how 
much  I  feel  obliged  to  you  for  the  great  trouble  you  must  have 
taken^  and  am  flattered  to  find  there  must  be  a  certain  sympathy 
of  sentiment,  as  it  evidently  appears  a  voluntary,  and  as  far  as 
private  advantage,  a  generous  desire  on  your  part^  to  give  an  unin* 
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tereated  aid  to  promote  vrhat  I  am  satisfied  will  tend  to  such 
general  advantage  to  my  Brother  Officers,  their  wives  and  child^ 
ren.  You  seem  to  give  me  more  credit  than  I  really  deserve 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  plan,  but,  you  shall  form  your  judg- 
ment when  I  have  stated  in  what  manner  I  first  had  any  idea  of 
establishing  it. 

'^  In  1810, 1  was  struck  with  a  plan  as  described  by  Mr.  Red- 
head York,  in  the  account  of  his  travels  through  France,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Tontine,  in  which  the  individual',  by 
a  trifling  subscription,  would,  if  he  demanded  it,  at  a  certain  age, 
enjoy  a  small,  but  competent,  annual  stipend,  with  the  advantage 
of  two  decently  furnished  rooms,  a  small  garden,  and  a  public 
library.     The  idea  at  once  possessed  me  that  something  of  similar 
advantage  might  be  projected  for  the  Officers  of  the  army.     I 
must  confess  I  encouraged  and  cherished  this  idea,  and  it  took 
complete  possession  of  my  mind,  by  no  means  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  to  surmount.     1  began  by  digesting  a  kind  of  plan ; 
I  laboured  night  and  day  to  bring  my  idea  into  shape ;  at  length 
I  fancied  I  had  so  far  formed  it,  that  I  was  warranted  in  soliciting 
the  patronage  and  sanction  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  (Sir  David 
Dundas)  and  did  myself  the  honor  to   address  a  letter  to   His 
Excellency  on  the  subject,  and  also  to  His  Royal  Highness  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Royal  Military  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,'  Cam- 
bridge, and  Cumberland,  and  to  many  General  Officers^  inclosing 
at  the  same  time  a  prospectus  of  my  intended  project,  and  in  my 
anxiety  to  promote  what  I  then,  and  ever  shall  consider,  an  object 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  my  Brother  Officers,  I  also  published  the 
Prospectus  in  many  of  the  newspapers.     Hitherto  I  had  met 


'  I  cannot  avoid  here  mentioning  that  accompanied  by  my  fri^snd  Msgor 
Koberts,  I  had  the  honor  of  waiting  on  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent 
on  the  S9th  of  September,  1811,  by  appointment,  in  order  that  His  Royal  High* 
ness  might  investigate  the  arrangements  made  for  the  plan;  the  calculationi 
on  which  it  was  formed,  and  the  papers  connected  with  it.  His  Royal  High- 
ness in  a  most  gracious^  and  flattering  manner  minutely  examined  the  whole* 
and  stated  his  very  anxious  hopes  for  its  success,  and  the  great  pleasure  it  would 
aiford  him  if  he  could  in  any  manner  aid  its  execution,  as  His  Royal  Highness 
felt  confident  **  it  would  administer  comfort  to  veterans,  and  improve  the  situa- 
tion of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Officers,  wh(f  fall  prematurely  in  defence  t^ 
their  King  and  country.*'    J.  P.  , 
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with  every  possible  encouragement ;  those  of  the  Royal  Dukes 
who  graciously  condescended  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of.  my 
letter  and  pamphlet,  and  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince, 
honored  me  with  their  fayorable  sentiments,  but  His  Excellency- 
The  Commander  in  Chief  gave  me  to  understand  through  his 
Secretary,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Torrens,  that  although  he  veiy, 
much  approved  the  measure,  he  had  his  doubts  whether  die  theory 
could  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  decline<^  honoring  it  with  his 
sanction.  It  was  with  deep  sorrow  and  regret  I  was  obliged  to 
abandon  a  plan  I  considered  fraught  with  such  advantages,  and 
particularly  as  I  had  received  more  than  two  hundred  Letters 
from  Officers  of  all  ranks,  not^  only  highly  approving,  but  in 
many  instances,  the  Officers  of  regiments.  General  Officers,  and 
individuals  informing  me,  they  had  directed  their  agents  to  sub- 
scribe  to  it. '  Thus  defeated  in  my  most  anxious  wi^es,  I,  though 
-reluctandy,  gave  up  all  idea  of  prosecuting  my  plaui 

'*  It  is  now, one  month  since  I  obtained  my  excellent  suid  kind 
General's  leave  to  visit  London  for  the  purpose  of  paying  my 
humble  duty  of  respect  .to  His  Royal  Highness  The  Duke  of 
York,  who  had,  most  happily  to  the  wish  of  the  army,  once  more 
taken  upon  himself  the  coQfimand,  which  I  was  anxious  to  do, 
not  only  from  personal  respect,  but  a  deep  s^^e  of  personal  gratir 
tude.  In  the  Anti-Room,  I  was  kindly  greeted  by  that  worthy 
gentleman,  Major  General  (now  Lieut.  General)  William  Henry 
Clinton,  who  in  the  course  of  conversation,  learning  my  mo* 
tives  for  abandoning  my  plan,  urged  me  in  the  most  ear* 
nest  manner  once  more  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  assured  me  of 
his  Gonyiction  that  I  should  meet  with  every  possible  encou- 
ragement so  truly  laudable  a  plan  merited  from  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York;  and  by  this  kind  General's 
advice  I  mentioned  the^  circumstance  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Torrens,  who  desired  me  by  all  means  to  persevere,  afd'  to  write 
a  letter  concerning  my  plan  to  him,  on  which  he  would  take 
the  sentiments  of  the  Duke.  I  did  so  ;  and  the  next  day  received 
an  answer  so  encouraging,  that  it  left  no  d^ubt  in  my  niind  as  to 
the  result  of  my  labors.  In  this  letter  His  Royal  Highness 
advised  me  to  procure  the  opinion  of  a  few  General  Officers 
upon  it.  Thus  stimulated,  I  again  redoubled  my  exertions,  and 
soon   published  my  second    pamphlet,   which   has    moat   fortu- 
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nately  been  productive  of  your  able  and  active  assistance,  nor  havt 
I  a  doubt  that  before  Christmas,  we  shall  have  matured  and 
completed  a  project  that  has  been  the  most  earnest  wish  of  my 
heart ;  and  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  upon 
my  honor,  I  seek  no  emolument.  I  look  to  no  advantage  nor 
do  I  desire  any  further  gratification  than  that  of  being  witness 
to  the  beneficial  result  to  my  Brother  Officers,  their  wives  and 
children.  Now  you  are  master  of  all  my  actions  and  wishes  respect* 
ing  it^  and  as  your  first  letter  expressed  to  me,  an  equal  dis- 
interested view>  we  will,  if  you  please,  exert  our  abilities,  nor  spare 
any  study,  or  trouble  to  promote  its  establishment. 

''  If  my  head  was  competent  to  effect  what  my  heart  dictates, 
we  should  travel  away  famously — but  as  the  old  adage  says,  two 
heads  are  better  than  one,  we  will  call  upon  our  own,  and  as  many 
others  as  we  may  wfuit.  I  am  glad  you  have  got  the  recom- 
mendation' to  Mr.  Morgan,  and  the  other  gentlemen.  1  put 
much  faith  in  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  abilities  are  so  eminent.  Your 
estimate  of  subscriptions,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  do  vastly 
well ;  the  amount  astonishes  me  ;  I  did  not  calculate  on  so  great 
a  fund ;  I  hope  Mr*  F.  will  give*  us  a  favorable  opinion ;  my 
object  is  of  course  to  include  all  we  can ;  you  seem  to  hesitate 
respecting  Ihe  amount  of  donations  ;  I  cannot  conceive,  but 
almost  every  man  or  woman  in  the  united  kingdom  will  have  a 
proper  feeling  on  this  occasion,  particularly  as  most  of  them  are 
interested  by  some  connexion  or  other  in  the  army.  Besides,  our 
Royal  Family,  I  am  convinced^  will  cheerfully  bestow  their  royal 
bounty  on  such  an  occasion.  And  if,  as  1  have  no  doubt,  the 
generous  and  noble-minded  Prince  will  place  his  name  at  the 
head,  there  is  every  motive  for  the  Generals  &c.  &c.  to  follow 
so  worthy  and  grateful  an  example. 

'*  \6th  of  August.  I  was  obliged  to  postpona concluding  my 
letter,  for  otl^i^  affairs.  Did  I  mention  to  you  my  having  received 
a  vei^  flattering  letter  from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
on  the  subject  of  the  plan ;  it  seems  written  with  great  delicacy 
and  caution,  but  very  expressive  of  anxiety  for   the  promotion  of 

* 

'  Alluding  to  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Philippart  from  the  Eari  of  Stanhope, 
referring  him  to  Mr.  Morgan  as  the  most  able  accomptaut. 
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80  desirable  an  object ;  and  one  also  from  the  Duke  of  Cam* 
bridge^'  equally  delicate.  You  would  be  a^itopished  at  the  varietj 
of  letters  and  variety  of  matter  they  contain.  Only  one  hostile 
to  my  undertakings  and  this  poor  honest  man,  mistaking  the 
object,  says,  '*  it  is  a  damned  bad  service,  nor  can  you  or  any 
man  reform  it.''  It  comes  from  the  north,  and  from  some  disap* 
pointed  hero,  who  had  overrated  his  own  services ;  it  was  anony- 
mous. I  propose,  when  affairs  are  in  a  more  forward  state,  to  get 
leave  to  visit  London,  where  we  will  exert  all  our  energies  to  make 
a- final  arrangement.  1  had  no  idea  the  business  would  have  been  so 
difficult ;  the  very  calculations,  had  not  <you  assisted  me,  would 
have  bewildered  my  poor  faculties^  but  now  I  face  it  boldly.  And 
when  1  think,  which  often  happens,  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
advantages,  I  desire  no  other  recompense  than  what  I  feel. 

*^  Get  the  estimate  made  out  as  soon  as  possible  respecting 
the  widows  and  children.  How  many  a  pang  will  that  considerah' 
tion  save  my  Brother  Officers,  satisfied  they  leave  their  widows 
and  orphans  in  a  degree  independent :  it  was  a  humane  sugges*- 
tion  of  one  of  my  anonymous  friends;  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
know  him,  that  I  might  have  thanked  him ;  it  was  a  tribute  due 
to  him.  I  should  hope  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  sending  our 
plan  to  the  armies  abroad^  but,  it  is  time  enough  to  think  of  that ; 
indeed  when  once  it  is  arranged,  I  shall  readily  resign  it  to  whom** 
soever  the  higher  power  may  appoint  to  carry  it  on,  satisfied  and 
amply  satisfied  /or  the  share  I  have  had  in  it,  to  find  it  established. 
^  I  dare  say  some  good  jobs  will  be  made  out  of  it :  with  all  my 
heart ;  my  own  feelings  are  ample  reward  for  me.  ^ 

'^  I  think  the  Ensign  will  pay  about  one  penny  a  day  for  himself, 
and  eleven  shillings  a  year  for  his  wife,  and  nine  shillings  for  a 
child  ;  that  will  not  hurt  him^  though  he  is  so  scatitily  paid.  As 
for  the  Colonels,  surely  six  pounds  a  year  will  not  break  their 
hearts,  though  some  I  fear  will  not  have  the  heart  to  give  it. 

"  If  the  Prince  and  Royal  Dukes  will  give  it  their  sanction  and 
Support,  it  will  add,  if  possible,  to  their  popularity  in  the  ar&iy. 

'^  I  think  I  should  make  some  allowance  for  your  patience,  so 
with  much  truth,  I  beg  you  will  believe  me. 

Faithfully  Yours,  &c, 
D.  Roberts," 

J.  PHILIPPART,_Esq. 
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APPENDIX   II 


PROSPECTUS 


or  TBI 


MADRAS  MILITARY  FUND. 


*This  Fund,   which  has   been  iostitnted  by  the  Honorable  Com* 
pany's  Army  at  this  Presidency,  has  for  its  objects ; 

First, — To  provide  for  the  Families  of  Officers  left,  by  theur  death 
destitute  of  an  adequate  maintenance ;  and  assist  Officers  unpro- 
vided with  aid  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Service,  or  from  their 
own  resources,  under  such  circumstances  of  urgent  sickness  as  ren- 
ders a  voyage  to  England  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lives. 

Second, — To,  afford  such  further  aid  as  the  Fund  shall  admit  in 
eases  of  less  urgent  necessity. 

This  Institution  holds  out  advantages  to  Subscribers  of  so  superior 
a  kind,  that  all  the  Officers  of  the  Madras  Army,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  become  Members  of  it — it  is  also  honored  with  the 
patronage  of  the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors,  by  whom  it  is  like- 
wise liberally  endowed. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  known  in  this 
Country,  that  tlie  Fund  has  commenced  operation  here^  that  such 
Officers  belonging  to  the  Madras  Establishment,  now  in  England, 
as  have  not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  Subscribers  to 
so  benevolent  a  Fund,  or  were  unacquainted  with  its  existence,  ^lvi^ 
readily  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  for  contributing,  both  by 
their  Donations  and  Subscriptions,  to  the  furtherance  of  so  philaa*- 
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1  • 

thropic  an  Institution,  of  which,  though  all  who  contribute  to  its 
maintenance^  nia^  not  themselves  experience  its  benefits,  still  in  the 
unccitainties  of  life,  it  is  not  impossible,  that  some  so  contributing, 
may,  at  some  future  period,  by  au  unexpected  change  of  circum- 
stances,  partake  of  itB  advantages:  at  all  events,  they  will  possess 
the  gratification  of  aifordtng  their  aid,  to  a  source  from  whence 
comfort  and  support  will  be  derived  to  the  Families  of  many  a  valu- 
able Friend  and  contemporary  in  the  Field. 

TABLE  of  RATES  of  PAYMENT  by  Subscribers  to  the 
MADRAS  MILITARY  FUND,  in  India  and  in  England: 
showing  also,  the  Amount  of  Sums  payable  to  Claimants  oki 
the  said  Fund,  separately  and  for  Children,  with  the  Deduc- 
tions from  the  said  Amounts,  respectively,  to  which  the  said 
,  Claimants  are  liable;  as  also,  a  Table  showing  what  Rate 
of  Income  excludes    Persons    from  the  Benefits  of  the  said 

^   Fund;  with   some  other  Particulars,  and  Allowances  to  Sick 
Officers. 

DONATIONS 

To  be  paid  in  the  first  Instance  by  every  Subscriber  towards  forming 


N.  B.    Married  Men  pay  one-third  more  than  onmarried. 

MONTHLY    SUBSCRIPTIONS    commencing    from  the    1st  of 

April,  1808. 

Colonels  and  Lieutenant  Colonels  Commandant     -— 

lieutenant  Colonels               —  —  — 

Majors  and  Senior  Chaplains  —  — 

Captains  and  Chaplains  —  — 

Captain  Lieutenants               —  —  — 

Lieutenants           —             —  —  — 

Ensigns              —              —  —  — 


IN  INDIA. 

IN  ENGL. 

12      5 

0 

3 

5     20 

6     26 

0 

2 

21      0 

5     10 

0 

1 

36    60 

3      7 

0 

1 

10     40 

2     25 

0 

0 

26     20 

1    38 

0 

0 

26     20 

1     21 

0 

0 

21      0 

indiaP 

IN  INDIA. 

1 
IN  ENGLAND. 

r/ftfiuir. 

Mar, 

Unmarried, 

Mamed, 

Unmarried. 

Married, 

£ 

p.    F.  C. 

p.    F.    C. 

p.  F.    C. 

p.  F,  C. 

Cob.  or  Lieut.  Cols.  )  ^^^ 
Commandant          5 

193 

363  24  0 

484  32  0 

93  31  40 

125  0  0 

Lieutenant  Colonels      79 

105 

198  24  0 

264  32  0 

75    0    0 

KK)  0  0 

Ma^.  and  Sen.  Chaps.    63 

84 

157     6  0 

209  22  0 

56  10  40 

75  0  0 

Capts.  and  Chaplwns    ^ 

50 

95     0  0 

126  28  0 

^  37  21     0 

50  0  p 

Captain  Tiieutenants     30 

41 

77  36  0 

103  34  0 

18  31  40 

25  0  0 

Lieutenants    —    —    23 

30 

57     6  0 

76     8  0 

18  31  40 

25  0  0 

Ensigns      —        —      18 

24 

45     0  0 

60     0  0 

15     0    0 

20  0  0 
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The  WIDOWS  and  LEGITIMATE  CHILDREN  of  Deceased 
Officers,  whose  Income  may  not  exceed  One-half  of  the  specified 
Pension,  are  intitled  to  the  following  Annuities,  viz.  Widows 
during  their  Widowhood,  and  not  otherwise. 

Of  a  Colonel  or  Lieutenant  Colonel  Commandant — ^^ett  Pay  «£456    5  6 

Lieutenant  Colonel                 —                 —                 — .           —  365    0  0 

Major               —                 —               —               —                   -—  273  15  0 

Captain                  —                  —                      —               •     — .  uj^  |o  q 

Captain  Lieutenant                  —              — .              •"*             —  150    0  0 

Lieutenant                —               —               —      «       —           —  125    0  0 

Ensign               -^                         —                         —              —  100    o  0 
Every  Child  under  7  years  old,  without  distinction  of  the  Rank  of 

the  Parent                   —                    —                   —                  —  20    0  0 

From  7  to  10                 —                   —                 —                   —  SO    0  0 

From  10  to  18  inclusive                "-^                   —                  —  40    0  0 
And  at  18  Years  of  Age  «£500  to  enter  into  Life,  when  the  Annuity  is  to  ceaae* 

DEDUCTIONS  from  WIDOWS'  PENSIONS.      - 

1st.  The  Amount  received  from  Lord  Clive's  Fund. 

2d.  All  Incomes  above  half  the  Amount  of  the  Pension,  including  the  Pentiont 
to  Children,  vith  that  of  the  Widow. 

WIDOWS  possessing  the  Incomes  specified  against  the  Rank  of 
their  late  respective  HusBAi^DS,  are  precluded  altogether  from 
Claims  upon  the  FuND. 

A  Colonel's  Widow  —  —  —  c;£*684  T  6 

A  Lieutenant  Coloners  ditto  ,  '    —  —  —  547  10  0 

A  Major's                       ditto  —  —  —        —  410  12  6 

A  Captain's                   ditto  —  —           —  —  frs  15  0 

A  Captain  Lieutenant's  ditto  —  —  —  225  0  0 

A  Lieutenant's              ditto  —  —  —       —  187  10  0 

An  Ensign's                   ditto  —  —  —  150  0  0 

OFFICERS  IN  EUROPE,  desirous  of  subscribing,  shall  pay  the 
donation  of  their  respective  rank,  together  with  the  arrears  of 
subscription,  from  the  date  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Fund,  1st 
April,  1808;  calculating  at  the  rate  of  one  day's  £lnglish  pay  in  a 
month. 

Any  UNMARRIED  OFFICER  becoming  a  Subscriber  shall,  upon 
his  marriage,  pay  up  the  additional  donation  attaching  to  Subscribers 
who  are  married ;  that  is,  he  shall  pay  ten  days'  allowance  of  the 
rank  he  may  then  hold. 

Any  0£Scer  proceeding  to  Europe  on  Sicik  Certificate,  in  confor* 
mity  to    the   existing  Regulations  of  the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
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George,  or  such  ai  may  be  hereafter  framed  (always  provided  thai 
the  declaration  of  two  Surgeons,  upon  oath,  shall  certify  a  voyage 
to  England  to  be  in  their  judgment  absolutely  necessary  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  health)  such  Officer  not  being  provided  with  passage- 
money,  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Service  shall,  on  making  oath  that 
he  does  not  possess  tke  means  of  paying  for  his  passage,  be  intitled 

-  to  receive  from  the  Military  Fund  the  passage-money  regulated  for  hb 
rank ;  and  on  a  similar  declaration,  on  oath,  to  the  Agents  in  England, 
he  shall  be  intitled,  on  his  return  to  India,  to  receive  the  sum  regu- 
lated for  the  outward-passage. 

Any  officer  so  proceeding  t(f  Europe  on  Sick  Certificate,  being  pro* 
vided  with  a  passage,  either  at  the  public  expense,  or  as  above  re** 
cited,  who  shall  moreover  make  oath  that  he  does  not  possess  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  requisite  doathing  and  equipment  for  the 
voyage,  shall  be  intitled  to  receive  from  the  Fund  a  further  sum  not 
exceeding  200  pagodas;  but  not  to  any  further  sum  oh  account 
of  equipment  on  his  return  to  India. 

Officers  who  may  proceed  to  England  on  Sick  Certificate,  after 
having  served  four  years  in  India,  and  who  shall  make  oath^  that 
they  do  not  possess  property  which  will  produce  an  income,  includ* 
ing  their  pay,  equal,  if  a  Subaltern,  to  £l40,  or,  if  a  Captain  Lieu* 
tenant,  to  £l60^  shall  be  allowed  such  sum  annually,  as  with  their 
pay  and  other  income  will  make  up  £\6o  to  a  Captain  Lieutenant, 

.  or  .£140  to  a  Subaltern  during  the  period  of  furlough,,  as  regulated  by 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

Advances  from  the  Fund  cannot  be  granted  to  any  Subscriber 
coming  home  on  furlough,  while  in  the  receipt  of  India  allowances ; 
but  he  will  be  intitled  to  relief  from  the  Fund,  during  the  full 
period  of  such  allowances  being  at  English  rate. 

March,  1811.  T.W.RUNDALL, 

Madras  Military  Fund  Office,  ^  Secretary^ 

No.  10,  Albion-Street,  Blackfriars, 
and  East  India-House* 
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J.  N  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  very  important  ques- 
tion, "  affecting  so  great  a  quantity  of  interest/'  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  state  of  literary  property  previous  to  the 
year  1709.  From  the  first  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  into 
England,  until  that  period,  there  had  been  no  legislative  enactment 
on  the  subject ;  but  it  had  been  always  understood  and  acted  upon; 
that  the  copyright  of  every  author  or  proprietor  was  vested  in  him 
in  perpetuity >  As  the  booksellers  and  printers  were,  in  former 
times,  almbst  all  members  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1556,  by  charter;  a  plan  was  devised,  for  the 
general  benefit  and  convenience,  of  "keeping  a  register  at  their  Hall^ 
in  which  was  entered  the  title  of  every  book,  when  first  published, 
with  the  name  of  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  and  also  the 
transfers  of  copyright,  which  were  from  time  to  time  made.  By 
the  bye  laws  of  the  Compaxiy,  severe  fines  were. levied  on  any  of 
th^  members  acting  in  violation  of  these  rights.  In  1684,  King 
Charles  II.  granted  a  new  charter  to  that  Company,  of  which  the 
S7th  clause  is  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  divers  brethren  and  members  of  the  said  Company 
of  master,  and  keepers  or  wardens,  and  commonalty,  of  the  myste- 
ry or  art  of  Stationers  of  the  City  of  London,  have  great  part  of 
their  estates  in  books  and  copies,  and  for  the  space  o^one  hundred 
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years  and  upwards  now  last  past,  and  constantly  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  have  had  a  public  register  kept  in  their  common  hall 
for  the  entry  and  description  of  books  and  copies  (not  granted 
by  our  letters  patents  or  any  of  our  royal  predecessors)  regarding 
their  being  printed  by  or  for  the  members,  and  brethren,  and  free- 
men, of  the  same  Company  :  We,  therefore,  willing  and  desiring 
to  confirm  and  establish  every  brother,  and  member,  and  freeman, 
of  the  said  Company,  in  their  just  rights  and  properties,  do  well 
approve  of  the  foresaid  register ;  and  of  our  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  we  for  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, do  give  and  grant  by  these  letters  patents  to  the  foresaid 
master,  and  -keepers' or  wardens,  and  commonalty,  of  the  mystery 
or  art  of  Stationers  of  the  City  of  London,  that  every  brother, 
member,  and  freeman,  of  the  same  Company  of  Stationers,  who 
now  is,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  a  brother,  member,  and  freeman,  of 
the  same  Company,  and  shall  be,  and  shall  become  a  proprietor 
of  any  book  or  copy,  either  by  gift  or  purchase  from  the  author^ 
or  afterwards  from  such  other  person,  who  has  or  shall  have  the 
right  and  power  of  giving,  granting,  or  selling,  of  the  same,  and 
shall  duly  enter  the  same  book  or  copy  in  the  said  register  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  to  hitn,  or  to  them,  as  his  or  their  copy 
or  copies,  that  then  such  person  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  sole  right, 
power,  privilege,  and  authority,  of  printing  such  book  or  copy^^ 
as  in  that  case  has  been  usual  heretofore,  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  strictly  forbidding,  prohibiting,  and 
commanding,  all  our  subjects,  and  of  our  heirs  and  successors,  that 
they,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  hereafter  do  not  print,  or  cause 
to  be  printed,  any  book  or  copy,  or  part  of  aay  book  or  copy,  nor 
import,  or  cause  to  be  imported,  nor  sew,  bind,  sell,  or  expose  to 
sate,  any  book  or  copy,  or  the  part  of  any  book  or  copy,  printed 
contrary  to  these'our  letters  patents/* 

By  the  ^nd  of  William  and  Mary  this  charter  was  repealed,  in 
Common^  with  a  number  of  others,  on  account  of  some  arbitrary 
regulations  materially  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Be- 
tween that  time  (I691)  and  tlie  year  1709;  the  proprietors  of  books 
appear  to  have*  been  very  much  annoyed  and  injured  by  the  frequent 
invasion  of  their  copyrights.  They  applied  to  Parliament,  in  1703 
and  1709,  for  an  Act  to  protect  their  property  from  such  viola- 

Vol.  II.  Pam.  {  No./V.  Z 
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tion;  but  did  not  succeed  until  the  year  1709;  when  the  Act  wai 
passed,  upon  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  the  Universities  and  other 
public  libraries  have  grounded  tlie  claim^  which  has  recently  been 
decided  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  be  well  founded.  The 
reasons  of  the  booksellers  for  desiring  an  Act,  in  which  a  new 
security  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  were 
stated  in  one  of  their  cases  as  follow :  '^  By  common  law  a  book- 
seller can  recover  no  more  costs  than  he  can  prove  damage ;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  prove  the  tenth,  nor,  perhaps,  the  huu* 
dredth  part  of  the  damage  he  suffers ;  because  one  thousand  counter- 
feit copies  may  be  dispersed  into  as  many  different  hands  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  he  not  be  able  to  prove  the  sale  of  ten.  Besides, 
the  defendant  is  always  a  pauper,  and  so  he  must  lose  his  costs 
of  suit.  No  man  of  substance  has  been  known  to  offend  in  this 
particular,  nor  wijl  any  ever  appear  in  it ;  therefore,  the  only  re- 
medy, by  the  common  law,  is  to  confine  a  beggar  to  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench,  or  Fleet :  and  there  he  will  continue  the  evil 
practice  with  impunity.  We,  therefore,  pray  that  confiscation 
oj  counterfeit  copies  be  one  of  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on 
offenders." 

After  this  preliminary  statement,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  b 
summary  of  the  preamble  and  different  clauses  of  this  Act,  con- 
necting them  with  the  two  subsequent  statutes,  and  stating  the  con- 
struction which  has  always  been  put  upon  them,  from  that  day  to 
this,  by  all  the  parties  interested,  and  the  reasons  which  appear  to 
justify  such  construction. 

The  title  of  the  Act  is,  '^  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  by  vesting  the  copies  of  printed  books  in  the  authors  or 
purchasers  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned/' 
The  preamble  states :  ^^  Whereas  printers,  booksellers,  and  other 
persons,  have  of  late  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of  printings 
reprinting,  and  publishing,  or  causing  to  be  printed,  reprinted,  and 
published,  books,  and  other  writings,  ^without  the  consent  of  the 
authors  or  proprietors  of  such  books  and  writings,  to  their  very 
great  detriment,  and,  too  often,  to  the  ruin  of  them  and  their 
families :  for  preventing,  therefore,  such  practices  for  the  future, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  learned  men  to  compose  and  writt 
usefiU  books,  be  it  enacted/' See. 
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Sect.  1.  From  the  10th  of  April,  1710,  the  BUthor  or  proprie- 
tor of  auy  book  already  printed,  shall  have  sole  right  of  printing 
such  book  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years ;  and  the  author  or 
proprietor  of  any  book  not  printed  or  published,  shall  have  sole 
liberty  of  printing  such  book  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  from 
the  day  of  publication.  If  any  other  bookseller,  printer,  &c. 
shall  print  or  reprint  such  books  without  consent'  of  proprietor, 
or  shall  sell,  publish,  8cc.  such  books,  without  such  consent,  they 
shall  forfeit  such  books,  and  farther  shall  forfeit  one  penny  for 
every  sheet  found  in  his  custody ;  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  Queen, 
the  other  to  any  person  suing  for  the  same.  By  the  Act  of  41 
Geo.  III.  this  forfeiture  is  increased  to  three-pence  for  every 
sheet* 

Sect.  2.  In  order  to  prevent  persons  from  ignorancie  offending 
against  the  Act,  and  to  ascertain  the  property,  and  the  consent  of  the 
proprietors  to  the  printing,  &c.  of  books,  from  time  to  time,  no- 
thing in  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to  subject  any  person  to  the 
above  penalties,  unless  the  copy  of  the  book  shall  have  been  entered, 
BEFORE  PUBLICATION,  in  the  register  book  of  the  Stationers* 
Company,  in  such  manner  as  hath  been  usual;  the  register  book 
to  be  kept  at  the  Hall ;  for  every  entry,  sixpence  to  be  paid ;  such 
register  book  to  be  always  open  for  inspection,  without  fee  or 
reward;  for  certificates  of  entry,  the  clerk  to  be  paid  sixpence. 
By  the  15  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  53.  the  Universities  have  copy-right 
given  them  in  perpetuity,  and  have  the  same  penalties  for  the  in- 
fringement of  their  copyrights,  as  other  proprietors  ;  but  by  Sect. 
4.  no  penalties  can  be  recovered,  unless  the  entry  be  made  in  the 
Stationers'  Hall  register,  in  such  manner  as  hath  been  usual. 

Sect.  3.  If  the  clerk  of  the  Stationers'  Company  refuse  or  neg- 
lect J;6  register,  he  forfeits  to  the  proprietor  twenty  pounds,  who 
shall,  by  an  advertisement  in  the  gazette,  have  the  like  benefit  as 
if  such  entry^,  8lc.  had  been  made. 

Sect.  4.  This  clause,  giving  a  power  to  certain  personages  to 
regulate  the  price  of  books,  having  been  repealed  by  the  2nd  of 
Geo.  li.  cap.  36.  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  it. 

Sect.  5.  Provided  always^  that  nine  copies  of  each  book  or 
books,  upon  the  best  paper,  that  from  and  after  the  10th  of  April, 
1710,  shall  he  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  or  reprinted  and 
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published  with  additions,  shall,  by  the  printer  or  printei*s  thereof^ 
be  delivered  to  the  warehouse -keeper  of  the  said  Company  of  S^a- 
tionersy  for  the  time  being,  at  the  Hall  of  the  said  Company, 
BEFORE  SUCH  PUBLICATION  MADE,  for  the  use  of  the  Royal 
library,  and  eight  others  there  mentioned ;  which  said  warehouse- 
keeper  is  required,  within  ten  days  after  demand  by  the  keepers  of 
the  respective- libraries,  to  deliver  the  copy  to  them  for  the  use  of 
the  aforesaid  libraries :  and  if  any  proprietor,  bookseller^  or  printer^ 
or  the  said  warehouse-keeper  of  the  said  Company  of  Stationers, 
shall  not  observe  the  direction  of  this  Act  therein,  that  then  he  ind 
they  so  making  default,  in  not  delivering  tlie  said  printed  copies 
as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every  copy  not  so  deli* 
vered,  as  also  the  value  of  the  said  printed  copy  not  so  delivered^ 
to  be  recovered  by  the  said  libraries  with  full  costs  of  suit. 

The  15th  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  53,  sect.  6.  recapitulates  this  clause^ 
and  states,  that  ^^  Whereas  the  said  provision  has  not  proved 
effectual,  but  the  same  hath  been  eluded  by  the  entry  only  of 
the  title  to  a  single  volumey  or  of  some  part  of  such  book^or 
books,  so  printed  and  published,  or  reprinted  and  republished 
as  aforesaidy  be  it  enacted,  That  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  in  the  said  act  mentioned,  for  or 
by  reason  of  the  printing,  &c.  without  the  consent  mentioned  in 
the  said  Act,  unless  tfie  title  to  the  copy  of  the  wlwle  of  such  book, 
and  every  volume  thereof,  be  entered,  in  manner  di|*ected  by  the 
said  Act,  in  the  register  book  of  the  Conoipany  of  Statiotiers;  and 
unless  nine  such  copies  of  the  whole  of  such  book  or  books,  and 
every  volume  thereof,  printed  and  published,  or  reprinted  or  re- 
published as  therein  mentioned,  shall  be  actually  delivered  to  the , 
warehouse-keeper  of  the  said  Company,  as  therein  directed,  for 
the  several  uses  of  the  several  libraries  in  the  said  Act  mentioned.*' 
'  The  41  Geo.  III.  cap.  107.  Sect.  6.  enacts,  ^^  That  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  addition  to  the  nine  copies  now 
required  \by  la,w  to  be  delivered  to  the  warehouse^keeper  of  the  said 
Company  of  Stationers  of  each  and  every  book  or  books,  which 
shall  be  entered  in  the  register  book  of  the  said  Company,  two 
other  copies  shall  be  in  like  manner  delivered  for  the  use  of  Tri- 
nity College,  and  the  King's  Inns  Society's  Libraries,  Dublin,  bj 
the  printer   of  all  and   every  such  books  as  shall   hereafter  fo^ 
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printed  and  published,  and  the  title  to  the  copyright  whereof  shall 
be  entered  in  the  said  register  book  of  the  said  Company;  and 
that  the  said  College  and  Society  shall  have  the  same  remedies  for 
enforcing  the  delivery,"  &c. 

Sect.  6.  Penalties  incurred  by  persons  in  Scotland,  shall  be 
recoverable  by  action  before  the  Court  of  Session. 

Sect.  7*  The  importation  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  printed 
nbroad,  or  foreign  books  in  any  language,  not  prohibited  by  this 
Act. 

Sect.  8.  In  any  action  brought  against  any  person  for  doing 
any  thing  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  defendant  may  plead  the  Gene- 
ral Issue,  8cc. 

Sect.  9«  The  right  of  the  Universities,  or  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons, to  the  printing  or  reprinting  any  book  or  copy  already  printed, 
or  hereafter  to  be  printed ;  neither  prejudiced  nor  confirmed. 

Sect.  10.     All  actions  must  be  brought  within  three  months. 

Sect.  11,  After  the  first  fourteen  years,  if  the  author  be  living, 
the  copy-right  shall  return  to  him  for  another  term  of  fourteen 
years. 

From  the  preceding  statement  it  will  clearly  appear : 

1.  That  the.  Act  of  Ann  was  brought  in  at  the  instigation  of  the 
booksellers. 

2.  That  it  gave  them  the  means  of  obtaining  a  new  and  addi* 
tional  security  for  the  preservation  of  their  property,  to  what  they 
bad  by  the  common  law  :  and  that,  in  return  for  this,  they  agreed 
to  give  nine  copies  of  all  such  books  as  they  conceived  it  advisable 
to  protect  in  diat  manner. 

3.  That  the  registering  the  copy,  and  the  delivery  of  the  nine 
books,  being  both  required  to  be  made  before  the  publication ; 
and  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  Stationefs'  Company  being  made 
eqi^ally  liable  to  the  penalty,  for  non-delivery  of  the  books,  with 
the  printer  and  bookseller,  appears  to  show  that  the  penalty  could 
not  apply  to  the  non-delivery  of  books  not  entered.,  The  process 
being  clearly  as  follows : 

1.  The  entry  in  Stationers'  Hall  register. 
Q.  The  delivery  of  the  nine  copies,  at  the  time  of  such 
entry,  by  the  printer  to  the  warehouse-keeper. 
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3.  The  demand  made^  by  the  several  keepers  of  the  libra- 
ries^ of  the  books  from  the  warehouse-keeper. 

4.  The  delivery,  within  ten  days,  after  such  demand,  by 
the  warehouse-keeper. 

For  the  non-compliance  with  the  second  and  fourth  steps  of  this 
process,  the  Act  attaches  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  besides  the 
value  of  the  book  and  the  costs  of  suit. 

4.  That  in  the  whole  body  of  that,  and  of  the  two  subsequent 
statutes,  not  one  word  is  said  of  the  advancement  of  learning 
being  the  object  to  be  effected  by  giving  such  copies ;  nor  of  any 
right  that  the  said  public  libraries  have  to  them.  If  it  had  been 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  tliat  eveby  new  book,  and  evert 
new  edition  with  additions,  should  be  delivered,  it  would  have 
been  the  natural  and  easy  way  to  effect  it^  to  attach  the  penalty 
to  the  neglect  of  registration :  as,  by  reference  to  this  register, 
these  bodies  could  at  all  times  know  what  books  were  actually  pub- 
lished, and  ascertain  if  any  printer  or  bookseller  had  deprived  them 
of  their  right. 

5.  That  the  clause  in  the  15  th  of  Geo.  III.  reciting  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  of  Ann  bad  not  proved  effectual^  but  had  been 
eluded,  by  the  entry  only  of  the  title,  to  a  single  volume,  or  some 
part,  was  merely  intended  to  check  a  practice  which  had  become 
prevalent,  for  publishers  of  works  in  numbers  or  volumes  (such  as 
Rapin's  England,  Biographia  Britannioa,  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia, 
Universal  History,  &c.)  to  enter  the  title,  and  deliver  only  the  first 
number  or  volume;  thereby  seeking  to  acquire  a  right  to  the 
penalties,  without  complying  with  the  previous  condition^ 

'  Had  the  public  libraries  ever  nnderstood  the  clause  in  tlie  sense  now  con- 
tended foY,  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  experience  of  nearly  seventy 
years  had  not  taught  them  the  means  of  rendering  it  somewhat  more  effectual. 
It  deserves  remark,  that  in  the  15th  Geo.  III.  cap.  53.  securing  to  the  UAiversitie^ 
and  Colleges  tlieir  right  to  all  tlieir  copies  in  perpetuity,  (which  the  book* 
sellers  had  only  a  little  before  lost,  by  a  decision  of  the  house  of  Lords,)  these 
bodies  are  merely  required  to  register  their  copies,  without  delivering  the  nine 
books,  in  order  to  intitle  them  to  the  same  penalties  as  other  proprietors  of  books. 
This  would  indicate  that  they  had  considered  it  merely  a  useless  form,  entirely 
optional;  otherwiie,  it  does  seem  rather  extraordinary,  and  imfiur,  that  after 
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6.  That  the  Sect.  6.  of  cap.  107. 41  Geo  III.  intiding  the  two 
Irish  libraries  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  other  nine  libraries, 
completely  recognbes  the  exposition  here  given. 

It  may  be  said,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  detail  upon  a  point 
^hich  a  Court  of  Justice  has  already  decided  upon  ;  and  decided 
contrary  to  the  view  here  sought  to  be  established  ?  The  author 
conceives  it  of  the  greatest  use,  at  a  moment  when  the  Legislature 
is  called  upon  to  consider,  whether  it  be  politic,  just,  or  expedient^ 
to  confirm  this  decision.  He  was  not  a  hearer  of  the  arguments 
upon  the  trial :  perhaps  the  points  here  dwelt  upon  have  been  all 
stated,  and  with  much  more  ability  than  he  can  pretend  to  possess: 
but  the  deductions  and  inferences  >^ere  made,  are,  he  humbly  con«< 
ceives,  those  of  common  sense,  although  they  may  not  be  of  law^ 
With  every  respect  for  the  great  talents  and  profound  legal  ac* 
quirements  of  the  Judges  who  decided  this  question,  he  cannot 
banish  from  his  mind,  that,  upon  a  point  in  the  same  statute,  which 
appears  to  be  as  clearly  expressed  as  words  can  express  any  thing, 
(namely.  Whether  an  author's  perpetuity  of  copyright  was  abridged 
by  the  Act?)  the  bench  of  that  day  were  equally  divided;  and  that 
the  construction,  which  was  afterwards  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  kingdom  to  be  erroneous,  was  supported  by  the 
splendid  eloquence  of  the  great  Lord  Mansfield.  Remembering 
this,  and  finding  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  question  will  be  to 
overturn- the  uniform  construction  and  practice  of  a  century,  agreed 
to  by  all  the  parties  interested,  he  has  been  led  to  examine  the 
arguments  of  the  learned  Judges  with  more  than  usual  attention ; 
and  he  cannot  help  fancying  that  he  has  detected  in  them  some 
unwarranted  assumptions.  He  will  merely  confine  himself  to  on6 
of  these,'    as  that  appears  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  learned 


being  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  any  other  proprietors,  they  should  get  rid 
of  the  harden  to  wliich  all  others  were  subject.  They  seem  to  have  rested  saXi^ 
fied  with  their  common  2ator^A(  of  pro^eciion,  as  they  have  never  even  registered 
their  books. 

'  It  may  be  asked,  however,  (with  reference  to  part  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's 
argnment|}  Whether  it  is  most  consonant^  with  justice,  when  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  in  force  for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  a  clause  doubtfully  ex- 
pressed in  it  has  received  a  uniform  Uterpretation  during  that  period^-when, 
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Judge's  argument;  premisingy  that  the  operation, of  the  late  deci- 
sion will  be  to  intitle  the  nine  libraries  to  a  copy  of  every  new 
book,  and  every  new  edition  with  additions,  whether  entered  in  the 
register  or  not;  and  that  the  warehouse-keeper  will  now  be- 
come next  to  a  non-entity.  The  two  Irish  libraries  are  clearly  not 
intitled  to  any  books  that  are  not  registered^ 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  stated:  *^Tlie  doubt  arises  upon  the 
words,  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid.  Suppose  the  clause 
had  been  only,  that  nine  copies  of  each  Jbook  that  shall  be  printed 
or  published,  or  re-printed  and  published,  «hall  be  delivered  to 
the  warehouse-keeper,  that  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  because  they  never  meant,  I  apprehend,  to  say  that 
nine  copies  q/*  any  book,  which  at  any  time  should  be  printed  or 
re-printed,  should  be  delivered;  but  it  was^  that  nine  copies  of 
every  book  which  should  be  printed  or  re-printed  by  any  persons 
to  whom  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  or  re-printing  is  given  by 
the  first  clause,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  register  or  clerk  of  the 
Company,  for  the  use  of  the  Universities ;  and  as  aforesaid  means, 
that  shall  be  printed  and  published,  not  under  the  restrictions  of 
the  registry,  but  that  shall  be  printed  and  published  by  the  persons 
to  whom  this  right  or  privilege  is  given  by  the  first  section  of  the 
Act ;  and  that  appears  to  me  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^  as  afore- 
said,' instead  of  confining  it,  as  contended  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant, to  printed  and  published,  and  entered  as  aforesaid :  if 
that  had  been  the  object  of  the  Legislature,  it  would  have  said, 
that  nine  copies  of  each  book  which  shall  be  printed  and  published^ 
and  entered  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  for  the  use 
of  the  Universities :  instead  of  which,  it  is  printed  and  published 
as  aforesaid,  which  means  printed  and  published  by  those  to  whom 
the  exclusive  right  of  prilling  and  publishing  is  given  by  the  preced- 
ing section  of  the  Act ;  and  that  appears  to  me  perfectly  clear.' 


y> 


at  the  end  of  it,  a  new  Act  confirms  the  said  interpretation — and  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-six  years  a  third  Act  confirms  it  still  more  strongly — we  ask,  Whether 
is  it  most  consonant  with  justice,  that  the  same  interpretation  should  be  adhered 
to ;  or,  by  setting  two  Acts  of  Parliament  at  variance  with  a  preceding,  that  a 
new  meaning  should  be  given  to  the  original  Act,  which  it  is  barely  poisible  was 
ever  intended? 
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Now  it  may  be  fairly  asked  of  the  learned  Judge,  by  what  other 
persons,  than  those  to  whom  the  Act  has  given  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  or  reprinting,  can  any  new  book,  or  new  edition,  be  printed 
'  or  published?  The  Act  describes  these  to  be,  "  the  author  who  hath 
not  transferred  to  any  other  the  copy  or  copies  of  such  book  or 
books,  share  or  shares  thereof ;"  or  "  the  bookseller  or  booksel- 
lers," "  printer  or  printers ;"  or  "  any  other  person  or  persons  " 
**  who  hath  or  have  purchased  or  acquired  the  copy  or  copies  of 
any  boolc  or  books,  in  order  to  print  or  reprint  the  same."  The 
author  has  revolved  the  subject  in  every  possible  way  ;  but  he  con- 
fesses he  has  been  wholly  unable  to  discover  any  blass  of  books,  or 
description  of  proprietors,  to  whom  the  provisions  of  the  Act  do 
not  apply. — But  enough  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  will 
proceed  to  show,  that  the  Act,  as  now  expounded,  is  totally  at 
variance  with  other  Acts  passed  for  the  protection  of  similar  de- 
scriptions of  property. 

By  the  Act  of  8  Geo.  IE.  cap.  13.  intitled,  '^  An  Act  for  the 
Encouragementof  the  Arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  his- 
torical  and  other  Prints,  by  vesting  the  Properties  thereof  in  the 
Inventors  and  Engravers,  during  the  time  therein  mentioned ;"  the 
proprietors  have  a  right  of  printing  and  reprinting  the  same,  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  publication  (which, 
with  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  is  to  be  engraved  on  the  plate). 
Any  person  copying  and  engraving  such  prints  without  consent, 
forfeits  the  popper-plate,  and  the  whole  of  the  impressions,  to  the 
proprietor ;  besides  five  shillings  for  every  print  found  in  custody. 
There  is  no  condition  whatever  attached  to  these  advantages.  By 
the  3Sth  of  the  7th  Geo.  III.  these  advantages  were  still  further 
extended.  It  is  there  declared,  that  *^  every  person  who  shall 
invent  or  design,  engrave,  etch,  or  work  in  mezzotinto,  &c.  or  shall 
cause  or  procupe  to  be- designed,  engraved,  &c.  any  historical  print 
or  prints,  or  any  print  or  prints  of  -any  portrait y  conversation^ 
landscape,  or  architecture,  map,  chart,  or  plan,  or  any  other  print 
or  prints  whatsoever,  they  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  two  Acts." 
Farther,  the  term  of  copyright  was  extended  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-eight  years  :  and  all  this  still  without  any  condition  required 
of  the  inventor  or  proprietor ;  no  entry  to  be  made,  nor  impres- 
sions to  be  delivered.    Nothing  more  is  required  than  that  he  shall 
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put  his  name^  and  the  date  of  the  publication^  to  the  bottom  of  the 
print. 

Is  not  the  mere  statement  of  these  two  Acts  sufficient  to  show 
the  grievous  injustice  of  the  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learn- 
ingf  explained  as  it  has  now  been  ?  Is  if  not  clear  beyond  dispute^ 
that  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  art  of  engraving  into  {Ing- 
land^  the  booksellers  have  been  the  greatest  patrons  and  encoura* 
gers  of  it  ?  That  the  principal  modern  works  abound  in  historical 
prints,  portraits,  conversations,  landscapes,   architectural  prints, 
maps,  charts,  or  plans ;  hardly  a  work  of  any  importance  being 
now  published^  which  does  not  include  prints  coming  under  some 
one  or  other  of  these  descriptions.     And   is  it  not,  therefore^ 
inconsistent  and  absurd  to  the  last  degree,  that  a  greater  advantage 
should  be  conferred  on  the  professors  of  a  mechanical  art,  than  on 
authors  ?  that  a  right  should  be  given  to  the  proprietor  of  a  single 
print,  without  any  condition,   which  is  clogged   with  a   heavy 
burden  where  a  number  of  prints  form  only  part  of  a  work  ?  As 
in  the  Act  of  Ann,   and  the  subsequent  Acts,  no  mention  is  made 
i^i prints  forming  a  part  of  books,  it  might  be  supposed  that  books 
containing  them  wx>uld  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this 
decision.    ^Are  the  Public  Libraries  willing  to  construe  the  Act  in 
this  manner  ?   '^  No,"  says  the  University  of  Glasgow,  "  these 
costly  publications  are  precisely  those  which  Universities  can  least 
afford  to  purchase ;  but  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  they  stand  in 
the  greatest  need.     The  possession  of  those  magnificent  produc- 
tions of  the  British  press,  in  which  the  refinements  of  elegant  art 
have  been  so  happily  employed  to  adorn  the  noble^st  efforts  of  taste 
and  genius,  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  to  a  University,  in  the  eyes 
of  students  and  of  the  public,  that  dignity  and  respectability  whicJi 
are  so  essential  to  its  real  usefulness.     But,  besides  this  considera- 
tion, which  is  of  no  trifling  magnitude,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered, 
tiiat  various  departments  of  liberal  education  cannot  be  successfully 
conducted  without  a  very  ample  supply  of  books,  which  necessarily 
demand  the  aid  of  accurate  drawing  and  of  correct  engraving ;  not 
for  mere  decoration,  but  for  the  more  important  purpose  of  illus* 
trating  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.     It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
architecture,  antiquities,  geography,  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology, 
botany;  in  short  almost  all  the  branches  of  physical  science. 
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Such  are  the  books  which^  because  otherwUe  they  wbuld  be  unat* 
tainable,  the  University  of  Glasgow  is  most  solicitous  to  obtain/' 

.  The  author  will  only  add  to  this  part  of  the  subject^  that  if  ,the 
practice  of  a  neighbouring  nation^  which  has  always  piqued  itself  on 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  arts^  can  be  supposed  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  force  of  the  argumeuts  here  employed^  it  is  deci- 
dedly in  favor  of  the  construction.  The  law  of  France  is  as  fol« 
lows : 

*'  Tout  citoyen  qui  mettra  au  jour  un  ouvragCi  soit  de'litlerature 
ou  de  gravureSf  dans  quelque  genre  que  ce  soit^  sera  oblig6  d'en 
d^poser  detix  exemplaires  d  la  Biblioth6que  Nationale,  ou  aa 
Cabinet  des  Estampes  de  la  Republique^  dont  il  recevra  un  regu 
aign^  par  le  Biblioth6caire ;  faute  de  qv oi  il  ne  pourra  itre 
admis  en  justice  pour  la  pourmite  des  contrefacteurs*^ 

Changing  two  into  nine,  and  substituting  the  refU  for  the  entry 
at  Stationer's  Hall^  the  meaning  is  precisely  the  same. 

We  turn  to  another  view  of  the  subject^  at  the  present  moment 
by  far  the  most  important.  We  have  seen  what  sort  of  right 
these  public  bodies  have  now  acquired ;  that  it  is  a  right  which 
they  have  never  exercised^  is  undisputed ;  if  it  has  been  evaded^  it 
is  an  evasion  of  which  they  have  been  equally  guilty  with  the 
persons  whom  they  are  now  contending  against.  They  were 
informed,  previous  to  the  trials  that  if  the  .decision  should  be  con- 
trary to  the  previous  constant  practice  and  understanding,  imme- 
diate recourse  would  be  had  to  the  Legislature,  to  place  the  disputed 
point,  for  the  future,  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  The  whole  of  the 
grievance  to  one  party,  and  of  benefit  to  the  other,  \s  prospective; 
consequently  we  are  here,  in  a  certain  degree,  upon  untried  ground: 
but  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  it  can  be  most  clearly,  tliat  the  advantages 
which  the  Act,  as  now  explained,  will  produce,  bear  no  comparison 
to  the  disadvantages,  and  oppression,  under  which  literature  and 
the  arts  would  fall  by  it,  there  is  no  doubt  but  an  enlightened 
Committee  will  report  it  as  their  opinion,  and  the  Legislature  will 
be  equally  ready  to  adopt  it,  that  it  is  expedient  immediately  to  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  things  so  unsatisfactory. 

Independent  of  the  right  which  has  now  been  confirmed  to  them 
by  the  late  decision,  the  advocates  of  the  public  libraries,  but  more 
particularly  the  advocates  of  the  University  of  Cambridge^  which 
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has  taken  the  lead  i^poii  this  occasion^  contend^  that  it  is  expedient 
to  be  enforced^  on  account  of  the  advantages  to  the  cause  of 
learning  which  it  will  produce ;  and,  taking  that  for  granted^  that 
it  is  necessary  to  enforce  it  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
funds  of  the  different  libraries  to  purchase  the  different  works 
M'hich  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  them  from  time  to  time.  ITiese 
gentlemen  proceed  a  little  faster  than  prudence  would  recommend 
to  them  :  they  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  since  books  were  first 
printed  in  England  (now  nearly  350  years),  none  of  them  have  ever 
enjoyed  the  privilege  now  contended  fop/  and  yet  the  cause  of 
learning  has  continued  to  advance,  and  the  libraries  to  increase. 
They  must  be  sensible,  that  the  question,  Whether  the  cause  of 
learning  has  been  benefited  by  the  multiplicity  of  books?  has  been 
one  of  those  ingenious  problems  which  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  literary  men,  in  common  with  that  of.  Whether  the  preference 
is  to  be  given  to  the  civilized  or  savage  state  ?  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  without  producing  conviction  on  either  side.  No  later 
than  1807,  this  very  University  proposed  for  prize  subjects  an 
Essay  and  an  Epigram,  which  sufficiently  indicate  even  their  doubts 
upon  the  subject.  For  the  Essay,  '^  Utrum  Uteris  prosit  librorum 
quanta  nunc  est  editorum  copia?'*  As  Mr.  Christian's  **  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Right  of  the  University  to  a  copy  of  every  new  publica- 
tion," appeared  in  the  same  year,  it  may  bepresutned,  that  the 
arguments  of  the  Essay,  which  was  honored  with  the  medal,  were 
«o  cogent  and  convincing  for  the  affirmative,  that  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor was  instigated  by  them  publicly  to  assert  this  right.  For  the 
Epigram,  the  subject  was  still  more  appropriate,  Msya,  ^l^Xiov 
[uiyoL  xiKOv,  If  this  be  applicable  to  a  great  book,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning  it  is  not  less  so  to  a  great  library.  But,  jesting  apart, 
there  is  nothing  in  such  an  argument  but  begging  the  question. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  position  which  may  not  be  very  difficult 
to  prove,  that  the  cause  of  learning  has  been  as  much  benefited,  and 
science  equally  advanced^  by  persons  who  have  never  been  within 

'  The  Licensing  Act,  which  was  partially  in  operation  for  32  years  from  1669 
to  1694,  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  any  exception  to  this  remark  ;  that 
nirasiire  'was  entirely  directed  against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  Dr.  Bentley'f 
statement  sufficiently  shows  that  it  was  exceedingly  evaded. 
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the  waJIs  of  a  University^  and  consequently  could  never  have  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  its  library.  The  name  of  Henry  Stephens^ 
the  immortal  author  of  the  Th&saurus  Liingitm  GractZy  will  imme- 
diately bring  proof  of  the  first;  and  in  our  own  times,  that  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  of  the  latter.  Besides,  the  privilege  now  con- 
tended for  may  lead  to  what  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of :  if 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Legislature  to  advance  learning  by  forcing 
the  proprietors  of  books  to  give  these  nine  copies,  it  was  certainly 
the  intention  that  they  should  be  preserved.  That  the  contrary  has 
been  the  case  in  all  these  libraries^  is  notorious.  Let  any  man, 
however,  look  at  the  list  of  publications  at  the  end  of  Mr,  Montagu's 
pamphlet,  and  put  it  to  himself,  if  the  cause  of  learning  would  be 
advanced  by  the  preserving  of  such  v\^orks,if  the  libraries  would  not 
be  disgraced  by  the  in  troduction  of  them  ?  It  will  easily  occur  to 
any  one,  how  large  a  proportion  of  modern  publications,  plays, 
novels,  romances,  and  poetry,  constitute.  Such  books  are  rarely 
admitted  into  any  public  library ;  consequently,  the  operation  of 
this  privilege  would  occasion  a  complete  destruction  of  property 
to  the  owner,  without  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  libraries.  But, 
«ay  the  Universities,  we  wdll  only  require  you  to  deliver  what  we 

• 

demand:  as  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  penalty  attaches  to  the 
non-registration  of  a  book,  their  agents  must,  consequently,  have 
the  privilege  of  coming  into  any  man's  house  and  saying,  Sir,  I 
demand  this  t^ook  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  8cc.  Is  it 
proper,  is  it  to  be  tolerated  ;  is  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  En- 
gland, which  equally  protect  every  man's  person  and  property,  that 
such  a  power  should  attach  to  one  body  to  hold  in  terrorem  oVer 
another  ?  Iff  may  also  be  stated,  that  from  the  circumstance  of 
these  different  libraries  being  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  from  the  different  constitutions  of  the  bodies  whose  pro- 
perty they  are,  many  works  which  may  not  be  improper  for  one,  are 
altogether  out  of  place,  or  ridiculous  in  another.  What  advance^ 
ment  of  learning  can  arise  from  putting  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, in  possession  of  Feame's  Essay  6u  the  Learning  of  Contin- 
gent Remainders  f  or  giving  ^ion  College,  (the  library  of  the 
London  Clergy),  a  copy  of  Monro's  Treatise  on  the  Gullet,  or 
Jlees's  Mystery  and  Art  of  Cordwaining  ? 

Contrast  this  ADVANCEMBNT  o/"  learning,  with  the  encou- 
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tLKO'EUEHtr  of  learned  men  to  compose  and  write  useful  books, 
"which  is  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Anne  to  be  its  object. 
Is  not  the  encouragement  there  meant,  that  hy  giving  them  the 
exclusive  privilege,  for  a  certain  time,  of  printing,  publishing,  and 
selling,  thei/  are  to  derive  a  profit^  The  chance  of  obtaining  that 
profit,  particularly  by  the  author  or  proprietor  of  an  expensive 
^ork,  is  by  the  new  operation  of  the  Act  so  much  diminished,  that 
it  must  immediately  strike  every  impartial  observer,  that  the  public 
libraries,  instead  of  being,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  have  been,  the 
encouragers  (in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word  can  be  taken),  are 
converted  into  the  discouragers,  the  task-masters,  and  the 
OPPRESSORS  of  literature.  This  naturally  brings  us  to  the 
last  of  the  considerations  (for  arguments  they  cannot  be  called) 
which  are  adduced  by  their  advocates  for  the  propriety  of  the  en- 
forcement of  this  right,  and  that  is,  the  inadequa&y  of  their  funds. 
To  this  part,  of  the  subject  the  author  really  turns  with  some  pain. 
It  might  have  been  expected,  that  in  endeavouring  to  revive  the 
operation  of  a  statute,  (granting  for  a  moment  that  the  original 
object  of  it  was  as  they  represent,)  which  had  never  been  acted  upon 
at  any  time  since  it  became  a  law,  some  strong  case  would  have 
been  made  out,  of  extreme  poverty  on  one  side^  and  of  avarice  and 
opulence  on  the  other,  tiniting  to  deprive  the  unfortunate,  aggrieved 
party  of  his  just  rights.  But  what  is  the  real  case  f  that  at  the 
head  of  those  contending  for  the  enforcement  of  this  right,  stand 
the/ two  English  Universities,  powerful,  wealthy  and  intrenched  in 
privileges  already  ?  What !  is  it  to  be  believed  that  these  nobly 
endowed  seminaries,  whose  very  origin  and  object  was  the  promo- 
tion of  learning,  should  be  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  oppress- 
ing it  ?  Is  it  to  be  credited,  that  with  the  continually  increasing 
value  of  their  endowments^  they  cannot  set  apart  a  small  portion 
of  their  fun^s  for  the  purchase  of  books?  or,  if  the  fund  already 
set  aside  is  too  small,  that  they  cannot  add  to  it  ?  That  this  claim 
b  made  by  persons  who  are  themselves  monopolists  in  this  com- 
modity against  those  who  have  no  such  privileges,  at  the  expense 
of  creating  a  great  discouragement  to  literature,  when  the  only 
colorable  ground  on  which  their  own  monopoly  can  be  defended 
is  the  encouragement  of  literature,  is  among  the  glaring  features  of 
absurd  injustice  which  this  case  involves.  ^ 
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The  number  of  libraries  M^bich  are  intitled  to  claim  under  the 
Act  of  Anue^  are  nine : 

1.  The  King's  Library,  since  transferred  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum : — of  this  afterwards. 

2.  The  Library  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  commonly  called 
the  Bodleian. 

3.  The  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

4.  5.  6.  7.  The  Libraries  of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen. 

8.  The  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  of  Edinburgh. 

g,  . .^ — ,  Sion  College,  in  London  (or  the  Library  of 

the  London  Clergy.) 

By  the  Act  of  41  Geo.  III.  already  mentioned^  there  were  added 
to  these  nine, 

10.  The  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

11.  The  Library  of  the  Society  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin, 

Let  us  take  these  in  order. 

2  and  3.  The  two  English  Universities  have  the  following  pri- 
vileges ; 

1.  The  copyright  in  M.  works  bequeathed  to,  or  acquired  by 
them,  is  vested  in  them  in  perpetuity,  so  long  as  the  works  are 
printed  at  their  own  presses. 

2.  They  have  (in  common  with  the  King's  printers  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,')  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  Bibles 
and  Prayer  Books ;  and  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  paper  used 
for  them. 

3.  They  have  the  same  privilege  (in  common  with  the  King*s 
printer  in  England)  of  printing  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm. 

4.  They  have  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  paper  used  for 
books  for  the  purposes  of  classical  instruction,  and  all  works  in  the 
kamed  languages,  printed  at  their  presses. 

5.  They  have  500/.  per  annum  paid  to  each  of  them  by  th« 
fiation,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  assist  poor  scholars  and 
fellows  in  printing  their  works. 

'  The  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  printed  in  Scotlaod  aad  Irelaiid  are  not  $X^ 
lowed  to  be  sold  in  England* 
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Let  any  one  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  value  of  the  seconJ  of 
these  privileges  at  the  present  time,  ^yhen  the  demand  for  Bibles, 
occasioned  by  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the   recently-formed  fiible  Societies,  has  been 
such,  tliat  the  various  presses  employed  have  been  insufficient  to 
meet  it.     We  may  fairly  ask,  Is  there  no  profit  attending  the  sale 
of  these  immense  editions  ?     And,  supposing  it  to  be  very  mode- 
rate, we  may  further  ask.  To  what  purposes  is  it  devoted  ?     These 
questions  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  established  English  Version  of  the .  Scriptures  was  not  the 
work  of  either  or  both  the  Universities,  but  the  production  of  a 
number  of  learned  men,  selected  by  the  Sovereign,  and  paid  for 
their  labors  by  the  Nation,       Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  this 
is  the  only  Protestant  country  in  Europe  where  the  printing  of 
Bibles  is  a  monopoly :    and  what  the  effect  of  tliis  monopoly 
has  .been,  until  lately,  may  be  learned  from   the  ingenious  Speech 
of  Bishop  Shipley,  lately  republished  by  Mr.  Basil  Montagu ;  for 
which,  by  the  way,  the  booksellers  must  feel  very  much  obliged  to 
him.     As  the  monopolies  are  no  longer  in  their  hands,  but  in  those 
of  their  antagonists,  perhaps  his  powerful  arguments  may  produce 
the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  share  a  portion  of  their  advantages 
with  the  booksellers,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Nation  and  the 
Government  are  now  calling  on  the  East  India  Company  to  give 
up  a  portion  of  theirs  to  the  public.     But  to  return  from  this 
di^rression. 

In  addition  to  those  great  privileges,  which  these  learaed  bodies 
will  not  deny  were  given  them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  mor6 
powerfully  the  cause  of  learning,  and  not^br  their  own  private  ad- 
vantagey  both  Universities  raise  a  very  considerable  sum  annually^ 
by  taxation  on  their  own  members,  and  contributiofis,  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  for  their  public  library.  At 
Oxford,  this  fund  has  been,  for  the  last  three  3'ears,  much  on  the 
increase.  By  the  accounts  which  are  annually  printed,  it  appears, 
that  diiring  the  years  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  nearly  2000/.  were 
collected ;  of  which  there  actually  remained  undisposed  of,  on  the 
15th  of  December  last,  1303/.  125.  Qd.  Tlie  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  Sister  University  are  conducted  with  a  little  more  mystery ;  we 
are  consequently  unable  to  give  the  amount  of  their  fund  and  ex- 
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penditare  so  exactly :  but  that  it  is  cbD9iderable^  no  one  can  doubt/ 
On  examination  of  the  books  purchased  for  the  Bodleian  Library, 
it  does  not  appear  that^  in  any  one  year^  more  than  100/.  was.at  any 
time  expended  for  modern  books. 

4,  5,  6,  7,  and  10.  The  four  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  Tri^ 
nity  College^  Publin,  have  the  same  advantage  as  to  the  perpetuity 
of  their  copyrights,  which  the  English  Universities  have. — (The 
printing  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  in  both  these  kingdoms,  ap-* 
peafs  to  be  exclusively  the  right  of  the  King's  printer ;  for  what 
reason,  the  author  knows  not.) — ^They  have  als^  an  exemption  from 
the  duty  on  paper,  on  all  works  of  classical .  instruction, .  and  in  the 
learned  langusig^,  printed  at  their  presses.-^The  Scotch  Universi- 
ties nev^  appear  to  have  made  use  of  this  privilege  in  the  manner  that 
Oxford  and  Ca#nbridge  have  done ;  but,  by  naming  some  individual 
printer  to  the  University y  have  communicated  to  him  the  advantage 
derived  from  it.  . 

That  i^l  these  have  funds  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
is  certain.  Some  ojf  them  may  be  moderate ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
collected, that  they  may  at  all  times  be  augmented  to  the  necessary 
amount,  by  ^  moderate  taxation  on  the  members  and  students.  In 
some  of  the  Scotch  Universities^  llie  number  of  students  (partis 


'  ^  late  remarkable  instance  of  the  anxiety  of  the  most  richly  endotvecl  Col- 
lege of  this  University,  for  the  udvancement  qf  learning,  and  its  consideration  for 
the  pockets  of  poor  scholars  (of  whom  Professor  Christian  speaks  so  movingly) 
deserves  to  be  made  public.  It  is  well  known  that  the  College  in  question,  some 
time  since,  purchased,  at  an  extremely  moderate  piice,  the  library  of  books  and 
MSS.  Qfk  late  eminent  Greek  scholar,  one.  of  their  greatest  ornaments.  Two 
members  of  their  body  were  appointed  to  select  a  volume  of  critical .  observar 
tions  from  his  MSS.;  which,  when  prepared,  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  th« 
College.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  volume  would  have  b^en  pub- 
lished at  suck  a-priee,  as,  With  the  iame  of  the  authot,  wonM  have  tempted  th« 
poorest  scholar  in  the  kingaom  to  buy  it.  What  induced  the  higher  powers  to 
adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct,  we  know  not :  but  this  we  know,  that  by  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  competition  which  is  so  easily  excited  among  the  trade  for 
the  work  of  a  celebrated  author,  they  obtained  such  a  price  from  a  London 
bookseiier  for  the  impression,  as  not  only  indemnified  all  their  expenses  on  that 
head,  bat  reduced  tiie  cost  of  their  origiml  purchase  to  nothing.  The  bookseUer, 
however,  appears  to  have  smarted  for  his  liberality ;  for,  being  obliged,  in  justice 
to  himself,  to  put  an  exceedingly  high  price  upon  xthe  book,  he  begins,  we  are 
afraid,  to  6nd  it  hang  rather  heavy  on  his  hands.'^-^-Has  this  College  sent  thi 
eleven  copies  to  the  public  libnuies? 
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cularly  ^t  Glasgow)  has  increased  very  much  of  late  years.      By  a 
small  addition  to  the  fine  on  matriculation^  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  the  library/  sufficient  funds  may  be  raised  for  the 
purchase  of  all  books  of  importance,  without  calling  upon  the  Le^* 
gislature  to  sanction  the  plunder  of  private  property,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  these  learned  bodies  ^'  that  high  rank  in  public 
estimation ;"  ^*  that  dignity  and  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  stu- 
dents, and  of  the  public,  which  are  so  essential  to  their  real  useful- 
ness."   What!  is  it  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  that  we  hear 
8uch  language  i  from  that  University  which  has  been  dignified  by 
^be  number  of  men  of  genius  and  talent,  who  have^  from  time  to 
time  shed  lustre  on  it  by  their  professional  labors  and  their  valuable 
works?  that  has  to  boast^t}f  a  Simson,  a  Moor,  an  Adam  Smith, 
a  Reid,  a  Ferguson,  a  Millar,  and  a  Young  i    If  an  extensive  li- 
brary, so  extensive  as  even  to  embrace  the  most  trifling  pamphlet 
of  the  day,  is  so  necessary  to  the  dignity  and  rank  of  a  University, 
how  hiuch  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  this  discovery  was  not  made 
sooner!     What  have  not  the  public  lost  by  it!     Yet,  in  the  teeth 
of  all  this  fine  declamation,  unfortunately  stare  us  in  the  face  the 
facts,  that,  fiot  withstanding  ''  the  flagrant  invasion  of  these  privi- 
leges,'' by  those  rogues  the  booksellers,  the  cause  of  learning  and 
science  has  not  declined;  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  every 
other  University,  which  has  had  the  wisdom  and  the  good  fortune 
to  call  eminent  abilities  to  the  professorial  chairs,  has   florished, 
and  will  continue  to  iloridi^  although  there  were  not  a  dozen  books 
in  their  pubUc  library. 

8.  The  Library  of  Sion  College,  belonging  to  the  London 
Clergy. 

9.  The  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh. 
10.  The  Library  of  the  Society  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 


'  TfiU  has  actually  been  done  at  Edinburgh.  At  Glasgow,  where  there  af e  at 
this  moment  about  1200  students,  (700  togatif  and  500  non  togati,)  the  ftu^ds  fer 
the  siipport  of  the  Uniyersity  library  are  very  small,  and  the  subscriptions  volun- 
tary. But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  tliat  as  in  the  English  Universities  each 
College  has  a  library  of  its  own,  to  Uie  support  of  which  every  member  contri- 
butes) so  at  Glasgow  each  ^lass  has  its  peculiar  library,  which  is  kept  up  by  the 
contributions  of  the  students  attached  Jto  it.  Here  is  sometliing  at  least  for  ^*  real 
i^sefulness,"  if  not  for  *'  high  rank,  dignity  and  respectability/' 
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Each  of  these  libraries  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  its 
own  members.  The  funds  of  Sion  College  are  very  small ;  of 
that  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  considerable,  but  uncertain,  being 
derived .  from  a  moiety  of  the  fine  of  200/.  paid  by  each  person 
proposing  himself  for  admission ;  and  of  that  of  the  King's  Inns 
Society,  considerable^  and.  probably  raised  in  aisiniilar  way  to  those 
of  the  Advocates. 

The  only  library  yet  untouched,  is  that  of  the  King,  which  His 
Majesty,  with  his  characteristic  munificence,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  reign  transferred  to  the  British  Museum*  That  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  National  Public  Library;  supported  by 
public  funds,  endowed  with  no  peculiar  privileges,  and  of  more 
real  use  and  advantage  from  the  fa'cility  ot^  access,  than  all  the  others 
put  together.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  the  others^  although 
called /?mW«c-  libraiieSy  are,  strictly  speaking,  as  much  private  pro- 
perty, and  as  much  destined  for  the  exclusive  me  '  of  the  bodies  to 
which  they  belong,  as  the  libraiies  of  His  Grace  of  Devonshire, 
or  of  the  Earl  Spencer,  belong  to  those  noblemen.  It  may  be 
added,  that  since  the  Act  of  Ann,  many  other  public  libraries  have 
started  up,  some  of  them  much  more  open  and  accessible  to  public 
use  than  those  which  now  cliaim  the  right.  Among  these  maybe 
named,  the  RadclifFe  Library  at  Oxford ;  the  Chetham  Library  at 
"Manchester ;  the  Library  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  at  Edin- 
burgh; the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Institution,  of  the  London 
Institution,  (both  large  and  excellent);  and  of  the  Surrey  and  the 
Russell  Institutions,  in  London  ;  the  Library  of  the  Athenaeum,  at 
Liverpool ;  the  City  Library,  at  Bristol ;  the  Library  at  Birming^ 
ham,  8cc.  Upon  the  same  principle  on  which  the  10  bodies  men* 
tioned  in  the  Act  claim,  all  the  libraries  just  mentioned  might  claim 
copies  of  every  new  book.  Yet  no  Legislator  has  yet  thought 
proper  to  move,  that  they  should  be  included  in  the  Act  *. 

'  See  '^  An  Address  to  the  Parliament  on  the  Claims  of  Authors,  &c.  by  a 
Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,'*  page  34,  for  an  account  of  the  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  even  to  its  own  niembers. 

*  It  is  a  fact  which  deserves  mention,  that  in  France,  before  the  Revolution, 
and  probably  to  this  day,  every  city  or  principal  town,  amounting  altogether  to 
between  two  and'  throe  hundred,  had  its  public  library,  and  that  the  author  or 
publisher  of  a  valuablef  •  work  might  confidently  rely  on  the  greater  nunber  of 
them  purchasing  it*    These  were  true  eneouragert  (^lU&raiure, 
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It  may  be  fairly  asked  of  these  bodies^  supposing  the  Legisla- 
ture were  to  confirm  this  right  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  what  way 
would  they  think  it  proper  to  employ  the  funds  which  they  actu- 
ally raise  i  Hear  the  answer  of  the  University  of  Glasgow :  **Th€ 
law  places  in  their  libraries  every  work  in  literature  and  science, 
which  the  press  of  an  enlightened  nation  can  supply ;  and  thereby 
leaves  their  library  funds  free  for  the  purchase  oftlie  most  valuable 
foreign  publications" 

Is  this  the  encouragement  to  British  Literature,  which  we  mi^lit 
hope  to  receive  from  a  British  University?  or  is  it  to  be  believed, 
that  those  who  are  expected,  above  all  others,  to  set  an  example, 
should  propose  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the  English  booksellers,  to 
put  into  those  of  the  French  or  German  i  *^  Oh!  shame,  where 
is  thy  blush  ?'' 


On  the  last  part  of  the  subject,  which  has  not  been  yet  touched 
upon,  namely,  the  injurious  operation  of  the  Act,  as  now  con- 
strued, to  Literature,  to  the  Arts,  and  to  the  Revenue  of  the  coun- 
try, a  very  few  observations  will  suffice.  (The  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons,  have  examined  evidence-  on 
the  subject,  which  has  been  miserably  deficient  indeed,  if  it  has 
not  proved  how  very  fallacious  the  language,  and  the  arguments, 
of  men  so  misinformed  and  prejudiced  on  the  subject,  as  Mr. 
Chrbtiau,  Mr.  Montagu,  the  Cambridge  gentleman,  and  the 
Glasgow  Memorialist.)  The  effect  on  all  these  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  propositions,  the  truth  of ,  which  may  be  easily  demonstrated, 
indeed  is  next  to  self-evident. 

Previously  we  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  ask  a  question, 
and  to  make  a  few  additional  observations,  not  immediately  coming 
tinder  any  of  the  preceding  heads.  The  question  is,  What  rela- 
tion does  subsist,  or  ever  has  subsisted,  between  the  Universities 
and  the  Booksellers,  which  should  intitle  the  Universities  to  demand, 
the  Legislature  to  authorize,  and  the  Booksellers  to  submit,  to  a 
tax,  of  which  there  is  no  precedent  in  this  or  any  other  country  ? 
That  one  body  of  men,  besides  paying  their  share  (rf*  the  taxes  and 
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public  burdens^  including  the  tax  on  their  profits,  to  the  govern- 
ment^ should  be  called  on  to  pay  to  eleven  other  bodies  a  .  tax  of 
9everal  thousands  a  year,  is,  indeed,  a  claim  so  extraordinary,  that 
if  a  parliament  were  to  sanction  it,  we  might  say^  that  a  parliament' 
was  indeed  omnipotent^  but,  at  the  same  time  might  reasonably  en* 
tertain  something  of*the  kind  of  feeling  which  dictated  Mr.  Ben* 
net's  answer  to  Dr.  Bentley,  ^^  that  he  knew  not  what  right  tlie 
parliament  had  to  give  away  any  man's  property."  Let  it  be  recol* 
lected  too,  as  has  b^en  already  stated,  that  the  bodies  claiming 
this  tax,  are  precisely  those  by  whom  the  booksellers  are  most  in- 
jured, without Jtbe  least  return  of  benefit;  that  at  a  time  when 
Kingj  patents^  and  monopdiies,  are  nearly  at  an  end  in  all  other 
branches  of  connmerce,  they  hold,  in  common  with  the  King's 
printers,  the  monopoly  of  by  far  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  the 
printing  and  bookselling  business,  to  the  great  injury  of  th^  book- 
sellers, and  to  ihc  considerable  diminution  of  the  revenue.  Sup- 
posing, for  a  moment,  that  an  Act  should '  be  passed,  that  eVery 
clothier  should  give  1 1  yards  of  every  piece  of  cloth  he  manufac- 
tured to  the  public  libraries,  would  it  not  be  considered  an  enor- 
mous hardship  ?  would  it  not  raise  the  price  of  cloth  materially  ? 
as  the  clothier  would  naturally  add  the  price  of  these  1 1  yardB  to 
die  cost  of  the  whole  piece,  and  put  a  price  on  it  accordingly. — 
The  comparison  may  seem  ludicrous,  blit  it  is  not  less  just ;  for 
there  is  as  much  relation  between  the  public  libraries  and  a  cloth- 
ier, as  there  is  between  them  and  a  ^bookseller ;  but  with  this -un- 
fortunate difference,^  that  the  tax  in  the  one  case  would  be  laid  on 
an  article  for  which  the  demand  is  certain ;  f»ud  in  the  other,  on 
that  which  the  proprietor  is  not  sure  will  ever  return  him  half  the 
money  he  has  expended  on  it. 

What  the  actual  amoimt  of  the  tax  may  be,  if  levied  to  the  ful- 
lest extent,  is  extremely  uncertain.  If  it  is  to  include  newspapers, 
which,  under  the  denomination  of  othef  writings  in  the  Act,  may 
be  understood,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  rating  it  too  high,  (with  the 
Cambridge  gentleman),  at  10,000/.  per  annum. 

Some  of  the  effects  which  may  be  fairly  anticipated  firom  the 
operation  of  tW  tax  are  here  stated. 

1.  That  the  bookselling  business  being  more  than  any  other  a 
business  of  speculation  ;  the  expenses  of  paper,  printing,  engraving, 
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Sec.  being  now  so  heavy^  and  the  hazard  of  loss  on  all  publications 
so  much  increased  from  the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  war  with 
i^meiica,  in  particular,  having  greatly  diminished  the  number  of 
purchasers,  any  addition  will  have  the  effect  of  deterring  from  the 
undertaking  of  works.  On  works  with  prints,  and  of  small  Im- 
pression, it  must  operate  decidedly.  Consequently,  here  will  be 
a  diminution  of  the  revenue  from  the  diminished  consumption  of 
paper,  and  a  material  reduction  of  employment  for  printers,  and 
all  classes  of  artists  connected  with  the  publication  of  books. 

2.  lliat  the  clear  and  obvious  effect  of  giving  these  eleven  co- 
pies must  be  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  books ;  as  it  is  not  to 
be  believed  for  a  moment  that  the  proprietor  of  any  work  will  con- 
sent to  pay  such  a  tax,  without  endeavouring  to  reimburse  himself 
in  some  way :  he  has  no  other  way  than  that  of  laying  it  on  the 
public.  Of  the  effects  of  such  increase  on  the  advfincement  of 
learnings  my  Lord  chief  justice  has  given  his  opinion  in  his  argu- 
ment on  this  subject. 

3.  That  in  taking  eleven  purchasers  out  of  the  market,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  whom  may  be,  and  always  have  been,  depended  on 
for  the  purchase  of  expensive  works,  you  reduce  by  so  much  the 
probability  of  the  proprietor  being  re-imbursed  his  expenses :  if 
the  impression  of  a  book  be  entirely  sold,  he  is  clearly  out  of  pock- 
et the  full  price  (whether  trade  or  retail  is  no  matter)  of  these  ele- 
ven copies :  if  it  be  not  sold,  his  remainder  on  hand  is  just  dimi- 
nished in  value  that  number. 

4.  That  this  addition  to  the  expenses  of  publication  will  have 
the  effect  of  contributing  to  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  export  trade ; 
as,  in  the  event  of  a  peace  with  America,  the  increased  price  of 
books  will  occasion  a  lessening  of  demand  for  them,  and  be  an  In- 
ducement for  the  printing  them  there :  the  effect  of  the  drawback 
allowed  by  government,  on  exportation,  will  in  almost  every  case 
be  completely  counteracted. 

5.  That  from  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  sale  of  publications,  all 
such  calculations  as  Mr.  Montagu  has  given  of  the  ratio  of  tax  on 
impressions  of  different  numbers,  are,  and  must  be,  altogether 
fallacious  ;  such  calculations  being  founded  on  the  supposition  of 
the  entire  sale  of  a  book ;  which  is  so  far  from  being  the  fact,  that, 
According  to  some,  not  one  in  eight,  according  to  others^  not  one 
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ih  ten,  and  others^  not  one  in  twenty  works  are  successful.  Com- 
pare the  number  of  works  published^  and  select  those  which  reach 
a  second  edition;  what  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  whole  P 

Sixth,  and  last.  That  the  enforcement  of  this  tax  will  place  the 
owners  of  literary  property  on  a  worse  footing  than  any  other  body 
of  commercial  or  trading  men  in  His  Majesty's  dominions ;  or  than 
the  same.clas3  in  all  other  kingdoms  where'  literature  is  cultivated ; 
and  that  it  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  principles  of  the  ]3ritish 
Constitution^  and  to  all  precedents. 


Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  surely  is  not  expecting  too 
much  of  the  Legislature,  that  it  will  confirm  that  construction  of 
the  Act  of  Ann,  which  a  practice  of  104  years,  and  two  intermedin 
ate  Acts^  have  constituted  the  law  of  the  country.  Apian  of  im- 
provement oh  the  present  mode  of  entry,  applicable  to  all  casee, 
attended  with  little  comparative  expense,  and  of  great  practical  uti^ 
lityy  (to  which  he  is  very  sure  that  the  booksellers  would  have  great 
pleasure  in  contributing)  has  suggested  itself  to  the  author,  which 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

To  require  that  the  title  of  every  h^ook  and  pamphlet  of  every  de- 
scription should  be  entered  in  the  register  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of  making  such  entry,  one  copy  thereof 
be  deposited  with  the  warehouse  keeper. 

That  of  such  booka  sq  entered  and  delivered,  all  such  as  relate 
to  Divinity,  Ecclesiastical  History,  &c.  be  sent  to  the  library  of 
Sion  College ;  such  as  relate  to  Law  in  every  department,  to  the 
Library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  the  Temple ;  such  as  treat  of  Medi- 
cine, Surgery,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  the  various  branches  of 
Natural  History  and  Philosophy,  to  the  Library  of  the  College  of 
Physicians;  and  allAuch  as  do  not  come  under  any  of  these  de- 
scriptions, to  the  British  Museum. — ^To  put  each  of  these  three 
first-mentioned  libraries  (with  the  consent  of  the  bodies  to  which 
they  belong)  under  new  regulations,  in  order  to  render  them  ac- 
cessible at  all  convenient-  times  to  the  members  of  the  several  pror 
fesslbns.     Of  the  superior  advantages  to  be  derived  from  concen- 
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trating  such  libraries  in  the  metropolis,  >  in  preftrence  to  dlsperring 
them  in  distant  and  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom^  it  is  presumed  ho 
one  can  entertain  any  doubt. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  a  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament 
has  required  the  printer  of  every  work  to  retain  one  copy  of  it  m 
his  possession^  to  produce,  if  required :  consequently,  this,  with 
the  copy  which  the  author  has  proposed  should  be  delivered  at  the 
lime  of  entry  at  Statiofiers'  Hall,  would  make  two  copies,  which 
are  as  many  as  are  required  in  France. 

The  Author  submits  his  views  on  the  subject,  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Legislature,  with  the  fullest  conviction, 
that  if  there  is  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  this  ^atement,  it  will  not 
fail  to  meet  with  due  attention.  He  is  not  conscious  of  having 
over-stated  any  fact,  or  given  to  any  argument  an  undue  weight: 
if  he  has  made  use  of  rather  strong  language  in  some  parts,  he  trusts 
that  it  will  be  excused,  as  proceeding  from  that  esprit  du  corps 
which  all  honorable  minds  must  feel,  more  or  less,  and  which  he 
•onceives  is  fairly  called  forth  by  the  language  of  the  advocates  for 
the  learned  bodies  claiming  the  right.  Such  as  they  have 
been,  and  it  is  hoped,  such  as  they  are,  the  booksellers  have  ho- 
nored their  country  and  themselves  by  the  publication  of  works, 
which,  witli  all  the  advantages  of  leartied  ease  and  affluence,  the 
Univeriities  have  never  jbeen  able  (nor  even  attempted)  to  rival. 
The  edition  of  Clarke's  Caesar,  published  by  Tonson ;  of  Tfauanus, 
by  Buckley ;  and,  in  our  own  time,  the  editions  of  die  Bible,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Hume,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  Jt  i*'  melahcholy 
lo  reflect,  that  the  result  of  the  publication  of  these  three  last  works 
has  proved,  that  in  England,  the  larger  and  more  extensive  any 
literary  undertaking,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  attended  with  great 
ultimate  loss  to  the  proprietor. 


Aprils,  1813. 
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\  DRAMATIC   EMANCIPATION, 


,'•• 


JuvERV  thing  has  improved  within  a  century  except  the 
Drama,  because  every  thing  else  is  free.  The  Stage  only 
is  subject  to  a  monopoly, — All  the  success  of  a  Dramatist 
depends  on  the  taste,  caprice,  indolence,  avarice,  or  jealousy, 
of  three  individuals,  the  Managers  of  the  three  London 
Theatres ;  for  in  England  a  piece  is  never  represented  for 
the  first  time  on  a  provincial  stage  ;  and  Douglas  is  pro- 
bably a  solitary  instance  of  a  drama  first  performed  at 
Edinburgh. 

When  a  Dramatist  has  presented  his  production  to  the 
London  Manager,  it  is  perhaps  totally  neglected ;  for 
above  200  dramas  are  annually  offered  to  each  of  the  great 
Theatres  ;  and  consequently,  if  the  piece  be  not  recom- 
mended by  the  reputation  or  influence  of  the  author,  it  is 
never  read  at  all.  When  he  calls  ^gain  in  all  humility  to 
inquire,  whether  it  is  judged  fit  for  representation,  he  has 
perhaps  the  mortification  of  finding  that  his  manuscript  has 
been  mislaid.  Many  a  good  author  has  renounced  the 
Drama  in  disgust. 
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So  long  as  the  Theatres  enjoy  exclusive  privileges,  nei. 
ther  Comedians  nor  Dramatists  should  be  managers.— 
Should  a  second  Garrick  give  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  to 
Kemble,  or  another  School  for  Scandal  be  oflFered  to 
Sheridan,  would  they  be  accepted  ?  I  wish  not  to  insinuate 
that  either  ch-cumstance  has  occurred;  but  they  might 
occur ;  I  speak  in  general ;  the  jealousy  of  authors  and 
actors  is  proverbial. 

If  tfce  stage  were  free,  a  dramatist  might  follow  the  bent 
of  his  genius.  He  would  introduce  the  characters  that  his 
judgment  or  fancy  should  prompt ;  and  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  the  manager  to  procure  performers  qualified  to 
do  them  justice.  Whereas  now  the  dramatist  is  reduced 
not  only  to  consider  the  pretensions,  the  vanity,  the  abi- 
lities, of  the  actors  and  actresses,  but  their  age  and  corpu- 
lency. He  must  take  their  measure  as  well  as  the  stage 
tailor. 

If  the  stage  were  free,  every  manager  would  endeavour 
to  induce  an  author  of  talent  to  give  him  the  preference ; 
whereas  now  an  author  must  go  cap  in  hand  to  solicit  the 
favor  of  a  manager ;  and  should  he  succeed  in  this,  some 
actor  or  actress  may  think  that  the  part  destined  for  them 
would  not  exhibit  them  to  advantage,  and  may  refuse  to 
co-operate.  Few  authors  of  rank,  of  liberal  sentiment,  or 
independent  fortune,  would  enter  a  green-room  cabaL 
Hence  the  degeneracy  of  our  drama.  Scenes  of  high  life 
have  been  pourtrayed  by  individuals,  who  have  had  little 
intercourse  with  good  comply,  and  genteel  comedy  has 
given  pluce  to  buflfoonery  and  brogue. 

Before  1737,  though  the  Theatres  were  licensed,  the 
dramas  were  not^  but  the  personal  and  political  satire  in- 
^oduced  on  the  stage  necessitated  an  Act,  that  every  play 
should  be  Hcensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,    This  Act^ 
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reasonable  and  necessary  as  it  may  be,  passed  not  without 
c^>pQsiti6o,  in  which  Lord  Chesterfield  exerted  ^11  his  elo- 
quence. JLet  this  Act  continue  in  force  ^  but  this  very 
measure  supersedes  the  naceisity  of  Ucenstog  the  Theatre 
itself.  An  unproper  play  should  not  be  acted  at  all ;  but 
all  Britons  have  an  equal  light  to  act  a  proper  one. 

An  individual  is  not  prohibited  from  setting  up;  a  cotton 
or  woollen  manufactory,''  lest  it  should. hurt  the  interest  of 
a  manufactory  alrieady  established ;  and  yet  the  ruin  of  a 
number  of  industrioms  joktraeymen  ha^  greatei"  claims  on 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  than  that  of  a  company  of 
piayeis. 

.  What  coBtradictlda  in  the  British  jurisprudence  1.  Actors 
are  styled  vagrants,  and  yet  a  greater  solicitude  ,ib  t&km 
d>oiit  their  wel&re  thin  about  any  other  class  of  p^(^I^ 
It  is  ilI9>eral  to  stigmatize  them  vdth  opprobrious  deQoh 
minations ;  but  leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 

AU  laws  should  consider  the  interest  of  the  public,  .^nd 
not  that  of  actors  and  managers ;' for  however  great, one's 
{aassion  for  the  Theatrei  one  must  allow  that  we  could  do 
wtf^ut  Jt.  .  Should  tailors  or  shoemakers  refuse  to  work 
from  a  disgust  at  any  ordinance,  we  should  be  in  a 
dilemma ;  but  .should  our  comedians  adopt  an^  other  prch 
fession,  however  their  secession  might  be  regretted^  by 
Imateuirs,  it  would  cause  no  loss  to  the  state. 

Why  has  the  systen  of  travelling  improved  so  much 
within  a  century  ?  Its  being  left  to  itself.  Wp  travel  wiA 
tiomfort  and  expecHtion,  because  every  innkeeper  is:  licensed 
to  let  post  horses,  or  to  set  up  stage-coaches.  If  t^e  post 
ha*e  Were  on  the  same  footing  as  in  Germany,:  we  should 
probably  travd  here  as  uncomfortably  auid  slowly  as  there. 
Let  any  man  oppn  a  Theatre  to  act  licensed  plays.  Tbeatric 
amusements  might  be  made  objects  of  taxation  i  for  taxte 
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must  be  laid  on  something,  and  no  more  propar  object 
could  be  found.  In  France  they  contribute  also  to  the 
poor-rates  of  the  parish  the  tenth  part  of  the  entrance 
money  ;  every  ticket  is  stamped ;  a  five  shilling  ticket  if 
rated  sixpence;  This  is  called  le  droits  P indigence.  The 
British  gdverninent  has  been  accused /by -its  revilcrs  of 
encouraging  drunkenness  for  the^  benefit  of  the  revenue. 
At  any  rate,  it  could  incur  no  blame  by  enct^uf aging  dra- 
matic amusements  from  motives  of  charity  and  finance ; 
and  riyal  muiagers  would  endeavoxir  to  procure  the  best 
performers,  and  render  their* Theatres  as  convenient  as 
possible ;  ^  rival  innkeepers  endeavour  to  render  theif 
chaises  comfortable,  and^to  procure  excellent  hqrses. 

But  if  the  legislature  should  not  judge  proper  to  permit 
an  indefinite  number  of  Theatres,  it  vj^ouid,  though  not 
entirely,  terminate  in  part  many  of  the  present  abuses,  and 
render  an  essential  service  to  the  drama,  by  licensing  more 
Theatres  than  at  present. 

It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
patents  granted  by  Charles  II.  London  is  three  times  aa 
large  as  it  was  in  his  reign ;  and  if  the  population  then 
could  support  two  Theatres,  it  could  at  present  support 
six.  Suppose  the  hackney-coaches  should  require,  that 
their  number  should  be  limited  to  what  it  was  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  map  of  Lon-^ 
don  at  that  period*  In  his  time,  people  resided  more  in 
the  country.  If  the  numbers  that  have  increased  the  po«*  < 
puladon  of  London  had  settled  at  York  at  Exet^,  could 
Charles's  patentees  have  objected  to  their  having  a^ Theatre? 
Poor  Marybone  is  a  posthumous  child,  unnamed  in  the 
will  of  hid  feither. 

London  was  then  the  capital  of  Etfgland  alone ;  it  has 
succesmvely  become  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,!  and  of 
the  United  Kingdom*    Numbers,  who  would  have  fiUed 
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the  Theatres  of  Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  now  contribute  to 
compose  the  London  audiences.  Is  it  just,  that  the  room 
that  is  insufficient  for  those  for  whom  it  was  originally 
destined,  should  be  engrossed  by  those  who  were  con- 
ttdered  aliens  in  Charles's  time  ?  Have  not  English  actors 
also  cause  to  complain,  when  Scotch  and  Irishmen  are 
employed  on  these  two  Theatres  ?  but  not  only  actors  but 
managers  now  are  Irish  and  Scotchmen.  No  unprejudiced 
mind  would  wish  to  deprive  us  of  the  talents  of  Sheridan, 
or  of  the  countrymen  of  Home.  By  no  means.  Let  them 
enter  into  competition,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own 
people.  They  are  welcome  to  their  share,  but  the  num- 
ber of .  the  loaves  and  fishes  must  be  increased.  Has  not 
the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  same  right  to  grant 
patents  that  the  Sang  of  England  had  ?  If  any  attention 
must  be  paid  to  Charles's  patents,  let  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation be  given  to  them.  Let  no  new  Theatre  be  erected 
in  those  parts  of  the  town  that  were  built  at  that  period. 
Charles  could  as  little  foresee  the  future  grandeur  of  Lon- 
don, when  he  ^rante4  them,  as  when  he  gave  a  tax  upon 
the  London  coals  to  a  natural  son. 

All  monopolies  are  against  the  natural  and  constitutional 
Rights  of  the  People ;  but,  noyertheless,  should  it  be  judged 
proper  to  indemnify  these  Patentees,  let  every  Proprietor  of 
a  New  Theatre  assign  to  them,  during  a  number  of  years,  a 
certain  portion  of  his  profits.  Though-  justice  would  not 
confirm  their  claims,  liberality  might  take  their  case  into 
consideration,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond 
and  Athol. 

Patents  of  exclusion  are  only  granted  to  the  most  useful 
and  ingenious  inventions  for  a  term  of  years  ^  and  yet  these 
Theatrical  Patentees,  without  a  shadow  of  merit,  require 
that  their  monopoly  should  last  for  ever.  The  descendants 
of  Shakespeare,  if  any  are  existing,  would  be  prevented  by 
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them  from  represenring  the  productions  of  their  ancestor  j 
nay,  they  would  not  suflfer  an  author  to  perform  his  own 
drama* 

Why  refer  to  the  Theatrical  Regulations  of  Charles  the' 
Second,  in  whose  time  the  drama  was  allowedly  depraved  ? 
Is  not  the  drama  more  indebted  to  Elizabeth,  who,  when 
the  capital  had  not  a  quarter  of  its  present  extent,  permit- 
ted seven  principal  Theatres?  Had  London  then  been 
confined  to  two,  and  they  been  managed  with  so  much  par- 
tiality  and  injustice  as  our  Theatres  at  present,  Shakespeare 
would  probably  have  been  lost  for  ever. 

Beside,  a  Patent  can  be  forfeited  for  abuse.  Whenever 
there  is  a  proposal  for  erecting  a  New  Theatre,  the  Paten- 
tees cry  out  against  the  injustice  that  they  would  suffer.— 
.  Have  they  themselves  been  guilty  of  no  injustice?  The 
Sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man  was  taken  from  the  Athol 
family,  because  it  had  favored  a  system  of  smuggling.  Have 
not  the  Managers  favored  smuggling  also  ?  Have  not  the 
kinsmen  and  proteges  of  Managers  produced  on  the  Stage, 
as  their  own*  labors,  translations  from  languages,  of  which 
if  required  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
translate  a  sentence,  and  this  at  the  expense  of  the  real  trans- 
lator,  who  had  labored  to  acquire  the  language  ?  Is  not  lite- 
rary property  sacred,  or  is  it  more  pardonable  to  smuggle 
works  of  genius  than  spirituous  liquors  ? 

What  further  proof  can  be  required,  that  two  Theatres 
are  not  sufficient,  than  that  these  two  are  always  full,  though 
the  same  pieces  are  performed  thirty  successive  nights.  — 
.  Should  a  spectator  have  returned  a  third  time  to  see  the 
same  piece,  he,  however  fond  of  the  drama,  must  have 
recourse  to  some  other  amusement  the  other  twenty.s<>ven 
nights,  and  wait  with  patience,  till  every  school-boy,  boards 
ing-sehool  miss,  and  apprentice,  have  seen  the  raree-show. 
A  family  ft om  the  counuy,  that  comes  to  spend  a  moni;h  in 
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town,  might  find  CSnderelta  performed  every  night  at  cme 
house,  aid  Blue-Beard  at  the  other.  What  jtidgment 
would  a  foreigner,  who  came  to  pass  a  winter  in  Locidom, 
form  of  our  dramatic  taste  ? 

Even  if  [ueces  of  transcendent  merit  w^e  to  be  acted  on 
both  thirty  times  running,  the  lover  of  the  drama,  2&er 
paying  a  tribute  to  their  excellence,  would  regret  being  con« 
fined  to  two  Theatres. 

What  inducement  has  the  Manager  to  engage  good 
actors,  and  perform  good  plays,  when  the  house  will  be  suf- 
ficiently full  with  any  actors  and  any  plays  ?  The  number  of 
theatres  ought  to  be  so  far  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
thi^  every  house  should  remain  empty  by  a  bad  representa- 
tion; moderately  full  for  an  indifferent  one;  full  fo]<a 
good  one ;  but  never  overflowing,  except  for  a  perform* 
ance  of  transcendent  merit. 

.  Every  tradesman  expects  that  some  wares  should  remain 
qn  his  hands ;  and  what  inducement  would  a  manufacturer 
have,  should  he  be  as  certain  to  sell  bad  articles  as  good 
ones  ?  The  Managers  at  Paris  are  content,  when  two-thirds 
of  their  houses  are  full :  and  yet  their  profits  enable  them  to 
support  their  rank  in  life,  and  to  make  a  creditable  appear^* 
ance.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  Grands  Seig» 
nettrs.  The  question  is  simple :  is  the  Public  to  depend  on 
the  Manager,  or  the  Manager  on  the  Public  ? 

A  Parisian  enjoys  the  theatres  in  comfort.  They  are, 
except  ^n  extraordinary  occasions,  seldom  too  full  to  admit 
of  a  spectator's  arriving  as  late  as  he  pleases,  of  his  sitting  at 
his  ease,  or  his  changing  his  place  to  join  an  acquaintance  in 
^  distant  box.  Whereas  in  Lcmdon,  an  individual,  who  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  found  a  place,  is  obliged,  at  the  risk 
pf  his  health,  to  retain  it,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  find 
another.  Add  to  this,  seldom  a  night  passes  without  rough 
words,  sometimes  blows  exchanged,  from  the  scarcity  of 
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seats.  Many  a  duel  has  had  the  same  source.^  The  man, 
who  opens  the  box  at  Paris,  would  be  as  surprised,  should  a 
stranger  tip  him  a  shilling,  as  a  journeyman  in  any  shop 
would  be  at  receiving  one  from  a  customer. 

In  London,  an  individual,  having  walked  two  or  three 
miles,  or  paid  his  hackney-coach,  (for  in  these  times  many  a 
gentleman  of  quality  is  less  able  to  keep  his  carriage,  not 
oiily  than  a  Manager,  but  a  Boxkeeper)  arrives  at  the 
theatre,  and  is  informed  that  the  house  is  full,  if  he  has  not 
the  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  into  the  fifth  tier  of  boxes, 
where,  perhaps,  he  may  see  2Vmowr*^ ,  horses  wag  their 
tails ;  but,  as  to  hearing,  he  might  as  well  expect  to  hear  a 
sermoa  in  the  whispering-gallery  in  St.  Paul's. 

The  Patentees  allege,  that  they  have  built  houses  suffi- 
ciently large  to  contain  the  public  ^  but  if  it  may  be  allowed 
to  illustrate,  the  profane  by  the  sacred,  now  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Marybone  is  so  increased  that  one  church  will  not 
contain  the  parishioners,  no  one  proposes  to  build  a  cathe- 
dral so  large,  that  one*haIf  of  the  congregation  could  not 
hear  the  discourse.  No ;  it  is  proposed  to  build  several 
churches  for  the  convenience  of  alL  It  may  be  defined  at 
what  distance  the  human  voice  may  be  heard  ^ith  ease,  and 
without  any  extraordinary  exertion  of  the  acton  In  the 
cathedral-theatres,  should  the  actor  speak  in  a  natural  tone, 
he  would  not  be  heard  by  half  the  audience :  should  he 
bawl,  he  would  distort  his  countenance ;  and  often  the 
effect  that  Garrick  produced  was  attributed  to  his  gesturer, 
as  well  as  to  his  utterance. 

If  the  patent  houses  should  be  deserted  in  consequence^, 
of  the  erection  of  new  Theatres,  the  Managers  would  have 
no  right  to  complain,  provided  their  audience  amounted  ^ 
the  number  that  would  have  filled  their  xuiginal  houses.  If 
the  Patentees  have  doubled  the  size  of  their  Theatres,  they 
must  consent  to  thdr  remaining  half  empty.    If  a  msoi  ha4 
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received  ^  patent  to  set  up  between  London  and  Bath  ^ 
stage-coach,  which  usually  carrieis  six  inside  passengers,,  and 
is  drawn  by  four  horses,  should  his  patent  exclude  others 
from  Setting  up  other  coaches  as  the  increase  of  the  two 
cities  might  reqpire  ?  Would  any  attention  be  paid  to  the 
Patentee,  should  he  offer  to  build  a  machine  capable  of 
conveying  forty  passengers,  and  drawn  by  forty  horses  ? 
'The  patent  had  been  originally  given  under  the  supposition 
that  the  road  would  only  support  one  stage-coach. 

In  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  thare  are  a  set  of  amateurs, 
called  abonnes  or  kabititeSj  who  have  silver  tickets  and 
whose  constant  attendance  qualifies  them  as  critics.  On 
their  decision  depends  the  success  of  a  new  piece,  and  they 
have  preserved  the  sacred  fire  from  the  days  of  Comeille 
and  Racine.  But  who  are  the  constant  attenders  at  the 
London  theatres  (if  attenders  they  can  be  called  who  pay 
no  attention  at  all)?  the  Cyprian  corps  and  their  admirers ; 
who  come  reeling  from  the  tavern  to  return  to  the  bagnio. 
These  are  the  manager's  friends  and  patrons,  who  support 
lum  through  thick  and  thin,  and  enable  him  to  insult  the 
^iste  and  understanding  of  the  public  with  horses  and  ele- 
i^hants*  To  them  it  is  indiflferent  whatever  is  performed, 
m  tragedy,  or  a  harlequinade,  an  oratorio,  or  a  farce.  Thus 
while  the  habitues  in  France  have  preserved  the  purity  of 
the  drama,  the  phi/goers  in  England  have  corrupted  it. 

Nor  has  the  manager  been  ungrateful  to  his  patrons  and 
patrcoiesses,  for  he  has  accommodated  his  friends  in  the 
lobby  with  sofas,  at  the  same  time  that  the  audience  ia 
^  boxes  and  pit  are  seated  like  schoolboys  on  benches* 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  in  enlarging  the  house  he  would  not 
sacrifice  any  emolument  to  the  comfort  of  the  public.  In 
the  houses  on  the  continent,  the  boxes  are  provided  wi<9i 
chairs,  and  the  seats  in  the  pit  divided  into  arm-seats,  so 
that  «vefy  ^ctator  has  a  space  allotted  to  him  without  the 
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possibility  of  being  crowded.  Were  the  drama  emancipa^ 
ted,  every  house  would  vie  with  its  neighbour  in  comforts* 

It  is  alleged,  that  two  great  theatres  are  sufficient,  be- 
cause the  English  have  not  so  much  taste  for  the  drama,  as 
the  French.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  passion  for  the 
theatre  was  so  excessive  that  the  royal  Bearward  com- 
plained to  the  Queen,  that  the  people  took  more  delight 
in  stage-playing  than  in  bearbaiting:  but  when  one  recol-^ 
lects  the  distance  of  the  playhouse^,  the  uncertainty  of 
finding  2L  place,  the  possibility  of  being  pushed  and  squee- 
zed ;  nay,  of  being  mobbed  by  some  prostitute,  or  insulted 
by  some  bully,  is  it  surprising  that  so  many  prefer  clubs 
and  gaming-houses  to  dramatic  amusements,  attended  with 
so  much  inconvenience.  Beside,  the  coach-hire,  which 
from  remote  parts  of  the  town  is  considerable,  should  be 
added  to  the  entrance-^noney. 

Behold  an  additional .  proof,  that  two  great  theatres  are 
not  sufficient.  The*  Box-keepers  in  all  t|ie  other  capitals 
are  mere  servants^  wha  descend  cap  in  hand  to  a  carriage 
to  receive  the  orders  of  any  person  wishing  to  engage  a 
box,  whereas  in  London  the  place  of  boxkeeper  is  a  post 
of  emolument,  and  the  Dramatic  Mirror,  that  informs  us, 
that  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan  has  assigned  his  pro- 
perty in  Drury  Lane  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  gentle-?^ 
man  of  very  brilliant  talents,  and  who  is  highly  esteemed 
by  all  ranks  of  people,  assures  us  in  the  same  page,  that 
the  boxkeeper  of  the  said  theatre,  **  is  a  very  obliging  gen- 
tleman, who  is  much  respected  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  this  country  for  his  moral  demean- 
our, talents,  and  integrity."  This  officer  is  without  doubt, 
deserving  of  these  encomiums ;  but  if  the  stage  were  free, 
the  post  would  be  beneath  the  acceptance  of  such  a  cha- 
racter. Boxkeepers  receive  christmas-boxes,  presents^ 
of  game,  wine,  rum,  &c,  and,  to  the  astonishment  cf 
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fcreigners,  people  talk  of  having  interest  at  the  box-o£ce« 
In  the  Morning  Chronicle  February  29,   1812,  we  find 
the  following  list  of  the  present  theatres  of  London,  in- 
serted there  by  one  of  the  Drury-lane  speculators,  to  mis- 
lead the  public. 

^  Spectators. 

1.  CoTent  Garden,  capable  of  containing  3000 

2.  Drury  Lane 2800 

3.  Opera 3500 

4.  Pantheon ••••••  300O 

5.  Little  Theatre,  Haymarket 1 800 

6.  Lyceum    •  •  •  « •  .  »  •  2000 

7.  Surrey ^ 250O 

8.  Astley's  Olympic  Pavilion 1500 

9.  Astley's  Amphitheatre 250Q 

10.  Sadler's  Wells  ., 220O 

11.  Sanspareil,  Strand •  •  •  •  1500 

12.  Regency,  Tottenham  Court  Road  .  •  1600 
"^^       18.  Royalty  Theatre 160Q 

29,500 
*^  Thus,"  adds  this  respectable  partizan  of  the  second,  and 
opposer  of  a  third,  theatre  speculation,  ^^  we  have  thirteen 
theatres  in  this  undramatical  town,  capable  of  containing 
near  thirty  thousand  spectators.'* 

By  the  like  barefaced  assertions  of  interested  individuals, 
cur  good  people  are  duped.  Honest  John  Bull  reads  the 
sum  total,  and  exclaims  that  there  are  theatres  in  plenty  1 
But  was  this  speculator  ignorant  that  the  Lyceum  is  a  tem- 
porary substitute  for  Drury  Lane,  and  that  the  summer 
theatres  only  open  when  the  winter  theatres  close,  and  that  the 
two  Italian  houses  only  open  twice  in  the  week  ?  He,  how- 
ever, has  inspired  me  with  the  following  argument.  If  the 
two  great  theatres  have  always  been  sufficiently  full  on  the 
Opera  nights,  full  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
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though  not^  perhaps,  for  the  avarice  of  the  managers; 
a  third  great  theatre  should  be  opened  at  least  four  nights 
in  the  week. 

Should  the  second  Italian  Opera  not  succeed,  let  not  its 
failure  be  used  as  an  argument  against  a  greater  number  of 
English  theatres.  People  go  to  the  Opera  because  it  is 
the  fashion  to  see  and  to  be  seen  there ;  and  two  operas 
must  divide,  instead  of  uniting,  the  first  circles.  But  the 
spectators  frequent  the  playhouse  to  see  the  drama  j  and 
provided  his  neighbours  behave  with  propriety,  the  man  of 
the  first  quality  is  content  tor  sit  entre  Paul  et  Pierre. 
Though  the  second  Italian  Opera  has  little  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, government  acted  wisely  in  permitting  the  attempt; 
and  the  competition  has  already  brought  back  the  people 
of  the  Haymarket  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  May  we  never 
hope  to  see  the  English  drama  at  the  Pantheon  ?  Might  it 
not  be  opened  for  the  inhabitants  of  Marylebone  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  give  one  comedy  or  tragedy  only  ?  Three 
hours*  attendance  would  suffice  for  moderate  amateurs. 
There  are  probably  even  now  theatres  enough  open,  if 
they  were  all  permitted  to  act  rational  plays.  But  it  is 
absurd  and  equivocal  tb  cite  their  number  to  the  classical 
amateur,  while  the  minor  theatres  are  confined  to  burlettas, 
tumblers,  and  dancing  dogs. 

•  In  1747,  regular  dramas  were  permitted  to  be  performed 
at  the  playhouse  in  Goodman's  fields,  notwithstanding  the 
patents  of  the  two  great  theatres,  and  to  th$  e;dstence  of 
this  third  theatre  the  public  owed  Garrick.  Having  re- 
ceived some  slights  from  the  managers  of  Drury  lane  and 
Cov^^t  Garden,  he  determined  to  try  his  theatrical  abilities 
in  Goodman's  fields.  He  first  appeared  as  Richard  the 
third  ^  his  reputation  was  immediately  established,  and  du- 
ring the  season  that  he  performed  there,  all  the  fashionables, 
critics,  connoisseurs,  and  amateurs,  crowded  a  theatre 
which  had  been  frequented  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  thecity^ 
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In  1787,  John  Palmer  was  threatened  by  Messrs.  Harris^ 
Linley,  and  Colman,  with  a  prosecution,  should  he  act  re^ 
gular  dramas  on  his  newly  erected  Royalty  theatre ;  and 
even  when  it  was  open  for  musical  and  pantomimical  per- 
formances, an  information  was  laid  ag^nst  Delpini  for  only 
crying  out  "  Roast  Beef,*'  while  acting  the  part  of  clown. 
Thus  had  another  Garrick  appeared  forty  years  later,  he 
would  not  have  found  the  same  resource  in  Goodman's 
fields,  and  his  talents  might  have  been  buried  for  ever  in 
obscurity. 

It  is  an  undecided  point,  whether  theatres  improve  the 
morality  of  a  nadon ;  the  legislator,  however,  may  be  con- 
tent if  they  contribute  not  to  deprave  it :  but  it  is  decided, 
that  good  plays  might  improve  the  national  taste.  Why^ 
therefore,  when  a  number  of  minor  theaitres  are  opened, 
are  they  prevented  from  acting  the  legitimate  productions 
of  the  best  dramatists  ?  Is  the  legislature  afraid  of  improv- 
ing  the  taste  of  the  people  ?  The  Surry  theatre  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  judges,  just  the  dimensions  that  a  theatre 
ought  to  have,  and  even  that  of  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  the  Sans-soud  must  be  magnificent  edifices  compared, 
to  those,  on  which  Shakespeare's  works  were  first  per^ 
formed-  But  in  order  to  favor  the  monopolists,  the 
minor  theatres  are  confined  to  melo-dramas.  All  unjust 
regulations  will  be  evaded.  Even  the  lower  classes  of 
people  have  too  much  taste  to  relislt  the  farrago  of  non- 
sense, to  which  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Harris  and  colleagues 
would  confine  them.  Some  plays  of  a  higher  order  have 
been  brought  forward  at  the  minor  theatres ;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  few  sentences  the  harpsichord  is  sounded,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  stranger,  who  perhaps  concdves  that  the 
instrument  has  been  touched  by  acddent ;  and  this  manaeu-> 
vre  is  practised,  that  the  piece  may  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  a  melo*dfama.     While  the  managers  of  the 
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great  theatres  bring  forward  their  surreptitious  translations 
to  the  detriment  of  the  living  translator,  the  Regency  The- 
atre can  only  bring  forward  Rowe's  Jane  Shore  by  equivo* 
catibn* 

These  little  theatres  are  more  adapted  to  the  representation 
of  many  regular  dramas,  particularly  of  the  pieces  bourgeoises^ 
than  the  cathedral  theatre  of  Covent  Garden;  and  as  the  ma- 
nager there  has  shown  such  a  predilection  for  the  Brute  Crea- 
tion, the  public  would  not  lose,  were  he  to  exchange  pa* 
tents  with  Astley,  whose  rights,  by  the  bye,  he  seems  to 
have  infringed.  Let  the  works  of  Rowe  and  Otway,  Far* 
quhar  and  Goldsmith,  be  performed  at  the  Royal  Circus, 
and  horses  and  elephants  keep  possession  of  Covent  Gar*i 
den  :  the  size  of  both  theatres  recommends  the  exchange^ 
Has  the  proprietor  of  Sadler's  wells  no  spirit  of  specula* 
tion  ?  May  we  not  expect  to  see  the  gambols  of  a  whale 
at  his  aquatic  theatre  ? 

The  moralists,  who  judge  that  more  theatres  for  the 
regular  drama  would  be  productive  of  vice,  consent  that 
the  minor  theatres  should  exhibit  burlettas,  rope-dancers, 
and  dancing  dogs ;  as  if  the  young  apprentice  would  be 
less  affected  by  the  allurements  of  a  courteizan,  during  the 
feats  of  a  tumbler,  than  during  the  performance  of 
George  Barnwell. 

Beside,  though  the  lobby  of  each  of  the  great  theatres  is  a 
focus  of  vice ;  youth  and  inexperience,  who  cannot  have 
thrown  aside  a  sense  of  decency,  are  less  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion there,- than  in  their  walk  home  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the 
metropolis.  Could  every  inhabitant  here,  as  at  Paris,  find 
a  theatre  in  his  own  district,  the  danger  of  seduction 
would  be  of  shorter  duration. 

Large  cities  are  supposed  to  favor  corruption  :  may  not 
the  same  thing  be  said  of  large  theatres  ?  a  number  df 
small  ones  WQuld  be  less  productive  of  immorality,,  &ad 
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two  large  ones.     Immorality  might  be  effectually  banished 
from  the  stage  by  the  necessity  of  a  license  for  the  per- 
formance ;  an  essential,  which  it  is  by  no  means  proposed 
to  abolish ;    but  the  immorality  is  among  the  audience 
in    the  boxes  and  lobbies,    and    when    the    play-going 
Cyprians  are  separated  into  but  two  divisions,  their  numbers 
render  each  so  formidable,  that  they  set  all  decency  at 
defiance,  and  every  modest  woman  is  exposed  to  their 
insults.     Were  there  more  theatres,  the  courtezans  would 
every  where  appear  in  a  smaller  number,  and  would  not 
longer  be  allowed  the  same  liberties. 
.    The  late  cry  against  the  immorality  of  the  private  boxes, 
was  absurd  in  the  extreme.     Is  any  immorality  or  impro^ 
priety  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  Opera  ?  but  though 
not  in  poijrit  of  morality,  the  discontent  of  the  public  wasL 
not  unfounded.     If  any  one  might  open  a  theatre,  he 
might  make  any  arrangement,  or  ask  any  price  that  he 
thought  proper,  and  the  discontented  might  remain  away  ; 
but  while  the  stage  is  a  monopoly,  the  manager  has  no 
right  to  exclude  the  audience  from  their  usual  places ;  and 
if  the  parliament  or  Chamberlain  limit  the  number  of  the 
theatres,  the  parliament  or   Chamberlain  should  fix  the 
prices  also*  If  the  patentees  insist  that  the  number  of  theatres 
should  not  rise  with  the  population,  the  public  may  (and 
with  equal  reason)  insist  that  the  prices  should  not  rise 
with  the  value  of  things. 

May  I  be  allowed  the  following-  digressions  ? — ^In  the 
principal  theatres  on  the  continent,  the  pit  is  divided  into 
two,  parquet  and  parterte.  The  first,  which  is  nearest  the 
orchestra  and  consists  of  about  a  third  of  the  whole  pit,  is 
furnished  with  rows  of  arm-chairs.  Here  the  spectator 
pays  the  box-price ;  and  consequently  the  parqizet  is  equal* 
ly  respectable  with  the  boxes,  and  it  is  just,  that  the  spec- 
tator who  is  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  should  pay 
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the  highest  price.  The  parquet  is  the  usual  place  of  the 
critics,  and  frequented  by  amateurs  of  the  first  quality. 
Should  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  be  attempted  in  the 
present  state  of  the  theatres,  it  would  be  violently  opposed 
by  the  usual  frequenters  of  the  pit ;  but  should  the  drama 
ever  be  emancipated,  it  might  be  adopted  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  art.  But  perhaps  the  managers  eveti 
now  might  reconcile  the  public  to  the  measure,  by  opening 
the  back-front-boxes  for  the  pit-price.  It  is  reasonable 
that  the  best  places  should  be  dearer  than  the  worst. 

On  the  court  theatre  at  Vienna,  five  German  plays  and 
two  Italian  operas  are  performed  every  week.  Might  not 
English  plays  and  Italian  operas  both  be  performed  at  the 
6ame  house?  The  chief  additional  expense  would  be  a 
room  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  dancers  to  practise, 
while  the  stage  was  engaged  by  the  English  rehearsals ; 
and  the  subscribers  might  engage  their  boxes  either  for 
the  English  or  for  the  Italian  nights,  or  for  both. 

Should  it  be  proposed  to  emancipate  the  drama  entirely^ 
or  even  to  increase  the  number  of  theatres,  the  sharehold<« 
ers  of  Drury-Lane  and  Covent-Garden  would  probably 
protest.  Thus  a  number  of  speculators,  without  any  dra- 
matic taste  or  propensity,  having  laid  out  so  many  hundred 
pounds  in  this  speculation,  because  no  copper  mine,  no 
canal,  no  tunnel,  offered  more  advantageous  terms  ;  their 
influence  will  be  exerted  to  perpetuate  a  monopoly,  which 
is  not  only  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  but  is  humiliating^ 
to  genius,  oppressive  to  the  literature,  and  consequently 
derogatory  to  the  honor,  of  the  nation. 

When  Lord  Ossulston,  in  1812,  begged  leave  to  bring  ia 
a  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  third  theatre,  Sheridan  had  soli- 
cited the  opposition  of  his  friends ;  and  so  happily  is  John 
Bull  represented,  that  when  self-interest  induces- them  not 
to  betray  his  advantage,  his  representatives  sacrifice  his 
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comforts  to  private  friendship.  How  could  these  senators 
have  the  ill-nature  to  refuse  to  a  boon  companion,  whose 
wit  and  gaiety  had  so  oft  enlivened  their  convivial  hours,  a 
request  which  would  only  cramp  the  literature  and  taste  of 
a  nation,  and  incommode  a  million  of  inhabitants  ?  It  is 
singular,  that  Sheridan,  who  had  produced  the  best  drama, 
should  have  proved  the  chief  obstacle  to  our  dramatic  im* 
provement;  and  that  the  shade  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  during  his  life,  diffused  gaiety  and  pleasure  through  his 
little  capital,  should  so  long  after  his  death  spread  a  gloom 
through  this  immense  metropolis. 

And  who  was  on  this  occasion  the  chief  supporter  of 
this  odious  monopoly  ?  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  great  advocate 
for  reform,  perpetually  aiming  at  the  hydra  heads  of  abuse, 
and  proposing  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stables  of  corruption* 
The  patentees  of  Drury  Lane  had  had  the  wit  to  choose 
him  for  their  chief.  The  direction  of  a  theatre  was  a  sop 
for  Cerberus :  he,  who,  if  one  may  conclude  from  the  usu- 
al tenor  of  his  conduct,  would  have  been  their  antagonist, 
took  up  the  cudgel  in  their  favor,  and  maintained  that  tf 
any  one  might  open  a  theatre,  we  should  be  overrun  by 
bad  actors,  and  be  in  danger  of  being  jostled  by  Hamlets 
in  the  street ! ! ! 

Was  the  understanding  of  a  senate  ever  insulted  by 
Such  arguments  ?  Would  Mr.  Whitbread  have  ventured 
to  convene  the  publicans  of  the  metropolis,  and  propose  to 
them  that  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  beer,  he  and 
toy  other  of  his  colleagues  should  have  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  selling  it  ?  No ;  Mr.  Whitbread  has  too  just  an 
opinion  of  the  good  sense  of  his  customers,  whose  interest 
he  was  promoting,  even  in  this  opposition  to  the  general 
wishes  of  the  public.  Were  a  variety  of  dieatres  td  be 
established,  it  would  be  a  deathblow  to  the  neighbouring  i^« 
houses*    We  should  be  in  less  danger  of  being  jostled  1^ 
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df  unkai*ds  m  the  street.  The  measure  was  negatived  by  a 
vfery  small  majority.  What  could  all  the  waters  of  Casta- 
lia  avail  against  the  united  influence  of  beer  and  wine  ? 

But  since  this  parliamentary  triumph,  the  patentees  have 
trespassed  still  farther  on  the  patience  of  the  public.  In 
summer,  only  one  theatre  is  usually  opened  for  the  regular 
drama ;  yet  because  three  individuals,  the*  managers  of 
the  Haymarket,  were  at  variance,  the  capital  of  three  king- 
doms was,  during  several  months, in  1813,  deprived  of 
one  of  the  most  liberal  amusements  of  civilised  society. 
One  would  have  imagined,  that  in  consideration '  of  thi$ 
unjustifiable  privation,  a  little  common  sense  would  have 
induced  the  other  monopolists  rather  to  overlook  any  in- 
fringement on  their  privileges^  than  to  oflFer  the  question  X.6 
public  discussion.  Far  from  it.  Though  the  only  theatre 
authorised  to  act  tragedy  and  comedy,  neglected  to  take 
advantage  of  this  license,  the  performers  of  a  musical  the* 
atre  have  ventured  to  appear  in  the  odious  (Character  of 
informers,  against  the  manager  of  the  Pantheon  for  per- 
forming something  rational ;  thus  endeavouring  to  confine 
individuals  to  their  own  operas  and  burlettas,  whether  fond 
of  music  or  not. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain,  without  any  impropriety^  might 
prosecute  a  set  of  actors  for  the  contempt  of  his  authority  j 
but  actors  or  managers  who  eat  the  bread  of  the  public, 
after  having  presumed  to  come  forward  to  prosecute  theif 
brethren  for  endeavouring  to  amuse  their  patrons^  would 
never  appear  ag£n  as  candidates  for  public  &vor,  wer4^ 
they  not  inclined  by  the  long  duration  of  the  abuse,  to 
consider  themselves  the  masters  rather  than  the  servants  of 
the  public.  What  a  contrast  between  the  private  feelings 
of  a  manager,  and  the  humble  address^  spoken  in  his  name, 
at  the  opening  and  close  of  every  season  !  In  his  speechi 
he  professes  his  gratitude  to  his  worthy  masiters>  eK^lts 
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their  tastes,  flatters  their  humors^  and  solicits  the  continu- 
ance of  their  patronage,  while  he  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve, 
and  saying  to  himself,  **  If  you  like  not  the  dishes  that  I  lay 
before  you,  pray  remain  at  home  j  there  are  people  enough 
to  fill  ypur  places,  but-  if  any  one  else  presume  to  cater 
for  you,  I  will  send  him  to  jail." 

'  A  set  of  speculators  build  a  theatre,  a  speculator  imder<* 
takes  to  manage  it,  a  musical  contractor  binds  himself  to 
produce  whatever  songs,  pantomimes,  local  pieces,  &c« 
may  be  required  of  him,  and  dramatic  marauders  poach 
for  them.     Such  is  the  state  of  the  drama,  in  the  country 

ef  Shakespeare* 

The  discouragement,  which  some  distinguished  authors 
bave  received  from  managers,  has  been  sufficient  to  dis- 
gust them  of  writing  for  the  stage,  but  this  discourage- 
ment Hiight  be  attributed  to  want  of  taste  and  of  judgment^ 
so  well  as  to  jealousy  or  any  sinister  motive.  Their  coii*^ 
duct  towards  translators  is  still  more  reprehensible. 

On  the  list  of  modem  plays,  scarce  a  translation  from, 
die  German  will  be  found,  but  in  the  name  of  a  friend  or 
kinsman  of  a  manager,  or  of  a  manager  himself,  scarce 
any  of  -whom  understand  a  word  of  German. 

Nothing  can  be  so  easy  as  to  produce  the  translation  of  a 
translation :  by  changing  "  J^lue  skies,*'  into  "  azure  heav- 
ens," "  billows  '*  into  "  waves,"  *'  fogs  "  into  "  mists," 
**  houses  "  into  "  dwellings;"  &c.  &c.  or  vice  versd^  one 
may  appropriate  to  one's  self,  works  of  one's  predecessor, 
and  by  the  help  of  one's  mother  tongue  produce  a  transla- 
tion from  any  language  whatever. 

But,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  shall  only  state  the  usage, 
which  I  myself  have  received  from  the  Manager  of  Covent 
Garden,  though  mine  is  not  a  solitary  case.  Many  other 
translators  have  equal  reason  to  complain. 

Having  resided  some  time  in  Germany,  I  conceived  that 
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the  works  of  Kotzebue,  whose  jxsme  was  then  (1796)  an- 
known  in  England,  would  succeed  on  the  London  stage. 
I  therefore,  having  finished  a  translation  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  Sun,  sent  it  over  to  my  friends  in  England,  who  com- 
municated it  to  the  Manager  of  Covent  Garden.  After 
some  time  the  managers  returned  the  usual  answer,  that  it 
would  not  succeed  in  representation. 

Meanwhile  the  Stranger  was  acted ;  Kotzebue  had 
become  the  favorite  of  the  English  Stage,  and  different 
writers  began  translating  his  works ;  but  in  hopes  that 
one  of  the  managers  might  be  induced  to  accept  my  trans- 
lation, I  deferred  its  publication,  till  Miss  Plumptre,  ignorant 
that  a  translation  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun  was  already  in 
being,  having  translated  it,  advertised  her's.  My  manu- 
script was  then  committed  to  the  press ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  diligence  of  my  printer,  she  got  the  start  of  me  by 
a  few  days.  Both  translations,  however,  were  tolerably  sue* 
cessful,  and  both  received  the  approbation  of  the  Reviews 
of  that  year  (1799.). 

Had  I,  when  my  translation  was  first  rejected  by  the 
manager,  endeavoured  to  have  it  performed  on  one  of  the 
minor  theatres,  Mr.  Harris  would,  probably,  have  prosecu- 
ted the  performers  with  so  little  mercy,  as  he  had  shown 
to  Delpini  for  crying  out  "roast  beef."  No— the  Virgin 
of  the  Sun,  when  rejected  as  unfit  for  representation,  was^ 
without  doubt,  marked  down,  in  the  tablets  of  the  manager 
as  a  fit  object  for  a  future  operation* 

At  length,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  Mr.  Harris 
thinks  that  an  operation  might  be  undertaken  without  a  too 
flagrant  manifestation  of  injustice,  and  Mn  Reynolds  at  his 
repeated  desire  tmdertakes  to  execute  it. 

If  Mr.  Harris  had  altered  his  opinion  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  Sun,  why  was  not  Miss  Plumptre  or  myself  invited  to 
bring  it  forward  ?  No«^In  that  case^  we  should  have  been 
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indtled  to  the  author's  profits ;  and  it  was  his  intendon  (^ 
serve  a  friend ;  or  possibly  he  might  make  a  better  bargaia 
with  an  author  less  intitled  to  the  production. 

Mr.  Reynolds  carefully  informs  the  public^  that  his 
piece  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Incas  of  Marmontel,  but 
he  cannot  deny  that  it  consists  of  Kotzebue's  piece  of  five 
acts  cut  down  into  three,  aind  that  of  these  three  acts  mof^e 
than  two-thirds  are  taken  from  Miss  Plumplre's  translation  ; 
sometimes  verbally  for  pages  together,  sometimes  the  ideas 
being  transplanted  from  one  scene  to  another. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  told  that  this  is  Miss  Plumptre's  afiair, 
and  not  mine ;  But  even  if  the  manager  had  accepted  her 
translation  avowedly,  and  in  her  name,  yet  my  translation 
having  been  offered  to  him  first,  I  might  have  complained 
of  his  partiality.  Private  persons  may  act  capriciously,  and 
indulge  in  the  prepossessions  of  friendship,  but  so  long  as 
the  managers  have  a  monopoly,  individuals  are  indtled  to 
the  same  impartiality  from  them,  as  from  a  judge,  jusdce, 
or  any  other  official  character. 

During  my  residence  in  Germany,  I  communicated  my 
translation  to  Kotzebue,  who  approved  of  it,  and  the 
Ei^lish  reviewers  of  1799,  judged  favorably  of  it,  and 
had  the  manager  at  length  conceived  it  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  three  acts,  he  should  have  left  it  to  my  opdon 
to  abridge  it. 

.  Mr.  Reynolds  may  allege,  that  some  passages  in  the 
original  would  not  be  tolerated  on  the  English  stage* 
Thfe  is  .possible,  but  these  passages  occur  very  rarely,  and 
can  the  drawing  of  a  pen  here  and  there  across  a  produc* 
lion,  make  it  his  property  f  The  farrier  cannot  claim  i 
horse,  because  he  has  cropped  and  docked  it. 

I  wish  noc  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Reynolds ! 
I  iiave  read  and  seen  several  <>{  his  productioiis  'whh  plea* 
sure ;  and  1  have  also  aeea  a  translation  of  his  Notoriety 
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^rfbrmed  at  Vienna  with  gaieral  applause,  an4  it  may- 
give  him  pleasure  to  hear,  that  no  one  attempted  to  rc^b 
him  of  his  laurels ;  his  name  stood  on  thi  play  bill. 
What  could  have  induced  Mr.  Reynolds  to  be  less  candid 
toward  Kotzebue  ?  What,  but  his  allowed  ignorance  of 
die  German  language  ?  he  could  not  pass  for  the  translator, 
and,  consequently,  without  attempting  to  improve  it  he  wa$ 
obliged  to  alter  it.  The  gypsey  stains  the  features  of  the 
child,  not  to  improve  its  beauty,  but  to  pass  it  as  her  own. 
Why  has  he  not  given  it  a  new  title  also  ?  It  is  a  pity,  that 
he  had  intitled  one  of  his  former  pieces  "  Speculation  :'* 
what  title  could  have  been  more  suitable  to  this  ? 

Would  any  one  consult  Kotzebue,  he  would  regret  seve- 
ral of  the  finest  harangues  and  episodes,  omitted  in  the 
new  Operatic  Drama ;  particularly  the  episode,  in  which 
the  High  Priest  acknowledges  RoUa  as  his  son ;  which 
is  considered  the  most  affbcdng  sqene  in  the  wholes 
and  would  have  afforded  a  pleasure,  which  no  carpeno 
try,  no  thunder  and  lightning,  could  create.  But  how 
could  these  beauties  be  introduced  in  a  drama  professedly 
derived  from  Marmontel  ?  no :  passages  of  inferior  merit 
have  been  substituted,  and  new  scenes  introduced,  without 
any  tendency  to  the  catastrophe.  The  Peruvians  are 
marched  and  countermarched;  some  harlequin  entertain^ 
ment  has  possibly  supplied  a  practical  joke  for  the  nuns  in 
the  convent-garden ;  and  instead  of  the  quaint  observations 
of  Kotzebue's  Diego,  which,  however  insignificant,  are 
national  and  expressive  of  the  superstition  and  prejuditces  of 
die  Spanish  character,  jokes  and  jests  have  -been  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Liston,  which  are  characteristic  of  no  nation  what- 
ever. Mr.  Reynolds  was  obliged  to  let  off -half  of  the  winer; 
but  could  an  author,  who  so  often  has  <:ontributed  to  th^ 
cntertammait  of  the  public^  only  fill  np  the  barrel  wkh 
^ter  ?  Kotzebue  in  his  natuod  vigor  required  no  iaiteign 
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aid  ;  the  new  Virgin  of  the  Sun  owes  half  its  success  to 
the  scene-painter.  Well  may  it  be  called  an  operatic 
drama,  if  diat  signifies  a  drama  that  has  undergone  an 
operation.  '  Diego  knew  not  his  master  in  the  wilderness. 
Kotzebue  would  not  recollect  his  own  daughter  till  the 
first  thimder  of  applause  (for  every  passage  that  has  been 
applauded  is  derived  from  him)  would  recal  her  to  his 
memory,  and  he  then  might  exclaim  : 

In  this  new  play,  are  new  and  good  things  too, 

But  nought  that's  new  is  good,  and  nought  that's  good  is  new. 

Mr.  Reynolds  maintains,  that  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun, 
having  been  a  certain  number  of  years  in  print,  the  mana- 
ger has  a  right  to  bring  it  on  the  stage.  It  is  possible  ths^ 
after  a  certain  period,  any  one  may  reprint  a  work ;  but 
no  conscientious  bpokseller  will  reprint  the  work  of  an 
author,  while  he  is  willing  to  give  a  new  edition  himsel£ 
But  this  case  is  a  very  different  thing.  Is  a .  manager  to 
refuse  to  bring  forward  a  drama,  and  to  prevent  its  being 
brought  forward  elsewhere,  and  then  after  the  expiration 
of  a  number  of  years  to  accept  it  from  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  in  order  to  permit  him  to  reap  the  profits  ?  This 
can  neither  be  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  nor  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  Perhaps  a  speculation  of  this  kind 
has  induced  the  managers  to  defer  the  representation  of 
Miss  Baillie's  dramas.  The  spider  waits  in  patience,  till  the 
fly  falls  into  his  web. 

But  not  content  with  having  snatched  from  the  real 
translators  the  rewards  to  which  they  were  intitled  from 
the  theatre,  Mr.  Reynolds  proceeds  to  puUish  his  Virgin 
of  the  Sun ;  which  being  provided  with  the  assurance, 
**  performed  with  universal  applause  at  Covent  Garden,*' 
effectually  prevents  the  success  of  the  original  translations* 

A  dramatist  in  other  countries  is  more  fortunate,    A 
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German  may  offer^  his  play  successively  to  the  difFerent 
theatres  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Berlin,  Weimar,  Dresden, 
Hanover,  &c.  and  if  rejected  at  one,  it  may  try  its  fortune 
elsewhere.  A  drama,  after  having  been  refused  with  dis- 
dain in  the  natal  city  of  the  author,  has  frequently  received 
universal  applause  on  a  distant  theatre  ;  and  the  manager 
at  home  has  been  obliged  by  the  voice  of  the  public  to 
pay  an  advanced  price  for  that  piece,  which  he  would  not 
accept  gratis.  A  German  dramatist  receives  contributions 
from  the  difFerent  towns  where  his  productions  are  per- 
formed. 

In  France  also  a  dramatist  is  intitled  to  a  certain  share 
in  the  profits  of  every  representation  of  his  plays  on  every 
stage  in  the  republic,  and  this  emolument  he  not  only  en- 
joys during  his  life,  but  his  heirs  during  a  certain  number 
of  years  after  his  death.  These  contributions  he  collects 
without  difficulty,  for  every  manager  is  enjoined  to  depose 
in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  the  share  of  the  author, 
who  has  no  farther  trouble  than  to  look  in  the  dramatic 
almanac  how  often  his  works  have  been  performed  in 
every  town,  and  to  empower  some  one  to  receive  his  dues. 
Thus  he  enjoys  not  only  a  lucrative,  but  an  honorable  ex- 
istence :  he  need  not  dance  attendance  on  any  manager,,  he 
is  even  dispensed  from  oflFering  his  plays  to  any  theatre ;  he 
only  need  publish  them,  and  should  any  manager  think 
proper  to  perform  them,  the  author  receives  his  quota. 

Kotzebue,  who  inherited  no  patrimony,  travels  about 
the  continent  with  a  suite  of  horses  and  servants  ;  but  he 
reaps  the  fruits  of  his  talents  from  every  theatre  between 
Stutgard  and  Mietau,  between  Hamburg  and  Vienna  ;  and 
Picard  at  Paris  receives  his  droits  d^auteur  from  Brussels 
and  Marseilles. 

The  author  of  the  Rovers  in  the  Antijacobin  1 798,  has 
ridiculed  the  nlinuteness,  with  which  a  German  dramatist 
VOL.  n.     Pam.        NO.  IV.  2  B 
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prescribes  the  costume  and  decorations  for  his  plays.  Thi$ 
minuteness,  however,  is  not  superfluous.  He  frequentlj 
resides  in  a  remote  province,  and  therefore  suggests  any 
thought  that  may  strike  him,  and  is  thus  dispensed  from  a 
long  journey  to  officiate  at  a  toilet,  or  to  attend  at  a  rem 
h^rsal. 

Great  has  been  the  outcry  against  the  immorality 
of  the  German  stage :  but  the  Theatre'  of  a  nation 
must  be  the  mirror  of  its  usages.  On  the  condnent  a 
woman  never  makes  a  figure  in  company  till  after  her  mar« 
riage ;  then  the  acdvity  of  her  life  commences,  and  she 
repays  herself  for  the  days  of  insignificance  passed  in  the 
admiradon  of  her  mother's  conquests*  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  a  girl  having  got  a  husband,  has  fulfilled  tht 
great  purpose  of  her  existence,  and  reposes  on  her  laurels* 
I  will  not  here  discuss  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
either  system.  I  have  sufficiently  developed  them  in  my 
Utopian  Romance,  the  Empire  of  the  Nairs  ;  but  we  must 
not  wonder  that  gallantry,  jealousy,  and  marriage  scenes 
are  the  usual  subjects  of  the  German  Theatre,  as  the 
married  women  who  give  the  ton  in  German  society^ 
would  vote  a  Miss  in  her  teens  insipid  as  a  heroine. 

It  may  astonish  the  good  people  of  this  country  to  hear, 
that  the  outcry  in  Germany  is  not  less  violent  agamst  the 
immorality  of  the  British  Theatre.  Nothing  but  runaway 
marriages,  and  heiresses  flinging  themselves  into  the  arm$ 
of  adventures.  Such  misdemeanours  are  unknown  in  the 
Holy  Empire  i  so  that  if  an  English  husband  is  unwilling  to 
take  his  better  half  to  see  Kotzebue's  Stranger,  a  German 
mother  is  equally  averse  to  her  daughter's  seeing  their  trans^ 
iations  from  the  English. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  accusation  against  our  drama.  Sq 
litde  have  we  imbibed  the  Spartan  principle  of  Respect  to 
Old  Age,  that  the  ultimate  prospect  of  every  individual 
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here  is  to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  his  juniors.  Old 
square-toes  is  always  fair  game  j  and  as  if  age  were  an 
outlaw  from  the  court  of  chivalry,  an  old  maid,  notwith- 
standing all  Mr.  Hayley  has  essayed  in  her  fevor,  is  invaria- 
bly exposed  to  the  derision  of 'her  nieces. 

To  the  honor  of  German  taste,  there  is  in  the  whole 
Empire  only  one  theatre  for  Pantomime ;  and  that  in  one 
of  die  suburbs  at  Vienna  j  neither  the  holiday  children  in 
the  boxes,  nor  the  grown  children  in  the  gallery,  come  to 
the  court  theatre  of  that  capital,  to  take  lessons  of  polite- 
ness by  seeing  Harlequin  give  the  clown  a  box  on  the  ear, 
or  Pantaloon  get  a  fall,  from  his  chair  being  dravm  from 
behind  him.     But  to^retum  to  our  main  object. 

Why  should  not  an  English  dramatist  receive  his  share 
in  the  profits,  whenever  his  plays  are  performed  x>n  a  coun- 
try stage,  as  well  as  an  author  receives  the  profits  of  his 
works  sold  in  the  country  ?  A  dramatist  may  be  in  distress, 
while  his  productions  are  enriching  the  managers  at  Edin- 
burgh, Dublin,  or  Bath.  Though  his  receipts  from  any 
town  might  be  trifling,  yet  these  trifles  collected  in  every 
quarter  would  amount  to  a  respectable  sum,  and  if  it 
enabled  not  a  dramatist  to  vie  in  fortune  with  a  manager, 
it  would  put  him  on  a  footing  with  a  boxkeeper.  This 
consideration  I  would  recommend  to  the  benevolent  exer- 
tions* of  the  Literary  Fund. 

The  French  may  with  reason  call  us  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, if  all  property  is  sacred  here  except  literary  pro- 
perty. 

Let  me  conclude  with  proposing,  that  if  the  other  mea- 
sures recommended  in  this  pamphlet  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
adoption,  that  an  author,  if  the  two  great  theatres  refuse 
to  accept  his  production,  may,  after  submitting  it  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  inspection,  have  it  acted  by  other  play- 
ers, who  are  willing  to  perform  it. 
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SECOND    LETTER 


TO  THE 


REV.  HERBERT  MARSH,  D.D.F.R.S, 

Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Camkridge  i 


COHFIBMING  THE  OPINIOV 


THAT 


THE   VITAL,  PRINCIPLE 


OF  THE  REFORMATION 


HAS  BEEN  LATELY  CONCEDED  BY  HIM 


TO  THE 


CHURCH  OF  ROME. 


BY  THE  REK  PETER  GJNDOLPHY, 

« 

Priest  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


1813. 


A  LETTER,  3&c, 


Rev*  Sin, 

1  HE  polite  answer  yoix  have  published  to  the 
CoNGHATULATOBY  LETTER  1  had  the'honor  of  addressing  to 
you,  on  the  subject  of  your  Imquibt,  calls  upon  me  to  acknow-* 
ledge  that  every  line  therein  exhibits  evidence  of  having  been  inr 
scribed  by  the  pen  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman.  I  feel  moreover 
rather  compelledjAgmn  to  obtrude  myself  upon  your  attention^  be? 
cause  you  appear  completely  to  have  mistaken  the  circumstance 
that  occasioned  my  CoNORATtJLATORY  Letter  tpyoM^  and  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  were  it  believed^  that  I  had  imputed  to 
you  any  sentiment  which  your  own  language  does  not  convey  to  the 
reader.  You  seem  to  think  that  I  was  referring  to  a  defence  of 
religion  against  Dissenters^  when'  I  extoIIeU  the  good  sense  of 
those  arguments  urged  by  you,  in  favor,  of  a  distribution  of  the 
Litui^y. — By  no  means. — Your  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  your 
Inquiry,  your  Letter  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  all  clearly 
proved  to  me,  that  you  were  reasoning  with  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  laboring  to  convince  them,  that  if  they 
sincerely  wished  their  children  to  profess  the  same  religion  as 
themselves,  if  they  were  desirous  of  imparting  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  they  had  been 
received  from  the  Reformers,  they  must  accompany  the  distribu-. 
tion  of  the  Bible,  with  the  dbtribution  of  the  Liturgy.    You 
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asserted  in  your  Inquiry^  (No.  I.  p.  1 13.)  that  such  were  the  rery 
principles  of  ^*your  Reformers;'* — *^  those  Priests  who  composed 
the  Liturgy  and  Articles ;" — that  by  *^  this  due,  their  disciples 
would  be  led  in  safety  through  dark  and  intricate  passages,  where 
many  a  pilgrim  had  lost  hi»  way''  without  it.  You  stated  (No.  1.  p» 
100.)  that  the  Poor  os  the  Ebtablishmrnt,  could  not  be  pre- 
served in  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  if  they  were  not  provided 
^*ith  this  *^  safe-guard  against  the  delusions  of falseivterpretaiions J* 
*— You  also  say  (No.  I.  p.  104.)  that  die  Booic  of  Common 
I^RAYER  is  necessary  to  prevent  '^  the  Poor  of  the  Establishment^ 
from  being  seduced  from  the  religion -of  die  Established  Churchy 
although  they  have  the  Bible  as  a  safeguard. 

1  am  truly  sorry  then  to  perceive  that  you  have  so  completely 
mistaken  die  circumstance  that  induced  me  to  address  to  you  the 
CoNORATULATORY  Letter. — Nothing  was  ever  more  foreign 
from  my  thoughts,  than  to  compliment  you,  for  appealing  to  an 
Authority,  whilst  arguing  with  the  Dissenter,  which  the  Dissenter 
does  not  admit. — I  should  first  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  the 
tiecessity  of  admitting  that  authority ;— which  was  my  real  motive 
for  inscribing  to  you  The  Sermon  on  the  Inadequact  of 
THE  Bible  to  be  an  exclusive  Rule  of  Faith. — For 
admit  but  the  principle  of  authority,  and  you  must  either  be  a 
Catholic,  or  what  you  have  defined  a  Generalized  Protestant.''^ 
Thus  Catholics  in  contending  against  Dissenters  never  appeal  to 
tradition,  but  to  the  Bible  only,  because  the  Bible  only  is  the  rulei 
of  faith  for  the  Dissenters.  But  if  the  Dissenters  appeal  from  or 
-over  the  Bible  to  Luther  or  to  Calvin,  then  I  conceive  the  Catho- 
lic is  also  justified  in  appealing  to  authorities  not  less  refspected  by 
him.  On  this  account,  when  I  observe  that  you  so  strongly  urged 
the  necessary  distribution  of  the  Litui^y  with  the  Bible,  to  the 
Mbmbers  of  the  Establishment,  1  insisted  that  as  your 
^tnciple  was  ours,  so  had  I  a  right  to  look  forward  to  the  hap* 
piest  result;  viz.  the  fuljl  acknowledgment  of  the 
i$otJNBNES8  OF  OUR  Catholic  PRINCIPLE.  For  principles 
Hre  as  efficient  in  establishing  other  principles,  as  causes  in  gene- 
rating effects.  Fairly  then  did  1  conclude,  that  by  insisting  on  the 
tiecessity  of  <'  this  clue,  which  would  lead  the  members  of  the 
^tablisbment  in  safety,"  (No.  I.  p.  113.)  you  werelast  approxi^ 
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mating  to  our  principle  of  Tradition,  if  not  directly  advocating 
that  point  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

To  this  conclusion,  however,  you  now  say,  you  had  no  inten- 
tion of  proceeding — but.  Sir,  as  yoii  well  know,  principles  will 
carry  us  along  with  them  in  spite  of  ourselves  :  and  a  good  logician 
sees  no  other  alternative  than  to  renounce  the  principle,  or  follow 
it  through  its  long  train  of  consequences.  You  must,  therefore, 
cither  admit  that  the  **  poor  q/"  the  Establishment  do  not  require 
the  Common  Prayer .  Book,  to  keep  them  in  the  religion  of  their 
fathers^  and  secure  them  against  '  the  delusions  of  false  interpre- 
tatio0i"  whilst  they  have  the  Bible,  or  acknowledge  that  ano/Aer 
evidence,  another  authority  or  due  is  necessary,  and  that  is,  what 
is  styled  in  the  Catholic  Church  Tradition  ;  the  WORD,  un- 
written in  the  Scriptures.  Else  whence  do  you  make  a  distinction 
of  orders  in  the  hierarchy  of  your  Church  ?  Else  how  do  you 
justify  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants  who  have  no  actual  faith  { 
Else  how  do  you  dispense  Avitb  the  obligation  of  washing  on^ 
another  s  feet  ?  Else  why  do  you  keep  holy  the  first  day  of  the 
week  instead  of  the  Sabbath  day  ?  '  Else  why  do  you  ever  venture 
to  eat  blood  or  strangled  meats  ?  Else  how  do  you  justify  in  a 
minister  of  Christ,  the  possession  of  gold  and  silver,  and  rich 
livings  ?  Else  how  do  you  justify  the  tendering  and  taking  of 
oaths  i  In  all  these  points  the  Bible  is  either  against  your  prac- 
tice or  silent.  Have  you  then  presumed  to  add  to  the  text,  or 
have  you  admitted  Tradition,  as>^  a  club  ^o  lead  the  members  of 
the  Establishment  in  safety  T' 

But  you  express  a  serious  complaint  against  me  for  placing  be^ 
tween  inverted  commas  a  proposition  not  to  be  found  in  your 
worRs,  viz.  "  true  religion  cannot  be  found  by  the  Bible  a/owe,"  and 
saying  that  it  is  a  principle  for  which  you  contend.  It  was  far 
from  my  intention,  Sir,  to  impute  to  you  a  sentime^nt  which  either 
you  had  not  written,  or  was  not  a  direct  inference  from  your  prin- 
ciples. You  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  universal  principle  in 
logic,  qu(R  sunt  eudem  uni  tertio,  sunt  eadem  inter  se :  and  there* 
foie  1  did  conceive,  that  I  had  ascribed  to  you  no  more  than 
yourself  had  contended  for,  in  different  words  only ;  and  1  cannot 
therefore  believe,  that  1  have  imposed  upon  my  readers,  nay  I 
«till  maintain  it  to  be  your  principle  that,. /^  true  religion  cannot 
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be  found  by  the  Bible  alone.*'  For  you  affirm  thAt  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  the  most,  correct  system, — the  correct  sys- 
tem of  religion,  (Inquiry,  No.  I.  p.  107.  Serm.  p.  77.)  the.true  sys- 
tem of  religion,"  (No.  I.  p.  100.)  but  that  those  who  have  the  Bible 
alone,  cannot  find  it,  (Inquiry,  No.  I.  pp.  100, 104, 107, 124.)  there- 
fore this  most  correct,  this  correct,  this  true  system  cannot  be  found 
bythe  Bible  aio?ie — therefore,  ^^  true  religion  cannot  bb 
FOUND  BY  THE  BiBLE  ALONE."  Indeed  if  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  fengland  be  true,  and  if  you  believe  that  it  can  be  found 
by  the  Bible  alone,  1  cannot  conceive  what  is  the  real  object  of  your 
writmgs  on  tliis  subject :  you  speak  throughout  of  the  necessity  of 
accompanyinjg  the  Bible  with  the  Pfayer  Book,— you  speak  of  the 
Bible  a/o/fe  leading  to  abstract  or  generalized  Protestantism  (Note 
No  I.  p.  1 19.)— in  short,  if  expressions  are  sentiments,  and  if  a  true 
syllogistic  conclusion  is  always  identifiable  with  the  premises  I  still 
conceive  that  I  did  not  deviate  from  the  truth,  when  I  affirmed  that 
a  Margaret  Professor  was  contending  for  this  principle  that ''  tme 
religion  cannot  be  found  by  the  Bible  ali^ne."  For  you  even  acknow- 
ledge in  the  plainest  language,  that  men  may  therein  seek  in  vain 
for  the  essentials  of  Christianity ;— «  that  even  in  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  very  different  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  thi 
Bible,  and  by  men  of  whom  \t  would  be  very  unjust  to  say  that 
they  had  not  studied  it  devoutlj/."   (Note,  No.  I.  p.  125.) 

After  what  you  have  already  said,  I  still  apprehend  that  you 
will  deny  the  justness  of  my  position— you  will  distinguish  between 
the  fact  of  finding  the  true  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  by 
the  Bible  alone,  and  the  possibility-^hut  surely,  Sir,  this  would 
^ount  to  a  mere  quibble  pf  distinction— for  what  is  only  morally 
possible,  may  be  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  morally  impossible 
and  IS  absolutely  improbable.  For  it  must  be  dependent  upon 
such  an  extraordinary  coincidence  of  contingents,  that  no  prudent 
and.sensible  man  would  be  justified  in  calculating  upon  it.  We 
are  therefore  authorized  to  say,  that  what  is  only  morally  possible 
to  some  persons,  is  to  many  others  morally  impossible.  Conse- 
quently,  if  you  mean  to  infer  that  it  is  morally  possible  to  find  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Bible  alone,  you  equally 
negative  the  proposition^  and  assert  the  moral  impossibility.— To 
sum  up  this  argument  in  a  very  few  words,  I  acknowledge  I  was 
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utiintentioually  irtcorrect,  in  placing  the  words  '^  true  religion  can- 
not be  found  by  the  Bible  alone"  between  inverted  commas,  which 
denoted  them  to  be  your  precise  expression  ;  and  for  that  I  most 
readily  make  you  an  apology.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to 
udmit  that  tliere  was  any  want  of  correctness  as  to  the  sense  of 
those  words:  because  you  declare,  that  in  your  belief  the  true  re^ 
ligion  and  the  established  religion  of  this  country  are  the  same. 
Now  you  contend  that  the  established  religion  cannot  be  found  by 
the  Bible  alone.  The  conclusion  therefore  is,  if  ever  conclusion 
^as  fully  evident,  that  thus  religion  cannot  be  found 
BY  THE  Bible  alone. 

However,  although  I  complimented  yon,  in  my  first  Letter,  on 
the  manly  manner  in  which  you  had  surrendered  this  vital  principle 
of  Protestantism,  I  observe  that  you  are  still  wavering  between 
the  right  and  the  wrong*—- «till  hesitating  before  you  finally  re« 
iHMince  the  untenable  principle  of  your  church.  You  seem  to  hav* 
cloathed  yourself  in  Catholic  armour,  unconscious  of  the  banners 
under  which  you  were  fighting.  But  let  us  take  courage  in  con* 
aistency,  and  our  cause  will  never  fail  to  triumph— ^having  thrown 
away  your  own  arms,  as  it  is  a  Catholic  weapon  that  you  have 
wzed,  it  is  from  a  Catholic  you  should  learn  how  to  manage  it. 

This  recals  to  my  recollection  an  anecdote  of  a  brother  clergy* 
man  of  your  church  at  Paris,  who  was  visiting  the  lions  of  that 
famed  metropolis^  in  the  society  of  an  English  Catholic  Priest, 
and  another  countryman  of  ours,  who  happened  to  be  a  dissenting 
imnister.  As  they  visited  the  different  churches,  and  paid  a  partis- 
cttlar  attention  to  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  national  re- 
ligion, freely  expressing  their  opinion;  upon  every  point,  the 
Church  of  England  clergyman  was  perpetually  engaged  in  sup* 
porting  either  the  arguments  of  the  Catholic  priest,  or  those  of  th^ 
Dissenting  minister.  When  the  propriety  of  a  litui^y — ritual  ob* 
aervances,  or  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  the  sinfulness  of  schism 
and  heresy  were  discussed,  the  Church  of  England  Protestant  im-* 
mediately  dressed  himself  out  in  the  full  livery  of  the  Catholic 
priest,  and  argued  most  earnestly  against  the  simplifying  doctrine 
ef  the  IKssenter.  But  as  soon  as  the  Dissenter  began  to  main^ 
tain  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matfbrs  of  faith,  and  the  suf-r 
ficiency  of  the  scriptures, — as  soon  as  he  began  to  inveigh  against 
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the  Bishop  of  Rome^  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  her  eeunie* 
nical   decrees,    be  immediately  stood  up  in  defence  of  the  Diii^. 
senter's  arguments^  and  contended^  that  as  they  were  two  to  one, 
the  Catholic  Priest  was  in  the  minority,  and  therefore  he  oug)&t  to 
surrender  at  discretion.    As  the  conversation,  however,  was  carried 
on  with  that  freedom  and  good  humor  which  should  distinguish  all 
religious   controversies,  the  Catholic  Priest  and  the   Dissenting 
Minister,  knowing  the  consistency  of  their  own  principles,  and  ' 
seeing  at  the  same  time  the  inconsistency  of  those  professed  by  thft 
Clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  observed  to  him,  ''  We  acknow«» 
ledge.  Sir,  that  you  have  shown  puch  courage  in  this  controversial 
contest,  but  you  have  fought  on  both  sides,  and  you  have  fought 
with  weapons  which  were  not  your  own — have  you,  then,  none  to 
fU'm  yourself  with,  which  are  really  your^  f^  "  None ! ! !"    *'  Really 
then  you  are  to  be  pitied ;  for  what  would  you  do  in  your  defence 
if  we  bodi  should  come  against  you,  clad  in  the  armour  of  those  very 
arguments  in  which  you  conceive  yourself  victorious?  unarmed  and 
defenceless,  you  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  su^rrendering  to 
pne  or  the  other." 

Now,  Sir,  I  consider  this  anecdote  very  applicable  to  our  present 
controversy,  and  entertain  the  hope  that  in  this  story  you  perceive 
H  miniature  description  of  the  future  struggles  of  the  EstabU^ed 
Church,  against  her  numerous  adversaries.    I  certainly  think,  widi 
inany  others^  that  the  time  is  come,  when  the  Church  of  England 
must  choose  between  an  approximation  to  the  Catholics  or  the 
Dissenters.*!^A  middle  course  is  no  longer  possible,  and  you  must 
fsither  agree  to  maintain  the  Christian  Hierarchy  by  a  re-union  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  a.  concordatum  with  the  Papal  See, 
grounded  upon  mutual  concessions,  or  you  must  be  prepared  to  see 
the  whole  religious  establishment  of  this  empire  absorbed  in  that 
overwhelming  current  which,  as  you  are  so  well  aware,  is  fast ' 
undermining  its  foundations.     To  withstand  the  torrent  which  is 
now  set  in  against  this  fabric,  it  should  have  been  built  upon  a  rock, 
^ which  it  is  not;    it  must,   therefore,  pass  away,  like   all  estab* 
lishments  raised  on  a  satidy  foundation.     My  Chftrch,  said  Jesus 
Christ,  is  built  upon  a  rack  and  against  her  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail.^ 

'  I  shall  perhaps  be  ans^yered  in  this  manner.    If  the  Protestant  fistab* 
lished  Church  be  swept  away,  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  the  Church  ^f 
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There  is  another  position  in  your  letter  to  me  (No.  IIL  p.  78.)  which 
I  cannot  pass  by  without  an  observation.  Do  you,  Sir,  as  Margaret 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  one  of  the  Theological 
Doctors  of  your  Church,  assert  that,"  without  the  Bible  indeed  we 
cannot  be  Christians  T' — I  really  do  not  pretend  to  understand  this 
sentence — but  surely,  when  a  Doctor  of  Divinity^  writes  upon 
so  grave  a  point,  I  think  he  should  write  with  precision.  These 
words,  Sir^  imply  that  Baptism  does  not  make  us  Christians — they 
imply,  that  men  cannot  be  ChristianSy  till  they  are  made  so  by  the 
Bible. — Are.  then  all  infants,  all  thoie  who  cannot  read  or  procure 
a  Bible,  non-Christians?  Were  nof  you,  Sir,  a  Christiany  till  you 
had  read  the  Hible  ?  Were  thqn  the  three  thousand  souls  who  were 
added  io  the  Church  in  one  day^  by  St.  Peter,^  non-Christians, 
because  they  had  no  Bibles  i  Were  all  the  primitive  disciples  of  the 
apostles  non-Christians  J  the  whole  ChxxvAi' non-Christiany  because 
tlie  New  Testament  had  not  then  been  written  ?  Really,  Sir,  unless 
you  explain  yourself  more  precisely,  the  reflection  you  have  drop- 
ped nlust  create  greaf  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  many  of  ybur 
readers;  for  it  is  a  sentiment  which  will  descend  to  posterity, 
stamped  with  the  authority  of  a  Margaret  Professor. 

After  writing,  therefore,  the  foregoing  page«,.I  do  not  see.  Sir, 
why  you  should  tell  me,  "  that  I  congratulate  myself  in  vain  on  the 
similarity  of  our  opinions  ;"  adding,  *^  unless  I  am  prepared  to  let 
the  Bible  without  tradition,  as  you^are  to  let  the  Bible  without  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles,  be  the  rule  for  deciding  controversies 
I^etween  your  church  and  mine/'  (Letter  to  the  Rev.  P.  G.  No.  111. 
p.  82.)  Sir,  I  profess  to  deal  out  to  others  in  the  same  measure,  in 
which  I  deal  out  to  myself ;  and  my  only  complaint  against  you  is 
that  you  decline  diis  just  principle.  1  conceive.  Sir,  that  religion 
sliould  be  taught  as  it  has  been  learnt — and  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained and  defended  by  the  same  means  by  which  it  has  been  found 
and  acquired.  On  this  account,  when  controverting  with  a  Dis^ 
senter,  we  appeal  to  the  Bible  alone,  because  he  does  not,  like  m 

Rome  onccmet  a  similar  fate.  She  is  therefore  not  built  upon  a  rock.— To  this 
plausible  objection  I  would  make  this  reply.  The  Church  of  England  exists 
io  this  country  as  a  whole ;  and  thus  it  may  be  entirely  subverted.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  when  established  in  this  country,  was  only  a  part  oi 
a  whole;  and  when  subverted,  it  frll  as  a  principal  limb  of  a  great  tree.  But 
tHe  tree' itsfelf 'continued  to  stand  firmly  rooteS. 
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cfaurchmen,  admit  a  church  authority  (see" Article  20th  among  the 
39)  ;  but  we  always  tell  him  that  no  controversy  can  be  finally 
settled  without  the  aid  of  tradition.  And  we  even  charge  him  with 
the  practical  admission  of  it,  although)  he  theoretically  exclude  it 
from  his  principles.  And  for  the  justice  of  this  assertion  I  can 
quote  a  ProtMant  writer.  Nightingale,  in  his  Portraiture  of  the 
Catholic  Religion,  says :  "  the  Bible  !  the  Bible  only !  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants  !*'  exclaims  good  William  Chillingworth. — 
^'  Very  true,"  says  the  judicious  Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
Polity ;  "  but  then  you  must  submit  to  receive  the  Bible  from  the 
hands  of  Church-of-England  men." — *^  Certainly,  the  Bible,  by  all 
means,"  adds  the  learned  Margaret  Professor;  ''yet  the  Bible  is 
nothing  without  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." — *'  Nay,  nay,  the 
Bible  is  not  the  thing  you  want,  unless  you  discover  in  it  all  the 
great  and  precious  truths  contained  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
and  can  submit  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  Directory," 
.replies  the  pious  and  sober  Presbyterian,  "^o,  no,  no,"  says  the 
zealous  Methodist ;  *'  it  is  the  Bible  collated  with  Mr.  Wesley'S 
Sermons  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  Checks,  that  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants." — "  And  thou  mayest  read  the  Bible  and  the  checks 
till  Doomsday,  friend,  to  no  purpose,  unless  thou  hast  the  light  of 
the  spirit,"  adds  the  modest  Quaker, — "  A  truce  with  your  spirit !" 
.exclaims  the  S wedenborgian ;  f  why  dont  you  read  the  works  of 
the  highly  illuminated  Baron,  wherein  are  answered  all  questions, 
be  they  high  as  heaven  or  deep  as  hell  f'' — ^'  You  all  are  right,  and 
all  are  wrong,"  rejoins  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sturges,  the  Prebendary  of , 
Winchester ;/'  provided  '  the  magistrate  chooses'  to  say  so ;  for  it  is 
liis  province  to  decide  which  shall.be  the  national  religion/' 
You  perteive.  Sir,  that  you  are  not  the  only  one,  who  denies  in 
theory  what  he  admits  in  practice.  I  must  therefore  again  beseech 
you  to  recollect,  that  my  observations  respect  the  means  of  learning 
and  teaching  religion,  not  the  mode  of  defending  it  against  those 
.who  dissent  from  us.  I  hardly  think  that  \.  have  once  even  glanced 
at  this  extraneous  question  in  my  Congratulatory  Letter  to 
you.  I  see  not  then  how  you  can  consistently  challenge  me  to  meet 
you  with  the  Bible  alone ^  whilst  you  hold  the  Liturgy  and  Articles 
in  your  hand,  or  as  a  defence  keep  them  hidden  in  your  bosom. 
But  if  it  really  be  your  intention  fairly  to  come  forth  in  the  presence 
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^  the  whole  umversity  df  Cambridge,  armed  vnAk  the  Bib  lb 
ONLT>  and  dash  on  the  floor  the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  I'U  not  de* 
clioe  the  challenge^  but  Jake  it  up  and  face  you  in  single  combat'ou 
equal  tenns. 

Now,  Sir,  joking  apart,  as  you  well  know^  were  we  to  meet  on 
this  ground^  at  the  end  of  the  contest  our  general  apfM^arance  would 
be  so  completely  metamorphosed,  our  whole  aspect  so  perfectly 
new,  and  siit  generis,  so  perfectly  different  from  any  thing  that  hat 
hitherto  been  seen  in  Christendom,  that  we  should  neither  be  knowii 
by  a  Catholic,  a  Church  of  England  Protestant,  a  Dbsenter,  or 
Methodist.  We  should  return  into  the  world  as  a  lusus  naiura, 
aome  monster  in  religion,  which  would  be  botli  Ae  pity  and  the 
wonder  of  men.  Amphibious  in  our  relations  to  the  old  and  new 
kw,  we  should  walk  through  life  like  the  camelion,  showing  some 
new  shade  and  color  in  every  diversity  of  circimistance.  Oh  then 
what  solicitude  would  be  expressed  by  our  respective  friends  that  we 
should  return  from  th^  heterogeneous  condition  to  civilized  society, 
that  you  should  resume  your  Litvrgy  and  Articles,  and  I  my 
Traditions,  and  that  we  should  together  confess  the  Mly  of 
aspiring  to  true  virtue  and  discreet  religion  in  the  savs^e  state  of  aa 
unregulated,  emancipated  mind. 

If  thenj'ou  acknowledge  the  wildness  of  this  scheme  which  you 
have  proposed,  and,  re-entering  into  your  more  just  reflections^ 
think  you  may  venture  to  descend  into  the  arena  as  a  Church  of 
England  Protestant,  girded  with  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  ^ain  I 
declare  my  readiness  to  meet  you.'  Nay,  ere  many  weeks  have 
elapsed  you  shall  behold  a  hostile  shield,  against  which,  unless  your 
courage  fail  you,  you  may  break  a  spear :  and  it  is  this  very  circum^ 
stance  which  has  necessarily  drawn  off  my  attention  from  your 
Letter  to  me,  which  otherwise  I  shoidd  have  had  the  honor  of 
sooner  replying  to* 

You  have  most  sensibly  and  happily  admitted,  that  ^'  true  religion 
and  esiablished  religion,''  are  distinct  things,  (Letter  to  die  Rev.  P. 
G.  No.  III.  p.  74.) ;  and  you  very  properly  add,  *^  that  if  the  terms 
were  synonymous,  truth  would  be  often  at  variance  with  itself;  it 
would  apply,  or  not  apply^  to  the  very  same  tiling  according  to  mere 
accident.^    I  shall  take  the  liberty  then  of  piackig  myself  upon  this 

'A  Defence  of  the  ancient  Faith,  in  four  volumes.  r 
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tardinal  principle,  and  my  object  shall  be  to  shoM^  that  although 
tlie  Catholic  Rbltgion  is  not  ihe  e^ablished  religion  of  this 
country,  it  is  neverUieless  the  true  religion.  Yourself  having  ad-* 
mitted  the  possibility  of  this  case^  my  endeavour  shall  be  to  prove 
the  fact.  Your  own  distinction  relieves  me  from  all  squeamishne^s 
on  this  subject;  for  you  say,  that  *^  the  establisJiment  of  religion  in 
any  country^as  both  Bishops  Warburton  and  Dr.  Paley  have  clearly 
shown),  is  not  founded  in  the  consideration  of  its  truth; — this 
question  lies  without  the  province  of  the  legislature :  it  is  a  question 
of  theology,  and  not  of  civil  government."—*-!  then  shall  undoubt- 
edly argue,  not  as  a  civil  lawyer ,  or  legislator,  but  as  a  theologian^ 
acting,  within  my  own  just  province  ;  and-I  canHot  hesitate  in  sup«» 
posing,  that  all  Protestant  theologians  will  express  an  eternal  grati- 
tude to  me,  if  my  humble  efforts  should  throw  some  new  I^ht  upon, 
the  subject,  and  enable  tbem  to  discover  a  mistake  in  their  tbeologi^ 
ca/ calculations. 

But  in  your  letter  to  me  (p.  7«)  ^  notice  another  proposition,  to 
urbich  I  cannot  by  any  means  subscribe,  and  my  only  surprise  is^ 
fliat  you  should  have  left  your  readei:s  in  any  doubt  whether  you 
subscribe  to  it  yourself.  I  think.  Sir,  it  almost  contains  a  libel 
upon  the  virtues  and  the  consciences  of  men.  You  say,  "  the  truth 
of  a  religion  may  operate,  remotely  or  indirectly,  on  the  decision  of 
the  legislature.  But  the  immediate  and  direct  motive  which  operates 
in  the  establishment  of  religion,  is  its  utility  to  the  state.'" — I  say.  Sir, 
God  forbid  diat  I  should  ever  subscribe  to  this  principle,  or  charge 
it  against  any  christian  govchiment.  Mahomet  indeed  is  accused  of 
having  made  his  religion  purely  subservient  to  the  state,  but  I  will 
not  confound  Mahometan  principles  with  diose  of  Christians;  I  will 
Qotplace  the  Koran  in  society  with  the  Bible.  However,  is  not  the 
very  admission  which  youhavemade  of  this  governing  principle  suffix 
cient  to  shake  that  misplaced  corifidence  which  tTo  many  repose  in  a 
religion  because*  it  is  established,  I  conceive  that  as  true  religion  is 
anterior  in  point  of  date  to  the  establishment  of  every  chiistian 
government  in  Europe,  the  very  circumstance  of  a  religion  being 
foroially  introduced  by  a  legislature  as  the  established  religion  of  aiqr 
country,  strongly  militates  against  its  claim  to  originality.  To  the 
Church  might  very  properly  be  applied  the  armorial  motto  of  one 
ef  our  noble  faqiilies; 
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Reges  ex  nobis,  non  nos  ex  regibus  orti; 

But  you  observe  moreover  in  the  same  page,  *'  that  Prote$iantism 
became  the  established  religion  of  this  country,  because  the  great 
body  of  the  people  agreed  to  profess  Christianity  under  that  form, 
and  it  would  cease  to  be  the  established  religion,  if  at  any  time  the 
great  body  of  the  people  should  determine  to  profess  Christianity 
under  another  form,"  But,  Sir,  unless  you  intend  to  measure  for 
your  neighbours  by  a  different  standard  than  that  by  which  you 
square  for  Englishmen,  how  will  jo\i  reconcile  this  principle  with 
the  justice  of  the  penal  laws  in  Ireland  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
or  with  the  objections  you  express  in  your  postscript,  to  the  eman- 
cipation   of  the    GREAT    BODY   OF!  THE    PEOPLE  OF  IltELANO, 

who  have  not  so  much  as  even  hinted  a  wish  that  their  religion  should 
be  made  the  established  religion  of  Ireland  ? ,  You  were  not  aware 
then  I  dare  say,  when  you  wTpte  that  postscript,  of  the  princfyh 
you  had  advanced  in  the  body  of  your  letter.  But  now  that  you 
have  reconsidered  yourself y  I  think  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have 
good  grounds  for  expecting,  that  with  your  own  pen  you  wiH 
cancel  those  '*  Remarks"  which  ^our  postscript  contains^  "  on 
the  consequences  which  miist  result  from  the  concession  of  the 
Catholic  claims."  I  am  confident  they  would  not  ask  you  to  carry 
your  consistency  farther,  though  they  evidently  might. 

You  say,  page  82  of  your  Letter  to  me,  "  that  I  agree  with 
-other  writers  of  my  community  in  making  Tradition  the  paramount 
authority,  by  which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Christian  doctrines 
is  to  be  decided."  I  must  then  notice  a  little  error  in  the  propo- 
sition you  have  stated.  We  do  not  say  that  Tradition  is  a  para- 
mount authority — or  that  Tradition  is  to  decide  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  Christian  doctrines,  any*  more  than  we  say,  that  legal 
evidence  is  a  paramount  authority,  and  decides  on  a  civil  trans- 
action in  a  judgment  given  by  the  twelve  judg  es.  I  conceive  the 
language  would  be  more  legal,  to  say,  that  the  twelve  judges 
decide  on  any  civil  transaction,  by  the  statute  and  common  law  of 
the  land,  aud  the  evidence  adduced.  In  the  same  manner  also,  I 
would  reverse  your  proposition  and  say,  that  the  catholicchurch 
decides  on  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  religious  doctrines,  by  the 
strength  of  those  written  and  unwritten. evidences  which  have  been 
handed  from  father  to  son,  through  succeedihg  generations,  which 
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evidences  are  generally  styled  Tradition,  It  is  not  Tradition 
therefore,  but  the  Church,  that  decides  by  the  testimony  of  Tradi- 
tion, and  SHE  is  the  paramount  authority.  With  this  explana- 
tion I  admit  your  statement ;  yet  perhaps.  Sir,  you  will  feel  sur- 
prise when  I  tell  you,  that  I  mean  to  place  a  similar  account  at 
your  own  door,  and  instead  of  admitting  the  justice  of  your  re- 
mark, in  your  Letter  to  me,  p.  81,  Pamph.  No.  III.  viz.  *^  that  as 
my  basis  is  false  my  superstructure  falls  at  once  to  the  ground" — 
I  mean  to  prove  to  you  that  as  you  have  placed  your  very  Bible 
upon  the  basis  of  Tradition^  so  the  whole  superstructure  you  have 
raised  is  grounded  on  Tradition, 

Since  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  3'ou  my  Cojj g rat u la- 
tor  y  Letter,  I  have  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  perusing  your 
two  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Divinity.  They  have  fully  established 
in  my  mind  the  opinion  1  had  conceived  of  your  extensive  reading, 
your  learning,  and  solid  judgment,  and  this  pinion  is  particularly 
strengthened  by  observing  these  Lectures  universally  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  Tradition ;  and  I  may  add,  the  necessity,  by  inference, 
of  a  supreme  defining  authority.  I  conceive.  Sir,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  Christian,  any  Theologian  to  hear,  or  peruse  your'  Lec- 
tures, and  not  to  feel  discouragement,  if  not  absolute  dismay,  at 
the  Herculean  work  your  labors  have  cut  out  for  him.  At  it  I 
think  the  very  bravest  and  most  undaunted  will  stand  appalled. 
You  can  best  tell  the  difficulties  of  the  course  you  have  run,  and 
the  obstacles  to  be  encountered.  You  can  say  how  much  farther 
you  are  now  advanced  towards  certitude  in  biblical  knowledge, 
than  you  were  at  the  commencement  of  your  career.  I  only  feel 
confounded  at  my  own  comparative  insignificance,  and  am  forced 
to  look  towards  heaven,  to  know  how,  with  the  inexperience,  the 
youth  and  feebleness  of  a  David,  I  can  possess  sufficient  fortitude 
to  malch  myself  against  a  Goliah  in  Biblical  Tbeology.  Surely, 
you  will  say,  th^re  must  be  operating  some  potent  principle  which 
can  render  mey  without  the  armour  of  your  learning,  so  perfectly 
fearless  and  composed.  There  is,  I  avow  it ;  and  as  the  Hero  of 
Israel  confided  in  his  sling-  and  pebbles,  so  you  will  see  yourself 
defeated  by  Tradition,  and  perceive  that  you  have  only  armed 
yourself  to  fall  by  your  own  weapon. 

Vol.  IL  Fam.  No.  IV.  9  C 
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1  trust,  Sir,  I  shall  not  offend  you  by  the  strength  of  this  figu- 
rative language,  since  I  ansure  you  I  intend  nothing  disrespectful 
by  it.  ,  But  the  Lectures  contained  in  your  two  first  Courses  of 
Divinity,  all  point  at  the  necessity  of  studying  and  collating  the 
criticisms  of  the  Bible  ;  and  as  1  wish  to  build  my  assertion  on  a 
very  solid  foundation,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  placing  be- 
fore you  some  very  considerable  extracts. 

"  *  Your  Lectures,"  you  say,  *'  may  be  compared  \vith  a  maj> 
and  a  book  of  directions,  from  which  the  traveller  may  learn  the 
road  which  he  must  take,  the  stages  which  he  must  go,  and  the 
places  \vhere  he  must  stop,  in  order  to  arrive  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  safety  at  his  journey's  end.  Descriptions  of  this  kind  arc 
no  less  useful  in  travelling  through  the  paths  of  knowledge  than  in 
travelling  over  distant  lands.  And  it  is  a  description  of  this  kind, 
which  will  be  attempted  in  these  Lectures/^ 

y  ^^  Here  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  end  of  the  journey  to  which 
these  Lectures  are  intended  to  lead  ?  Is  it  the  object  of  elements, 
thns  general  and  comprehensive,  to  generalise  Christianity  itself, 
to  represent  it  in  the  form  of  a  general  theorem,  frofti  which  indir 
vidnal  creeds  are  to  be  deduced  as  so  many  corollaries  ?  Or  is  it 
their  object  to  maintain  one  particular  creed  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others  ?  The  latter  may  appear  to  be  less  liberal  than  the  former, 
.but  it  is  only  so  in  appearance  ;  while  the  advantages  ascribed  to 
the  former,  are  as  imaginary j  as  those  possessed  by  the  latter  are 
substantial.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  painful  or 
more  injurious  to  the  student  in  divinity,  than  to  be  left  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty^  what  he  is  at  last  to  believe,  or  disbelieve.  '  Where 
no  particular  system  of  faith  is  inculcated,  where  a  variety  of  ob« 
jects  is  represented  without  discrimination,  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
must  become  so  unsettled,  they  must  become  so  bewildered  in 
regard  to  the  choice  of  their  creed,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  choosing 
no7ie  at  all,  JThe  attempt  to  generalise  Christianity,  in  order  to 
embrace  a  variety  of  creeds,  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  creeds ;  it  will  have  a  similar  effect  with  Spinosa's  doctrine  of 
Pantheism ;  it  will  produce  the  very  opposite  to  that,  which  the 
name  itself  imports.    And  as  Pantheism,  though  nominally  the 
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reverse,  is  in  reality  but  another  term  for  Atheism,  so  Christianity, 
Vih&DL  generalised^  is  no  Christianity  at  all.  Tlie  very  essentials  of 
Christianity  must  be  omitted,  before  we  can  obtain  a  form  so 
general,  as  not  to  militate  against  any  of  the  numerous  systems, 
which  in  various  ages  have  been  denominated  Christian.  Some 
particular  system,  therefore,  must  be  adopted,  as  the  object,  apd 
end  of  our  theological  study.  What  particular  system  must  be 
the  object  and  end  of  our  theological  study,  cannot  be  a  question 
in  this  place ;  it  cannot  be  a  question  with  men  who  are  studying 
with  the  very  view  of  filling  conspicuous  stations  in  the  Church  of 
England.  That  system,  then,  which  was  established  at  the  Re- 
formation,  and  is  contained  in  our  Liturgy ^  our  Articles,  and  our 
Homilies,  is  the  system,  to  which  all  our  labors  must  be  ultimately 
directed." 

'^  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  student  will  thus  be  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  a  particular  system  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  others,  one  answer  to  the  objection  has  been 
already  given,  namely,  that  however  specious  the  plan  of  teaching 
Christianity  on  a  broad  basis,  it  is  incapable  of  beiug  reduced  to 
practice ;  that,  if  various  systems  be  taught,  they  must  be  taught, 
not  in  union,  but  in  succession ;  and  consequently,  that  at  least  in 
point  of  time  some  one  system  must  have  the  precedence.'' 

*^ '  That  theological  learning  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  divine; 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  position,  which  a  learned  audience 
will  certainly  be  disposed  to  admit.  And  this  position  will  ap« 
pear  still  more  evident,  when  we  consider  what  it  is  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  difference  between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  in 
dieology.  It  is  not  the  ability  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  which  makes  a  man  a  learned  divine,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  ingredi^ts,  without  which  he  ^cannot  become  so.  The  main 
difference  consists  in  this,  that  while  the  unlearned  in  divinity  ob- 
'tain  only  a  knowledge  of  what  the  truths  of  Christianity  are,  the 
learned  in  divinity  know  also  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest.  And 
that  this  knowledge  ought  to  be  obtamed  by  every  man  who  as- 
Bnmes  the  sacred  office  of  a  Christian  teacher,  nothing  but  the 
blindest  enthu8ia9m  can  deny.    If  St.  Peter,  in  ad^iressing  himself 
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to  the  numerous  converts  of  Pontius,  Galatia^  Cappadocia^  Asia, 
Bithynia,  required  that  they  should  be  always  ready  to  give  a  rea- 
son of  the  hope  that  was  in  them,  how  much  more  necessary  must 
he  have  thought  this  ability  in  those  who  were  set  apart  to  be 
teachers  of  the  gospel  ?*' 

'^  But  ask  any  one  of  those  illiterate  teachers  with  which  this 
country  unfortunately  abounds,  ask  him  why  he  is  a  Christian  and 
not  a  Mahometan ;  ask  him  why  he  believes  that  Christianity  is  a 
real  revelation,  and  Mahometanism  only  a  pretended  one  ?  He 
would  answer  either  with  a  vacant  stare,  or  with  a  reproach  at  the 
impiety  of  the  question,  as  if  it  had  been  proposed  with  any  other 
view  than  to  try  his  knowledge.  Not  so  the  learned  divine.  He 
would  enter  into  those  historical  and  critical  arguments,  of  which 
the  unlettered  enthusiast  has  no  conception,  but  by  which  cUone 
the  authenticity  of  the  gospel  history  can  be  established,  by  which 
alone  the  miracles  recorded  in  it  can  bt  confirmed,  by  which  alone 
the  claims  of  Christianity  to  a  divine  origin  can  be  proved  legiti- 
mate.'^ 

"  There  is  no  ground  then  for  that  distinction  between  acience 
and  religion,  that  the  one  is  an  object  of  reason,  the  other  an  ob- 
ject of  faith.  Religion  is  an  object  of  both ;  it  is  this  very  circum- 
stance which  distinguishes  the  unlearned  from  the  learned  in  divi- 
nity ;  while  the  former  has  faith  only,  the  latter  has  the  same  faith 
accompanied  with  reason.  The  former  believes  the  miracles  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  being  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  the  latter  also  believes  the  miracles  and  doctrines  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  he -believes  them,  because  by  the 
help  of  his  reason  he  knows  what  the  other  does  not,  that  the  re- 
cord is  true,'* 

'^  But  is  not  religion,  it  may  be  said,  a  matter  of  general  im- 
port ?  Does  it  not  concern  all  men,  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the 
learned  i  Can  it  be  true  then  that  such  a  literary  apparatus  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  religion  i  and  would  not  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  be,  in  that  case,  excluded  from  its  benefits  ? 
certainly  not  from  its  practical  benefits,  which  alotie  are  wanted, 
as  they  alone  are  attainable  by  the  generality  of  mankind.  Men, 
whose  education  and  habits  have  not  prepared  them  for  profound 
inquiry,  whose  attention  is  wholly  directed  to  the  procuring  of  the 
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necessaries  of  life,  depend,  and  must  depend,  for  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  which  are  taught  them,  on  the  authority  of  their  teachers 
^nd  preachers,  of  whom  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  they  have  in- 
vestigated and  really  know  the  truth.  But  is  this  any  reason  why 
men,  who  are  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  should  likewise  be  satis- 
fied with  taking  things  upon  trust  ?  ,  Does  it  follow,  because  a 
task  is  neglected  by  those  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability  to 
undertake  it,  that  it  must  likewise  be  neglected  by  those  who 
possess  them  both  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  inability  of  the  hearers  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves, in  proportion  therefore  to  the  confidence  which  they  must 
place^  in  their  instructor,  their  instructor  should  endeavour  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  ?  And  how  is  this  con- 
viction, this  real  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  be  attained  without 
learning  T 

"  '  ^Ve  have  every  reason,  therefore,  to  persevere  in  the  study 
of  divinity :  there  is  none  whatever  to  dissuade  us  from  it.  We 
have  every  reason  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  our  illustrious  foun- 
ders, who  were  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  easier  to  become  a  good 
divine  than  a  good  mechanic ;  who  were  not  of  opinion,  that  the 
head  requires  less  exercise  than  the  hands ;  or  that,  if  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  is,  necessary  to  learn  the  manual  operations  of 
a  common  trade,  a  less  time  is  requisite  for  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments of  a  Christian  teacher.  No ;  they  required  a  two-fold  ap- 
prenticeship to  divinity :  a  seven  years'  study  of  the  liberal  arts, 
as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  another  seven  years^ 
study  of  divinity  itself  before  the  student  was  admitted  to  a  degree 
in  that  profession." 

''  *  When  we  attempt  to  expound  a  work  of  high  antiquity, 
which  has  passed  through  a  variety  of  copies,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  both  written  and  printed  ;  copies  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  very  numerous  instances,  we  should  have  some  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  copy,  or  edition,  which  we  undertake  to  inter- 
pret, approaches  as  nearly  to  the  original  as  it  can  be  brought  by 
human  industry  or  human  judgment.  Or,  to  speak  in  the  techni- 
cal language  of  criticism,  before  we  expound  an  author,  we  shouM 
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procure  the  most  correct  text  of  that  author.  But  in  a  work  of 
such  importance  as  the  Bible^  we  should  confide  in  the  bare  asser- 
tion  of  no  man,  with  respect  to  the  question,  in  what  copy  or  edi* 
tion  either  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  text  is  contained  most  cor-^ 
rectly.  We  should  endeavour  to  obtain  sufficient  information  ou 
this  subject  to  enable  us  to  judge  for  ourselves ;  and  the  informa- 
tion which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  may  be  obtained  even 
before  we  are  acquainted  with  any  other  branch  of  theology.  For 
when  a  passage  is  differently  worded  in  different  copies ;  or^  to 
speak  in  technical  terms,  when  it  has  various  readings,  the  question, . 
which  of  those  readings  is  probably  the  original,  or  genuine  read- 
ing,  must  be  determined  by  authorities  and  by  rules  similar 
to  those  which  are  applied  to  classic  autliors.  The  study  of  sacred 
criticism,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  obtaining  of  a  correct 
text,  may  precede  the  study  of  every  other  branch :  but,  if  it  may, 
there  are  obvious  reasons  why  it  sliould.  i\nd,  if  that  department 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  genuineness  of  whole  books  belongs  on 
one  account  to  a  later  period  of  theological  study,  it  may  still  on 
another  account  be  referred  even  to  the  first.  Though  the  appli^ 
cation  or  the  practice  of  it  requires  the  assistance  of  another 
biiinch,  yet  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  may  be  previously  ob* 
tained.  Now  the  study  of  sacred  criticism  produces  a  habit  of 
accurate  investigation,  which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  us  in  our 
future  theological  inquiries.  Its  influence  also  is  such,  that  it  per- 
vades  every  other  part  of  theology ;  and,  as  our  notions  in  this  part 
are  clear  or  obscure,  our  conclusions  in  other  parts  will  be  distinct 
or  confused.  In  short,  it  is  a  branch  which  affoids  nutriment  and 
'  life  to  all  the  other  branches,  which  must  become  more  or  less 
vigorous,  in  proportion  as  this  branch  either  norishes  or  decays. 
To  sacred  criticism,  then,  the  foremost  rs^nk  is  due." 

^^  The  reproaches  which  have  been  made,  and  the  dangers  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  it,  proceed  only  from  the  want  of  knowing 
its  real  value.  It  is  not  the  object  of  sacred  criticism  to  expose 
the  word  of  God  to  the  uncertainties  of  human  conjecture ;  its 
object  is  not  to  weaken,  and  much  less  to  destroy  the  edifice  which 
for  ages  has  been  the  subject  of  just  veneration.  Its  piimary  ob- 
ject is  to  show  the  firmness  of  that  foundation,  on  which  the  sa- 
cred edifice  is  bu^lt,  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  materials^  of 
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iBvhich  the  edifice  is  constructed.  It  is  employed  in  the  confutation 
of  objections,  which,  if  made  by  ignorance^  cm  be  reinpved  only 
by  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  tlie  progress  of  inquiry 
excrescences  should  be  discovered,  which  violate  the  symmetry  of 
the  original  fabric,  which  betray  a  mixture  of  the  liuman  witlj  the 
divine^  of  interpolations,  which  the  authority  or  artifice  of  man 
has  engrafted  on  the  oracles  of  God, .  it  is  the  duty  of  sacred  criti- 
cism to  detect  the  spurious,  and  r^qiove  it  from  the  genuine.  For 
it  is  not  less  blameahle  to  accept  wh^t  is  false^ ,  than  to  reject  what 
is  true  :  il  is  not  less  incopsistent  with  the  principles  of  religion  to 
ascribe  jLhe  authority  of  Scripture  to  that  which  is  not  Scripture, 
than  to  refuse  our  acknowledgment,  where  such  authority  exists* 
Nor  should  we  forget,  that,  if  we  resolve  at  all  events  to  retain 
wl^a];  has  no  authority  to  support  it,  we  remove  at  once  the  crite- 
ripn,  which  distinguishes  truth  from  falsehood,  we  involve  the 
s{)urious  and  the  genuine  in  the  same  fate,  and  thus  deprive  our* 
selves  of  the  power  of  ever  ascertaining  what  is  the  real  text  of  the 
sacred  writings." 

"  '  But  the  qualification  next  to  be  mentioned,  as  necessary  for 
a  good  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  is  not  of  so  easy  attainment, 
namely,  the  knowledge  of  some  fixed  rule  or  principle,  by  which 
we  may  direct  our  judgments,  amid  the  discordant  interpretations 
of  biblical  commentators.  That  all  meii  should  agree  in  adopting 
one  rule  of  interpretation  is  ho  more  to  be  expected,  than  that  all 
men  should  agree  in  one  religious  creed.  The  very  first  principle 
of  interpretation,  namely,  that  the  real  meaning  of  a  passage  is 
its  literal  or  grammatical  meaning,  that,  as  the  writer  himself  inr 
tended  to  apply  it,  so  and  no  otherwise  the  reader  must  take  it, 
this  principle,  from  which  no  expounder  of  any  other  work  would 
knowingly  depart,  is  expressly  rejected  by  many  commentators  oil 
the  Bibl^,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  who  set  the  example  in  their 
Targums,  but  also  among  Christians,  who  have  followed  that 
example  in  their  comments  and  paraphrases.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  the  present  Lectures  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  it  is  al- 
lowable in  our  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  to  depart  in  some  cases 
from  the  principle  just  mentioned.     But  if  it  be  allowable,  this 
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departure  must  be  made  at  least  with  consistency ;  it  must  not  be 
made,  till  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  is  already  established, 
for  on  that  ground  only  can  we  defend  the  adoption  of  other 
rules." 

"  '  When  by  the  means  above-mentioned  we  have  acquired  due 
information  in  respect  to  any  portion  of  Scripture,  for  instance, 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  or  the  Four  Gospels,  we  are  then 
qualified,  if  not  to  investigate  for  ourselves,  at  least  to  study  the 
investigations  which  have  been  made  by  others,  in  respect  to  the 
authenticity  of  those  books,  that  is,  whether  they  were  written  by 
the  authors,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  .  This  is  the  plain  ques- 
tion, which  we  nmst  ask  before  we  go  further.  Did  such  a  person 
write  such  a  book,  or  did  he  not  ?    It  Ts  a  mere  historical  question, 
which  must  be  determined,  partly  by  external,  and  partly  by  in- 
ternal evidence.     But  great  confusion  has  taken  place  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  intermixing  matter,  with  which  it  has  no  necessary  con- 
nexion.    When  the  fact,  that  the  first  of  our  Four  Gospels,  for 
instance,  was  written  by  St.  Matthew,  has  been  once  established, 
by  historical  and  critical  arguments  (which  historical  and  critical 
arguments  must  he  applied  precisely  as  we  would  apply  them  to  a 
projane  author)  it  will  follow  of  itself,  that  the  Gospel  was  inspired, 
when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  inspiration,  and  show,  that  the 
author,  whose  works  we  have  already  proved  it  to  be,  had  received 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  if  we  investigate  the  two  sub- 
jects at  the  same  time,  if  we  intermix  the  question  of  inspiration 
with  the  question  of  authenticity,  we  shall  probably  establish  neither. 
In  fact,  the  two  questions  are  so  distinct,  that  we  cannot  even  begin 
with  the  one,  till  we  have  ended  with  the  other.     Before  the  point 
has  been  ascertained,  whether  this  Gospel  was  written  by  St. 
Matthew,  or  by  an  impostor  in  his  name,  there  is  no  ground  even 
for  asking,  whether  it  was  written  by  inspiration  ;  for  in  the  latter 
case  it  would  not  be  Scripture.     It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  in 
our  inquiries  into  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings,  the  sub- 
ject of  inspiration  must  be  left  for  future  discussion." 

"  When  we  have  established   the    authenticity  of   the    sacred 
writings,  that  is,  when  we  have  established  the  historical,  fact,  that 
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they  were  written  by  the  authors,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  the 
next  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  the  credit  due  to  their  accounts. 
And  here  we  must  be  careful  to  guard  against  a  petitio  principii, 
to  which  very  many  writers  on  this  subject  have  exposed  them- 
selves.    If  we  assert,  that  the  narratives,  for  instance,  in  the  New 
Testament  are  therefore    intitled  to  credit,  because  the  writers 
were  prevented  by  divine  assistance  from  falling  into  material  error, 
we  assert  indeed  what  is  true ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  we  can  no 
more  apply  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  than  we  can  apply 
the  last  proposition  of  a  book  of  Euclid  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  first.     For  what  other  arguments  can  we  produce,  to  show 
that  those  writers  had  such  assistance,  than  arguments  deduced 
from  the  writings  themselves  ?     And  does  not  this  argumentation 
imply,  that  the  truth  of  those  writings  is  already  established  ?     It 
must  be  established  therefore  without  an  appeal  to  inspiration,  or 
it  cannot  be  established  at  all.     For  as  long  as  this  truth  remains 
unestablished,  so  long  must  inspiration  remain  unproved.     The 
credibility,  therefore,  of  the  sacred  writers,  must  be  estimated,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  we  would  estimate  the  credibility  of  other 
writers.     We  must  build  on  their  testimony  as  human  evidence, 
before  we  can  obtain  tlie  privilege  of  appealing  to* them  as  di^ 
vineJ^ 

^^ '  But  in  order  to  obtain  both  a  firm  conviction^  and  a  clear 
perception  of  the  Christian  doctrine^,  we  must  be  content  to  travel 
through  the  paths  of  Theology,  without  departing  from  the  road 
which  lies  before  us.     We  must  not  imagine,  that  any  particular 
branch  may  be  selected  at  pleasure,  as  it  may  happen  to  excite  in 
us  a  greater  degree  either  of  interest  or  of  curiosity ;  for  if  this 
were  allowable,  where  would  be  the  utility  of  theological  order  f 
We  must  study  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  before  we  can  be  quali- 
fied^ or  at  least  before  we  can  be  well  qualified  to  study  the  inter^  . 
pretation  of  the  Bible.     And  we  must  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  before*  w^e  can  even  judge  of  the  arguments  which  are  al- 
leged for  its  authenticity  and  credibility.     But  till  these  points 
have  been  established,  we  have  established  'nothing  in  a  religious , 
iriew ;  and  consequently,  if  we  undertake  the  latter  branches  of 
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Theology  before  we  have  gone  through  the  former^  we  shall  not 
only  build  die  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  Christianity  itself,  on 
a  foundation  of  sand.  In  shorty  whoever  undertakes  to  study 
Theology,  M'ithout  preparing  himself  for  the  latter  branches  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  former,  undertakes  as  desperate  a  task,  as  a  stu- 
dent in  mathematics,  who  should  venture  upon  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia,  before  he  had  learnt  either  the  properties  of  conic  sections, 
or  even  the  elamients  of  plain  geometry/' 

**  I  am  well  aware,  that  a  numerous  sect  of  Christians  in  this 
country  have  a  much  more  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  studying 
divinity.  N  o  literary  apparatus  is  there  necessary y  either  for  the 
interpretation  of  Ibe  Bible,  tlie  establishment  of  its  truth,  or  the 
elucidaiiou  of  its  doctrines.  Inward  sensation  supplies  the  place  of 
outWf$rd  argument,  divine  communication  supersedes  theological 
learning.  But  as  I  am  not  able  to  teach  divinity  in  any  other  way 
than  I  have  been  able  to  learn  it,  as  my  own  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  is  the  result,  not  of  sudden  impulse,  but  a 
long  and  laborious  investigation,  as  I  have  no  other  knowledge  of 
lis  doctrines  than  that  which  is  founded  on  the  Bible,  interpreted 
by  human  learning,  my  hearers  must  be  satisfied,  if  they  continue 
their  attendance,  to  follow  with  patience  and  perseverance  in  all 
the  portions  of  Theology  through  which  it  is  prepared  to  lead 
them." 

'^  As  a  reason  for  recommending  so  laborious  a  pursuit,  which 
perhaps  to  many  persons  will  appear  unnecessary,  it  may  be  ob- 
serve, that  the  -object  of  these  lectures  is  to  form  a  theologian, 
who  shall  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  ground  from  the  com- ' 
mencemeiit  to  the  close  of  liis  theological  career,  who,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible,  shall  never  refer  to  a  fact  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Bible,  with  which  he  is  not  previously  acquainted,  nor  be 
compelled  when  he  is  searching  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  to 
adopt  a  rule  of  interpretation,  without  perceivhig  the  foundation 
on  which  it  rests." 

^^  To  those  especially,  M-fao  seek  for  conviction  in  certain  inward 
feelings,  which  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations  represents  to  them 
as  divine,  I  would  recommend  the  serious  consideration  of  this 
important  fact,  that  the  foundation  which  they  lay  for  the  Bible, 
is  no  other  than  what  the  Mc^hometan  is  accustomed  to  lay  for  the 
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Koran.  If  you  ask  a -Mahometan  why  he  ascribes  divine  authority 
to  the  Koran^  his  answer  is,  because,  when  I  read  it,  sensations 
are  excited,  which  could  not  have  been  produced  by  any  work 
that  came  not  from  God/' 

'^  But  do  we  therefore  give  credit  to  the  Mahometan  for  this 
appeal  ?  Do  we  not  immediately  perceive,  when  the  Mahometan 
thus  argues  from  inward  sensation,  that  he  is  merely  raising  a 
phantom  of  his  own  imagination?  and  ought  not  this  example, 
when  we  hear  a  similar  appeal  from  a  Christian  teacher,  to  mak^ 
tis  at  least  distrustful,  not  .indeed  with  respect  to  Christianity  itsdU, 
but  with  respect  to  his  mode  of  proving  it  ?  He  may  answer,  in^ 
deed,  and  answer  with  truth,  that  his  sensations  are  produced  by  a 
work  which  is  really  divine,  while  the  sensations  excited  in  the 
Mahometan,  are  produced  by  a  work  which  is  only  tliouglU  so* 
But  this  very  truth  will  invcdve  the  person  who  thus  uses  it  in  a 
glaring  absurdity.  In  the  first  place  he  appeals  to  a  criterion 
which  puts  the  Bible  on  9,  level  with  the  Koran  :  and  tlien  to  ob- 
viate this  objection,  he  endeavours  to  show  the  superiority  of  his 
own  appeal,  by  pre-supposing  the  fact  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  prove." 

'^ '  The  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  a  subject  of  the 
vory  first  importance  to  every  Christian ;  and  though  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  is  necessary  for  the  exer^ 
cise  of  that  criticism,  yet  even  without  such  kuowledge  some  no- 
tion may  be  formed  of  the  efforts  of  the  learned  to  place  the  docu- 
ments of  Christiamty  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  importance  of 
this  subject  must  be  manifest  to  every  one,  who  considers,  that 
the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  contains  the  eUmetUs  of  that 
analysis,  by  which  we  gradually  discover  the  truth  of  ourreli- 
gion. 

'^  To  determine  the  mode  of  analysis  which  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose^  of  analysis  which  shall  bring  with  it  conviction,  let  us 
suppose  a  man  of  liberal  education,  of  sound  understanding,  and 
of  serious  ^Uspositiou,  who  in  his  religious  opinions,  for  want  of 
proper  instructions  on  that  subject,  has  remained  unsettled,  but 
would  willingly  assent  to  the  truth  of  Chiistiaoity,  provided  certain 

»  Part  L  p.  32, 
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propositions,  necessary  to  establish  that  trutb^  were  clearly  ex** 
plained  to  him.  A  man  of  this  descriptign^  if  a  person  endeavoured 
to  convince  him  from  the  New  Testament,  would  argue  in  the 
following  manner :  '  The  book  which  you  lay  before  me  professes 
indeed  to  contain  a  faithful  account  of  what  was  done  and  taught^ 
both  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  by  others  who  assisted 
in  the  propagation  of  it.  But  you  cannot  expect  that  1  should 
allow  its  pretensions  to  be  valid,  till  you  have  assigned  sufficient 
reasons  that  they  are  so ;  and  these  reasons  involve  several  propo* 
sitions,  which  must  be  distinctly  stated  and  distincdy  proved.  That 
our  attention  may  not  be  distracted  by  discussing  different  subjects 
at  the  same  time,  let  us,  in  the  first  instance,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  episdes  which  you  ascribe  to  St.  Paul,  who,  as  you  assure  me, 
not  only  became  a  zealous  promoter,  from  a  zealous  enemy  of 
Christianity,  but  was  vested  even  with  divine  authority  for  that 
purpose.  On  this  divine  authority  you  found  a  set  of  doctrines, 
which  you  require  me  to  receive  through  the  medium  of  your  in- 
terpretation, and  declare  at  the  same  time  that  if  I  do  not  receive 
them,  the  consequences  will  be  the  most  dreadful  that  imagina- 
tion can  conceive.  Now  I  am  perfectly  willing  (the  supposed 
person  might  continue  to  say),  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  assent  to 
truths  of  such  importance,  but  I  must  previously  know  that  they 
are  truths,  or  I  have  no  foundation  for  my  assent.  For  the  pre- 
sent I  will  waive  the  question,  whether  your  interpretations  be 
ri^ht  or  wrong ;  though  I  am  well  assured  that  something  more  is 
requisite  to  a  right  understanding  of  those  Epistlies,  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  many  who  venture  to  explain  them.  But  whatever  be 
their  meaning,  you  must  first  convince  me  that  St.  Paul  was  the 
author  of  them,  or  you  leave  them  devoid  of  all  religious  obliga- 
tion. And  1  expect  that  your  proof  be  conducted,  not  with  lofty 
declamation,  or  deep  denunciation  against  unbelief ;  but  by  sober 
sense  and  plain  reason.  For  though  I  am  ready  to  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  St.  Paul,  as  soon  as  you  have  proved  that  he 
was  a  teacher  sent  from  God;  though  I  am  ready  to  have  un- 
bounded faith  in  divine  doctrines,  as  soon  as  I  know  that  they  are 
divine;  yet  I  cannot  transfer  this  unbounded  faith. to  any  ^/zoe^enK 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  however  great  his  pretensions,  whether 
from  learning  or  from  sanctity.    When  you^  therefore,  assure  me,  ' 
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that  St.  Paul  had  a  divine  commissioD,  and  that' he  wrote  the 
Epistles  in  question^  I  expect  these  assertions^  on  your  part^  to  be 
supported  by  argument ;  for  your  authority  goes  as  far  as  your 
arguments  gOf  and  no  farther/ '' 

"  If  the  theologian,  to  whom  this  supposed  person  addressed 
himself,  were  a  man  accustomed  to  biblical  investigation,  and  had 
sought  a  basis  for  his  faith,  such  theologian  would  reply  :  ^  1  will 
undertake  to  produce  arguments,  which  shall  convince  any  reason- 
able man,  that  Paul,  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  really  the 
author  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  him :  .and  when  this  point  has 
been  established,  we  have  then  sl  foundation,  on  which  our  super^ 
Structure  may  rest  without  danger.'  But  before  you  undertake  this 
task,  the  objector  may  still  reply,  there  are  certain  preliminaries, 
which  must  be  settled  between  us,  or  we  shall  never  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  You  must  not  take  the  English  translation, 
as  the  work,  which  is  to  be  proved  authentic ;  for  the  term  au- 
thentic translation  is  a  term  without  meaning.  You  may  say  a 
correct  translation,  or  2l  faithful  translation ;  but  the  term  authen- 
tic applies  only  to  the  original,  it  applies  only  to  the  Greek 
Epistles,  as  written,  or  alleged  to  be  written,  by  St.  Paul  him- 
self. Now  that  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  those, Epistles  very  fre- 
quently differ,  as  well  from  each  other,  as  from  the  printed  edi- 
tions, is  a  fact,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  deny,  and  absurd  to 
overlook.  Which  therefore  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  will  you 
take  into  your  hand,  when  you  assi^rt,  ^  these  are  the  Epistles; 
which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  St.  Paul.'  This  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  determine ;  and  yet  it  must  be  determined,  if  the  question  of 
authenticity  be  examined  with  that  precision,  )vhich  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demands.  This  supposed  conversation  will 
render  our  present  subject  familiar  to  eve'ry  hearer :  it  will  show 
him,  wheTe,  and  what  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  which  supports 
the  fabric  of  Christianity." 

"  The  first  operation,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, which  must  be  performed  by  a  theologian,  who  intends  to 
build  hia  faith  on  ^  firm  foundation,  is  to  ascertain  what  copy  of, 
the  Epistles  ascribed  to  St.  Paul,  what  copy  of  an  Epistle  ascribed 
to  any  other  apostle,  what  copy  of  a  Gospel  ascribed  to  this  or 
that  Evangelist,  has  the  strongest  claim  to  bei  received  by  us,  as  a 
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true  copy  of  the  author's  own  manuscript ;  whoever  the  author^ 
or  authors,  may  really  have  been,  which  must  be  left  to  future 
inquiry,  or  \ye  shall  again  take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
Now  the  investigation  of  this  previous  question  is  a  work  of  fm- 
mense  labor.  The  G,reek  manuscripts  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (or 
as  we  should  rather  say  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  of  the 
Epistles  ascribed  to  St.  Paul)  amoimt,  as  far  as  we  know  them, 
to  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty :  and  the  Greek  manuscripts  of 
the  Gospels,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  amount  to  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  But  among  all  these  manuscripts  there  is 
none,  which  is  so  far  intitled  to  precedence,  as  to  be  received  for 
the  true  copy,  of  which  we  are  in  search.  In  fact,  the  truth  lies 
scattered  among  them  all ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  truth,  we 
must  ctather  from  them  all.  Nor  is  an  examination  of  these  manu- 
scripts,  numerous  as  they  are,  alone  sufficient  for  the  object  which 
we  have  in  view.  The  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in 
the  voluminous  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  must  likewise  be  ex- 
amined, that  we  may  know,  what  theif  found  in  their  Greek  manu- 
scripts. The  ancient  versions  must  also  be  consulted,  in  order  to 
learn  what  the  writers  of  those  versions  found  in  their  copies  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  When  all  these  collections  from  manu- 
scripts^ fathers,  and  versions,  have  been  formed,  and  reduced  into 
proper  order,  we  have  then  to  determine  in .  every  single  instance^^ 
which  among  the  various  readings  is  probably  the  genuine  reading. 
And  that  we  may  know  how  tp  determine,  we  must  establish  laws 
of  criticism^  calculated  to  counteract  the  causes,  which  produced 
Ae  variations,  and,  by  these  means,  to  restore  the  true  copy,  of 
w^faich  we  arc  in  search.'* 

**  Norw  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  labors,  for  which,  when  taken 
collectively,  no  single  life  is  sufficient,  would  be  recommended 
even  by  a  zealot  in  his  profession,  as  forming  a  regular  part  of 
theological  study.  Those  labors  are  unnecessary  for  us :  they  have 
been  already  undertaken^  and  executed  with  success.  But  if  the 
induatry  of  our  predecessors  has  removed  tke^  burden  from  our 
shoulders,  we  must  not,  therefore,  become  indifferent  spectators^ 
imconcerned  whether  the  burden  be  well  or  ill  supported.  We 
must  at  least  inform  ourselves  of  the  nature,  and  extent  of  those 
hbors ;  or  we  shall  never  know,  whether  the  ohject  has  been  ob- 
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tainedy  for  which  they  were  undertaken.  We  must  iidake  .  our- 
selves acquainted  with  the  causes  which  produced  the  variations  in 
question^  or  we  shall  never  know,  whether  the  laws  of  criticism, 
which  profess  to  remedy  that  evil  are  founded  in  truth  or  falsehood. 
We  must  inquire  therefore, — first,  into  the  causes  of  the  evil,  and 
then — ^into  the  remedies,  which  have  been  applied  to  it ;  remedies 
which  We  shall  find  hereafter  to  have  been  applied  with  great 
success." 

"  The  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testaments  during  the  fourteen 
hundred  years  which  elapsed  from  the  apostolic  ages  to  the  inven- 
tion of  prrntiflg,  were  exposed,  like  all  other  manuscripts,  to  mis- 
takes in  transcribing :  and  as  every  copy  had  unavoidably  some 
errors,  those  errors  multiplied  with  the  multiplication  of  the 
copies.  Letters,  syllables^  words,  were  added,  omitted,  or  trans- 
posed, from  mere  carelessness  in  writing,  whether  the  writer  tran- 
scribed from  a  manuscript  before  him,  or  wrote,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  from  the  dictation  of  another.  In  the  latter  case,  his 
\ar  might  be  deceived  by  a  similarity  in  the  sound  of  different 
words ;  in  the  former  case,  his  eye  might  be  deceived  by  a  simi- 
larity in  their ybrm,  liy  different  words  having  the  same  final  sylla*> 
ble^  or  by  different  sentences  having  the  same  final  word.  At 
other  times,  a  transcriber  misunderstood  the  manuscript  from 
which  he  copied,  either  fulsely  interpreting  its  abbreviations,  or 
falsely  dividing  the  words,  where  they  were  written  (as  in  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts)  without  intervals.  Or  the  fault  might  be 
partly  tittributable  to  the  manuscript  itself,  in  cases  where  its  let* 
ters  were  wholly  or  partially  effaced  or  faded.*' 

/'.  Bat  the  greatest  variations  arose  from  alterations  made  by  de-* 
sign.  The  transcribers  of  the  Greek  Testament  were  not  bound, 
like  the  transcribers  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  by  rules  prescribed  to 
them  in  a  Masora,  or  critical  law  book.  Hence  they  often  took 
the  liberty  of  improving,  as  they  supposed,  on  that  manuscript,  of 
which  it  was  their  business,  to  give  only  a  copy ;  a  liberty  similar 
to  that,  which  is ,  now  taken  in  a  printing  office,  where  a  compo- 
sitor often  improves  on  the  mantiscript  of  an  author. — Hence,  a 
native  of  Greece,  accustomed  to*he)ar  his  own  language  without  an 
admixture  of  oriental  idioms,  atid  regarding  tlierefore  a  H-ebraism 
or  a  S}Tiasm,  in  the  light  of  a  solecism,  would  accordingly  cor- 
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rcct  it,  not  considering  or  not  knowing,  that  these  Hebraisms  and 
Syriasms  are  the  very  idioms,  which  we  should  expect  from  Greek 
writers,  who  were  born  or  educated  in  Judea,  idioms  therefore 
which  form  a  strong  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  their  writings. 
At  other  times,  these  same  improvers,  when  they  remarked  that 
one  £vangelist  recorded  the  same  thing  more  fully  than  another, 
(a  circumstance  again  of  great  importance,  as  it  shows  there  was 
no  combination  among  the  Evangelists)  regarded  this  want  of  per- 
fect coincidence  as  an  imperfection,  which  they  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  remove,  by  supplying  the  shorter  account  from  the  longer. 
Nor  did  they  spare  even  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
whether  those  quotations  were  transcripts  Trom  the  Septuagint,  or 
translations  from  the  Hebrew  by  the  author  himself.  If  they  only 
differed  from  the  transcriber's  Septuagint,  he  concluded,  that  they 
were  wrong,  and  required  amendment." 

**  But  the  most  fruitful  source  of  designed  alteration^  was  the 
removal  of  marginal  annotations  into  the  text.  Indeed  to  this  cause 
may  be  ascribed  the  alterations  from  parallel  passages  whenever 
those  parallel  passages  had  been  written  in  the  margin.  Other  mar- 
ginal notes  consisted  of  explanations,  or  applications  of  the  adjacent 
text ;  and,  when  a  manuscript  with  such  notes,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  transcriber,  he  either  supposed,  that  they  were  parts  of  the 
text,  accidentally  omitted,  and  supplied  in  the  margin,  or  considered 
fhem  as  useful  additions,  which  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
adopting.  In  either  cases  he  took  them  into  the  text  of  that 
manuscript,  which  he  himself  was  writing." 

"  The  latter  case  may  indeed  be  referred  to  that  class  of  various 
readings^  which  derive  their  origin  from  wilful  corruption,  being 
mtroduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  support  to  some  par- 
ticular doctrine.  That  such  things  have  been  done,  and  done  by 
all  parties,  is  not  to  be  denied :  for  we  have  examples  on  record. 
But  as  we  have  received  our  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
not  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ancient  heretics,  but  from  the  orthodox 
members  of  the  Greek  Church,  we  have  less  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  they  have  suffered,  in  point  of  doctrine,  from  heretical  in- 
fluence." 

Now,  Sir,  after  cursorily  reviewing  the  copious  extracts  I  have 
made  from  your  printed  Lectures^  it  appears  that  you  consider 
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fixed  principles  in  Theo\og;fhig\ily  important^  and  even  necessary 
to  every  one  who  aspires  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Bible 
,  (see  quotation  in  page  415.) — Secondly^  you  maintain  that  upoa 
Protestant  principles,  probability  is  the  ne  plus  ultka  of  suc- 
eessful  research  in  Divinity,  and  that  no  one  can  be  assured  of 
the  positive  correctness  of  any  particular  reading  of  Scripture,  al- 
though they  employ-  all  the  pains  you  have  bestowed  upon  that 
branch  of  theology  (see  quotations  in  pp.  4]4,4£2.)  Thirdly,  you 
assert  every  line  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  consequently  the 
sense  which  the  language  conveys,  absolutely  rests  on  the  evidence  of 
human  criticisms— ihsit  these  evidences  are  your  nde  of  faith,  and 
the  basis  of  that  trust  which  you  repose  in  the  Bible  (see  particu- 
larly quotation  in  p.  417.)  Fourthly,  that  the  private  study  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  Bible,  is  the  only  means  Protestants  possess,  of 
discovering  a  probably — correct  or  a  probably — true  or  9l  probable 
reading  of  the  Bible.  I  refer  you  particularly  to  your  third  and 
fifth  Lectures  (see  quotation  in  p.  4170* 

I  do  indeed  then  perfectly  concur  with  you  in  sentiment,  that 
fixed  principles  are  not  only  importunt  but  necessary  to  every  one 
who  desires  not  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine; 
but  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  in  your  opinion  will  constitute 
that  steadiness  of  principle  which  you  so  forcibly  .recommend  to  the 
theologian.  If  it  be  true,  as  you  say,  (Part  I.  p.  14.)  that  *^  Meft 
whose  education  and  habits  have  not  prepared  them  for  profound 
inquiry,  whose  attention  is  wholly  directed  to  the  procuring  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  depend,  and  must  depend,  for  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  which  are  taught  them,  on  the  authority  of  their  teachers 
and  preachers,  of  whom  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  they  have  in- 
vestigated, and  really  know  the  truth,"  1  am  of  opinion  that  such 
persons  have  a  far  more  fixed  principle  than  those  who^  with  you, 
.  launch  into  the  study  of  sacred  criticism.  For  where  the  ground 
on  which  they  tread,  is  so  uncertain,  so  unsteady  and  variable,  how 
can  any  fixed  or  steady  principle  be  established  upon  it  i  As  you 
confess  that  certitude  enters  not  into  your  scheme  of  theology,  and 
that  your  disciples  must  be  satisfied  to  range  in  the  wide  field  of 
probabilities;  so  you  admit  that  all  their  labors  are  to  terminatt 
at  a  probably  genuine  reading  of  Scriptitt'e,  and  consequently. 
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that  the  doctrine  or  instruction^  or  word  of  God  contained  in  such 
readings  is  merely  probably  genuine ;  for  you  very  properly  say, 
(Part  H.  p.  50.^  "  We  shall  frequently  be  obliged  to  determine 
the  true  reading  of  a  passage^  before  we  can  determine  its  true 
meaning.^' 

I  have  taken  the  pains^  Sir,  to  number  some  of  the  authorities 
and  works  to  which  you  refer  in  your  two  first  courses  of  Lectures^ 
and  have  computed  them  at  about  thirty-*8even  thousand.  Now  as 
truth  is  one,  and  error  always  various,  and  as  any  one  of  these  au- 
thorities may  possibly  be  rights  I  shall  only  be  surpriseE^  if  your 
readers  do  not  feel  an  alarm  and  anxiety  similar  to  that  which,  you 
say,  struck  many  Protestants  when  Dr.  Mill  published  his  t^iitioa 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  which,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  Bible.  ^^  '  We  are  greatly  in- 
debted," you  say,  **  to  Dr.  Mill  for  having  supplied  us  with  such 
ample  means  of  obtaining  a  mor^  correct  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  But  his  labors  were  misunderstood  and  misrepre* 
sented  by  his  contemporaries.  The  appearance  of  so  many  thou- 
sand various  readings  (they  are  said  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand) 
fixcited  an  alarm  for  the  New  Testament :  and  those  very  mate- 
rials, which  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  producii^  a 
correct,  an  unadulterated  text,  were  regarded  as  the  means  of  uih* 
Bermining  its  authority.  The  text  in  daily  use,  originally  derived 
from  modern  manuscripts,  and  transmitted,  through  Stephens  and 
Beza  into  the  Elzevir  editions,  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  have 
already  attained  its^  highest  perfection,  and  was  regarded  in  the 
same  light,  as  if  Erasmus  had  printed  from  the  autographs  of  the 
sacred  writers.  The  possibility  of  mistakes  in  transcribing  the 
Greek  Testament,  the  consequent  necessity  of  making  the  copies 
of  it  subservient  to  mutual  correction,  and  hence  the  inference, 
that  the  probability  of  obtaining  an  accurate  copy  is  increased  by 
the  frequency  of  comparison,  did  not  occur  to  those  who  were 
offended  at  Dr.  Mill's  pubiicmtion.  They  were  not  aware  that 
^e  genuine  text  of  the  sacred  writers  could  not  exclusively  be 
found  in  any  modern  manuscript,  from  which  the  first  editor  of  a 

'  Part  II.  p.  10. 
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Greek  Testament  might  accidental fy  print:  tfaej  were  not  9 ware 
that  the  truth  lies  scattered  amorlg  them  all,  and  must  be  collected 
from  tJiem  allJ* 

If  then,  *^  truth  lies  scattered  among  them  ally  and  must  be  col- 
lected from  them  a///'  every  addition  of  fresh  material  to  the  pre- 
sent stock,  by  the  discovery  of  some  concealed  ancient  manu- 
script,  must  awaken  in  Protestants  a  painful  curiosity  to  ascertain 
whether  it  confirm  or  contradict  that  reading  which  they  hope  to 
be  genuine. 

Now,  unless  men  are  willing  to  rely  upon  the  tradition  of 
,  others,  some  notion  of  the  labor  for  which  they  should  be  prepa- 
red, may  be  gathered  from  the  industry  of  an  individual,  which  I 
will  describe  in  your  own  words,  (Part  II.  p.  34.)  "  But  after 
all,  the  materials  collected  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  correct 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  materials  for  which  all  the  known 
libraries  in  £urope  had  been  searched,  and  which  it  had  employed 
nearly  three  centuries  to  obtain,  there  was  still  wanted  an  editor 
of  sufficient  learning,  acuteness,  industry,  and  impartiality,  in  the 
weighing  of  evidence,  to  apply  those  materials  to  their  proper  ob- 
ject. Dr.  Griesbach,  by  his^>«^  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
had  already  afforded  convincing  proofs  of  his  critical  ability  ;  and 
hence  the  learned  in  general,  especially  in  his  own  country,  re« 
garded  him  as  the  person  who  was  best  qualified  to  undertake  this 
new  revision  of  the  Greek  text.  Indeed  the  subject  l^ad  formed  th« 
business  of  his  life.  Like  Wetstein,  when  he  had  finished  his  aca- 
demical  studies,  he  travelled  into  France  and  England  for  this  pur- 
pose of  collating  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament.  But  as  ths 
stock  of  materials  was  then  very  considerably  larger  than  when 
Wetstein  commenced  his  literary  labors,  it  was  not  so  much  his 
object  to  increase,  as  to  revise  the  apparatus  already  provided. 
For  this  purpose  he  re-examined  the  most  ancient  manuscrip(i| 
wherever  doubts  might  be  entertained,  and  it  was  impottant  to 
ascertam  the  truth.  The  peculiar  readings,  which  distinguish  one 
class  of  manuscripts  from  another,  and  are  the  basis  on  which  that 
classification  is  formed,  were  likewise  objects  of  particular  atten- 
tion. But  he  in  general  disregarded  the  mass  of  readings  whi^h 
are  common  to  most  manuscripts,  as  serving  rather  to  encumber 
than  to  improve  our  critical  appaiatus*    At  the  same  time,  wkefi^ 
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ever  uncollatcd  manuscripts  presented  themselves  to  his  notice,  he 
neglected  not  to  extract  what  was  worthy  of  attention.  Tlie  fruits 
of  his  researches,  with  his  remarks  on  the  examined  manuscripts, 
he  pubhshed  in  two  octavo  volumes,  printed  at  Halle,  in  1785  and 
1 793,  under  the  following  title :  Symbola  Critica,  ad  Supplendas 
et  Corrigendas  variarum  Novi  Testamenti  lectionum  Colleetiones: 
accedit  muUornm  Novi  Tesiamenti  codicum  Gracorum  descriptio 
et  examen.  This  work  contains  the  principles  on  which  Griesbach 
has  founded  his  critical  system,  and  consequently  should  be  studied 
by  every  man  who  attempts  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  critical 
merits." 

'^  As  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament,  which  are  scat- 
tered in  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  Fathers,  are  of 
great  importance  in  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of  disputed  pas- 
sages, he  undertook  a  new  and  complete  collation  of  the  works  of 
Origen,  which  he  also  published  in  his  Symbola  Critica,  accom- 
panied with  the  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria^  which  dif- 
fered from  the  common  text" 

<'  Further^  as  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  Latin  version, 
such  as  those  which  liave  been  published  by  Blanchini  and  Saba- 
tier,  are,  in  many  cases,  important  to  the  Greek  text,  be  under- 
took a  new  edition  of  those  ancient  versions.  Of  the  Sahidic  ver- 
sion, or  the  version  in  the  dialect  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  he  quoted 
the  readings  which  had  been  furnished  by  Woide,  Georgi>  and  ^ 
Mttnter.  Of  the  Armenian  version  a  new  collation  was  made  fpr 
him  by  Bredenkamp  of  Bremen  :  and  the  Slavonian  version  was 
collated  for  him,  both  in  manuscript  and  in  print,  by  Dobrowsky, 
at  Prague.  Nor  must  we  neglect  to  mention  the  fragments  of 
two  very  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  preserved  at  Wolfenbuttel, 
which  Knittel  had  published  with  his  fragment  of  the  Godiic  ver- 
sion." 

^^  Such  were  the  materials  which  Griesbach  applied  to  his  se- 
cond and  last  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  addition  to  the 
apparatus  which  was  already  contained  in  Wetstein's  edition,  and 
which  was  subsequently  augmented  by  the  editions  described  in 
this  lecture." 

Now,  Sir,  I  may  possibly  be  asked,  how  any  thing  I  have  ex- 
tracted from  your  Lectures  can  support  the  charge  I  have  formally 
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made  against  you,  of  acceding  to  the  Catholic  principle  of  Tradi-  "^ 
tion,  I  answer  then  by  saying,  that  it  is  uptHi  the  Gatholic  ground 
of  your  taking  every  thing  upon  the  authority  of  others,  that  is, 
upon  the  au(;hority  of  Tradition.  I  own  that  you  betray  a  vast 
deal  more  mistrust  than  the  Catholic,  in  the  authorities  on  which 
you  have  chosen  to  repose  your  faith,  and  you  profess  a  caution , 
that  nearly  amounts  to  absolute  indecision.  But  do  you  say,  that 
the  individual  who  simply  enters  a  shop,  purchases  and  reads  his 
Bible,  i«  able  *o  to  recognise  the  word  of  God,  in  every  page,  in 
every  sentence,  that  he  can  ground  an  act  of  divine  faith  upon  the 
reading  before  him  ?  No,  you  affirm,  that  this  is  only  to  be  as- 
certained by  studying  the  criticisms  of  the  Bible-r-and  what  are 
diese  criticisms  ?  why  no  other  than  the  authorities  who  had  pre- 
viously examined  and  made  report— they  are  human  evidences 
built  one  upon  another,  and  thus  reaching  up  to  the  apostles — 
they  form  the  basis  of  that  superstructure  which  you  consider  so 
immovable;   in  short,   your  maxim  must  be,  nil  acceptum, 

QUOD  NGN  TRADITUM, 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  insinuate,  that  because  your  faith 
like  our'Sf  is  built  upon  Tradition,  therefore  your  faith  is  not  in 
the  word  of  God.  I  can  easily  perceive  that  when  you  believe  a 
scriptural  sentence  to  be  the  word  of  God,  though  you  only  dis- 
cover tliis  truth  by  the' means  of  biblical  criticisms,  your  faith  will 
really  repose  updn  the  testimony  of  God.  Yet  these  criticisms 
will  still  be  the  ground-work  and  rule  of  your  faith.  And  the  only 
difference  between  the  ignorant  and  the  learned  Christian,  will  be, 
that  the  former,  (who  you  say  must  depend  upon  the  authority  of 
another  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  are  taught  him)  re- 
poses on  the  criticism  of  one  or  ^few,  whereas  the  other  builds 
bis  acquiescence  on  the  more  discordant  criticisms  of  a  great  many ;  - 
and  the  only  real  distinction  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Church  of 
England  disciple  of  your's  on  this  principle,  is  that  the  one  retains 
a  Latin  term,  whilst  the  other  prefers  a  Greek  expression, — the 
one  makes  Tradition  a  rule  for  explaining  as  well  as  receiving  the 
Bible,  the  other  does  both,  but  professes  the  reverse.  1  he  true 
difference,  therefore,  between  your  criticism  and  our  tradition,  is, 
that  the  former  signifies  a  report  made,  and  the  latter  an  evidence 
received.    And  to  show  you  how  exactly  they  accord,  it  will  only 
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be  necessary  to  quote  the  following  passage  from  your  seventh  and 
ninth  'Lectures. 

'^  *  If  the  best  Greek  manuscripts^  with  the  most  ancient  fathers 
and  versions,  agree  in  supporting  any  particular  reading,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  the  genuine  reading,  whether  that  reading  were 
contained,  or  not,  in  the  manuscript  of  Erasmus  or  the  Complu« 
tensian  Editors,  whether  that  reading  were  contained  or  not,  either 
in  their  editions,  or  in  any  which  succeeded  them.  But  such  was 
the  importance,  which  a  reading  was  the^i  supposed  to  derive, 
from  having  been  once  in  print,  and  so  necessary  did  this  stamp 
of  authority  appear,  in  order  to  legalize  its  claim  to  admissioDi 
that  no  reading  was  adopted  by  Bengelius,  however  great  its  criti'f 
cal  authority,  unless  it  had  already  received  (be  sanction  of  tfaQ 
press*  He  himself  says,  /  tcill  not  admit  into  the  text  a  syllabh 
which  has  not  been  before  received,  though  a  thousand  manuicripts, 
a  thousand  critics,  say  it  should  be.  Ne  syllabam  quidem,  etiamn 
mille  manuscripti,  mille  crilici  juberent,  antehac  non  rec^tam^ 
adducar  ut  recipiam," 

"  *  Even  that  portion  of  sacred  criticism,  which  in  its  applicu" 
tion  belongs  to  the  third  branch  of  divinity,  or  the  authenticity  of 
the  Bible,  is  m  hs  principles,  so  connected  with  verbal  criticism, 
that  the  basis,  on  which  they  rest,  is  nearly  one  and  the  same.  From 
the  criticism  of  words  we'  ascend  to  the  criticism  of  sentences,  ixoa\. 
the  criticism  of  sentences  to  the  criticism  of  chapters,  and  from  the 
criticism  of  chapters  to  the  criticisni  of  whole  books.    To  illustrate 
this  ascent^  an  example  of  each  will  be  sufficient.     If  we  turn  to 
Griesbach's  Greek  Testament  at  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  we  shall  find 
the  passage  thus  worded :  •  nopeuiivris  (JMin^eva-are  Trotvra  ra  ^m^^ 
/Stf7T/?ovT6^  avTOif$  $1$  TO  ovofAU  Tou  lluTql^,  no^i  Tou  TloUy  x^  Tou  ay/ov 
UvevfifUTos,  where  the  whole  difference  from  the  common  text  con- 
sists in  the  omission  of  the  particle  ovv.    This  omission  is  founded 
on  the  authority,  not  only  of  many  ancient  Greek  manuscript), 
but  of  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers,    Origen,    Athanasius,   Basil, 
Chrysostom,  and  Cyril,  who  are  expressly  quoted  for  this  purpose. 
From  the  criticism  of  the  particle  oSv,  which  is  probably  spurious, 
we  ascend  to  the  criticism  of  the  whole  pas3age,  which  is  pi^ 

"  Part  II.  p.  17.  *  Part  II.  p.  53. 
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doubtedly  genuine.  For  if  Origen,  who  was  born  in  the  century 
after  that  in  which  St.  Matthew  wrote,  found  the  passage  iu  his 
manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  only  a  particle, 
and  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  found  it  worded  in 
the  same  manner  in  their  manuscripts,  we  have  as  strong  a  proof 
oif  its  authenticity,  as  can  be  given  or  required  in  works  of  anti- 
quity."— "  From  the  criticism  of  sentences^  we  ascend  to  the  criti- 
cism of  chapters.  It  is  well  known,  that  attempts  have  been  made 
to  invalidale  the  testimony  which  the  two  first  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  bear  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  by  con- 
tending, that  those  chapters  were  not  origioal  parts  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  but  were  prefixed  to  it  by  some  other  person,  at 
some  later  period.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  second  volume  of 
Griesbach's  Symbolae  Critical,  where  he  quotes  the  readings  of  the 
Greek  Testament  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  we 
shall  find  a  quotation  from  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  and  reference  to  the  second^  made  by  Celsus,  the  Epicu- 
rean philosopher,  which  quotation  and  reference  are  noted  by 
Origen,  who  wrote  in  answer  to  Celsus :  ^  Hinc  patet  (says  Gries- 
badi,  very  justly)  duo  priora  Matthaei  capita  Celso  nota  fuisse.' 
Now  if  Celsus,  who  wrote  his  celebrated  work  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  consequently  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  St.  Matthew  himself  wrote,  yet  found 
the  two  first  chapters  in  his  manuscript  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
those  chapters  must  either  have  been  original  parts  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  or  they  must  have  been  added  at  a  time  so  little^ 
antecedent  to  the  age  of  Celsus,  that  a  writer  so  inquisitive,  so 
sagacious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  inimical  to  Christianity,  could 
not  have  failed  to  detect  the  imposture.  But  in  this  case  he  would 
not  have  quoted  those  chapters  as  parts  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
Consequently  the  truth  must  lie  in  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma ; 
namely,  that  those  chapters  are  authentic/' 

1  now.  Sir,  think  it  full  time  to  bring  this  Letter  to  a  conclu- 
si<>n ;  and  m  winding  it  up  feel  much  disposed  agaiil  to  congratu- 
late with  you  on  the  close  approximation  of  our  principles.  God 
grant  that  we  one  day  congratulate  each  other  on  a  perfect  union 
and  fellowship  in  religion,  for  which  tliese  common  principles  so 
completely  dispose  us.    I  conceive,  then,  that  1  have  justified 
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myself  in  attributing  to  you  the  sentiment,  that  admitting  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  true^  another  authority  be- 
$i4es  the  Bible  is  necessary  for  "  contmuing  that  religion  in  its 
present  establishment"  And  though  you  may  consider  this  autho' 
rily  as  distinct  from  the  religion  thus  inculcated,  and  rather  as  a 
human  institution;  yet  it  is  the  channel  by  which  you  acknow- 
ledge the  teligionof  the  establishment  is  to  be  continued,  and  no 
otherwise  differs  from  the  voice  of  our  tradition,  Catholic  ecclesi*- 
astical  autliorit^*,  than  inasmuch  as  the  decrees  of  the  one  are  the 
acts  of  a  lay  parliaoientary  tribunal,  deciding  by  the  human  rules  of 
state  politicians,  whilst  the  other  is  the  voice  of  assemblies  com- 
posed of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  acting  within  their  own 
province,  and  conscientiously  giving  evidence  of  what  had  been 
transmitted  to  thepi.  Quod  acceptum,  hoc  traditum.  The  one 
is  an  unnatural  assumption  of  authority,  the  other*a  lawful  exercise 
of  invested  power.  The  one  is  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
CtBsar*Sy  with  the  things  which  are  God's,  the  other  is  to  follow  the 
line  of  distinction.   With  eveiy  respect^ 

Rev.  Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant^ 

PETER  GANDOLPHY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The  generous  manner  in  which  you  have  recalled  your  asser- 
tion, which  stated  that  Catholics  withhold  the  sacred  Scriptures 
from  the  people,  will  justly  intitle  you  to  the  esteem  of  all  honor- 
able men,  while  it  has  my  fullest  acknowledgment.     I  think  it 
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really  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  genera],  men  should  take  such  pains 
to  misunderstand  each  other,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
modify  and  explain  their  opinions  in  that  way  M^hich  would  admit 
both  harmony  and  charity.  The  reproaches  which  have  been  cast 
upon  the  Catholic  Priesthood,  for  not  consenting  to  what  even 
many  prudent  Protestants  disapprove  of,  I  mean  an  indiscriminate 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  have  been  both  severe  and  unmerited.  I 
have  clearly  shown  in  my  Congratulatory  Letter  and 
Sermon  addressed  to  you,  that  before  tlie  accidental  invention  of 
printing.  Bibles,  like  other  books,  were  within  the  reach  of  a  very 
few,  and  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  as  litde  amenable  to  blame 
on  that  account  as  the  Protestant  clergy  at  present,  because  pearls 
are  not  as  plenty  as  oysters,  or  diamonds  as  numerous  and  as 
large  as  horse  beans,  or  gold  as  common  as  iron.  Now,  should  a 
future  generation  discover  the  art  of  making  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
gold,  would  it  be  either  fair  or  honest  for  men  to  tell  an  ignorant 
multitude,  that  the  present  Protestant  Bishops  and  Protestant 
Clergy  had  kept  the  secret  of  this  art  to  themselves,  lest  the  people 
should  become  as  rich  as  the  whole  clergy  of  England — ^and  that 
they  may  thank  Providience  for  having  emancipated  tliem  from  the 
mean  necessity  of  using  iron  and  earthenware,  and  for  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  as  rich  as  English  lords  and  Indian 
kings  ? — I  ask  if  this  language  would  be  fair  and  honest  ? — Cer- 
tainly not — yet  I*  have  witnessed  something  very  similar  in  several 
of  the  circular  letters  of  the  Bible  Societies,  and  which  nothing  but 
an  ignorance  of  the  very  grossest  species  can  excuse.  In  these  cir- 
culars 1  have  seen  it  asserted,  that  in  the  dark  ages  fhe  Papal 
priesthood  had  suppressed  what  never  existed,  and  had  prohibited 
mt  n  from  reading,  who  had  never  known  how  to  use  a  book.  You 
are  aware  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  anciently  a  privilege  ex- 
clusively limited  to  those  who  had  learnt  to  read.  Now  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  it  was  found,  that  in  criminal 
cases,  the  Peers  t>F  Parliament  were  often  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  this  privilege,  and  therefore  it  was  enacted  by  a  sta- 
tute, (1  Edw,  VI.  c.  12.)  '*  that  Lords  of.  Parliament  apd  Peers  of 
the  Realm^  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  Peerage  equivalent  to  that 
of  Clergy  (although  they  cannot  read,  and  without  being 
burnt  in  the  hand)  for  all  offences  then  clergyable  to  commoners. 
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and  also  for  the  crimes  of  housebreaking,  highway  robberj,  horse- 
•tealing,  and  robbing  of  churches/'  (Blacks.  Com.  Vol.  iv.  c.  £8.) 
Surely  then  some  allowance  might  be  made  for  that  difference  of 
circumstances  which  improvement  and  education  have  occasioned 
in  the  space  of  three  hundred  years ;  and  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  as  men  are  at  present  more  enlightened  by  information  and 
science,  they  would  be  governed  by  a  different  treatment.  I  ques- 
tion much  if  education  is  not^  necessary  to  a  certain  degree,  even 
to  trust  a  man  with  a  fowling-piece — surely  then  to  commit  to  him 
a  book  of  sublime  theology.  I  have  recorded  in  a  note  below>  9 
curious  account  extracted  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  October 
19,  1811^  of  a  man  that  was  tried  at  Leeds'  for  adhering  too 


<  At  the  X^eeds  Sessions  held  last  week,  John  Burnley,  weaver,  of  Beet> 
son,  was  brought  before  the  Court  on  a  charge  of  deserting  his  family,  and 
leaving  them  chargeable  to  the  township.  When  be  was  placed  at  the  bar, 
he  was  interrogated  in  the  following  terms ; 

Court,  What  reason  have  you  to  assign  for  deserting  your  family  ? — Pris, 
1  was  called  by  the  Word  of  God  so  to  do. 

Court.  Where  have  you  lived  since,  and  what  have  you  done  ? — Pris.  I 
have  lived  at  Potovens,  Hear  Wakefield,  and  have  worked  at  my  business 
as  a  weaver. 

Court,  What  can  you  earn  a  week,  upon  an  average? — Pris,  From  18j. 
to  20s.  per  week.  \ 

Court.  And  how  do  you  dispose  of  it  ? — Pris,  After  supplying  my  own 
necessities;  I  distribute  the  rest  among  my  poor  neighbours. 

Court.  But  should  not  your  wife  and  children  be  the  first  object  of  your 
care  and  bounty  i^^Pris.  No :  unless  they  are  in  greater  distress  than  all 
others. 

Court,  The  Scripture,  which  you  profess  to  foUo\^  says,  speaking  of  the 
relation  of  man  and  wife,  that  they  shall  be  one  flesh ;  of  course  you  are 
under  as  great  an  obligation  to  maintain  her  as  yourself. — Pris,  The  Scrip- 
ture saith,  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder;  but 
God  never  joined  me  and  my  wife  together.  ^ 

Court.  Who  then  did  ? — Pris.  I  have  told  you  who  did  not^  you  may  easily 
judge  who  did. 

Court.  We  suppose  you  are  as  much  joined  together  a§  other  married 
people  are, — Pris.  My  family  are  now  no  more  to  me  than  any  other  per- 
sons. 

Court,  The  laws  of  your  country  require  that  you  should  maintain  your 
family,  and  if  you  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  you  become  liable  to  a  serious 
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closely  to  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  :  and  who,  uotwithatiinding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Courts  like  a  consistent  man,  persisted 


punishment.— Prii.  I  am  willing  to  suffer  all  you  think  proper  to  inEict ;  I 
expect  to  suffer  persecution^  for  the  Scripture  says,  those  that  live  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus,  must  endure  persecution.  I  regard  the  laws  of  God  only,  and 
do  not  regard  any  other  laws. 

Court.  You  seem  to  have  r^ad  the„  Scripture  to  very  little  profit,  or  you 
would  not  have  faile/i  in  so  plain  a  duty  as  that  of  providing  for  yom-  own 
hou8ehold.-*Pr».  The  Scripture  commands  me  to  love  my  neighbour  as 
myself,  and  I  cannot  do  that  if  I  suffer  him  to  want  when  I  have  Uie  power 
to  relieve  him.  My  wife  and  children  have  all  changes  of  raiment,  but  I 
see  many  others  that  are  half  naked.  Should  I  not,  therefore,  clothe  these 
rather  than  spend  my  money  on  my  family  ? 

Court.  But  your  family  cannot  live  upon  their  raiment ;  they  require  also 
victuais.-*-Pni.  They  are  able  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance ;  and 
the  Gospel  requires  me  to  forsake  father  and  mother,  wile  and  children. 
Indeed  it  was  contrary  to  the  Gospel  for  me  to  take  a  wife,  and  I  sinned  in 
so  doing. 

Court.  Have  you  any  friend  here  ? — Pris,  I  have  only  one  friend,  who  is 
above. 

Court.  Is  there  any  person  here  who  knows  you?--*Pm.  Mr.  Banks 
knows  me. 

Mr.  Banks  being  called  upon,  stated,  that  he  should  suppose  from  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  that  his  mind  was  not  in  a  sane  state. 
Formerly  he  was  an  industrious  man ;  of  late  he  understood  that  he  had 
read  the  Bible  with  uncommon  assiduity  and  fervency.  He  would  absent 
l^imself  whole  days  together,  and  retired  into  the  woods  and  fields  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  it.  After  some  time  spent  in  this  manner  he  went  away 
from  his  family,  and  refused  to  contribute  to  their  support.  His  family  con** 
trived  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  he  bought  of  them  what  pieces  they 
made.  He  understood  that  what  the  prisoner  had  said  of  giving  away  his 
earnings  to  objects  of  distress  was  correct. 

The  Court  made  another  attempt  to  convince  this  deluded  man  of  the 
.  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  but  without  the  least  effect;  he  replied  to  all 
their  reasonings  by  quoting  appropriate  texts  of  Scripture. — ^Nor  would  he 
even  promise  to  permit  his  employer  to  pay  to  his  family  the  small  sum  of 
five  shillings  weekly.  He  dared  not,  he  said,  make  any  promises  or  en-* 
gagements  of  any  kind.  Nor  was  the  attempt  to  work  upon  his  feelings 
more  successful;  his  fanaticism  bad,  apparently,  rooted  from  his  heart  all 
the  tender  charities  of  domestic  life.  When  it  was  intimated  to  him  that 
one  of  his  children  was  in  a  decline,  he  seemed  perfectly  uiunoved;  nor 
did  the  tears  of  his  wife,  who  implored  him  only  to  assist  in  paying  the 
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ID  rejecting  the  audiority  of  that  Tradition  which  the  Judge 
most  sensibly,  but  catho/ical/if  urged  him  to  admit.  I  consider 
this  as  an  anecdote  which  should  bring  many  to  their  better  senses. 
For  never  was  the  triumph  more  complete  of  ignorance  over  sense, 
of  folly  over  prudence,  of  fanaticism  over  religion. 

But  to  convince  you  how  wrongly  Protestants  harp  upon  this 
subject,  I  can  assure  you^  that  although  for  many  years  I  have 
bad  the  direction  of  a  floclg  consisting  of  some  thousands  of  souls, 
I  do  not  recollect  tliat .  I  ever  interfered  with,  or  expressed  the 
smallest  objection  to  any  individual's  practice  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tares.  Indeed,  Sir^  the  Scriptures  lie  about  in  our  Catholic 
families  like  any  other  book,  for  any  one  to  open,  and  our  Missals 


d^bts  contracted  before  he  went  away,  it)  the  least  affect  him.  He  coldly 
replied,  thatl;he  landlord  might  distress  for  his  rent. 

The  Court  asked  some  questions  of  the  Overseers  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
femily,  the  answers  to  which  the* writer  of  this  did  not  hear;  but  they  con* 
£nned  what  Mr.  Banks  had  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of 
his  surplus  earnings ;  and  expressed  an  opinion,  that  no  benefit  was  likely 
to  result  b^r  sending  him  again  to  the  House  of  Correction.  After  some 
consultation  with  the  Bench,  the  Recorder  addressed  him  to  the  following 
effect — 

*'  John  Burnley the  Court  are  disposed  to  deal  leniently  with  you,  in 

hopes  that  better  consideration  will  remove  the  delusion  you  labor  under. 
For  this  purpose  I  would  advise  you  to  read  your  Bible  with  still  greater 
attention,  and  ask  the  advice  of  some  intelligent  friends,  particularly  the 
Minister  you  attend  upon.  I  would  also  beg  of  you  seriously  to  consider, 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  think  it  their  duty  to  provide,  in  the  first 
place,  for  their  families ;  and  you,  surely,  cannot  suppose  that  they  are 
all  neglecting  the  care  of  their  souls,  and  in  the  road  to  eternal  destruction. 
This  consideration  should  induce  you  to  distrust  your  own  judgment,  and 
if  you  have  any  humility,  and  humility  is  a  Christian  virtue,  you  will  con- 
clude, that  it  is  more  probable  that  you  should  be  mistaken  than  that  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  should  be  wrong.  Your  wife  has  strongly  expressed 
her  wish  that  no  severity  should  be  used  towards  you.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  the  Cowrt  has  ordered  that  you  should  be  discharged.^— 
Pris.  The  Scripture  saith,  that  darkness  covers  the  earth,  and  gross  dark«> 
ness  the  people.  And  again,  in  another  place,  that  the  whole  world  lieth 
in  wickedness.  I  know  that  the  way  of  duty  is  in  the  path  of  suffering;  but 
it  is  the  path  which  our  Leader  trod,  and  we  must  follow  his  steps. 
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and  Common  Prayer  books  as  you  know^'  are  full  of  Scripture.  .  I 
can,  moreover,  inform  you,  that  since  writing  the  last  sentence,  I 
have  purposely  interrupted  this  postscript  to  inquire  of  three  other 
Catholic  clergymen,  (two  of  whom  have  superintended  large  con- 
gregations  for  near  forty  years,  and  the  third  for  more  than  twenty) 
whether  in  the  course  of  their  ministry  they  ever  interdicted  any 
person  from  reading  the  Scriptures.  You  will  not  doubt  then  the 
word  of  a  clergyman,  when  I  tell  you  that  they  all  answered  in 
the  negative,  adding,  that  in  their  opinion,  there  is  not  a  priest 
living  in  England,  who  has  ever  prohibited  any  one.  Surely  then, 
1  think  this  broad  and  open  declaration  sufficient  to  shake  Protes- 
tant prejudice ;  at  least  I  am  free  to  assert,  that  whenever  Pro-^ 
testants  return  to  cool  reflection  and  calm  inquiry,  it  will  be  to 
express  their  astonishment-  at  the  misconceptions  they  formed  of 
the  whole  Catholic  religion.  Indeed  they  continually  ask  us,  have 
,  you  not  changed  ?  No,  we  answer,  but  you  have. 

There  remains  one  more  observatipn  of  yoiir's  to  which  I  must 
reply  before  I  withdraw — and  which  1  think  you  have  gone  out  of 
the  way  to  make,  for  in  my  opinion  it  has  as  little  to  do  with  the 
theological  question  at  issue  between  us,  as  with  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debt,  or  the  opening  of  the  Indian  trade. — You  ac- 
knowledge that  Catholics.  '^'  constitute  a  respectable  and  loyal  body: 
that  they  are  attached  to  their  sovereign  and  their  country."  But 
their  intentions  must  perpetually  be  checked  by  the  intervention  of 
that  external  allegiance  they  bear  to  the  Pope,  the  head  of  their 
church.  ^*  Tlie  strength  of  that  allegiance,  and  the  warmth  stili 
excited  by  the  object  of  it  in  the  hearts  of  his  true  disciples,  / 
myself f  you  say,  have  displayed,  by  exhibiting  the  Pope  at  the 
head  of  my  pamphlet.'^*  Therefore,  you  conclude,  *'  the  guidance 
of  the  constitution  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  those  who  prof  est 
such  allegiance.^ 

•  My  only  motive.  Sir,  for  placing  the  portrait  of  the  Pope  at 
the  head  of  my  Congratulatory  Letter,  was  to  show  to 
you  the  point  to  which  your  principle  would  ultimately  lead.  But 
when  you  tell  me  that  this  is  clear  evidence  of  the  external  alle- 
giance I  bear  to  his  person,  1  must  be  allowed  to  express  vag 
surprise,  that  a  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  at  this  time  uf 
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day,  should  need  common  information  on  the  subject.  I  will  not 
certaiiily  attempt  with  you  to  weigh  the  comparative  goodness  and 
utility  of  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  I  rest  satisfied  with  your  ad- 
mission^ that  we  are  good  nud  useful  Bubjecis.  Yet  I  will  not  tamely 
allow  any  man  to  tell  me,  that  I  have  divided  my  allegiance  be- 
tween my  sovereign  and  another.  Sir,  you  should  haye  known 
that  Catholics  have  renounced  upon  oath  the  recognition  of  any 
temporal  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  this  empire,  and 
consequently,  whatever  is  commonly  understood  by  external. all&> 
giance  is  solemnly  disclaimed  by  us. 

Therefore,  though  I  have  placed  the  portrait  of  the  Pope  at 
the  head  of  my  pamphlet,  as  I  conceive  you  might  exhibit  the  pic'- 
ture  of  Luther  or  Calvin  without  bringing  your  loyalty  under  sus- 
picion, I  neither  owe  the  Pontiff,  nor  will  1  pay  him,  the  homage 
of  any  external  allegiance.  And  though  I  acknowledge  in  him  the 
spiritual  character  of  Chief  Bishop,  and  Supreme  Pastor  of 
Christ's  Church,  surely  that  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Sovereign,  of  a  Prince,  or  of  a  Civil  Legislator.  In 
the  san)e  manner,  the  Catholics  admit  a  spiritual  brotherhood  and 
fellowship  between  themselves  and  the  Catholics  of  other  countries ; 
for  instance,  those  of  France,  and  believe  that  even  those  who  die 
in  arms  against  us,  as  children  of  the  same  spiritual  mother,  are 
'intitled  to  and  benefited  by  those  praters,  which  in  the  same  spirit 
of  charity  we  offer  for  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends. — But 
\  has  any  one  heard  that  this  principle  ever  led  to  any  confusion  in 

battle,  and  that  the  privilege  of  church  fellowship  was  pleaded  by 
Catholics,  to  persuade  Catholics  not  to  fight  and  kill  their  Catho- 
lic opponents  ?  Has  Lord  Wellington  ever  found  by  experience 
that  his  Catholic  soldiers  were  influenced  in  their  duty  by  their  re- 
ligious principles,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  "  perpetually  to  check 
their  best  intentions  T^  I  can  assure  you,  then,  that  as  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  in  battle  to  distinguish  between  the  character  of  a  soldier 
and  ?L  spiritual  brother j  so  it  is  as  easy  for  Catholics  to  distingui^ 
bi&tween  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities  of  Popes  and 
Councils,  and  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  that  distinction.  Till 
the  year  1471,  all  Scodand  was  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  See 
of  York — ^yet  bloody  wars  had  frequently  been  waged  between 
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the  Scotch  and  English— and  during  the  Heptarchy^  the  authority 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury  was  acknowledged  in  many  hostile  king- 
doms^ without  any  inconvenience  to  the  temporal  authorities. 
(See  Wilkin's  Councils^  Vol.  iii.  p.  606.)  You  were  wrong, 
then,  in  confounding  things  which  are  so  perfectly  distinct  in 
themselves. 


London,  March  20M,  1813. 
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On  the  SlstMay,  1813,  on  the  Motion,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  that  the  First  Resclutioir^  respectmg  East-Tndia 
Affairs,  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  Mr.  Bruce  introduced 
his  observations  on  the  subject,  by  stating,  that  his  object  was  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  in  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable manner,  the  series  of  events,  which  had  marked  the  progress 
and  actual  state  of  the  East-India  Company's  affairs ;  leaving  it  to 
the  unbiassed  judgment  of  Members  to  draw,  from  facts  only, 
such  inferences  as  might  enable  them  to  form  their  opinions  on  this 
^reat  national  question. 

If  the  arrangement  of  Indian  affairs,  at  this  crisis^  led  only  to  thei 
abstract  question,  whether  an  open  trade,  or  a  regulated  trade, 
would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom,  little  more  could 
occur,  than  arguments  leading  to  conclusions,  upon  which  a  specu- 
lative system  of  Indian  affairs  might  be  devised ;  but  if  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  allowed  to  assume  its  true  character,  whether  British 
India,  and  the  trade  to  the  countries  withjn  the  Company's  limits 
couH  be  best  preserved  for  the  public  advantage,  by  adhering  to 
the  system  which  now  exists,  with  such  Inodiiications  as  could,  iii 
any  way,  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  that  system,  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  numerous  claimants  for  the  open  trade  f — 
or,  whether  the  existing  system  of  Indian  affairs  shall  be,  at  once, 
abandoned  ?  it  would  require,  indeed,  very  serious  reasons  to  support 
such  a  measure,  and  will  impose  an  awful  responsibility  on  those. 
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who  may  devise  or  bring  about^  such  a  political  and  commer* 
cial  innovation.  The  following  subjects,  Mr.  Bruce  observed, 
would  necessarily  require  attention,  before  any  decision,  founded 
on  fact,  or  on  experience,  could  be  eflfected  :— * 

1 .  Tke  successive  Rights  of  the  Company,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  they  have  acquired  and  administered  the  Indian  Empire, 
and  the  commerce  which  has  been  inseparably  connected  with  it. 
'  2.  The  Experience  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  ^  during  which 
the  commerce  of  Great-Britain  with  the  East- Indies,  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  realm,  by  means  of  Exclusive  Privileges^  notwithstand- 
ing a  succession  of  attempts  at  partial,  though  not  Equally  great 
changes  with  those  which  are  projected. 

3.  An  enumeration  of  the  Losses  and  Dangers  in  India,  and  to 
the  China  Trade,  which,  he  apprehended,  a  deviation  from  the  ex- 
isting system  of  Indian  affairs  might  produce. 

4.  A  short  examination  of  the  Sources  of  the  Applications  for 
an  Open  Trade ;  of  the  proposed  Resolutions  ;  and  of  the  Evidence 
subsequently  laid  before  the  House  by  the  Company. 


Before  entering  upon  any  of  these  subjects,  Mr.  Bruce  observed, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  any  discussion  respecting 
monopolies,  or  whether  the  East  India  system  could  be  classed,  by 
any  man  of  sound  sense,  under  that  unpopular  denomination ; 
because,  however  acceptable  this  species  of  reasoning  might  be  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  argue  from  hypothesis  only,  all  that 
could  be  said  on  the  subject,  would,  to  men  of  experience  and 
knowledge  of  Indian  affairs^  appear  useless,  and  to  those  who  were 
resolved  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  own  speculations,  irrelevant. 

He,  therefore,  proposed  to  limit  the  whole  of  the  observations 
which  he  had  to  offer,  to  the  subjects  which  he  had  enumerated. 

In  adverting  to  the  Rights  of  the  East-India  Company,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  they  had  acquired  and  administered  the  Indian  Em-* 
pire,  and  preserved  a  direct  trade  between  England  and  the  East- 
Indies,  he  shortly  detailed  the  following  series  of  facts. 

The  Company  were  constituted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  a  Body 
Politic  and  Corporate,  with  succession,  with  power  to  acquire  and 
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dispose  of  property  in  England^^nd  to  acquire  by  purchase^  or  by 
treaties  with  the  Native  Princes,  such  stations,  within  their  limits^ 
as  might  become  factories  or  seats  of  trade.  In  explanation,  he  re- 
marked, that  this  Charter,  like  a  law,  was  perhaps  better  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  events  and  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  granted,  than  by  the  mere  letter  of  the  Charter  itself. 

The  connexion  between  England  and  the  Seventeen  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  had  existed  for  ages,  and  had  been  of  commer- 
cial importance  to  both  countries.  When  Charles  V.  reduced  the 
whole  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces  to  his  obedience,  he  allowed  the 
Seven  Nortliem  Provinces  to  retain  many  of  their  civil  rights ;  and 
as,  at  this  period,  the  reformed  religion,  of  which  the  Queen  was 
the  avowed  protector,  had  made  considerable  progress  in  those 
Provinces,  she  secretly  encouraged  the  Protestants  in  the  Nether- 
lands, at  the  time  that  Philip  II.  was  endeavouring  to  establish  ab- 
solute power,  and  the  Inquisition,  in  his  Flemish  dominions.  These 
circumstances  produced  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  in  1579^  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  government  of  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  first  Prince  of 
Orange,  asserted  and  maintained  the  independence  of  the  Dutch. 

The  territory  whicK  the  Dutch  possessed  was  narrow,  and,  with 
the  exception  bf  its  natural  maritime^ strength,  afforded  resources 
that  were  unequal  to  raise  and  to  maintain  a  force  sufficient  to  op- 
pose the  armies  and  fleets  of  Spain.  The  States,  therefore,  armed 
and  equipped  ships,  which  they  sent  to  the  East-Indies,  partly 
with  a  view  of  making  prizes  from  the  Spanish-Portugueze  fleets 
(Spain  and  Portugal  being  then  united  under  the  same  sovereign) 
and  partly  with  a  view  of  finding  resources  from  trade,  by  which 
they  might  defend  the  independence  of  their  country  in  Europe. 

The  success  of  the  Dutch,  in  this  enterprise,  was  necessarily 
known  to  the  English  merchants,  who  formed,  in  London,  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Merchant  Adventurers  for  trade  to  the  East-Indies^ 
and  applied  to  the  Queen  for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  thatj^  by 
their  equipments  and  trade,  they  might  open  a  direct  intercourse 
between  England  and  the  East-Indies. 

With  that  cautious  policy,  which  distioguished  this  wise  sove- 
reign, the  Queen,  (though  induced  to  listen  to  the  application  of 
the  Merchant  Adventiu'ers,  from  their  desire  to  enlarge  that  ma- 
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ritime  power  by  which  she  had  preserved  the  independence  of  her 
crown  against  theArmadaof  Spain^in  1588^)  required  a  report  from 
them  on  the  countries  to  which  they  proposed  to  trade^  that  she  might 
not  involve  herself  in  contests  with  the  maritime  powers  with  which 
England  was  in  alliance ;  and^  after  subjecting  this  report  to  the 
examination  of  the  celebrated  Fulke  Greville^  she  granted  the 
Charter  to  the  London  East-^ndia  Company^  the  terms  of  whiqh 
have  been  mentioned ;  leaving  thus  to  her  country  an  example,  that 
the  grant  of  the  Charter  was  founded  on  a  (n*evious  and  full  exami- 
nation of  the  fapts  and  circumstances^  which  induced  her  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  tlie  Association  which  had  solicited  her  protection. 

The  Queen,  also,  anxious  for  the  encouragement  of  the  com* 
merce  and  navigation  of  her  subjects,  and,  at  the  same  time^  willing 
to  confer  her  protection  on  that  portion  of  them  who  had  advanced 
their  property,  and  were  about  to  adventure  their  lives,  in  the 
undertaking,  granted  them  Exclusive  Privileges  of  trade  for  fifteen 
years,  that  she  might  have  Opportunities  to  ascertain,  by  experience, 
whether  the  plan  would  tend  to  the  benefit  or  adyantage  of  the 
realm.  Hence  the  rise  of  the  distinction  between '  the  Chartered 
Rights  of  the  Company,  and  their  Exclusive  Privileges  of  trade ; 
the  one  making  the  Company  a  Corporation,  with  succession,  the 
other  conferring  a  temporary  privilege,  which  the  Crown  was 
to  continue  or  not,  after  a  limited  term,  according  as  the  measure 
might  be  found  advantageous,  or  not,  to  the  kingdom. 

The  result  of  this  wise  policy  was  not  known  when  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth died :  and  her  succes;sor,  James  I.,  had  scarcely  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  when  his  narrow  resources  induced  him 
to  grant  licences  to  Michelbourn  and  others,  to  try  experiments  in 
the  East-India  trade,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  existing  privileges 
of  the  London  Company,  which  he  professed  to  support ;  but  the 
experience  of  a  few  years  convinced  the  King,  that  the  innovation 
was  dangerous,  as  (putting  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  the  London 
Company  out  of  view,  either  of  the  few  factories  which  had  as  yet 
been  formed,  or  of  their  ships  and  property)  it  threatened  the  very 
exbtence  of  the  direct  trade  between  England  and  the  East-Indies ; 
and  therefore,  in  l609,  the  King  renewed  the  Charter  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  more  ample  powers  for  acquiring  new  factories 
and  possessions,  and  granted  them  the  exclusive  privileges  of  trade 
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to  the  East-Indies  ^*for  ever  ,•*'  with  the  same  reservation,  however, 
as  in  their  first  Charter,  '*  that  should  this  trade  not  be  found  pro- 
fitable to  the  kingdom,  it  was  to  cease  and  determine  after  three 
years'  notice."  ^  . 

The  effect  of  this  Charter  was  to  produce  additional  subscrip- 
tions from  the  Adventurers,  and  larger  equipments,  which  excited 
the  jealousies  of  the  Dutch,  who,  by  this  time,  were  subverting 
tlie  Spanish-Portuguese  power,  and  establishing  their  monopoly  of 
the  finer  spices  in  the  Banda  and  Molucca  islands,  and  at  Ceylon ; 
which  led  to  those  massacres,  at  Amboyna,  Sec.  which  had  nearly 
overset  ail  the  rights  that  the  London  Company  had  either  pur- 
chased or  acquired  ; — and  it  is  memorable,  that  this  Charter  of  1609 
was  granted  in  the  same  year  that  the  Truce  of  Antwerp  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Dutch,  which  indirectly  recognized  tlieir  independ- 
ence ;  and  that  the  massacre  at  Amboyna  took  place  nearly  at  the 
expiration  of  tliis  truce,  when  the  independence  of  the  States 
General  was  recognised  and  established. 

It  js  painful  to  look  at  the  difficulties  which  the  London  Com- 
pany had  to  meet,  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. ; 
though  it  is  ofily  a  simple  reference  to  facts  to  mention,  that,  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  Dutch  power  became  predominant  in  the  East- 
Indies,  and  that  the  King,  from  his  Want  of  resources,  granted  li- 
cences to  his  own  subjects  (Courten  and  others)  to  make  encroach- 
ments on  the  Company's  trade,  and  to  form  rival  factories,  at  sta- 
tions w  here  it  was  supposed  the  Company  had  not  established  seats 
of  trade.  This  Association  from  not  being  under  any  regular  direc- 
tion at  home,  had  nearly  overset  the  connexion  between  England 
and  the  few  seats  of  trade  which  the  London  Company  had  acquir- 
ed ;  and,  indeed,  endangered  their  factories,  from  the  then  power- 
ful empire  of  the  Moguls,  which  embraced  almost  the  whole  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  ;  while  the  consequences  were,  that 
these  Adventurers  themselves  experienced  the  calamities,  which 
they  had  previously  brought  on  the  Company's  trade  and  servants ; 
and  hence,  from  temptations  to  return  with  some  proportion  of 
gain,  they  mingled  their  trade  with  piracy. 

Amid  the  domestic  calamities  which  overset  the  monarchy,  Ac 
Usurper  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  extending  the  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  of  the  realm  ;  but,  having  been  raised  to  power. 
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by  the  prevailing  disposition  to  innovation^  he,  at  lengthy  listened 
to  the  speculations  for  an  open  trade  to  the  East-Indies ;  yet,  after 
an  experiment  of  three  years,  he  and  his  Council  of  State,  after  a 
full  examination  of  the  London  Company's  Governor  and  Commit- 
tees, and  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  decided,  that  the  direct  trade 
to  the  East-Indies  could  only  be  preserved  to  the  realm  by  restor- 
ing their  rights  and  exclusive  privileges  to  the  London  East-India 
Company. 

After  the  Restoration,  while^  advantage  was  taken  of  the  experi- 
ence acquired  by  the  extension  of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
the  kingdom,  during  the  Interregnum,  the  rights  of  the  East-India 
Company  were  fully  restored  to  them,  and  the  attempt  of  forming  a 
government  and  trade  at  Bombay  (to  take  possession  of  which,  as 
a  settlement  of  the  Crown,  ceded  by  Portugal,  as  part  of  the  dowry 
of  the  Queen,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  Sir  Abraham  Shipman 
were  sent  out  with  a  naval  and  military  armament)  tef'minated  in 
the  King  transferring  the  Island,  such  as  it  then  was,  to  the  London 
Company,  to  be  held,  not  as  sovereignty,  but  as  a  freehold  pro- 
perty, for  a  quit-rent  payable  to  the  Crown. 

The  King  also  subsequently  granted  to  the  Company,  by  Charter 
in  1674,  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  in  a  similar  manner :  so  that  now 
the  Company  not  only  had  two  possessions  equivalent  to  freeholds 
(Bombay  and  St.  Helena)  granted  to  them  by  the  Crown,  but  by  five 
successive  Charters  of  Charles  II.,  a  confirmation  of  their  rights 
to  those  settlements  which  they  had  purchased  and  acquired  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India ;  and  a  right  to  embody  and  govern  by  martial 
law,  the  guar4s  of  their  factories ; —and,  by  a  Charter  of  King 
James  II.,  in  1686,  they  were  allowed  to  coin  any  species  of  money 
usually  current  in  India. 

The  change  of  government,  in  I688,  produced  two  new  events  ;^ 
one  on  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  on  the  trade  to  the 
East-Indies.  The  revenues,  which  hitherto  had  been  narrow,  and 
not  equal  to  maintain  either  the  alliances  or  tlie  armies  and  fleets 
required  to  resist  the  General  monarchy  projected  by  Louis  XIV., 
called  for  loans,  to  meet  the  permanent  interest  of  which,  taxes 
were  imposed ;  and  thus  was  created  what  has,  since  that  period, 
been  termed  the  National  Debt.  The  other  change  was,  that  as 
those  loans  could  only  be  drawn  from  an  enlargement  of  trade 
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jodoavigation  (for  the  plan  of  forming  a  Bank  by  the  Undecl  inter^ 
foiled)  demands  were  made  on  the  mercantile  interest,  in  general^ 
and  on  the  East-India  Company,  in  particular,  for  a  proportion  of 
those  loans. 

«  The  Company  offered  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  S  per 
cent. ;  but  this  sum  not  being  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  a  new 
Association  of  Merchants  o£fered  two  millions,  at  eight  per  tent., 
which  was  accepted.  The  General  Society  was  accordingly  formed, 
which  was  to  proceed  on  the  plan  of  each  stock-holder  being  intitled 
to  trade,  separately,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription. 
This  project  was  only  a  cover  to  the  scheme  of  subverting  the 
London  Company;  and  what  is  memorable  is,  that  it  was 
conducted  by  their  eld  servants,  many  of  whom  had  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, under  feelings  of  disappointed  ambition.  In  two  days,  how«- 
ever,  after  its  establishment,  the  General  Society  applied  for,  and 
obtained  a  Charter,  constituting  them  a  new  East-India  Company, 
distinguished  from  the  London  Company,  by  having  their  Charter 
founded  on  an  Act  of  Parliament,  while  the  London  Company  had, 
hitherto,  rested  on  grants  from  the  Crown  only.  Experience,  how^ 
ever,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  natives,  favored  the  Old,  and  obstructed 
the  New  Company ;  while  a  conviction,  in  the  Sovereign,  and  the 
result  of  experiments  abroad,  led  the  King  to  recommend  a 
union  of  those  rival  Companies,  the  basis  of  which  was  settled,  and 
during  his  reign,  effected  by  the  award  of  Lord  Godolphin,  early  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  formed  the  existing  "  United 
Company  of  Merchants  oj  England  tradir^  to  the  East'Indies.*' 

From  the  Union  of  the  two  Companies  in  ITOT-^-S,  to  the  Peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the  chartered  rights  of  the  United 
Company  were  successively  recognised  and  extended,  by  a  series  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne,  George  I., 
and  George  II.;  for  by  the  Act,  10th  Queen  Anne  (1713),  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  to  the  East-Indies 
should  be  continued  to  the  Company,  till  three  years  aft^  the  25di 
March  1733 ;  and  by  an  Act,  3d  George  11.  (1730),  it  was  declar- 
ed, that  the  Company  should  continue  a  Body  Corporate  with  per- 
petual succession,  with  a  right  to  trade  to  the  East-Indies,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  notwithstanding  the  redemption  of  their  capital 
stock,    and   the    determination    of    their  exclusive   privileges ; 
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which  exclusive  privil^es  were,  by  this  Act,  farther  renewed  to 
the  Compauy  for  thirtj*tfaree  years,  or  till  three  years  after  the 
^tli  March,   1766. 

This  Act  was  farther  confirmed  by  the  1 7th  George  II.  (1744), 
when  the  Company's  exclusive  privileges  were  extended,  for  four-? » 
teen  years  longer,  or  to  three  years  after  1780 ;  they  thus  had  their 
exclusive  privileges  uninterruptedly  continued  to  them   for  fifty 
years,  or  from  the  £5th  March  1733,  to  the  25di  of  March  1783. 

Several  important  events  occurred,  in  the  long  period  from  the 
union  of  the  two  companies,  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la*Chapelle,  which 
gave  a  new  character  to  the  situation  of  the  United  Company's 
possessions  and  trade,  bodi  in  Erigland,  and  in  the  East-Indies. 

The  French  power  and  trade,  in  India,  were  rapidly  increasing 
on  the  Goromandel  Coast,  while  the  events  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  from  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  and  Marhatta  empires,  and  from 
the  death  of  the  Nizam-al-Muluk,  led  to  the  rise  of  lesser  indepen- 
dent states,  founded  by  military  adventurers,  who  were  considered^ 
in  England,  as  native  Princes.  These  events  not  only  changed 
the  relative  situation  of  the  Company  with  their  foreign  stations  and 
trade,  but  began  to  hold  out  temptations  to  the  Rival  European 
Companies,  particularly  the  French  Company,  to  acquire  territory 
in  India,  and  to  expel  the  English  fromf  their  factories  and  trade. 
Hence  the  Maritime  powers  in  Europe  were  forming  stipulations, 
in  treaties,  suited  to  preserve  the  interests  of  their  respective  Com- 
panies, at  a  time  when  the  political  anarchy  in  Hindostan  was  not 
understood  in  Europe  : — the  rights  of  the  Company,  therefore, 
were  considered  to  be  important  subjects  of  public  interest,  and 
their  exclusive  privileges  of  trade,  the  necessary  means  of  enabling 
them  to  hold  out  against  the  encroachments  of  their  European 
rivals. 

The  rights  which  the  Company  had  acquired,  by  their  former 
charters,  to  their  factories  or  possessions,  were  continued  to  them, 
from  1748  to  1763,  and  were  extended  and  explained  by  successive 
grants,  during  this  period,  viz.  to  erect  courts  of  judicature,  to  make 
distributions  of  prize  money,  &c.  Hie  Company's  factories^ 
during  this  eventful  period,  which,  hitherto,  had  been  protected  by 
iftmall  guards,  were  turned  into  militaiy  stations,  and  distinct  armies 
formed,  whose  conquests  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  under  General 
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Lawrence  and  Colonel  Ford,  and  in  Bengal^  under  the  great  Lord 
Clive,  acquired  what  has,  since  that  period,  been  termed  '^  British 
India"  Though  the  Company  were  assisted  in  making  these 
conquests,  by  a  small  proportion  of  the  King's  forces  (Adlercron's 
\ind  Draper's  regiments,)  yet  those  regiments  were  disbanded  in 
India,  at  the  Peace,  and  many  of  the  officers  and  men  en^bodied 
with  the  Company's  troops. 

The  situation  of  the  East-India  Company's  affairs  from  1763  to 
1784,  from  the  magnitude  of  their  territorial  acquisitions,  soon 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  became  subjects  of  parliamentary  inquiry 
Und  report.  Exclusive  privileges  of  trade  had  been  previously 
granted  to  them,  by  the  Act  1744,  up  to  March  25th  J  783 ;  but  as 
an  opinion  prevailed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Public  were 
intitled  to  a  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
and  the  Company,  on  the  other  hand^  considered  them  as  acquisi- 
tions which  their  armies,  aided  by  the  King's  fleets,  had  obtained, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  Act,  7th  George  III.  (1767,)  that  the  Company 
should  pay  ^£400,000  per  annum,  for  two  years,  to  the  Public,  that 
Ifaey  might  be  enabled  to  consolidate  the  government  of  the  territo- 
ries which  their  armies  had  acquired.  In  1769>  a  similar  agree- 
ment was  made  by  the  Act,  9th  George  III.,  by  which  the  territo- 
rial acquisitions  were  to  remsdn  with  the  Company  for  a  further 
term  of  five  years,  on  paying  to  the  Public  the  sum  of  ^400,000 
per  annum. 

In  1773,  however,  the  Company,  being  under  considerable  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  were  obliged  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  loan 
of  <£  1,400,000;  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Act,  1 3th  George  III., 
that  the  Public  should  forego  their  claim  to  any  participation  in 
the  territorial  revenues,  till  such  time  as  this  loan  should  be 
repaid,  and  the  Bond  debt  of  the  Company  reduced  to  a  specified 
sum. 

The  Company,  m  1779,  haying  fully  repaid  this  loan,  and  re- 
duced their  Bond  Debt  to  the  specified  sum,  it  was  agreed,  b^  the 
Act,  19th  George  III.,  that  the  territorial  acquisitions  should  be 
continued  to  them  for  one  year  longer,  or  till  the  5th  April  1780^ 
without  paying  any  compensation  to  the  Public ;  and  injthis  Act' 
the  clause,  "  saving  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  Company^ 
•  was  first  introduced.     Previously  to  the  expiration  of  this  last  Act, 
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it  was  deemed  expedient  to  continue  the  territorial  acquisitions  iti 
the  possession  of  the  Company,  for  one  year  longer,  or  to  the  5th  . 
April   1781,  which  was  accordingly  enacted  by  the   Act,  20th 
George  III.  (1780  :)  but  no  compensation  was  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany to  the  Public  for  the  same. 

The  Company's  exclusive  privileges  of  trade,  granted  under  the 
Act  1744,  being,  at  this  time,  nearly  expired,  they  petitioned  Pair-  ' 
liament  for  a  renewal  thereof :  and  having  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Public 
the  sum  of  jS400,000,  in  discharge  of  all  claims  in  respect  of  the  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions,  up  to  the   1st  March  1781,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  Act,  21st  George"  III.    (1781,)  that  the   exclusive   privileges 
of  trade  should  be  renewed  to  the  Company,  till  March   1st  1794, 
and  that  the  territorial  acquisitions  should  remain  with  them  during 
the  same  period,  without  making  any  additional  payments  to  the 
Public    for  them.     In   this  Act  the  clause  is  again  introduced/^ 
'^  that  nothing    therein  contained  should  extend  to  prejudice  or^ 
affect  the  rights   or  claims  of  the  Public^  or  of  the  Company, 
rejecting  the  said   territorial  acquisitions  or  revenues/' 

An  important  change,  however,  was  introduced,  in  1784,  and 
which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  in  the  administration 
of  the  Company's  domestic  and  foreign  ajffairs  ;  or  allowing  the 
administration,  as  well  as  the  trade,  to  continue  with  the  Courts  of 
Directors  and  Proprietors,  but  constituting  a  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  the  affairs  of  India,  with  powers  to  superintend  their 
political,  financial,  and  military  operations,  and  leaving  the 
management  of  their  commerce  to  the  Directors,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  that  body,  whose  property,  or  stock,  under  its  various 
amounts,  had  created,  preserved,  and  brought  the  East  India  trade 
to  its  existing  maj^nitude  and  importance. 

The  interests  of  the  East  India  Company,  domestic  and  foreign 
from  1784  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  regarded  the  mixed  admi- 
nistration of  their  affairs,  at  home,  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  remained  nearly  in  the  same  situation, 
till  the  passing  6f  the  Act,  1793,  which,  like  the  preceding  Act, 
waived  the  question  of  the  respective  rights  or  claims  of  the  Public, 
and  of  the  Company,  to,  the  territorial  acquisitions,  and  revenues, 
yet  left  them  in  possession  of  the  Company.  It  is  memorable,  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company,  and  the 
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claims  of  those  yfho  wished  to  participate  iu  the  trade,  were  fully 
examified,  before  the  resolutions  were  formed,  on  which  the  Act 
was  to  proceeds — ^The  claims  from  the  Proprietors  of  Mines  in 
Cornwall,  from  Exete/,  from  Manchester,  &c.  were  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  board,  to  the  Chairman,  and  explanations  received 
from  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  : — ^The  resolutions  were 
then  sent  to  the  Directors,  and  communicated  to  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  and  then  finally  returned  to  Ministers^  and,  by  them, 
brought  forward,  as  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Several  events  had  occurred  in  India,  which  required  that  a  con-^ 
siderable  proportion  of  His  Majest/s  military  forces  should  be 
stationed  permanently  in  the  East-Indies.  The  restoration  of  the 
French  settlements,  at  the  Peace  of  1 783,  had  again  given  an  op- 
portunity  to  that  restless  government,  to  attempt,  during  the  war 
which  followed  in  Europe,  to  excite  commotions  among  the  native 
chiefs,  that  menaced  the  safety  of  the  provinces  which  the  Company 
had  acquired,  at  the  Peace  of  1763  ;  and  though  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  events,  which  live  in  every  man's  recollection,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  refer  to  the  able  policy  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  to  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the 
Marquis  Weltesley,  which  tended  to  confirm  the  English  provinces 
in  their  allegiance,  to  expel  the  French,  and  to  establish  the  para* 
mount  power  of  Britain  in  the  Peninsula  of  India. 

In  the  course  of  the  wars,  during  this  period,  which  were  support- 
ed chiefly  by  the  resources  of  the  Company,  conquests  were  made 
jointly  by  their  armies,  and  by  the  King's  troops.  A  political 
change,  however,  took  place  in  the  countries  within  the  Company's 
limits :  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  the  French  Islands,, 
and  recently  the  Dutch  Islands,  have  been  placed  under  the  Crown^ 
while  the  trade  to  them  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  conducted  by 
the  Company.  ^ 

From  the  whole  of  these  events  and  facts,  regarding  the  charter 
granted  to  the  London  and  to  the  English  Company,  and  the 
Charter  to  the  United  Company,  extended  and  explained  by  a  series 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  follows,  that  the  "  Permanent  Bights 
of  the  Company  are^  to  he  a  Body  Corporate,  with  succession;  to 
purchase  and  alienate  lands  in  Britain ;  to  form  settlements,  build 
forts,  appoint  governors,  coin  money  in  India,  erect  Courts  ofJudi* 
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cature,  and  raise  and  maintainforces  in  India;  and  to  trade  to  the 

East  Indies  on  a  joint  stock,  though  their  exclusive  privileges  of 

trade  should  cease  and  determine  ;*^  and  their  exclusive  privileges  of 

trade  were,  by  the  Act  1793^  so  far  accommodated  to  the  demands 

of  the  private  merchants^  as  to  afford  them  a  proportion  of  tonnage 

for  their  imports  and  exports^  in  the  Company's  fleets,'  without 

incurring  the  risks  of  illicit  trade  to  foreign  countries^  or  of  smug* 

glingy  by  making  the  exports  and  imports  subject  to  the  regulations 

at  the  India  House^  and  to  the  governments  of  the  Company 

abroad. 

The  question^  therefore^  that  is  bow  to  be  decided  is^ — whether 

the  Permanent  Rights  of  the  Company  can  be  taken  from  them ; 

and  if  this  can  be  done^  whether  they  have  not  a  legal  and  equitable 

right  to  reimbursement,  for  the  immense  sums  which  the  acquisition 

of  them  has  cost,  for  more  than  two  centuries  i 

Mr.  Bruce  next  requested  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
experience  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  during  which  the  Com- 
inerce  of  Great  Britain  with  the  East-Indies,  has  been  preserved 
to  the  realm,  under  exclusive  privileges  of  trade,  notwithstanding 
a  succession  of  attempts  at  partial  changes. 

On  this  subject  he  obiserved,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  advert 
to  the  circumstances,  that  the  exclusive  privileges  were  originally 
conferred  on  the  Company,  to  enable  the  adventurers  to  obtain  a 
fair  return  for  the  capital  which  they  had  embarked,  for  establishing 
a  direct  trade  between  England  and  the  East-Indies ;  next  to  enable 
the  Company  to  enter  into  a  competition  with  foreign  Companies, 
and  to  draw  the  balance  of  the  Bast-India  trade  in  favor  of  Britain ; 
and,  lastly,  to  enable  them,  through  their  trade,  to  realise,  for  the 
Public,  the  commercial  advantages  and  revenues  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  territorial  possessions. 

The  first  infringement  made  on  the  Company's  exclusive  privile- 
ges,  was  the  licences  granted  to  Michelbourn  and  others,  by  King^ 
James  I.,  and  to  the  Associations  of  Courten,  Sec.  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  which  terminated  in  successive  losses  to  the  Com- 
pany's trade  and  factories^  in  the  exposure  of  mtoy  of  their  ser-  * 
vants  to  imprisonment  and  death,  in  the  ruin  of  the  licensed 
individuals  and  associations,  and  in  the  introduction  of  piracy 
iff  the  Indian  seas. 

A  second  infringement  on  the  Company's  exclusive  privileges  took 
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place  during  the  Usurpation,  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  who 
were  allowed  to  fit  out  large  equipments.  By  the  interfer^ces  of 
those  merchants,  they  not  only  overstocked  the  Eastern  markets 
with  European  commodities^  and  lowered  the  prices  of  them,  but 
raised  the  prices  of  Indian  produce,  and  brought  goods  of  inferior 
quality  into  the  European  markets ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  hand  with  which  the  Protector  over-ruled  the  Dutch,  obliged 
him,  and  his  Council  of  State,  to  recognise  the  principle  of 
preserving  the  trade  of  the  East  to  the  kingdom,  by  restoring  to  the 
East-India  Company  thfeir  exclusive  privileges. 
'  An  indirect  attempt  on  the  Company's  exclusive  privileges  took 
place  in  1679-80,  by  private  English  merchants  fitting  out  ships  at 
Cadiz,  for  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  The  crews  of  these  interloping 
vesseis,  (as  they  were  then  denominated,)  frequently  became  pirates 
which  exposed  the  Company's  factories  to  heavy  losses,  and  their 
servants  to  great  danger,  from  their  persons  and  property  being 
seized  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  natives  :  hence  this  project, 
also,  was  laid  aside.     •  • 

Another  infringement  on  the  Company's  exclusive  privileges  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  King  William,  who,  from  being  partial  to 
the  Dutch  establishment  of  several  Companies,  formed  the  English 
East-India  Company,  in  the  manner  which  ha&  been  described, 
with  the  object  of  creating  a  competition  in  trade  ^between  the  two 
Companies :  but  the  experience  of  a  very  few  years  satisfied  this 
wise  sovereign,  that  by  such  competition,  the  East-India  trade  and 
fifictories  might  be  lost,  and  induced  him  to  recommend  an  Union 
which  (as  has  been  observed)  was  effected  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne. 

The  next  infringement,  in  point  of  tiine,  on  the  Company's 
exclusive  privileges^  was  indirect^  arising  from  foreigners,  combined 
with  the  speculations  of  English  and  Dutch  smugglers. 

After  the  Port  of  Ostend  was  declared  a  Free  Port,  in  1714, 
Dutch  and  English  ships  were  cleared  out,  on  Dutch  and  English 
capitals,  and  opened  a  trade,  under  the  Imperial  Flag,  with  the 
East  Indies,  to  the  detriment  of  the  British  trade  and  revenue ;  the 
evils  from  which,  formed  the  subject  of  remonstrances  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  and  of  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
smuggling  of  Indian  produce  into  England. 
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Another  infringement  on  the  Company's  trade;  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Danes  having  factories  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India ;  and  so  far  their  trade  was  not  an  infringement  of  the  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  the  Company ;  but  this  suggested  the  project  of 
fitting' out  ships  at  Copenhagen^  on  British  capital^  and  obtaining 
returns^  not  from  the  >  sales  of  the  cargoes  only,  but  by  Respondent 
iia  Bonds f  formoney  advanced  by  British  subjects  in  India,  bearing 
a  high  interest,  and  payable  nine  months  after  the  arrival  of  the 
ships  at  Copenhagen  ;  a  project  which  diminished  the  British 
re-exports  to  the  North,  and  produced  a  considerable  smuggling 
of  Indian  goods  into  Britain. 

The  last  infringement  on  the  Company's  exclusive  privileges  has 
arisen  from  the  French  Revolution,  which  has  involved  this  country 
in  war  for  more  than  t'venty  years,  during  which periQd,the  Ameri- 
cans have  interfered  in  the  India  and  China  trade,  as  Neutrals' 
without  being  exposed  to  the  charges  of  maintaining  settlements 
and  have  been  allowed  the  advantages  of  this  trade,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  it  might  prevent  their  co-operation  with  France>  in  its 
revolutionary  wars  ;'  and  it  is  certainly  a  hard  circumstance,  that 
the  policy  of  the  state  should  allow  such  an  indulgence  to  our  now 
enemy,  and  harder  still,  that  their  success,  as  Neutrals,  under  this 
indulgence,  should  be  founded  on  by  the  petitioners  against  the 
Company,  as  a  reason  for  diverting  them  of  their  privileges ;  though 
in  the  exercise  of  those  privileges  ;  the  Company  have  acquired 
the  Indian  Empire,  and  preserved  to.  the  kingdom  almost  the 
exclusive  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 

Mr.  Bruce  stated,  that  his  third  object  was,  an  enumeration  of 
9>hat  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  losses  and  dangers  in  India,  and  to 
the  China  trade,  which  a  deviationfrom  the  existing  system  of  In^ 
dian  affairs  might  produce. 

The  losses  in  India,  he  explained,  might  be  considered,  both  as 
'  commercial  and  political. 

The  first  commercial  loss  might  be^  that  the  regular  annual  de- 
mand  of  the  Company  would  he  diminished,  and  the  provision  of  in^ 
vestments  wouldno  longer  be  an  encouragement  to  the  cultivators  and 
manufacturers  of  Indian  produce.  This  danger  was  best  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  former  revolutions  in  India.  After  the  fall  of  the 
court  of  Delhi,  there  remained  no  seat  of  luxury  and  magni^cence 
for  the  CQiiwmption  of  th«  finer  productions  of  the  East ;  and  it  was 
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the  event  of  the  establishment  of  the  Company's  power^  that  revived 
this  demand  for  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  India : — ^The 
encouragement  given  by  the  Company's  governments  and  servants 
to  the  natives^  Ims  placed  them  in  a  state  of  safety  and  prosperity, 
unknown  under  the  arbitrary  governments  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevented  the  irregular  and 
dangerous  interference  of  European  adventurers  with  their  super^ti* 
tions  and  usages,  who,  without  such  control  as  has  been  kept  over 
them  by  the  Company's  servants,  might  have  produced  an  anarchy 
leading  to  the  loss  of  an  empire,  founded,  as  Mr.  Hastings  termed 
it,  '*  on  the  breath  of  opinion** 

A  second  commercial  loss  might  be,  the  depriving  the  natives  of 
that  pecuniary  assistance  which  they,  at  present,  receive^  by  advan" 
ees  ofmoneyfrom  the  Company* s  governments. 

It  is  this  advance  of  money  to  the  native  cultivator,  manufactu- 
rer, and  merchant,  that  enables  them  to  provide  articles  to  be  ready 
at  the  season  of  export,  and  thus  affords  a  regular  supply  for  the 
British  and  European  markets  ; — ^This  no  private  merchant  could 
attempt,  because,  whether  his  capital  be  equal  to  such  an  underta- 
king or  not,  is  not  the  question  ;  for  the  natives,  from  habit,  h^ve  a 
confidence  in  the  Company's  servants,  which  they  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  place  in  strangers,  as  the  private  merchants  would  be, 
notwiths^nding  any  regulation  which  the  wisdom  of  government 
might  devise. 

A  third  commercial  loss  might  be,  the  interruption  of  the  circuit' 
tons  commerce  of  the  Company  in  the  countries  tvithin  their  limits, 
which  consists  of  a  Country  Trade,  under  regulations  by  govern- 
ment, which  are  fully  understood.  This  arrangement  enables  the 
Company,  though  with  frequent  losses,  or  inconsiderable  profit  on 
particular  articles,  not  only  to  supply  the  several  parts  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, but  also  to  furnish  to  China,  proportions  of  Bullion  and 
Indian  articles,  which  have  progressively  lessened  the  demand  for 
bullion  from  Europe,  which  that  country,  for  many  years,  would 
alone  take,  and  which  foreigners,  particularly  the  Americans,  are 
obliged  to  pay. 

The  last  commercial  loss  might  be,  the  interruption,  if  not  the 
total  ruin  of  the  China  trade.  The  idea  of  opening  the  trade  to 
India,  but  not  to  China,  must  have  arisen  with  those  only,  who  did 
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Bot  advert  either  to  the  existing  relations  between  the  Indian  and  the 
China  markets,  or  to  the  peculiar  and  impracticable  character  of  the 
Chinese  governnient. — If  the  trade  should  be  opened  to  India^  and 
the  exchisive  trade  to  China  be  proposed  to  be  continued  with  the 
Company,  the  scheme  would  be  found  unwise,  if  not  impracticable ; 
h6th  because  the  strictest  regulations  have  been  established  by  the 
Directors,  and  the   Company's  foreign  governments,  to  prevent 
irregularities  in  the  country  ships  which  proceed  from  India  to 
China  ;  and  though  these  regulations  have,  in  general,  been  effectual, 
yet  the  Company's  supracargoed  at  Canton  have  been  exposed  to 
serious  <]isputes  with  that  singular  government,  in  consequence  of 
occasional  irregularities.     It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  Chinese 
have  established  a  company,  of  what  are  termed  Hong,  or  Security 
Merchants,  who  are  responsible  to  the  government,  and  that  the 
least  irregularity  requires  the  persons  committing  it  to  be  seized  and 
punished ;  or  if  he  cannot  be  found,  the  punishment  is  inflicted  on 
some  other  British  subject.     It  is,  therefore,  the  high  character  of 
the  Company's  servants,  for  regularity  in  their  conduct  and  dealings 
while  they  remain  at  Canton^  that  has  alone  preserved  the  trade,  and 
no  regulations  that  could  be  established  in  Britain,  would  be  attjend** 
ed  to  by  the  Chinese  government;  hence  this  most  venerable  branch 
of  the  Company's  trade  would  be  endangered,  if  not  lost.     If  the 
free  traders  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
Sunda,  and  to  enti^  the  Chinese  seas,  they  not  only  would  have 
opporttmities  of  smuggling  opium  into  China  (which  is  prohibited 
by  the   Chinese  government)  but  could  obtain   China  produce^ 
though  of  inferior  quality^  from  the  junks,    and  find  places  of 
deposit  for  them,  both  in  the  Spice  Islands  (the  Moluccas  and 
Bandas)  and  at  the  other  Malay  Islands  (Borneo,  Celebes,   See.) 
where,  as  in  former  times,  there  might  be  a  probability  of  piracy^ 
which  would  break  the>  connexion  established  between  the  Com- 
pany  and  the  port  of  Canton,  and  bring  disgrace  on  the  British 
character. 

*  If  these  commercial  losses  are  probable,  the  political  losses  are 
equally  to  be  apprehended; 

•  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  the 
Allegiance  of  the  Natives,  in  the  Briti;^  Indian  provinces,  to  any 
fei-m  of  govemiuent,  but  that  ^hich  they  have  been  accustonked 
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to  consider  as  engrafted  on  the  Mogul,  or  native  establishments  ; 
and  though  the  Company  can  act  as  feudatories  of  the  native 
governments,  it  would  be  a  dimcult  circumstance,  iiKleed,  to  finct 
any  new  body^  subordinate  to  the  Crown,  in  England,  in  which  this 
feudatory  character  could  be  vested^  on  the  extinction  of  the  East 
India  Company ; — -and,  therefore,  though  in  theory,  regulations 
might  be  framed  for^this  purpose,  the  attempt  to  carry  them  into 
practice,  by  force,  would  produce  that  anarchy^  which  migl^t 
terminate  in  the  loss  of  the  British  possessions. 

The  introduction,  in  the  next  place,  under  any  regulations^  of 
adventurers  not  under  control,  would  necessarily  produce  Co/oni2:a- 
tion.  If  the  plan  be  to  allow  an  entrance  to  the  European  traders 
to  the  principal  seats  of  government  only^  the  impossibility  of 
preventing  the  entrance  of  individuals  into  the  interior  is  obvious^ 
and  the  consequences  have  been  fully  established,  by  the  evidence 
before  the  House  and  the  Committee. 

The  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  political  loss,  in  the 
third  place^  would  be,  that  of  <fisniembering  the  civil  and  com'^ 
piercial  relations  by  which  the  British  possessions  are,  at  present, 
maintained,  and  of  alienating  the  attachments  and  allegiance  of  the 
native  military  force,  by  which  their  territories  have  been  acquired 
and  are  still  preserved.  The  fullest  evidence  has  been  obtained  of 
the  character  of  the  natives,  the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  and  their 
attachment  to  their  usages ;  and  it  has  been  a  uniform  instruction 
to  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company,  on  ho  occasion 
to  offend  against  them.  Whether  the  prejudices  and  the  usages  of 
the  natives,  or  indeed  of  any  other  people,  accord  with  European;^ 
or  rather  British,  notions  of  propriety,  b  not  the  question  j  for 
among  every  people,  and  in  every  age,  prejudices  and  usages  have 
been  found  an  over-match  for  reason,  and  frequently  for  morality. 

The  last  political  loss  would  be,  what  is  obvious  at  home  ;«— 
the  loss  of  an  auxiliary  marine,  which,  in  the  hour  of  danger^ 
has,  on  so  many  occasions,  been  an  important  addition  to  our 
navy^  and  contributed  to  our  national  safety ; — the  loss  of  esta* 
blishments,  formed  at  the  expense  of  many  millions,  for  creating 
Iknd  preserving  this  marine  ;«-^nd  tlie  loss  of  a  revenue  (amounting, 
at  this  time,  to  about  «£  4,500,CXX))  from  the  Company's  trade^ 
cdlected  with  facility,  and  with  moderate  charges ;  i^nd  it  b  yet  t<^ 
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be  ascertained,  what  compensation  more  than  one  hundred  thou* 
sand  people  must  receive,  who  are  either  directly  employed  under 
the  Company,  or  indirectly  supported  by  the  exports  they  send  to 
India  and  to  China,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  imports  they  bridg 
from  both  countries;  \trithout  saying^any  thing  further,  than  by  a 
reference  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  East  India  Company,  amount- 
ing  to'the  sum  of  twelve  millions  sterling,  and  subscribed  for,  in 
die  year  1793,  on  a  reliance  on  the  continuance  of  the  Company's 
government  and  trade. 

'  Mr.  Bruce  next  requested  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  to  a 
few  remafks  on  the  sources  of  the  Applications  for  an  Open  Trade; 
— on  the  proposed  Resolviions^i^nnteA  by  order  of  the  House,  on  the 
S2d  March  1813 ; — and  on  the  Evidence  subsequently  laid  before 
the  House,  by  the  Company. 

The  first  source  of  these  applications,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  facts,  was  a  supposed  increase  of  Tonnage,  Exports,  and 
Imports,  It  has  been  assumed  as  a  fact,  but  without  either  estimate 
or  evidence  to  support  it,  that  the  Open  Trade  to  India,  and 
subsequently  to  China,  would  rapidly  tend  to  increase  the  tonnage 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  It  has  not,  however,  been  even  attempted 
to  be  shown,  either  by  estimate  or  evidence,  that  the  ships  of  the^ 
private  merchants^  of  SoO  tons,  from  the  river  Thames,  and  much 
less  the  ships  from  the  Out*ports,  would  equal  the  known  tonnage 
of  the  Company.  That  they  would  do  so,  is  mere  assertion,  and 
assertion  by  classes  of  petitioners,  tnany  of  them  inland,  and  none 
of  them  presuming  on  ^ny  thing,  but  that  the  free  trade  would 
extend  their  shipping  to  an  immense  amount.  It  has  not,  in 
the  same  manner,  been  attempted  to  be  shown,  either  by  estimate 
or  otherwise,  what  the  amount  of  the  exports  would  be  ;  for  not  a 
single  new  article  has  been  specified  as  intended  to  be  exported.  In 
like  manner,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  there  would  be  a  great 
increase  of  the  imports  of  Indian  produce :  but  if  Indian  manu^r 
factures  could  be  brought  home,  and  sold  in  fair  competition  with 
our  home  manufactures,  the  free  merchant  and  manufacturer 
would  probably  be  soon  as  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  as 
Ihey  are  now  united  against  the  East  India  Company* 

Another  source  of  these  applications  is,  the  gener^  right  of 
all  British  subjects  to  trade  to  aU  countries,  subject  to  the  British 
power,  or  comiected^  by  the  relations  of  amity,  with  Britain, 
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Had  the  teiTitorial  possessions  of  the  Company  been,  like  our 
ancient  North  American  Colonies,  formed  and  maintained  for 
centuries,  by  the  British  Government,  and  defended  by  the  British 
arms,  the  general  right  of  British  subjects  to  trade  to  them  would 
be  undeniable ;  but  the  Indian  possessions  do  not  come  under  thb 
description,  for  the  ancient  factories  of  the  Company  were 
purchased,  or  acquired,  by  cessionn  from  the  Native  Powers,  for 
valuable  considerations.  It  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  since 
the  Indian  possessions  were  conquered  by  the  Company's  arms, 
and  administered  on  the  basis  of  the  native  governments,  of  which 
they  were  the  professed^  subordinates :  and  can  an  equal  right  be 
asserted  by  those,  who  have  had  no  share  in  embarking  either  thehr 
property  in  acquiring  s»uch  a  territory,  or  risking; their  lives'  in 
preserving  it,  as  by  those  who  have  actually  acquired  and  preserved 
our  Indian  dominions  ? 

On  the  proposed  ResolutionSj  Mr.  Bruce  observed,  that  he  must 
confine  himself  entirely  to  those  which  were  laid  before  the  House, 
on  the  22d  March,  the  alterations,  or  additions  to  which,  he  had 
only  been  possessed  of,  for  a  few  hours ;  and  then  stated,  that 
though  the  first  Resolution  proposed  to  continue  the  Company's 
privileges,  the  exceptions  to  it,  in  the  subsequept  Resolutions,  so 
Kfreakened  those  privileges,  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  them  im- 
practicable. Is  it  to  be  understood  by  *'  the  continuance  of  their 
existing  privileges,*^  that  the  Company's  right  of  property  to  their 
ancient  s^ats  of  tradie,  is  to  be  a^dmitted,  and  their  claims  to  the 
territorial,  acquisitions  waved,  as  in  former  Acts,  and  that  the 
exceptions  in  the  subsequent  Resolutions,  referred  to.  the  trade 
only? 

2,  That  though  the  exclusive  trade  in  Tea  is,  by  the  second 
Resolution,  to  remain  with  the  Company,  the  other  China  exports 
(nankeens,  raw-silks.  See.)  are  not  specified.  If  the  open  Traders 
are  to  be  allowed. to  pass  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  the  Spice 
Islands^  Sec.  they  might  then  interfere,  as  has  been  stated,  with  the 
t)hina  trade,  and  thus  not  only  all  kinds  of  China  exports,  but  even 
Tea,  by  illicit  connexions,  between  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  the 
coasts  of  China,  might  become  part  of  their  homeward  assortments, 
and  thus  most  materially  diminish  the  Company's  sales,  for  home 
consumption,  mud  the  re-export  of  that  valuable  article ;  and  it  ii 
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.  remarkabie,  that  no  provision  is  made,  in  any  of  the  Resolutions, 
for  the  same  open  sales  and  public  competition  at  the  Out-ports, 
iirhich  have  been  carried  on,  with  so  much  benefit  to  the  Public, 
by  the  £ast<>india  Company ;  nor  is  it  specified,  whether  the  usual 
exports  from  England  to  China,  and  from  India  to  China,  are  to 
be,  as  at  this  time,  exclusively  carried  on  by  the  Company,  or  not. 
Can  any  security  be  given,  that  the  Open  Traders,  if  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  China  Seas,  will  not  purchase  Banca  tin,  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  carry  out  the  tin  of  Cornwall  ?  Is  it 
to  be  a  provision,  that  they  are  to  export  Devonshire  Long  Ells, 
even  at  a  loss ;  or  is  that  export  to  be  given  up  ?  and  is  there  any 
•ecurity,  that  the  Open  Traders  will  return  to  Britajn,  and  not  go 
to  North  America,  Spanish  America,  or  even  to  ports  in  Europe, 
where  they  may  sell  both  ship  and  cargo  ? 

3.  That  the  exception,  in  the  third  Resolution,  which  lays  open 
the  trade  to  India  to  such  ports  as  have  warehouses,  wet'docks,  or^ 
basins,  or  may  votunteer  the  building  of  them,  certainly  renders 
the  imports  of  the  Company,  from  India,  less,  by  the  proportion 
or  quantity  which  the  Open  Traders  may  import  to  the  Out-poris ; 
and  if  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  is  proposed  to  be 
employed  in  this  trade,  it  will  make  the  returns  inadequate  to  pay, 
even  the  existing  dividend  on  it. 

4w  if'hat  tlie  Appropriations  of  the  Territorial  Revenues  if^ 
India,  by  the  fourth  Resolution^  (viz.  to  the  payment  of  the  civil 
and  military  establishments  in  India,  and  interest  on  the  Indian 
debt)  can  leave  but  a  small  surplus,  either  for  investment,  or  for 
remittances  to  China.  Is  it  intended  that  the  Company  are  to 
keep  up  their  commercial  establishments  in  India,  when  the  com* 
merce  is  to  be- divided  between  them  and  the  Open  Traders?  If 
BO,  the  proportion  of  trade  which  they  are  to  carry  on  in  India, 
and  the  China  trade,  would  be  liable  to  the  same  charges,  as  at 
this  time ;  though  the  whole  now  yields  to  the  Proprietors  little 
more  tiian  the  legal  interest  of  money  in  England. 

5.  That  the  Appropriations  of'  the  Commercial  profits  ik 
England,  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  Resolutions,  (viz.  to  the  payment 
of  bills  of  exchange,  debts,  interest,  commercial  charges,  dividend 
of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock,  and  reduction  of 
the  Indian  Debt,  and  Bond  Debt  in  England)  seem  to  be  utterly 
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impracticable.  It  cannot  be  expected,  tlmt  the  Company  cw  pay 
even  their  commercial  charges  in  England,  amounting  to  above 
£  190,000  per  annum  (including  i^  (29,000  per  annum  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India)  and  the  dividend  of  t^ 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  theii;  stock,  from  the  crippled  trftde  to  India, 
and  from  the  promts  on  tea  only,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  extenr 
sive  appropriations ;  nor  can  Government  suppose,  that  the  India 
Proprietors  will  feel  t))eir  stock  to  be  safe,  if  it  is  to  be  employed 
in  a  commerce  so  narrowed  and  so  burdened ;  for,  if  they  do  so, 
an  ultimate,  if  not  an  inimediate,  bankruptcy  mpst  be  ^  result. 

6.  That  by  the  eighth  Resolution,  the  Company  are  to  b^ farther 
limited  from  granting  peimom  and  gratuities  to  meritorious  and 
deserving  oncers,  though  this  is  the  only  mode  they  have  left  to 
them,  of  rewarding-  long  and  approved  services.  It  need  not  be 
mentioned,  that  the  Company  have  no  honors  to  confer,  but  only 
such  rewards  as  they  may  consider  eminent  services  may  merit ; 
and  if  divested  of  this  power,  their  servants  would  be  left,  in  many 
instances,  friendless,  or  perhaps  in  distress.  If  a  provision  of  thU 
description;  had  formerly  existed,  the  venerable  Mr.  Hastings,  to 
whom  may  be  ascribed  the  preservation  of  the  conquests  of  Lord 
Clive,  and  who  gave  so  impressive  a  proof  at  the  bar,  of  talents 
and  services,  could  not,  in  his  own  elegant  language,  *^  hav^ 
received  that  bounty  from  the  Company,  from  which  be  Ji^w 
derived  his  subsistence." 

7.  By  the  Act  of- 1793,  the  appointment  of  Governor^  and 
Commanders-in-chief  was  left  with  the  Company,  as  well  as  an 
express  power  of  recal;  but,  by  the  ninth  Resolution  (March 
£2d,  1813)  though  the  appointment,  nominally,  is  to  remain  with 
the  Company,  yet  the  King's  approbation  is  to  be  given  under  die 
Sign  Manual,  countersigned  by  the  President  of  tlie  Board  of 
Commissioners ;  and  it  is  not  specified,  that  any  power  of  recal, 
in  case  of  mismanagement,  is  to  be  left  to  the  Company :  so  that, 
in  fact,  a  Congi  d'Elire  is  to  be  issued  to  the  Company  to  appoint, 
provided  the  King  and  the  President  approve ;  but  without  leaving 
to  the  Company  the  selection  of  those  persons,  who,  from  long  and 
faithful  services,  might  be  presumed  to  be  best  qualified  to  fill  those 
situations;  or  the  power  of  recalling  those,  who,  in  fact,  were  to 
be  appointed  independently  of  their  choice^  and  whom  they  might 
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find  inadequate  to  die  discbarge  of  tlie  first  and  most  imporjtant 

duties. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Evidence  laid  before  the  House,  Mr. 
Bruce  observed,  that  though  he  had  attended  the  examination 
of  the  vtritnesseSy  both  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Committee,  every 
day,  he  considered  it  to  be  impracticable  to  form  a  just  opinion  of 
{he  subject,  till  the  whole  of  the  evidence  had  been  completed  ;-rr- 
nor  did  he  conceive,  that  even  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon 
would  have  ufadertaken  to  examine  and  decide  on  a  body  of  evi- 
dence, consisting  of  nearly  six  hundred  folio  pages,  in  a  few 
hours :— *all,  'dierefore,  that  an  individual,  like  himself,  coulfd 
attempt,  was  to  state  the  following  general  facts,  which  appeared 
to  be  established  by  this  great  body  of  evidence. 
— That  the  administration  of  the  British  Indian  Provinces  had, 
hitherto,  proceeded  on  a  system  engrafted  on  the  ancient  native 
governments ;  and,  from  the  fixed  character  of  the  natives,  had 
preserved  the  allegiance  of  our  Indian  subjects,  and  yielded  a  large 
and  permanent  revenue. 

— That  the  regulations,  which  have  hitherto  been  adopted  by  the 
Company,  had  prevented  the  indiscriminate  intercourse  or  inter- 
ference of  British  subjects,  or  of  Europeans,  in  general,  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  in  favor  of  their  ancient  opinions,  usages^ 
and  manners. 

— ^That,  from  the  fixed  character  of  the  natives,  particularly  the 
Hindoos,  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  India  have  been  found  ^ 
equal  to  their  Wants  and  their  desires;  and  that  the  climate,  and 
their  habits,  afforded  no  prospect  of  an  increase  of  demand  for 
British  goods;  particularly  when  it  has  appeared,  that  British 
artists  have  settled  at  the  different  Presidencies^  and  employed 
native  workmen,  who  can  furnish  the  same  articles  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  can  be  imported  from  Britain ;  and,  in  fact,  that 
British  goods  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  purchased  by  the 
European  inhabitants. 

—That  die  export  trade  from  Great  Britain  had  not  only  been 
equal  to  the  demands  in  India,  but,  in  general,  so  far  above  theni, 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  Company,  and  their  naval  officers,  who\ 
carried'  out  their  little  investments,  freight  free,  and  the^  Indian 
agents,  w^e  often  obliged  to  sell  the  goods  at  ai\d  below  [prime 
(:ost. 
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— ^That  the  imports  from  India  had,  hitherto,  notwithstanding  all 
the  heavy  duties  iuipoHed  on  them,  been  equals  not  only  to  the 
home  consumption*  but  to  the  demands  for  r^.-exportatian,  though 
this  branch  of  the  trade,  for  reasons  of  state,  had  bsen  materially 
injured  by  the  neutrality  allowed  to  the  American  traders. 
— That  the  smuggling  of  cargoes,  by  the  Company,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  first  revenue  bfficers,  was  impracticable,  as  there 
existed  no  temptation  to  make  the  attempt ; — that  smuggling  had 
been  farther  prevented,  by  the  trade  being  carried  on  in  large 
ships,  with  the  safe-guards  of  the  East  India  docks  and  ware- 
houses ;  and  that,  from  the  lists  of  seizures,  the  smuggling  had 
been  chiefly  detected  in  smaller  articles,  seized  from  the  crews 
and  passengers* 

—  rhat  tlie  vessels  from  the  Out-ports,  of  three  hundred  and  £fty 
tons,  either  in  the  outward  or  homeward,  voyages,  would  have 
greater  facility  in  defrauding  the  revenue,  by  going  to  foreign 
portd  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  re-export 
trade,  or  by  smuggling,  in  innumerable  ways,  into  Gre^t  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

—That,  from  the  positive  evidence  of  the  Revenue  Officers  of 
Customs  and  Excise,  the  smuggling  of  Indian  and  China  produce 
will  increase,  by  dividing  the  trade  between  the  river  Thames  and 
the  Out-ports,  at  which  the  revenue  canno^be  so  efficiently  collect- 
ed, as  at  the  sales  of  the  East  India  Company. 


Mr.  Bruce  concluded  his  observations  by  asking,  whether  it 
would  be  wise,  in  the  present  convulsed  state  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  the  British  resources  and  revenues, 
to  interfere  with  such  an  old  establishment  as  that  of  the  E^st 
India  Company ;  if  so,  it  was  surely  contrary  to  the  practice  of  a 
nation,  distinguished  for  resting  all  its  institutions  on  experience, 
leading  to-  improvements,  not  on  theories  in  politics,  or  specula- 
tions in  trade.  The  last  twenty  years,  he  observed,  had  shown 
enough  of  theory  anaspeculatlon,  by  the  events  which  had  desolated 
Europe;  and  it  would  be  a  most  cruel  event  indeed,  while  the 
insidious  interferences  of  foreigners  have  been  unable  to  shake  the 
fidundations  of  our  government,  or  of  the  institutions  subordinate 
to  it,  if  our  own,  innovations  sboula  weaken  the  one^  or  destroy 
the  other.  ^ 
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Supposing,  however,  that  these  evil  forebodings  should  be 
realised^  and  that  the  Company  should  be  dissolved,  and  their 
trade  annihilated,  the  justice  of  the  British  Govemnjeat  will 
surely  grant  a  full  indemnity  to  the  East  India  Company,  whose 
enterprise^  conquests^  and  administration,  have  acquired  and 
preserved  the  Indian  empire ;  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  shipping 
and  establishments  which  have  been  formed,  at  the  expense  of 
many  millions,  under  the  conviction  of  the  stability  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  navigation  of  its  ships  and  trade  being  confined 
to  the  river  Thames.  It  would,  to  himself,  be  a  melancholy 
reflection  indeed,  to  have  lived  to  see  one  political  and  financial 
error  lose  to  the  country  its  American  Colonies;  and  to  be  con« 
vinced,  that  the  proposed  Resolutions,  if  passed  into  a  law,  in 
opposition  to  a  most  full  and  complete  body  of  evidence,  would> 
in  a  short  time^  probably  lose  its  Indian  Enoipire  to  Great 
Britiiin. 
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X  HE  case  of  the  East-India  Company^  as  originally  illustrated  by 
reasoning;  is  now  made  out^  in  every  pointy  by  the  testimony,  on 
oath,  of  the  most  competent  witnesses/  It  may  b^  truly  said 
that  a  body  of  evidence  more  consistent,  uniform,  enlightened^ 
satisfactory,  and  convincing,  than  that  which  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  has  never,  on  any 
subject,  been  laid  before  a  public  assembly.  The  witnesses  are 
not  only  of  the  highest  and  most  respectable  character,  civil,  intel- 
lectual, >and  moral;  but  of  great  experience  and  information,  con* 
cerning  all  the  points  at  issue ;  many  of  them  having  filled  the 
highest  offices^  and  others  having  resided^  in  various  active  employ- 
ments, twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty,  years  in  India. 

That  his  Majesty's  Ministers  will  incur  tlie  dreadful  responsibili- 
ty of  persevering  against  the  concurring  testimony  of  such  men,  in 
their  projects  of  innovation  for  India,  it  is  scarcely  possible"  to 
imagine. 

The  results  of  the  evidence  may  be  thus  stated.  The  witnesses 
all  concur  in  opinion  : 

I.  That  the  effects  of  a  considerably  increased  intercourse 
between  the  natives  of  India,  and  that  description  of  Englishmen 
who  might  resort  thither  in  private  ships,  would  be  to  disturb  the 

*  The  witnesses  are  sworn,  only  before  the  Lords.  But  tlip  evidence 
delivered  before  the  Commons  is  so  similar,  that,  in  my  references^  I  have 
chosen  to  limit  myself  almost  entirely  to  the  minutes  of  the  former 
assembly. 
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peace  of  the  country^  to  embarrass  and  p^plex  the  local  govero^ 
ments  and  public  functionaries^  and  ultimately  to  raise  a  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  and  revolt^  which  might  endanger  the  safety  of  th« 
empire.  This  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  following  circum^r 
stances : — 

1.  The  characters  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  of  the  classes 
of  Englishmen  alluded  to^  are  so  opposite  that  they  can  never 
assimilate. ' 

2.  It  is  impracticable  to  frame  regulations,  which  shall  h^ 
e69cient  to  prevent  Europeans,  under  the  circuinstance  of  an 
unrestrained  intercoiu-se  of  private  ships  with  India,  from  penetrair 
ing  into,  and  establishing  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
This  is  the  decided  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Major  General  Kyd^ 
and  others.  Mr.  Lushington,  on  this  point,  adds,  that  ^'thei 
revenues  of  the  country  would  be  almost  swallowed  up  to  guard 
against  the  danger."* 

3.  Newly  arrived  Europeans,  in  their  ignorance,  despising  the. 
character  of  the  natives,  are  apt  to  wound  their  religious  prejudices, 
to  insult  their  women,  and  to  oppress  or  otherwise  maltreat  then|« 
Sir  John  Malcolm  relates  that,  when  he  was  resident  at  Mysore^ 
frequent  quarrels  took  place  between  the  natives  and  young  officers, 
(King's  or  Company's)  who  were  detached,- or  travelling  through^ 
the  country ;  and  that  they  arose  almost  invariably  from  the  aiis*^ 
conduct  of  the  Europeans.^  Major  General  Kydl  relates  the  foK 
lowing  melancholy  effects  of  an  interference  with/ their  religious!; 
prejudices,  which  happened  very  lately.  "  From  the  cantonments, 
of  Muttra,  two  young  cavalry  officers  went  to  the  temples  of  BiHr^ 
derbund,  where  there  were  a  great  number  of  monkies,  whichvtb^ 
natives  about  their  temples  hold  in  a  certain  measure  sacredp^ 
These  young  gentlemen  were  inadvertently  induced  to  shoot  at  the 

t 
I 

*  Vide  Mr.  Hastings*  evidence  before  the  Lords  Committees,  p.  3. 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  145.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  W.  Young,  Esq, 
£wan  Law,  Esij.  and  others,  that  to  prevent  ingress  to  the  interior  would 
be  altogether  impossible,  if  private  ships  were  permitted  to  range  along  fouft 
thousand  miles  of  coast. 

3  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  19. 
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Ihonki^s,  in  donsequence  of  which  the  whole  of  the  ofBciating 
priests,  and  a  number  of  fakeers  that  were  round,  rose,  and,  with 
Mones  and  clods  of  earth,  obliged  the  young  gentlemen,  who  were 
upon  an  elephant,  to  take  to  the  river  Jumna,  which  they  endea- 
voured to  cross,  and  perished  in  the  attempt."'  Mr.  Buller 
mentions  that  he  was  obliged  to  order  two  Europeans  out  of  their 
district  for  oppression  to  the  ryots ;  and  that  two  others  were 
summarily  punished  by  those  whom  they  had  injured,  one  being 
murdered,  and  the  other  severely  wounded.* 

4.  It  is  impossible  for  the  natives,  at  a  distance  from  the  presi- 
dencies, from  inability  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  journey,  to  take 
the  necessary  means,  when  injured  by  an  European,  of  procuring 
redress ;  it  being  in  the  courts  of  jndicature  at  the  presidencies  only 
that  criminal  actions  may  be  brought  against  Englishmen.  And 
k  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  those  courts  to  the  provinces  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  evil  than  good.' 

5.  If  adventurers  are  to  be  allowed  an  indiscriminate  intercourse 
with  India,  along  with  their  merchandize,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  prevented  from  accompanying 
their  godds  into  the  interior,  if  they  prefer  taking  their  chance  of 
that  market.  And  if  despotic  powers  are  to  be  given  to  the  local 
audiorities  for  removing  them,  in  case  of  misconduct,  nothing  can 
tend  more  strongly  to  degrade  the  British  character  in  the  eyes  of 
die  native  inhabitants. 

•  6.  Besides,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Munro,  if  it  were  even  possible,  in  such  cases,  to  grant  adequate 
redress  to  the  natives,  it  would  not  remove  the  causes  of  discon- 
tent.* 

II.  The  character  of  the  natives  is  described  by  the  witnesses 
to  be  so  nearly  unalterable^  as  to  have  undergone  very  little  change 
for  twenty  centuries,  and  to  render  it  improbable  that  it  should 

'  '\^e  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  House  of  Commons,  &c. 
p.  110. 

*  Vide  Minutes  of  £vidence  tak^n  before  the  Lords,  &c.  pp«  194,  1S5. 
»  Ibid.  p.  10.  ♦  Ibid,  p.  ri. 
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undergo  any  considerable  change  for  niaiiy  centuries  to  come* 
Mr.  Gowper,  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal,  declares 
their  manners  and  habits  to  be  almost  unalterable.  ^'Unaltered 
they  have  certainly  remained  for  a  very  long  period  of  years — ^for 
ages/' '  lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  John  Malcolm  states  them  to  be 
tenacious  of  their  principles,  practices,  and  fashions  ''to  a  degree 
that  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  an  European^  who  has  not  been 
in  India." ^  Lord  Teignmouth  says:  ''  I  think  them  very  tenacious 
of  their  peculiar  habits,  and  that  a  violation  of  them  would  be 
strongly  felt."^  Mr.  Lushington  thinks  the  Hindoo  in  Tinnevelly^ 
and  in  the  southern  provinces,  ''  is  at  this  day  what  he  was  two 
thousand  years  ago.*'*  Sir  Charles  Warre  Malet,  describing  their 
little  liability  to  change,  says :  ''  I  suppose  their  present  custeuM 
must  have  been  from  the  earliest  stage  of  civilization ;  the  figures 
upon  their  excavations  have  the  same  dress  as  at  this  day/'  ^ 

III.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  that  as,  owing  to 
this  permanence  of  character,  there  has  not  been  hitherto  among 
the  natives  of  India  any  progressively  increasing  demand  for  the 
commodities  6f  Europe,  so  the  taste  or  desire  for  these  commodi- 
ties cannot  be  created,  by  an  additional  influx  of  goods,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  intercourse  of  private  ships.^  The  bulk  of  the  ^o- 
ple,  if  they  had  the  desire,  have  not  the  means ;  and  those  who> 
have  the  means,  have  not  the  desire  to  purchase  them.    An  inter* 

'  Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence,  &c.  p.  14. 

*  Ibid.  p.  18.  ^  Ibid.  p.  3S.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  143. 

^  Ibid.  p.  187.  In  tbe  face  of  this  evidence,  Mr.  Canning,  who  has  not 
been  in  Ihdia,  and  can  only  know  the  character  of  the  natives  by  hearsay, 
disbelieves,  from  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  general,  their  little 
liability  to  change.  Will  this  gentleman,  then,  assert,  that  other  human' 
beings,  if  placed  under  similar  religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  in  every 
respect  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  would  not  acquire  a  charac* 
ter  of  equal  permanence,  as  that  which  is  ascribed,  by  those  who  know 
them,  tb  the  Hindoos  ?  I  have  too  much  respect  for  bis  philosophy  to 
think  that  he  can  seriously  entertain  such  a  belief. 

^  <<  A  free  trade,'^  says  Mr.  Hastings,  **  may  cause  a  greater  infhix  of 
British  goods  into  that  country,  but  it  cannot  increase  the  wants  of  the 
people  t9  possess  them.''    Minutes  of  Bvidence,  &c.  p.  8. 
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coarse  of  centurieg  with  Europeans^  lias  not  been  able  to  produce, 
in  any  class  of  the  natives^  a  taste  for  the  commo&ties  or  mannem 
of  Europe  in  any  perceptible  degree.  Even  servants  do  not  ac- 
cpiire  the  habits  of  their  masters.  Mr.  Haliburton^  during  a  resi- 
dence of  twenty-five  years  at  Madras,  although  inhabited  since 
16£0  by  the  English,  has  not  known  more  than  one  or  two  rich 
natives,  who  have  shown  some  disposition  to  purchase  European 
commodities.*  .  Lord  Teignmouth  thinks  that,  in  Calcutta,  the 
population  of  which  is  computed  at  800,000^  there  may  be  three 
or  four  natives,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  giving  enter- 
tainments to  Europeans,  -and  use  lustres  in  their  houses.*  Some 
have  be^  known,  out  of  caprice,  or  policy,  or  because  they  have 
been  given  to  them,  to  indulge  in  a  carnage,  or  a  watch,  or  in  the 
use  of  some  trivial  article  of  luxury.  But,  such  instances  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  And  so  complete  is  the  indifference  of  the  natives, 
respecting  even  the  most  splendid  European  articles,  that  most  of 
dbose  sent  from  France  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  jaccording  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Munro,^  **  were  found  lying  in  a  large  lumber  j-oom, 
many  of  them  unpacked.'^  The  consumption,  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  of  articles,  which  are  really  useful,  and  would  otherwise 
be  in  demand,  is  necessarily  limited  by  their  means;  and  these  means 
are  apparently  as  permanently  limited,  as  their  characters  are  fixed.^ 

■  Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence,  &c.  p.  98. 

*  Ibid,  p.  37.  W.  Bruce  Smith,  Esq.  who  resided  in  India  forty  years 
and  upwards,  confirms  the  want  of  taste  among  the  natives  ibr  European 
commodities,  and  its  permanence.    Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence,  &c.  p.  175. 

< 

3  Vide  Miautes  of  Evidence,,  &c.  p.  75..  On  this  subject,  lieut.  Colonel 
Munro  farther  observes :  ^  The  man  who  purchases  them  (European  com« 
modities)  is  never  much  respected  by  his  own  countrymen,  or  by  Euro* 
peans  either ;  what  the  father  purchases  is  perhaps  cast  aside  hy  the  son,  or 
thrown  into  a  lumber  room/'  See  also  the  evidence  of  T.  Graham^  Esq, 
Minutes,  p.  75^ 

"i 

*  The  words  '*  permanent,"  <*  fixed,"  ^  unalterable,''  whenever  they 
occur,  are  of  course  used  in  a  comparative  sense.  It  can  never  he  meant 
that  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  does  not  admit  of  o»y  change:  for  the 
institutions,  on  which  it  depends,  are  not  themselves  unalterable;  but  that 
it  is  less  liable  to  alterati.oii,  1^^  susceptible  of  change^  fban  that  perha)^ 
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The  estimated  proportion  between  the  taativean^  Eufopean  inhabi- 
tants of  British  India,  according  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  is  sixty 
millions  of  the  former  two,  30,000  of  the  latier,  or  two  thousand 
16  one/  Yet,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris, 
nine  tenths  of  the  exports  from  this  country  to  India  are  for  tlie  * 
consumption  of  the  European  residents,,  and  only  o?fe  tenth  fof 
the  consumption  of  all  the  natives  !*  On  the  increase  of  the  Eu- 
ropean population^  then,  must  almost  sofely  depend  any  additional 
demand. 

IV.  The  demand  for  European  commodities  in  India  has  been 
more  than  su^ciently  supplied  by  the  Company's  shij)s.  "  For 
these  twenty  years,"  says  General  Kyd,  "  there  has  been  con- 
stantly a  glut  of  European  articles  in  all  the  markets."  ^  The  Hon* 
Hugh  Lindsay,  who  was  seven  voyages  Captain  of  an  Indiaman, 
says  :  "  I  have  invariably  found  that  there  has  been  a  glut  in  the 
market,  every  season  1  have  been  in  India."*  Other  testimonies 
are  similar  on  this  point ;  and  no  one  has  asserted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  has  ever  been  a  deficiency  of  goods  to  supply  the 
demand.^ 

V.  Hence  it  is  reasonably  inferred,  that  any  increased  demand, 
which  should  in  future  arise,  is  capable  of  being  abimdantly  sup- 

-^  of  any  other  people.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  advocates  of  the 
present  East-India  sysfeni;  and  to  put  any  other  interpretation  upon  their 
words,  is  to  do  them  injustice. 

*  Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence,  &c.  p.  33. 

*  Ibid.  p.  1^6.  3  Ibid.  p.  51. 

*  Ibi^d.  p.  137.  Vide  also  Mr.  Cow'per's  evidence,  pp.  15  and  16  of  the 
minutes. 

5  Lestock  Wilson,  Esq.,  many  years  Captain  of  an  East-Indiaman,  but 
now  a  merchant,  declares  that  a  country-built  ship,  in  the  employ  of  the 
house  of  which  he  is  a  member,  is  now  on  its  return  to  India,  without  any 
other  articles,  the  produce  of  this  country,  (although  they  have, the  permis- 
sion of  the  Company  to  take  such  a  loading)  than  some  empty  bottles,  a 
little  ale  to  oblige  a  brewer,  twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  English  iron,  and.  as 
much  chalk.  He  further  states,  that  "  she  has  been  offered  for  freight  at  9, 
very  low  rate,  of  which  a  very  little  indeed  is  obtained,''  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, p.  165.  ' 
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plied  by  means  of  the  same  system.    This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
witnesses  iDTariably. 

VI.  From  the  same  datti,  it  is  no  less  rationally  concluded  that 
all  private  adventiuers,  who  may  engage  in  the  East  India  trade^ 
M*ill  be  disappointed  in  their  expectatioui ;  or,  to  speak  more  cor*- 
Meetly,  \i'ill  be  ruined.  '  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  an  East-India  agent 
of  considerable  experience^  afiirras  that  *'  the  private  <trade  would 
not  prove  profitable."  *  The  fre^ht^  he  says,,  mi^ht  be  four  of 
five  pounds  less,  out  and  home,  than  in  the  Company's  ships ;  but 
the  insurance  would  be  more.  Mr.  Ihtvies,  a  merchant,  who 
withdrew  from  the  East-India  private  trade,  because  he  dkl 
not  find  it  productive,  is  of  opinion  that  t^e  vessels  going  froi& 
the  out*ports  to  India  would  be  disappointed  in  theii  expectations^ 

.with  respect  to  a  sale  for  their  cargoes ;  and  ^^  that  the  exports 
from  this  country  to  India  have  more  than  equalled  the  demand."  ^ 
Mr.  WooInK»re's  evidence  confirms  the  frequent  over-stocking  of 
the  Indian  inarkets  with  Europeim  goods ;  and  Captain  Lestock 
Wilson  has  no  doubt  that  ^^  nine-tenths  of  the  adventurers  from  th» 
outports  would  be  ruined.'^  * 

VII.  The  greatest  advantages  derived,  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
revenue  of  this  country,  and  even  the  convenience  to  foreign  mer- 
chants, from  the  public  sales  of  the  Company,  have  been  shown 
by  several  witnesses,  particularly  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  and  James 
Cazenove,  Esq.* 

VIII.  It^  is  proved  that  the  trade  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
from  Europe,  is  not  worth  the  cultivating  ;  and  that,  if  private 
ships  were  allowed  to  extend  the  course  of  their  navigation  to 
those  islands,  they  would  be  enabled  to  get  tea,  and  other  articles^ 
the  produce  of  China,  for  the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  into 
every  part  of  Europe.  In  illustration  of  the  former  position,  the 
Honorable  Hugh  Lindsay  relates,  that  in  1801,  eight  ships  from 
Europe  could'  not  find  articles  among  their  investments,  with 
which  they  could  pay  the  inhabitants  of  Acheen  for  the  cattle  they 

»  Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence,  &c.  p.  ISO.  *  Ibid.  p.  170. 

3  IVid.  f .  16^  ♦  Ibid.  p.  «2t  and  225. 
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HeccWed  for  their  refreshments.'  The  latter  is  confirmed  by  tlie 
concurrent  testimony  of  Stanley  Clarke,  Esq.,*  Martin  Lindsay, 
Esq./  liCStock  Wilson,  Esq.,*  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,^ 
dtid  Daniel  Beale,  Ei^q.,  Prussian  Consul  at  Canton.^  It  is  the 
decided  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  all  men  of  great  experience 
dnd  local  knowledge,  that  if  private  ships  were  allowed  to  trade 
to  the  Eastern  Islands,  they  might  there  procure  plenty  of  teas^ 
and  other  articles,  the  produce  of  China,  to  be  smuggled  into  Eu- 
rope. Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  convey  such  articles 
to  these  islands,  by  means  of  the  junks  trading  from  Canton  and 
Amoy  to  Batavia  and  Cochin  Ctiina,  by  American  and  Fortu* 
gnei^e  vessels^  and  even  by  our  own  country  ships,  trading  to  China, 
which  might  land  them  at  Penang,  Malacca,  Bombay,  Gor,' 
&c. 

IX.  It  is  ascertatined,  front  (he  evidence  of  two  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs,  one  Commissioner  of  Excise,  and  the  Solicitor 
of  Excise,  that  the  danger  of  snfiuggling  would  be  much  greater, 
if  the  iiliport  trade  were  Opeited  to  the  out-ports ;  particularly 
Bristol  and  HuO,  the  course  6f  the  navigation  to  these  portsf  being 
p^iiliafly  fiatvotable  to  smuggling.  William  Roe,  Esq.,^  .one  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  Glocester  Wilson, 
Esq.,*  one  of  the  (Commissioners,  declare  this  not  only  to  be  their 
otirn  opifidod,  as  delivered  in  their  reports  to  government,  but  that 
of  d  gr^art  majority  of  the  prsC^ftical  dicers.  Itobert  Nicholas, 
Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Excise,  knows  no  out-port  which,  in  its 
present  state,  does  Airnish  a  securiiy  a<gamvs(  sfttugglifig.'  He  cout 
siders  the  port  of  Hull>  as  stated  in  the  reports,  much  more  favor- 
able to  smuggling  than  the  port  of  London,  and  the  Bristol  chan-^ 
nel  particularly  so.'^  John  Vivian,  Esq.  Solicitor  to  the  Excise, 
affirm^  with  much  reason,  that  the  East-India  Company  are  not, 

>  Vide  Mmutes  of  Evidence,  p.  1S8.    See  also  Mr.  Horsburgh's  evident 
p.  184. 

*  Ibid.  p.  191.  »  I\>id.  p.  195.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  199. 

«  Ibid.  p.  208-  «  Ibid.  p.  2H.  '  Ibid.  p.  328. 

s  Ibid.  p.  239.  »  Ibid.  p.  246.  f  Ibid:  p.  2^7. 
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like  individuals^  jStinstruhientf  for  smuggling.'  He  ei^plams,  in  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  insufficiency  of  manifests  for 
preventing  illicit  trade/  Hence  we  perceive  that  the  evidence  of 
the  very  officers  in  the  service  of  the  government,  is  most  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  East-India  Company's  cause.  And^  it  ^will  be 
found  that  the  additional  Custom  house  establishments,  which  will 
be  thought  necessary  in  this  counti^*,  to  prevent  smuggling,  if  the 
proposed  innovations  should  take  place,  will  be  as  onerous  to  the 
revenue  here,  ^s  the  police  establishments  which  will  be  deemed 
necessary  in  India,  to  prevent  Europeans  from  penetrating  into  the 
interior,  will  be  to  the  revenue  there ;  while,,  in  the  opinion  of  men 
of  appropriate  experience,  they  will  both  be  utterly  inefficient  for 
their  avowed  objects. 

The  only  certain  results,  then,  which  can  be  rationally  anticipa- 
ted from  this  tremendous  experiment,'  are  a  diminution  of  the  com- 
fort aud  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Asia,  of  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  amount  of 
the  British  revenues  ;  the  ruin  of  such  speculators  as  may  engage 
in  the  private  trade ;  the  expense  and  mfluence  of  immense  cus- 
tom-hou<e  establishments  at  home,  and  police  establishments 
abroad ;  and,  finally,  either:  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  Bri- 
tain, through  the  patronage  of  India  transferred  to  the  Crown,  or 
the  separation,  through  convulsions  arising  from  so  sudden,  so  un- 
digested, and  so  violent  a  change  of  system,  of  the  two  empires. 

*  Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.«251.  *  Ibid.  p.  35S,  «*  seq,  , 
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The  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
Malt  liquors  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  within  the  last 
two  years  ^  (which  is  proved  by  a  deficiency  in  the  taxes 
on  beer  and  Malt,  to  the  aiiiount  of  several  millions 
sterling)  is  well  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  all  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people, 
or  in  the  concerns  of  the  National  Revenue.  The  chief 
cause  of  this  decrease  must  be  imputed  to  the  very  heavy 
costs  of  the  J)roper  materials  for  brewing  j  which  check . 
the  consumption  of  malt  in  private  fisunilies,  and  compel  the 
public  brewer  to  reduce  the  quality  of  his  beer,  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  render  it  less  saleable.  The  continued  high 
prices  of  com  of  every  kind,  in  late  years,  and  particularly 
of  barley,  are  too  well  known  to  need  remark ;  but  the 
very  heavy  duties  together  with  the  various  contingent 
expenses  attending  the  brewery  (exclusive  of  barley, 
hops,  and  duties)  are  but  little  known,  or  thought  of, 
by  the  public  in  general.  Not  longer  ago  than  in  June 
1802,  the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  on  malt  was  10s.  6d. 
per  quarter,  or  8  bushels  of  Winchester  measure.  The 
present  duty  is  34§.  8d.  for  the  same  quantity.  In  1 802, 
also,  the  excise  on  porter,  and  on  ale  was  6s.  4d. 
and  on  small  beer.  Is*  for  each  barrel  of  36  gallons.    The 
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prtBtnt  duty  is  lOSi  per  barrel  on  poiter  uid  ale,  and  28.  on 
the  weakest  small  beer.  Hence,  the  beer  duty  is  increased 
€0  per-  cent,  and  the  malt  duty  more  than  200  per  cent^ 
since  the  5th  July  1802.  And  altboHgh  the  expenses 
of  labor,  taxes,  repairs^  horses,  and  numerous  other  charges 
are  not  the  same,  in  every  sicuation,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
diat,  they  alone  are  equal  to  the  duty  on  malt  per  quart^^ 
or  on  beer  per  barrel,  on  an  average,  in  the  breweries 
throngh  the  king^m.  This  accumulaticMi  of  burdens,  to- 
gether with  the  unreasonable,  and  ill-judged,  averseness  on 
the  part  of  the  Consumers  in  the  coimtry^  to  cons^t  to 
some  reasonable  advance  in  the  retail  price  of  beer— (such 
as  would  enable  the  brewer,  under  all  his  increased  ex- 
penses, to  supply  the  Pd)lic  with  a  pleasant  and  nou- 
rishing liquor)  has  driven  him,  of  Is^e,  to  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing  a  feurth,  and  in  some  situations  a  still 
greater  part^  of  the  usual  allowance  of  malt*  Hence,  the 
duty  which  is  paid  by  the  public  brewer  for  each  ban'el, 

'  or  36  gallons  of  Porter,  or  ale,  amounts  to  as  much  as  the 
malt  duty  on.  each  S  bushels  of  the  latter — and^  conse- 

'  quently,  the  brewer  is  taxed  twice  as  much  for  the  same 
portion  of  malt,  as  the  householder  who  brews  for  his  own 
use.  Which,  when  duly  considered,  points  out  a  cruel 
partiality  in  taxation  :  inasmuch  as  the  poor  man,  who 
has  not  the  means,  because .  he  does  not  possess  the 
necessary  utensils,  to  brew,  if  he  drinks  beer,  must  buy 
it  of  the  brewer,  or  the  publican;  and  thus  he  pays  twice 
as  much  tax  for  the  same  quantity  as  the  wealdiy  farmer 
or  Trader,  the  landed  gentleman,  or  the  splendid  noble* 
man.  An  importantly  ill  effect  arising  from'  the  reduced 
quality  pf  beer  is,  that  it  drives  the., poor  laborer,  to 
expend  his  pittance,  on  a  small  dose  df  pernicious  spirits, 
to  cheer  himself;  and,  thus,  nothing  is  left  to  provide 
a  more  useful  liquor  for  his  family.  And,  further, 
this  necessity  to  make  the  beer  weaker — (although  it  is 
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unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  brewer,  without  absolute 
ruin)  tends  to  lessen  the  repute  of  the  whole  concern, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Public — and  seven  to  excite  the 
reproaches  of  many,  against  all  who  are  engaged  therein. 
How  very  unjust  this  is,  may  be  submitted  to  the  candid, 
.and  intelligent  part  of  the  community.  Every  conside- 
*rate  mind  must  perceive,  that  there  is  no  other  alternative, 
in  the  case,  than  some  reasonable  advance  in  the*  retail 
•price  of  the  beer,  or  submitting  to  the  use  of  an  article 
more  deserving  the  appellation  of  table  beer,  than  any 
better  description  of  malt  liquor.  In  reflecting  on  the 
obstinacy,  and  perverseness,  of  the  populace,  ip  refusing 
to  contribute  towards  the  inci;eased  prices  of  the  materials 
for  brewing;  and  on  their  thus  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  use  of  a  meagre  liquor, -rather  than  to  the  small 
advance  of  one  penny  per  quart,  it  appears  difficult  to 
account  why  such  obstinacy  should  be  acted  on  against 
the  brewers  alone.  For  in  every  other  case,  or  in  regard 
to  every  other  article  of  provision,  whenever  an  advance 
takes  place  it  is  submitted  to,  without  scarcely  st  murmur. 
.The  householders,  and  the  publicans,  who  brew,  pay  now 
twice  as  much  for  the  malt  as  formerly,  and  without  com- 
plaining of  the  maltster,  which,  indeed,  would  be  very 
unjust.  The  populace  even  do  not  attempt  to  control  the 
prices  of  that  far  less  necessary  ,  article  than  beer, 
distilled  spirits;  and  every  one  submits,  justly,  to  the 
very  high  price  of  bread.  Yet,  although  the  essential 
material  for  making  bread  or  beer  is  com,  and  the  jprices 
,  of  the  several  kinds  of  grain  are  constantly  assimilated, 
or  rise  and  fall  together^  no  v^ufficient  allowance  can  be 
obtained  for  thf  ^excessively  increased  price  of  barley, 
by  the  brewery  ^alfftough  such  allowance  is  not  withheld 
from  the  maltster,  or  the  distiller.  It  is  true  that  w^e  are 
now  blessed  with,  a  more  bountiful  produce,  and  that  corn 
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of  every  kind  may  be  expected  to  be  not  so  exorbitantly 
dear,  as  in  the  last  two  years.  Yet  from  the  highly  in- 
creased rents,  and  taxes  of  the  lands,  with  the  continuing 
increase  of  population,  corn  of  every  sort  must,  in  fu- 
ture, be  permanently  dearer  in  these  kingdoms  than 
has  hitherto  been  calculated  on.  • 

The  erroneous  notions  entertained  of  the  brewery,  by 
the  Public,  terd,  materially,  to  diminish  the  consumption 
of '  mak>  liquors,  by  deterring  many,  who  otherwise  are 
fond  of  them,  from  indulging  themselves  in  their  use; 
in  situations  where  the  supply  is  aflForded  from  the 
public  breweries  only.  Such  notions  are  owing  chiefly 
to  an  ignorance  of  the  real  and  truly  valuable  properties 
of  malt,  for  if  these  were  fully  known,  and  considered, 
it  would  be  seen  clearly,  that  no  benefit  can'  be  derived  to 
a  brewer,  from  the  use  of  any  other  substance,  (hops 
excepted)  tb  give  that  strength  and  flavor,  which  are 
sought  for,  and  required  in  beer.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  serviceable  to  the  community  if  this  matter  could 
be  so  justly  explained  as  to  be  rightly  understood;  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  be  relieved  from  a  suspicion, 
which  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  because  with  pri- 
vation, to  many.  While  a  process  which  requires  the 
attentive  observation,  and  studious  inquiry  of  nuny 
years  to  dev elope  all  its  intricacies,  is  contemned  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  ;  and  considered^  as  no  more  than 
a  merely  practical  operation,  requiring  no  better  quali- 
fications  to  conduct  it,  than  are  possessed  by  the  meanest 
description  of  persons. 

cin  attempting  to  correct  these  unfavorable  impressions, 
I  must  not  be  understood  as  vouching  for  the  conduct, 
and  judgment,  of  every  individual  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  business,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdoin ; 
nor  as  asserting  whether  foreign  matters  are,  or  are  not> 
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introduced  by  some  practitioners,  in  thfe  breijrery ;  for 
of  this  I  know  nothing;  but  this  I  will  assert,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  practices  of  Brewers,  and  whether  they 
may  be  engaged  in  a  large  or  in  a  small  way  of  business, 
there  is  no  temptation  to  a  man  of  understanding,  to 
introduce  any  other  matters  than  malt,  hops,  yeast,  and 
water,  to  make  or  to  mend  beer ;  that  the  two  first  are 
not  only  the  most  useful,  but  undeniably  the  cheapest 
articles  a  brewer  can  employ,  and  that,  if  other  matters 
art  introduced,  it  can  only  be  by  men  of  no  judgment, 
and  who  defeat  their  own  purposes,  even  in  a  {pecuniary 
point  of  view,  for  that,  all  the  money  which  is  paid  for 
such  a  use,  is  iar  worse  disposed  of,  than  if  it  wa« 
thrown  into  the  sea* 

Assertion,  however,  is  but  a  weak  advocate  in  any  cause ; 
and  the  persuasions  against  all  the  public  breweries  are  so 
deeply  rooted,  that  the  most  acute  writer^  perhaps,  would 
not  be  able,  at  the  present  time,  to  remove  them,  wholly. 
Since,  however,  the  truth  must  be  bedt  known  to  those  who 
have  been  long  engaged  in  the  concern,  it  may  not  be 
entirely  useless  to  lay  the  result  of  such  observations,  as  are 
connected  with  the  subject,  before  the  public,  who  have  a 
claim  that  their  minds  should  be  set  at  rest,  if  possible, 
herein*  For,  next  to  food,  a  wholesome,  palatable,  and 
clear  malt  liquor  is  desirable,  to  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  kingdoms. 

•  It  is  well  known  to  chemists,  to  distillers,  (and  to  the 
rightly  informed  among  the  brewers),  that  it  would  not  be 
more  futile  to  attempt  to  make  bread  from  chalk,  than  to 
make  any  sort  of  vinous  liquor,  (such,  as  beer,  wine,  or 
intoxicating  spirits),  from  -  any  matters  whatsoever,  except 
from  some  substance  that  is  "  saccharine.*'  For,  no  other 
matters  will  yield  an  extract,  or  solution,  that  is  capable  of 
the  vinous  fermentation.    Wittunit  such  fermentation  n» 
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spirituosity,  or  strength,  can  be  produced ;  and,  provided 
the  fermentations  be  properly  and  similarly  coiuiucted,  the 
quantity  of  vinous  spirit  obtained  is  ever  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  '^  sweet/'  contained  originally  in,  or  drawn 
from,  the  subject  or  matter  employed. 

Of  all  the  saccharine  and  fermentable  matters,  vehedier 
native  or  foreign,  that  are  procurable  in  these  kingdoms, 
the  three  cheapest  are  **  malt,  treacle,  and  sugar."  The 
portion  of  the  desirable  matter  for  producing  beer,  or 
spirit,  from  these  three  subjects,  is  discoverable  with  ease, 
and  to  certainty,  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solutions  of 
any  given  quantity  of  each,  or  either  of  thenu  And  the 
question,  as  to  which  is  the  cheapest,  is  then  decided  by 
the  "  quantum  of  fermentable  matter  yielded,  in  con- 
junction with  a  consideration  of  their  respective  costs." 

Barley,  in  its  raw  or  unmalted  state,  consists  chiefly  of 
mucilage,  with  but  a  very  small  portion  of  sac,charine 
matter.  By  the  germination  in  malting  it,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  mucilage  is  converted  into  sugar,  which  then  becomes 
so  abundant  as  to  form  six  parts  in  ten  of  die  actual  weight 
of  the  malt.  The  remaining  four  parts  consist  of  mucilagei^ 
with  the  husks,  or  draff,  of  the  grain. 

The  saccharine  property  in  malt  is  so  much  more 
readily  extracted,  in  brewing,  than  the  mucilage,  (under 
due  precautions  with  regard  to  the  heats  of  the  water  applied 
in  the  several  mashings),  that  the  latter  may  be  disregarded* 
as  affecting  the  gravity  of  the  solution.  Wort  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  consistmg  of  sugar  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  strength  of  wort  is  always  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  a  given 
measure  of  the  liquid.  And  hence  the  gravity  of  worts, 
when  compared  with  the  gravity  of  water,  may,  in  all 
cases,  be  received  and  trusted  to,  as  the  measure  of  theif 
value ;  which  is  confirmed,  incontrovertiWy^  in  the  practice 
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of  both  distillers  and  brewers.  The  first  of  whom  find 
the  proportion  of  proof  spirit,  obtained  from  any  given 
quantity  of  their  wash,  to  be  in  an  exact  ratio  to  the  gravity 
of  such  wash,  under  correct  uniformity  iA  dl  the  parts  of 
the  process.  And,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
brewer  obtains  a  greater  or  less  price  for  his  beer,  according 
to  the  gravity  of  his  worts;  or,  (which  is  the  same,) 
according  to  the  Quantity  of  malt,  allotted  to  make  such 
worts. 

•  A  bushel  of  ripe  and  well  cleaned  barley  will  weigh 
from  50  to  52  lbs. ;  of  which  weight  one-fifth  part  is  lost 
by  germination  and  evaporation  in  malting,  and  not  more, 
provided  it  be  malted  with  a  view  to  the  quality,  rather, 
than  to  an  injurious  increase  of  measure.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  full  fourth  part  of  the  original  weight  of  the  barley 
is  lost  in  the  malting.  From  a  bushel  of  perfect  malt, 
weighing  40  to  4 2 lbs.  may  be  drawn  25lbs.  of  solid 
extract,  of  equal  value  for  the  purposes  of  making  beer 
and  distilled  spirits,  as  25  lbs.  of  dry  powder  sugar,  or 
SO  lbs.  of  treacle.  Or,  each  and  either  of  them  will  make 
a  barrel  of  wort,  of  10  lbs.  to  1 1  lbs.  heavier  than  water, 
because  the  water,  which  is  displaced  by  the  extract,  (viz. 
6  quarts,)  weighs  15  lbs.  • 

Estimating  the  costs  of  the  several  qusttitities  at  the 
wholesale  prices  of  each  article,  and  according  to  the  terms 
oh  which  a  brewer  can,  at  this  time,  (September,  1813,) 
purchase  100  or  500  quarters  of  malt,  viz.  at  96s.  the 
quarter,  treacle  at  48s.,  and  sugar  at  90s.,  the  112lbs.  of 
each,  it  will  be  found  that  to  equal  a  quarter  of  malt,  at 
96s.  will  require  240lbs.  of  treacle,  costing  103s.,  or 
200  lbs.  of  sugar,  costing  105s. 

Until  this  statement  can  be  disproved,  or  until  some 
article,  equally  saccharine  and  fermentable  as  malt,  can  be 
discovered,  and  obtained  at  less  cost,  it  may  be  submitted  to 
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the  reader,  whence  can  arise  any  temptation  to  a  brewer  tQ 
exchange  malt  for  any  other  'matter  to  make  beer. " 

Sugar  being  manufactured  uniformly  by  boiling  it  to  a 
given  and  equal  consistence,  very  little  or  no  variation  is 
found  in  a  given  weight  of  the  same  sorts  of  it,  although 
the  quality  of  the  cane  juice,  from  whence  it  is  made, 
differs  greatly,  according  to  the  wetness,  or  dryness,  of  the 
season  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  j  and  the  same  may  be 
said,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  treacle :  but  the  malts  from 
barley  differ  very  much,  according  to  the  condition  pf  the' 
grain,  and  the  skill  and  integrity  of  the  maltster.  The  prices; 
also  of  all  the  three  are,  we  know,  continually  fluctuating, 
yet  the  advantage  will  be  found  to  remain  with  the  malt,- 
by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  calculations; 
on  the  cotemporary  prices  of  each.  And  this,  either  with 
qr  without,  taking  into  consideration,  that  if  sugar  or: 
treacle  were  to  be  used,  in  but  a  trifling  proportion  in  the. 
breweries,  the  prices  of  them  would  be  immediately:  and 
greatly  advanced,  and  malt  would  be,  in  a  proportionate 
degree,  cheaper.  But,  although  sugar  has  been  allowed  to 
be  used  in  the  breweries  for  more  than  a  year  past,  (as  also, 
on  some  former  occasions,)  it  has  not  been  found  that  any; 
consumptioi^  of  it  takes  place  among  the  well-infonped  part, 
of  the  trade,  to  make  been 

The  statement  here  given  of  the  comparative,  valu^  of.- 
the  three  "sweets,"  differs   so  widely  from  the  notions- 
generally  entertained  l>y  the  public,  that  it  is  to  be  expected 
the  correctness  of  it  will  be  doubted.    The  truth  of  it,, 
however,  is  proved  by  distillation ;  for,  so  very  exact  i^  the  > 


»  Sugar  is,  by  Act  of  Parliament  1812,  permitted  to  be. used  in  the' 
breweries,  bat  Treacle  is  still  prohibited,  under  such  penalties  as'wotlld  be^ 
niipous.  l«^o  pale  beer  brewer  could,  use  treacle  without  discovery;  by  the) 
color  and  taste  of  the  beer. 
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propordon  of  vinous  sprit  producible  from  the  worf,  to 
its  gravity  in  its  first  state,  that  the  practical  distillers  may 
ascertain,  to  a  single  gallon,  what  will  be  the  produce  of 
proof  spirit,  from  10,000  gallons,  or  any  greater  or  les^ 
quantity  of  their  fermented  liquor,  previously  to  committing 
it  to  the  stills ;  which  rule  is  founded  od  the  hncnm 
number  of  pounds  of  fermentable  matter  required  to 
produce  each  gallon  of  spirit,  whether  die  fermentable 
matter  were  drawn  from  malt,  from  sugar,  or,  from  treacle. 
The  whole  of  which  would  be  impracticable,  if  there  were 
»y  distinction  in  the  vinous  properties  of  the  different 
extracts ;  or,  if  the  gravity  of  the  worts  were  not,  in  all 
the  cases,  a  correct  criterion  of  their  value.  This  rule 
extendi  also  to^  and  is  practicable  m,  the  brewery. 

The  second  necessary  article  in  bt*ewing  is  the  hop,  the 
IMS  of  which  are  to  commtmicate  both  flavor  and  preserve- 
tbn  vy  wsAx.  liquors. 

If  is  a  very  mfetaken  conclnsion,  that  because  hops  are 
bitcer,  any  species  of  bitter  will  supply  the  same  useful  pro* 
perties  i»  beer ;  nor  is  ti  likely  that  hops  were  selected,  in 
the  fast  instance,  for  thesake  of  the  bitter ;  for,  why  should 
that,  which  is  not  a  very  pleasam  setisadon  to  the  palate,  be 
dtoaght  acceptable  in  beer,  more  than  hi  every  other  pota-* 
ble  liquor  ?  But  it  was  found  that  the  hop  is  the  only  plaitf 
which  serves  to  resirsan  the  fcmiemation  f^  malt  worts 
\ritbta  prt^r  bounds,  without  which  they  would  proceed 
to  tbe  state  of  vinegar  rapidly ;  for,  it  fe  the  adcfitJon,  or  the 
omisM>»,  of  this  article,  which  constitutes  the  chief  (fiffer- 
eme  between,  the  operations  of  making  beer  or  vinegar  from 
malt:  and,  abstracte41y  from  the  consideration  of  pre- 
serving beer  in  a  sound  state  for  a  reasonable  time,  no  bitter 
csHf  be  desirable,  or  at  all  useful,  therein.  And  sisce  qo' 
Qfther  vegetable  than  the  hop^  ha»  hitherto  been  cKscovere^ 
to  answer  this  purpose,  all  the  money  that  is  expended  on 
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Other  Intters,  is  utterly  thrown  away*  Nor  is  this  all  th« 
objection  to  a  substitute  for  hops  y  for  the  fine  aromatic 
flavor,  which  accompanies  the  preservative  property  in  thiiem* 
(and  which  forms  a  principal  desideratum  among  the  con- 
stituents of  malt  liqucffs,)  is  as  easily  distinguishable  fn»n 
the  inert  and  nauseous  bitter  of  the  supposed  substitates,  as 
is  the  flavor  of  the  choicest  champagne  frmn  that  of  the 
most  ordinary  cyder. 

Ail  essential  property  ia  malt  liquors  is  fineness,  lliere 
are  two  parts  of  the  process  in  brewing,  which  mof^ 
particularly  require  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  practi" 
doner.  These  are  first,  the  extnuction  of  the  fermentable 
matter  from  the  malt  by  the  water  applied  in  the  ma^mgs  ; 
and  secondly,  the  conversion  of  the  worts,  so  extracted, 
into  the  desired  vinous  liquor  by  a  property  conducted 
fermentation.  On  the  degrees  of  heat  in  the  water  so 
applied,  and  on  the  modifications  of  thdse  heats  in  the 
different  mashin^s,  it  greatly  depends  whether  ail  the 
saccharine  and  fermeitable  matter,  which  is  ccmtatned  in 
the  malt,  be  extracted^  and  on  these  heats  depends  akc^ 
the  aptness  of  the  produce  to  atttaia  early  and  spofttaneous 
fineness,  which  is  still  farther  promoted  by  suitable  be^ta^ 
in  the  worts  while  under  the  action  of  fermentadon.  AM 
these  heats  rest  on.  the  experience  and  judgment  c^  the 
brewer,  and,  when  known  or  decided  on,  are  applied  most 
correctly  by  the  use  of  properly  constructed  thermometers ; 
while  the  strength,  pf  the  worts  is  adapted  to  the  price 
obtained  fov  the  beer  with  equal  precisiotL  by  the  direction 
oi  an  hydrometer,  even  to  Less  than  a  thbosandtb  peirt  of 
the  whole  fermentable  matter  contained  in  each  wort.  A 
studious  observaticaDL  of  the  very  difierent  cfSecis  of  difler- 
es^  heats  in  these^  the  two  leading  parts  of  the  process^  y$ 
therefoore  of  the  first  in^fiortaiiice  and  necessity. .  Similar 
Qpects  can.  be  expected  osij  firanx  exactly^  shniiar  Muciay 
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and  without  strict  uniformity  in  the  process,  the  liquor 
produced  must  vary  in  its  qualities  with'  each  distinct 
operation. 

It  must,  then,  be  obvious  to  considerate  minds  that  these 
heats  are  not  to  be  judged  of  to  any  sufficient  degree  of 
correctness  by  the  perceptions  of  the  touch,  nor  the  degree 
of  sweetness  in  the  worts  by  the  palate  ;  and  that  without 
the  assistance  of  the  two  instruments  above  referred  to, 
all  2\ttempts  to  obtain  uniformity  in  beer  must  be  unavailing; 
for  the  eye  or  the  touch  can  aflford  no  tolerable  direction  as 
to  the  heat  of  water  below  the  boiling  point,  which  is  such 
a  superabundant  degree  as  would  prevent  any  solution  of 
the  fermentable  parts  of  the  malt,  by  forming  the  meal  into 
(nearly  dry)  balls,  impenetrable  by  water  of  such  heat :  and 
the  same  uncertainty  must  prevail  with  regard  to  the  most 
advantageous  degree  of  warmth  to  be  employed  in  the 
fermentation,  which  is  an  operation  of  such  ruling  influence 
in  the  case,  that  (besides  the  principal  action  of  converting 
the  sweet  of  th^  worts  into  vinous  spirit,  as  well  as  produc- 
ing other  useful  eflPects)  the  wholesomeness  or  the 
unwholesomeness  of  malt  liquors  depends  chiefly  on  this 
interesting  part  of  the  process ;  and  hence  the  medical 
men  are  justified  in  prohibiting,  as  they  often  do,  the  use 
of  the  family  malt  liquor  to  invalids,  and  recommending 
porter  in  its  stead.;  the  wholesomeness  of  which  consists 
chiefly  in  the  uniform  correctness  of  the  fermentation  ;  for 
it  is  not  practicable  to  ferment  a  small  quantity  of  wort  so 
completely  and  with  so  much  precision,  as  the  larger  quan- ' 
titles  usually  fermented  together  in  a  public  brewery  of  a 
respectable. size. 

If  the  •  fermentation  be  conducted  with  judgment,  and 
under  .  proper  degrees  of  heat,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  iatrodocei  any  other  matter  than  a  few  boiled  and  loose 
hopa.t9  secJiuce  fineness  ^  soihe  of  the  latter  are  found  use* 
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ful,  and  €specially  on  removals  of  beer,  to  collect  the  light 
yeasty  particles^  and  compel  them  to  subside.  Should  any 
matters,  possessing  diffluent  properties,  be  introduced,  they 
must  pervert  the  genuine .  flavor,  which  is  so  desirable  in 
inalt  liquors,  and  which  is  not  to  be  attained  or  equalledj 
by  the  use  of  any  matters  whatsoever,  other  than  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  "  malt,'  hops,  yeast,  and 
water." 

The  two  instruments  are  now  in  the  hands  of  almost 
every  pu^)lic  brewer ;  yet  the  advantages  derivable  from 
them  may  be  conceived  to  vary  with  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  the  several  practitioners.  The  necessity  fol* 
the  constant  attendance  of  a  principal,  to  use  the  instni^ 
ments,  (occasionally  as  well  by  mght  as  by  day,)  and  to 
work  the  arithmetical  questions  arising  from  their  varying 
indications,  *  gives  an  appearance  of  mystery  to  those  who 
are  too  ignorant  to  perceive  that  any  powers,  other  thaii  to 
perform  bodily  labor,  can  be  necessary  injthe  business. 
Such  are  the  home-brewing  publicans,  and  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  this  office  in  private  families,  who,  being 
unused  tO' subjects  of  any  intricate  nature,  are  wholly  igno- 
i:ant  of  the  purposes  of  the  instruments,  and  utterly  incapa- 
We*  to  apply  them,  and  do  not  therefore  jnake  a  wholesome 
and  pleasatit^  liquor  oftener  than  through  the  wildest  chance, 
and  who,  entertaining  no  idea  whatever  of  a  rational  and 
fixed  system,  either  as  existing,  or  as  at  all  applicable  in 
such  a  business,  attribute  the  successful,  and  to  thei^ 
ininds  the  mysterious,  practice  of  the  public  breweries,  to 
any  and  to  every  cause  but  the  true  one. 

By  simple  evaporation,  malt  wort  is  brought  first  to  the 
consistence  of  treacle,  and  finally  to  a  fixed  and  solid 
extract.  Dicas'  hydrometer  shows  the  exact  number  of 
pounds  of  such  extract,  which  is  contained  in  36  gallons  of 
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wort,  ^ach  pound  whereof  occupies  the  space  of  .06  pans 
of  a  gallon  of  the  water.  Quin's»  Richardson's,  and  Dring's 
instruments  shew,  merely^  the  addition  of  gravity  in  a 
barrel  of  wort,  caused  by  the  difference  between  the  weight 
of  the  extract,  and  the  weight  of  the  water  so  displaced- 
All  of  the  last  three  instruments  differ  in  a .  slight  degree 
from  each  other  in  their  indications,*  yet  Mi  so  materially 
but  that  all  of  them  may  be  made  similarly  usefut  in  the 
'  hands  of  judicious  practitioners  in  the  distilleries  or  brew- 
eries. 

Taldng  the  average  Indications  of  Quin's,  Richardson's, 
and  Dring's  Hydrometers,  each  Pound  of  additional  Gravity 
(to  the  water)  shows  the  existence  of  2-6  lbs.  of  Extract  ac- 
cording to  Dicas'  Rule.  And  thus,  a  wort  of  30 lbs.  per 
barrel  heavier  than  water  contains  78  lbs.  of  Saccharine  Ex- 
tract,  which  is  shown,  at  one  view,  by  Dicas'  Instrument* 

A  Barrel,  or  36  gallons,  beer  measure,  of  rain  water, 
^ould  weigh  367*2  lbs«  at  the  rate  of  1000  ounces  for  each 
cubic  foot,  which  is  concluded  to  be  the  predse  specific 
gravity  of  such  water.  But  that  which  is  in  general  use 
being  somewhat  harder  and  heavier,  it  will  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  fix  on  369lbs.  as  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  water  in 
the  Breweries.  Hence,  what  is  called  a  barrel  of  wort  of 
30  lbs.  weighs  actually  399  lbs. :  viz.  369  lbs.  the  water,  and 
30  lbs.  additional  for  the  wort. 

Dicas'  Instrument  shows  that  the  constituents  of  a  barrel 
of  such  wort  are  7i^lbs.  of  fermentable  extract,  which,  occu- 
pying the  ^ace  of  4.68  gallons  of  the  liquid,  at  X>6  for  each 
pound  leaves  31.32  gallons  of  water,  the  weight  whereof,  at 
10. 25 lbs.  per  gallon,  amounts  to  321  lbs.,  to  which,  adding 
the  extract,  78  lbs.,  we  find  the  total  weight  to  be  399 lbs.  as 
by  the  others. 

An  exact  quart  of  raw  won,76.5lbs.  by  Dicas,  was  evap- 
orated to  dryness ;  and  as  the  extract  could  not  be  cleanly 
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separated  from  the  vessel  employed,  the  whole  was  put  into 
scale  and  weighed  24.25  ounces.  The  vessel  (when  perfect- 
ly cleaned  with  hot  water,  which  brought  the  extract  again 
to  the  state  of  sweet  wort)  weighed  15.  75  ounces,  thereby 
showing  that  the  actual  quantity  of  extract  contained  in  the 
quart  of  wort  was  8.5  ounces,  which,  multiplied  by  144,  the 
quarts  in  36  gallons,  gives  1 224  ounces,  which,  divided  by  1 6, 
gives  76.5  lbs.:  four  ounces  of  powder-sugar,  on  bemg  dissolv- 
ed in  aglazed  earthen  vessel  (previously  weighed)  and  brought 
to  a  solid  extract,  lost  one  eighth,  part  of  its  weight,  by 
evaporation  in  the  process.  We  may  hence  reasonably  con- 
elude  that  each  pound  of  malt  extract  is  of  equal  value  and 
usefulness  to  a  distiller  or  to  a  brewer,  as  one  pound  of 
sugar,  in  the  state  as  the  last  is  sold  in  the  shops.  For 
the  Saccharine  matter,  contained  in  the  extract  of  malt,  is 
not  more  (if  so  much)  diminished  by  the  very  small  por- 
tion of  mucilage,  which  mingles  with  it,  when  running 
from  the  mashing-tun,  than  the  sugar  is  weakened  by  its 
hydrogenous  or  watery  particles:  and,  if  this  be  granted, 
it  follows  that  Dicas'  Hydrometer  shows,  at  once,  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  (or  half-pounds)  of  "  sugar,'*  contained  in 
each  36  gallons  of  malt  wort. 

Further,  if  the  exhausted  grains  in  a  brewing  of  malt 
were  deprived  of  their  moisture,  by  drying  them  on  a  kiln, 
it  would  be  found  that  a  bushel  of  them  would  be  so  much 
lighter  than  the  malt  (in  its  dry  state)  as  the  amount  of  th^ 
extract,  drawn  from  each  bushel :  viz. 

Say      Malt.    E^acU    Grains.')         .     t  i 

40lbs.  25lbs.  ISlbsJP^  ^^^^' 
This  has  been  proved  satis&ctorily,  and  may  be  experi- 
enced in  little  time,  and  without  much  trouble,  because  on. 
a  small  scale.  And  such  examination  of  the  separate  parts 
of  a  bushel  of  malt  is  further  satis&ctory,  -inasmuch  as  it 
confirms  the  amount  of  fermentable  matter  extracted  from 
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this,  or  any  given  quantity  of  malt,  as  the  same  may  have 
been  shown  by  Dicas'  Hydrometer. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  observation  that  the  imputations  against 
the  breweries  were  not,  in  any  degree,  so  prevalent  before 
the  introduction  of  the  instruments,  as  they  have  been  since 
that  time.     The  state  of  darkness  in  which  every  practitioner 
lay,  until  that  discovery,  placed  them  all  on  a  level  ;  and 
each  part  of  the  process,  being  devoid  of  any  rule,  the  whole 
was  as  well  conducted  by  a  lalxH'er  as  by  his  principal.     It 
is  not  disputed  that  good  beer  was  mad$  in  those  times,  and  is 
still,  without  such   instruments,  but  not  without  a  prt^use 
"waste  pf  malt,  hops,  and  of  time  in  keeping  the  beer»  to  re-» 
medy  the  absence  of  all  system.     Such  remedies  woukl  be 
speedily  ruinous  to  a  public  brewer,  under  the  late  and  pre* 
sent  circumstances  attending  the  concern.     But  when  the 
minds  of  some  in  the  pursuit  were  turned  to  the  foribing  o£ 
a  fixed  and  rational  system,  in  lieu  of  the  uncertainties,  to 
which  the  practice  had  been  exposed  for  more  than  200  pre* 
ceding  years,  the  office  of  conducting  such  system  could  not 
be  left  to  men    incompetent  to  mathematical  computaiion^s  : 
for  just  as  wisely  might  a  country  barge-man.  be  intrusted 
with  conducting  a  vessel  through  the  ocean  to  wy  parti- 
cular' point,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  the  com- 
pass.    And,  in  proportion  as  an  improvemoit  in  the  beer, 
through  the  guidance  of  the  instruments,,  became  Apparent 
to  the  coBsumers,,  that  uniformity  in  the  stiength  and  flavor 
of  the  liquor,  which  was  the  natural  effect  of  uniformity  ii^ 
the  heats  4nd  gravities  of  the  worts>  escited,.  first  the  surprise, 
next  the  jealous  enmity,  and  finally  the  calurtmy,  of  those  to 
whom  any  idea  of  fixed  niks  in  the  process  was  utteiiy  in- 
comprehensible.    Hence  arose  surmios  of  secret  (affrf  there* 
fore>  to.  sueh  minds,  knpreperj  practices,  with  insinuationa 
of  the  superior  whoksomeness  of  "  home-bretired"  beers, 
over  the  produce  of  those  breweries,  whid)  appeared,  to  be 
seriously  conducted. 
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According  to  the  returns  to  the  General  Excise  Office 
in  1807,  the  "  home-brewing'"  publicans  in  the  kingdom 
amounted  to  23,740  persons ;  while  the  number  of  the 
common  brewers  did  not  exceed  1400. 

It  may  be  submitted  to  the  considerate  part  of  the  commu- 
nity to  judge,  which  of  the  two  classes  is  the  most  likely  to 
adopt,  and  which  to  neglect,  a  rational  system  mily^  in  con- 
ducting an  intricate  and  truly  a  scientific  operation. 

It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  be  insinuated  here,  that 
every  public  brewer,  merely  as  such,  is  necessarily,  or 
by  consequence,  a  perfect  judge  of  what  materials  are 
the  most  useful  to  himself.  Among  the  1400  are  to 
be  found  men  incompetent  to  discover  the  constituent 
properties  of  the  articles  they  employ.  And  such  persons 
are  as  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  the  druggists,  as  those 
of  the  more  numerous  class.  Some  there  are  also  to 
be  seen  among  the  1400,  who  although  of  superior  . 
education,  and  of  superior  abilities  in  other  affairs,  yet 
(possessing  ample  fortunes)  do  not  trouble  themselves 
in  the  details  of  their  brewery  concerns;  which  are 
therefore  consigned  to  a  deputy.  Hence  it  may  be  per- 
ceived how  unreasonable  it  is  to  condemn  the  whole 
in  a  mass,  for  the  ignorance  or  the  inattention  of  a 
part,  among  a  number  of  persons  differing  so  widely 
in  their  habits  and  attainments. 

From  a  view  of  those  habits,  an  observing  mind  may 
not  be  altogether  at  a  loss  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  individuals  engaged  in  'this  pursuit  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  successful  prac- 
titioner who  departs  from  the  four  only  proper  and 
necessary  articles  to  make  the  most  approved  beer,  viz. 
"  Malt,  Hops,  Yeast,   and    Water,'*  but    the  ignorant ; 
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whether  such  may  be  engaged  in  a  small,  or  in  a 
large  way  of  business.  For  no  man  who  possesses  a  ju9t 
knowledge  of  the  constituent,  and  truly  valuable  pror 
perties  of  the  two  first,  would  forsake  them,  for  such 
V  plre  les9  i)8^ul,  and  yet  mor^  e^^pen^ye^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  has  been  lamented  that  such  imperfect  reports  of  the  following 
Speech,  which  is  said  to  have  made  great  impression^  have  hither- 
to appeared  in  the  Public  Papers.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving its  principal  heads  that  1  have  undertaken  the  task  of  edi- 
ting it.  My  materials  were  derived  from  the  collation  of  the 
different  Newspaper  Reports,  and  an  ample  copy  taken  in  short 
hahd  of  the  whole  debate  on  this  interesting  qu^tion.  Mr. 
Marsh  btving  loudly  consented  to  revise  i|^  I  qpw  venture  to 
offer  it  as  a  faithful  statement  of  his  reasonings,  if  not  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  conveyed. 


THE  EDITOR. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  A  SPEECH, 


4*c.  Sfc. 


Mr.  Massh  ipoke  to  the  foUowii^  effect : — 

Mr.  Itushington, 

I  SHOULD  have  adhered  to  the*  prudent  silence 
on  the  subject  of  this  clause^  recommended  to  us  by  the  Noble 
Lord  who  has  just  sat  down^  had  it  not  been  for  the  alarming 
exposition  of  it  which  has  been  given  by  the  Honorable  Member' 
opposite.  He  has  fairly  spoken  out;  and  the  natives  of  India 
cannot  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  proposed  enactment.  I  am 
anxious^  therefore^  to  oifer  my  feeble  protest  against  it.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  a  most  portentous  novelty  in  Indian  legislation.  In 
all  former  modes  of  polity  for  the  government  of  India,  the  invio- 
lability of  the  religious  feelings  and  customs  of  the  natives  was 
considered  a  sacred  and  undisputed  axiom.  And  although  a  reso- 
lution was  voted  in  1 793>  that  it  was  desirable  to  promote  their 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  it  was  a  mere  abstract  propo- 
sition, wholly  inoperative,  and  unembodied  in  any  legislative 
shape  ;  and  therefore  did  not  disturb  (as  this  enactment  must  do, 
if  it  is  not  a  mere  dead  letter)  that  wholesome  policy,  which  has 
hitherto  preserved  ludia  to  us,  of  al^staiuing  from  all  interference 
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^ith  the  religion  of  its  inhabitants.  A  departure  fi-om  that  policj 
iK;iU  shake  our  empire  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  its  centre* 
Not  that  there  can  he  any  danger  of  an  avowed  or  systematic  de- 
parture from  it ;  or  that  on  a  sudden  we  should  become  so  weak, 
or  mad,  or  fanatical,  as  to  renounce  all  the  wisdom  which  history 
and  experience  and  common  sense  have  imparted  to  us.  But  the 
real  danger  is  this;  that  the  actual  attempt,  by  Parliamentary 
enactment,  to  convert  the  natives  of  India;  and  the  mere  sus- 
picion on  their  part,  however  wild  and  visionary,  that  such  schemes 
are  in  contemplation ;  will  produce  the  same  degree  of  mischief 
and  disorder.  No  man  can  dream,  that  such  a  project  could  b# 
soberly  entertained,  or  deliberately  discussed  in  this  House.  But 
it  has  unfortunately  happened,  that  enough  has  been  said  to  diffuse 
this  alarm  in  India  :  and  the  clause  now  inserted  in  the  Bill,  coin- 
binea  with  certain  resolutions  and  speeches  at  public  meetings, 
and  the  petitions  which  cover  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament (all  of  which,  without  any  squeamish  or  effected  delicacy^ 
profess  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  India  to  be  their  object,) 
jire  but  little  calculated  to  dissipate  or  appease  it.  Here  is  at 
once  the  text  and  the  comments^-y ;  jthe  doctrine  and  its  expo- 
sition.. 

It  is  true.  Sir,  that  all  this  piay  be  3aid  to  proceed  from  the 
over-heated  speculations  of  a  certain  class  of  persons,  who  have 
worked  themselves  up  to  a  diseased  degree  of  enthusiasm  upon 
this  subject.  But  my  apprehensions  are,  that  the  natives  of  India, 
contemplating  the  matter  through  optics  peculiar  to  themselves, 
M'ill  not  distinguish  between  the  projects  of  these  gentlemen,  ^nd 
plans  cojuntenanced  by  the  authority,  and  intended  to  be  effectua- 
ted by  the  power  of  the  State.  For  they  are  not  only  most 
tremblingly  sensitive  to  alarm  on  the  subject  of  their  religion; 
but  they  are  so  litde  schooled  in  our  political  usages,  and  the 
genius  and  form  of  polity  under  which  they  have  been  nurtured 
are  so  dissonant  from  the  gienius  and  frame  of  ours,  that  they  will 
not  readily  separate  the  acts  and  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  acting  permissively  under  the  State,  from  the  authentic 
and  solemn  act  of  the  State  itself.  That  which  is  permitted,  they 
wilt  hastily  infer  to  be  sanctioned.  The  time,  the  great  legislative 
(question  now  pending  relative  to  the  jrenewal  of  the  Company'^ 
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Oiarter,  \irill  corroborate  this  inference.  What  other  conclusions 
can  they  draw  from  the  numerous  meetiugs  convened  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  deliberating  about  the  means  of  converting 
and  civilizing  them ;  the  petitions  for  the  same  objects  from  every 
part  of  the  country ;  and,  above  all^  the  opinions  avowed  by  the 
Honorable  Member,  and  urged  with  all  the  ardor  and  zeal  of  his 
eloquence ; — opinions,  of  which  it  is  the  fufidamental  maxim,  that 
our  subjects  in  the  East  are  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  the 
lowest  debasement  of  moral  and  social  character  ? 

In  confirmation  of  the  jealousy  which  must  be  awakened 
amongst  theni  by  so  extraordinary  a  zeal  for  their  conversion; 
comes  this  preamble ;  evidently  emanating  from  the  petitions  oa 
the  table ;  framed  to  promote  the  prayer,  conceived  in  the  spirit, 
and  almost  expressed  in  the  language  of  those  addresses.  And 
although  it  is  followed  by  a  proviso,  /'  that  the  authorities  of  the 
local  Governments  respecting  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with 
the  interior,  and  the  principles  of  the  British  Government,  on 
which  the  natives  of  India  have  hitherto  relied  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  shall  be  inviolably  maintained,'-  it  is  plain, 
that  such  a  proviso  will  be  nugatory  and  unavailing.  The  principle 
is  violated,  and  then  you  declare  it  inviolable.  You  determine 
that  facilities  shall  be  afforded  by  law  to  the  Missionaries  who 
are  desirous  of  proceeding  to  India,  with  an  affected  reservation 
of  powers  in  the  local  Governments  to  send  them  back  ;  withoi^ 
adverting  to  this  obvious  consequence,  that  those  powers,  if  not 
wholly  repealed,  will  be  considerably ,  impaired  by  the  licences 
granted  them  by  law  to  go  out.  ^For  if  the  control,  under  which 
Missionaries  have  been  heretofore  permitted  in  In^ia,  was  the 
general  power  inherent  in  your  Governments  abroad  to  send  them 
home  as  unlicensed  persons,  is  it  not  pretty  clear  that  such  a  con- . 
trol  will  be  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  licences  antecedently  granted 
them  at  home  ?  Hitherto,  if  a  Missionary  misdemeaned  himself, 
the  remedy  was  at  hand.  His  commorancy  being  under  the  con- 
nivance and  permission  of  the  local  Government,  it  was  no  longer 
connived  at  or  permitted.  The  nuisance  was  instantly^  abated. 
But  now,  he  will  be  enabled  to  set  up  his  licence  at  home  against 
the  revocation  of  it  abroad ;  the  sanction  of  the  British  Govern* 
ment  against  the  jurisdiction  of.  the  Colonial  Governor*    To  he 
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tare,  tbe-  local  Governor,  if  he  is  determined  to  execute  his  duty, 
must  prevail  in  the  controversy,  and  the  Missionaiy  will  be  sent 
to  England.     But  is  there  no  risk  incurred  .of  giving  offence  to 
those  through  whose  patronage  or  recommendation  the  Missionary 
was  sent  out  i  Is  not  the  very  circumstance  of  sending  him  back 
an  implied  censure  on  the  discernment,  or  good  sense,  or  vigilance 
of  tho2»e  who  permitted  him  to  go  out  ?    Besides,  it  is  a  discretion 
which  must  be  exercised  by  the  local  Governor,  at  the  hazard  of 
drawing  down  on  himself,  at  home,  the  clamours  and  resentments 
of  a  body  of  persons,  who  are  every  day  acquiring  fr^sh  apces- 
sions  of  influence  and  numbers ;   who  are  knit  together  by  tbe 
strongest  sympathy  which  can  unite,  and  the  closest  confederacy ' 
that  can  bind  a  party  of  men  subsisting  within  the  bosom  of  a 
community.     The  slightest  affront  offered  to  any  member  of  their 
fraternity,  vibrates  as  a  blow  to  every  one  of  them.     It  demands 
no  great  effort  of  fancy  to  conceive  tlie  spiritual  denunciations 
with  which  every  conventicle  will  ring  at  the  persecution  of  Bro- 
ther Carey,    or    Brother  Ringletaube,    should   the   jurisdiction, 
which  is  still  nominally  left  to  the  local  Governments  over  the 
Missionaries,  happen  to  visit  those  pious  gentlemen.     So  that,  in 
effect,  though  not  in  form,  that  control  will  be  removed,— cer- 
tainly impaired ;  and  the  Governments  of  India  will  be  disarmed 
of  the  means  of  coercing  them,  when  their  zeal  becomes  licen- 
tious and  dangerous.     This,  too,  in  the  very  teeth  of  ample  and 
unanswerable    documents    now  upon  the  table  of  this   House, 
which  demonstrate  that  this  control,  even  in  its  fullest  extent  and 
vigor,  was  insufficient  to  repress  the  evil  arising  from  the  increa- 
sed number  and  unguarded  conduct  of  these  persons.     I  refer  to 
Lord  Minto's  Letter  from  Calcutta,  addressed  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  tbe  ^d  of  November, 
1807.    That  letter  states  several  alarming  instances  of  misguided 
and  intemperate  zeal ;  and  of  low  and  scurrilous  invectivei  circu- 
lated in  the  native  languages,  against  the  fediogs,  prejudices,  and 
religions  of  the  natives^   and*  it  concludes,  with  this  impressive 
admonition,-^^''  On  a  view  of  all  the  circumAtances  stated  in  this 
despatch,  your  Committee  will  admit  the  expediency  of  adopting 
such  measures  as  your  wisdom  will  suggest^  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  any  accession  to  the  number  of  Missionaries  actually 
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employed  under  tbe*  protection  of  the  British  Governmeiit,  in  the 
work  of  conversion/'  I  will  not  shock  )the  ears  of  the'  House  by 
reading  any  extracts  from  these  pubKcations.  They  must  be 
offensive  to  the  moral  taste  of  every  cultivated  mind :  and  to  the 
people  of  that  country  they  exhibit  a  picture  of  Christianity,  by 
no  means  clothed  in  those  alluring  colors,  which  can  alone  win 
over  their  hearts  or  understandings ;  but  displaying  a  fearful  and 
dis>.eartening  system  of  terrors,  from  which  the  affrighted  reason 
of  man  would  gladly  fly  to  the  most  barbarous  of  superstitions 
for  refuge  and  consolation. 

On  what  groundsj  then,  is  it  proposed  to  grant  these  gentlemen 
the  further  facilities  which  are  claimed  for  the\n  P  Is  it  upon  any 
recommendation  from  those  m  ho  are  on  the  spot,  in  high  stations 
there ;  and  whose  testimony  ought  to  carry  with  it  no  slight  autho« 
rity^  not  only  as  spectators  of  the  movements  of  the  native  mind^ . 
bnt  personal  witnesses  of  the  procedures  and  character  of  the 
Missionaries  ?  Is  any  case  of  grievance^  of  hardship,  of  persecu- 
tion made  out,  which  calls  for  any  new  provisions  in  their  &vor  ? 
Quite  tbe  contrary.  The  Governor  General  sends  home  a  strong 
complaint  of  their  misconduct,  with  a  solemn  warning  against  any 
augmentation  of  their  numbers.  So  far  from  having  been  visited 
with  persecution,  the  tolerance  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  is  not 
withdrawn  froin  them,  even  on  the  strongest  proof  of  their 
delinquency.  The  offensive  publications  are  suppressed^  but  the 
authors  and  circulators  of  them  are  still  permitted  to  exercise 
their  callings  in  India.  N  ay,  the  very  clause  which  is  now  under 
discussion,  gives  the  Court  of  Directors,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  general  discretionary  powers  of 
licensing  all  persons  whatsoever  to  go  out  to  India.  The  words 
of  the  preamble,  therefore^  which  are  exclusively  applicable  to 
persona  going  out  for  religious  purposes,  are  superfluous,  with  thi^ 
evil  belonging  to  them,  that  they  indicate  a  deliberate  intention, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  to  send  out  persons  for 
the  express  object  of  proselytism  and  conversion. 

The  Noble  Lord/  indeed^  tells  us  not  to  be  alarmed^  ^tfaer  at 
the  undue  increase  of  Missionaries,  or  the  kind  and  description  of 
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diose,  who  are  likely  to  go  out  under  thenewprovisions,  by  renii  nd^ 
ing  us  of  tbe  salutary  control^  which  the  Board  of  India  Commissi 
loners  will  have  over  their  appointment.,    1  confess  that  my  appre- 
hensions on  this  head  would  be  put  to  rest,  if  the  Noble  Earl'  who 
now  presides  at  that  Board  were  always  to  remain  there,  or  if  hia 
successors-  were  necessarily  to  be  influenced  by  his  prudence  and 
good  sense.     No  man  is  less  infected  than  my  noble   friend   with 
the  cadt  and  fanaticism  of  the  day.     No  man  is  inspired  with  a  more 
philosophical  and  dignified  contempt  of  it.     But  here  is  the  incon- 
venience of  making  a  law,  which,  to  be  beneficial  or  noxious^   de- 
pends on  a  personal  discretion.     Tlie  law  is  permanent ;  the  dis- 
cretion is  transitory.     The  Noble  Earl's  successor  may  have  a 
different  set  of  opinions  on  this  subject.     He  may  be  of  the  new 
Evangelical   school;  careless  of  the  mischiefs  which  may  result 
from  premature  schemes  of  converting  the  Hindoos;  or  taught,  by 
contemplating  only  the  end  which  is  to  be  attained,    to  consider 
those  mischiefs  as  light  and  evanescent.     So  far,  therefore,  from 
pursuing  a  cautious  and  restrictive  policy  with  regard  to  die  Miss- 
ionaries, he  may  be  of  the  number  of  those,  who  think  that  the  ful- 
ness of  time  is  arrived  for  Hindoo  conversion ;    and  that  every 
inspired  cobler,  or  fanatical  tailor,  who  feels  an  inward  call,  hsls  a 
kind  of  apostolic  right  to  assist  in  the  spiritual  siege,  which  has  been 
already  begun,  against  the  idolatries  and  superstitiotis  of  that  de* 
graded  and  barbarous  country. 

What  man,  that  has  rendered  himself  by  study  or  observation 
competent  to  pronounce  upon  the  subject,  will  not  deprecate  a 
provision  so  well  calculated — from  tlie  time  at  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  expknations  with  which  it  is  ushered  in — to  acceler- 
ate the  calamities,  which  folly  and  fanaticism  have  been  long  pre- 
paring for  us  in  that  country,  and  of  which  all  that  we  have  experi* 
encedin  the  horrors  of  Vellore  may  be  considered  only  as  the  type 
and  forerunner  f  The  Noble  Lord^  himself  does  not  appear  quite 
at  ease  as  to  the  harmless  or  beneficial  quality  of  the  measure.  He 
has  repeatedly  suggested  to  us,  with  somewhat  indeed  of  paradox, 
but  with  great  earnestness,  that  it  was  a  subject  too  delicate  for  de- 
bate, and  too  important  for  deliberation.     Hitherto,  indeed,   ^'e 
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hua  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  that,  in  a  ratio  16  the  delieacjr 
or  importance  of  a  legislative  proposition^  it  became  matter  for 
grave  deliberation  and  anxions  discussion.  But  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  sending  out  an  enactment  which  may  probably  uudermine 
an  empire,  the  course  is  to  be  inverted.  We  are  required  to  enact 
a  secret ;  to  whisper  a  legislative  provision  ;  and  to  convey  it  clan- 
destinely and  without  noise  into  the  Statute  Book,  lliis^  I  s|iy, 
looks  like  somewliat  of  diffidence  in  the  Noble  Lord  as  to  the  safety 
or  propriety  of  the  measure.  That-  which  it.  is  expedient  to  adopts 
it  can  never  be  unwise  to  discuss.  But  L  know  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Noble  Lord's  situation.  I  know  that  this  mefasure  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  rather  wrung  from  his  good-nature,  than  to 
be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  his  understanding ;  and  that  it  has  been 
reluctantly  conceded  by  way  of  compromise,  to  brush  off,  as  it  were^ 
the  iiAportuni ties  that  have  so  long  assailed  him.  However,  as  it 
will  be  no  easy  matter  to  make  a  law  affecting  the  feelings,  the 
rights,  and  the  happiness  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  without  let* 
ting  them  into  the  secret ;  I  am  disposed  to  suspect,  that  the  enact- 
uienty  when  it  reaches  India,  will  inspire  the  more  alarm,  from  the 
very  mystery  and  concealment  in  which  the  ^oble  Lord  has  endea^ 
voured  to  envelope  it.  I  cannot  therefore  shrink  from  the  dis^ 
cussion. 

Reasoning  only  a  priori^  and  witli  the  total  oblivion  and  disregard 
of  all  facts  (if  those  facjts  could  be  forgotten  or  overlooked),  1  should 
entertain  strong  apprehensions  of  this  clause,  from  what  1  myself 
knoM'  concerning  theirritable  feelingsjbotb  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mus- 
sulmauns^  upon  the  subject  of  their  religions.  But  all  i  priori  reason- 
ings would  be  absurd,  with  the  fatal  occurrences  of  Vellore,  in  1806,* 
staring  us  in  the  face,  and  preacliing  volumes  of  admonition  against 
the  folly  or  rather  the  madness  of  reviving  an  alarm  in  India,  of 
which  those  occurrences  have  bequeathed  us  such  mournful  illus- 
trations. It  is  a  transaction  which  has  been  much  misunderstood* 
It  was  a  religious  mutiny,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  expressiop. 
It  originated  from  a  belief,  artfully  instilled  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
'Mussulmaun  Princes  into  the  minds  of  the  Seapoys,  that  the  Britn 
ish  Government  intended  to  convert  them  gradually  to  Christianity. 

'  They  were  confioed  in  the  fortress  of  Vellore. 
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If  anj  one  affects  to  doubt  concerning  the  origin  to  which  I  have 
traced  it,  let  him  read  Lord  William  Bentinck's  proclamation  of  the 
Sd  of  December  following,  nearly  six  months  after  the  mutiny  ;  an 
interval  which  had  been  employed  in  a  minute  and  accurate  invest- 
igation into  the  causes  which  led  to  it.    The  fact  is  distinctly  stated 
in  that  paper.     It  was  issued  by  the  government  of  Madras,  to  dis- 
pel the  apprehensioos  which  had  worked  up  the  native  mind  to  that 
dreadful  carnage.    That  proclamation  is  among  the  papers  on  your 
table.    There  is  also  among  the  same  papers,  the  recorded  opinion 
of  Lord  Minto,  given  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  of  the  same 
tenor,  and  deduced  from  the  same  materials.     I  know  it  has  been 
the  fashion  amongst  some  reasoi^ers  to  narrow  the  causes  of  this 
event  to  the  injudicious  orders,  which  had  been  issued  about  that 
time,  respecting  the  shape  of  the  turban,  and  prohibiting  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  caste  on  parade.     But  they  confound  what  in 
human  aflfairs  are  so  frequently  unconnected  and  disjoined;  I  mean, 
the  cause  and  the  occasion.     The  cause  was  in  the  inherent  and 
fixed  antipathy  of  the  natives  to  any  change  of  their  religion.     The 
occasion  was,  the  proposed  alteration  of  their  dress,  with  the  prohi- 
bitions against  wearing  their  marks  of  caste  ;  which  unhappily  fur-r 
nished  a  poweritil  topic  to  awaken  and  inflame  that  antipathy,  to 
those  who,  being  implacably  adverse  to  the  British  authority,  were 
naturally  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  seducing  the  native 
soldiery  into  their  own  schemes  of  alienation  and  resistance.    The 
orders,  though  highly  obnoxious,  would  under  other  circumstances 
have  been  submitted  to.     Similar  orders  had  been  cheerfully  obey* 
ed,  because  they  had  been  unconnected  with  any  religipus  purpose. 
In  truth,  much  unmerited  obloquy  has  been  thrown  on  a  most  gal- 
lant and  honorable  officer,  now  holding  a  high  colonial  station,  (Sir 
John  Cradock,)  for  having  issued  those*  orders.     But  it  is  a  justice 
due  to  my  highly-valued  friend,  to  state,  that  he  had  satisfied  himself, 
*  by  the  reports  of  the  most  experienced  official  men,  that  those 
orders  were  not  at  variance  with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
natives  ;  and  these  reports  were  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  some 
of  the  oldest  native   officers,  and  the  opinions  of  Brahmin  and 
M ahommedan  doctors.     We  must  therefore  look  to  the  specific 
circumstances  which  made  the  orders  in  question  ofiensive.     They 
were  these.    The  seapoys  were  taught  to  consider  them  as  exterior 
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signs  of  that  gfadtial  conversion  to  Christianity,  which  other  cir- 
cumstances had  given  them  reason  to  suspect  was  meditated  by  the 
British  Government.     Unfortunately,  those  circumstances  were  of 
a  kind  most  likely  to  strengthen  this  misconception ;  for  it  did  hap- 
pen, that,  for  some  time  before  the  massacre  of  Vellore,  an  unusual 
degree  of  countenance  had  beeh  shown  to  the  various  Missionaries 
who  had  insinuated  themselves. into  India.     They  had  been  permit- 
ted to  circulate,  with  extraordinary  industry,  in  different  parts  of  the 
Carnatic,  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  native  languages  ; 
and  bad  exerted  much  inconsiderate  zeal  in  the  commentaries  and 
expositions  which  accompanied  them.     The  ecclesiastics^  too,  at 
the  principal  Presidencies  happened  at  this  time  to  be  of  the  Evan- 
gelical scliool ;  Mr.  Buchanan  at  Calcutta,  and  Doctor  Kerr  at 
Madras.     These  gentlemen  were  zealous  patrons  of  the  Sectarian 
Missionaries.     Of  course,  these  persons,  thus  patronised  and  car* 
essed,  sent  home  accounts  of  the  flattering  reception  they  had  met 
with^     Those  accounts  induced  the  Societies  in  Europe  to  send  out 
fresh  exportations.    The  indiscreet  activity  of  these  persons,  an<i 
their  increased  numbers,  con&med  the  suspicions  which  had  been 
infused  into  the  minds  of  the  Seapoys  concerning  the  late  innovat* 
ions  in  their  dr^s.    The  result  was,  that  dreadful  massacre  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  look  back  without  trembling.     If  it  is  imagined 
that  the  plot,  which  broke  out,  indeed,  only  at  Vellore,  was  con- 
fined to  that  garrison,  the  matter  is  much  under-rated.     It  was  to 
have  been  a  general  rising  on  the  same  day  at  every  principal  station 
in  the  Peninsula :  Nundydroog,  Cannanore,  Quilon,  and  even  at 
Madras.     And  had  it  not  been  prematurely  executed  about  a  week 
before  the  appointed  day  (in  consequence  of  information  given  by  a 
native  officer,  which  however  was  not  regarded,  but  the  informer 
actually  confined  as  a  madman),  the  British  name  would  now  have 
been  a  mere  matter  of  history  in  India. 

Is  it  possible,  that  this  House  will  go  oiTinto  such  a  fit  of  absur- 
dity and  fanaticism,  or  be  visited  with  so  fatal  a  fatuity,  as  not  to 
keep  so  awful  an  event  before  them,  in  the  grave  discussion  of 
matters  affecting  the  religion  of  the  country  I  That  event  has 
interposed  the  warning  of  sobriety  and  wisdom  to  this  headlong, 
precipitate,  busy,  meddling,  gossipping,  otiicious,  interference  with 
matters,  which  the  laws  of  .God  and  Mature  have  placed  beyond 
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our  jurisdiction.  What  is  the  lesson  it  has  left  lis  ?  Why,  that  oiif 
subjects  in  India,  imn>oveablj  p{?««sive  under  onr  political  dofrnn-^ 
ation,  are  wakefwlly  sensitive  to  alt  fttfcmpts  at  a  religious  one  ; 
that  while  they  are  upholding  our  empire  by  the  8tea<Jy  ondi  willing 
services  of  a  patient  and  unMearied  altaebmeTif,  there  are  stili 
limits  to  their  allegiance,  however  firm  mtd  enduring,  in  those  un- 
conquerable feelings,  and  unbending  habits,  which  bind  them,  as 
by  links  of  adamant,  to  the  religion  and  kws  of  their  coutttry: 
Surely,  Sir,  we  need  not  the  acting  over  again  of  that  dreadful 
drama,  to  h«  taught,  that  all  attempts  on  their  religioo,  however 
cautiously  ami  covertly  made,  must  not  only  be  udavaiiiii^,  but 
calamitous ;  and  if  the  change  in  the  shape  of  a  turbafi,  or  the 
temporary  disttse  of  the  marks  on  th^ir  forehead,  di^ove  that  most 
passive  and  obedient  soldiery  into  the  bloody  revolt  of  Vellore, 
what  may  we  not  dread  from  grdive  discussions^  at  meetings  coiw 
tened  for  the  avowed  purposes  of  converting  them ;  those  pur- 
poses rivowed  in  petitions  from  every  town  in  England,  and  coun- 
tenanced by  a  large  portion  of  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain^ 
while  the  great  question  relative  to  tlie  civil  ttitd  political  adminis* 
tration  of  that  country  is  still  under  its  deliberation  i  if  the  atro- 
cities of  Vellore  were  prompted  by  unfounded  sus^picions^  or 
causeless  jealousies,  I  fear,  should  that  dreadful  scene  be  agaii^ 
acted,  we  shall  be  deprived  even  of  that  consolation :  for  we  are 
now  administering  to  their  religious  fears,  something  niore  thai* 
mere  pretexts  to  feed  on.  I  feel,  therefore,  most  unaffected  ap* 
prehensions  on  this  subject ;  so  much,  that  if  my  Honorable 
friend  (Sir  Thomas  Sutton)  had  not  moved  bis  amendment,  I 
should  have  proposed  a  clause  of  a  very  opposite  character  firom 
the  Noble  Lord's  ;  prohibitory,  instead  of  permissive,  of  tht 
ingress  of  Missionaries  into  India  ;  and  accompanied  with  a 
solemn  declaration,  that  the  inviolability  of  the  religion  of  the 
natives  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  whatever  political  system  it  may 
be  expedient  to  provide  for  them. 

It  is  by  this  policy  that  India  has  hitherto  beten  governed.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  I  trust,  are  not  unmindful,  that  it  is  the  only 
policy,  ivhich  can  keep  the  native  mind  tranquil.  Were  they  not 
so,  with  the  ample  communications  they  haVe  had  from  India  on 
this  most  delicate  subject^  they  would  exhibit  a  memorable  proof 
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cMf  ibeir  onfitness  for  any  share  m  its  govetufrntnU  ItxToald  be 
tbeir  own  jMtestation  to  tlieir  own  incotnpeteticy.  But  is  there 
not  already  a  mosb  Iktsl  oblivion  of  that  policy  f  The  opinions  of 
more  than  ooe  member  of  ihat  board,  who  scarcely  1^  behind  die 
lYildest  enthusiasts  in  the  great  work  of  Gonvetmon,  have  filled  m^ 
with apprebenskxi.  They  are  om^ns  of  theniost'&larmiilg  kind. 
They  conytnce  me,  diat  the  powers  grtipi'ted'by  this  ekuse,  will  h6 
most  unspann^  exercised.  But  shottM  that  not  be  the  conse- 
quence;, those  opinions  will  corroborate  the  fears  already  preva- 
lent aneioiigat  the  inativies,  who  have  so  long  and  habitually  con- 
templaled  the  Court  of  Directors  as  the  chief  depositary  of  their 
ituterests,  and  the-drgan  in  which  the  political  power  of  Great 
Britain  in  India,  chi^y  resndes.  Mr.  Cowper,  in  his  evidenc^ 
iuinishi^d  na  with  a  most  important  aphorism  when  he  told  US', 
lhat,  '^  an  exfR-etsioii  of  the  most  distant  rieeommendation  orr  the 
part  of  persons  in  power,  is  received  by  the  Hindoos  and  M ctssul- 
mans  as  a  kind  of  order." 

,  When  I  sec,  IherciSore,  that  this  spirit  of  retigious  enthusiasm, 
which  has  so  king  been  at  work  amongst  ourselves,  is  likely  t6 
be  let  loose  an  a  people  not  more  disjoined  from  us  by  theit 
eustomfl  and  pn^udices,  than  by  the  ocean  that  divides  us  ;  land 
that  ultimate  sacees?  is  problematical,  while  intermediate  mischief 
is  inevitable ;  it  can  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  out  the  genuine 
deductions  of  duty  and  reason  and  cotnmon  sense.  And  are  these 
deductions  owrtiirned  by  setting  ivp*  the  general^  ^ague,  indefinite 
duty  of  imparting  the  Christian  religion  to  every  country  and  peo** 
p^,  whom  the  uystmous  ordinances  of  Heaven  have  hitherto 
dcfprived  of  it  i  For,  a«  all  human  ditties  lie  within  certain  lines  of 
expediency  and  practicability,  it  is  plain,  that  the  alleged  Aity 
is  destroyed  and  negatived  by  the  inexpediency  and  danger  of 
bfingiag  it  intn  actios.  I»  these  cases,  then,  it  is  our  busMfesa 
first  ta  inquire,  whether  morality  and  right  i^easov  prescribe  any^ 
asd"  what  mode  of  action ;  or  (which  is  a  stiH  more  important 
<|ae8tkii|)  impose  on  fis  the  obligation  of  acting  at  all  ?  Whether^ 
to  pot  it  into  a  fbrm  more  developed  and  precise,  the  aBeged  ^uty 
of  acting  is  not  ovifttfpowered  by  the  opposite  arid  imlsigoiiist  dtfty 
of  jHot  raitting  at  ^U  f  For  it  would  he  absnvd,  in  anf  prcMMl 
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of  civil  or  moral  duty,  to  shut  from  dur  coptemphtioii  the  proba^ 
bilities  of  success  or  failure.     It  would  be  worse  than  absurd  to 
overlook  the  dangers  of  the  esLperiment ;  and  of  an  experiment^ 
which,  in  this  instance,  is  to  be  tried  on  a  machine  so  delicate,  so 
complex,  and  so  easily  deranged^  as  our  empire  in  India.    This 
appears  to  me  the  point  we  are  to  decide ;  remembering  at  the 
s  ime  time,  that  the  Hindoo  religion  is  not  only  to  b^  overthrown, 
but  the  Christian  planted :  and  taking  care  to  discovep,  whether 
we  may  not  eradicate  the  religion  of  India  without  advancing  at 
all  nearer  to  the  establishment  of  our  own ;  and  in  so  doing,  get 
rid  of  a  system  which  is  beneficial  to  a  certain  extent,  without 
being  able  at    last  to  replace  it  with  a  better.     The    faintest 
probability  of  our  stopping  short  of  the   full  accomplishment  of 
our  project,   of  preaching  down  the  Hindoo  religion  (the  first 
step  only  in  the  process),  and  getting  no  farther,  qught  of  itself 
to  make  us  wary  and  cautious  in  undertaking  it     Neither  reason 
nor  history  tells  us,  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  religion  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  abdication  of  the  old.     It  is  one  thing  to 
dispel  the  charm  that  binds  mankind  to  established  habits  and 
ancient  obligations ;  and  another,  to  win  them  over  to  the  disci- 
pline of  new  institutions,  and  the  authority  of  new  doctrines.    la 
that  dreadful  interval,  that  dreary  void,  where  the  mind  is  left  to 
wander  and  grope  its  way  without  the  props  that,  have  hitherto 
supported,  or  the  lights  that  have  hitherto  guided  it,  what  are  the 
chances,  that  they  will  discern  the  beauties,  or  submit  to  the  re<b 
straints  of  the  religion,  you  propose  to  give  them  ?     What  then 
will  have  been  done  \   You  will  have  extinguished  a  system,  which, 
with  all  its  demerits,  has  been  the  very  foundation  of  your  empire 
in  India.    You  will  have  destroyed  that  peculiarity  of  national 
character,  that  singular  contexture  of  moral  properties,  which  has 
given  you  an  immense  territory,  an  immense  revenue,^  and  sixty 
millions  of  subjects;  while  you  will  have  done  nothing  more  to^ 
wards  the  realization  of  your  own  schemes^  Ihan  the  destruction 
of  those  institutions,  that  have  for  ages  k^pt  the  vices  and  ^passions 
which  overrun    thc^   Western  world  from    that  favored    country, 
^ttcb  inay  be  one  result  of  our  experiment.    The  Missionaries,  it 
aeems,  from  the  papers  on  the  table,  have  begun  at  this  ^soA  of 
the  project.     Their  efforts  have  be^p  directed  to  the  pious  object 
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•f  dbgusting  the  natives  with  their  religion,  their  laws,  their,  cus- 
toms^ and  every  thiqg  that  is  ^venerable  and  authoritative  amongst 
them.  ^ 

There  is  Xko  controversy  about  ends.  No  man  can  be  more  un- 
affectedly solicitous  than  myself  for  tite  diffusion  of  Christianity.' 
1  should  be  undeserving  of  an  audience  in  a  Christian  assembly,, 
were  1  cold  or  indifferent  to  its  blessings.  But  there  are  questions^ 
desirable  as  it  may  be  to  infus^  Christianity  into  India,  which  will 
give  pause  to  deliberate  minds  in  aUempting  it.  Have  I  the  means 
of  accomplishing  my  purpose?  If  1  have  not,  will' not  the  mere' 
attempt  be  attended  with  calamities^  that  constitute  an  opposite 
duty  to  al:^tain  from  it  ?  Not  that  this  is  the  sort  of  reasoning  which 
will  go  down  with  those  who  are  so  hotly  engaged  in  the  work  of 
conversion ;  and  who  (such  is  the  nature  and  character  of  all  re- 
ligious enthusiasm)  are  little  likely  to  be  startled  or  appalled  by  the 
difficulties  they  will  have  to  encounter^  or  the  miseries  they  may 
produce,  in  the  glorious  object  of  making  sixty  millions-  of  men 
Baptists  or  Anabaptists.  But,  seeing  the  dangers,  th^  difficulties, 
and  suffering,  that  must  result  from  the  experiment,  the  conversion 
of  that  immense  population  seems,  for  the  present  at  least,  out  of 
the  course  of  tilings.  It  is  only  through  the  circumstances  that 
surround  him,  that  Providence  deigns  to  confer  with  man.  For  as 
Providence  condescends  to  act  by  human  instruments  and  human 
agencies,  it  can  be  no  impiety  in  us,  who  can  calculate  only  on  the 
efficacy  of  human  means  as  applied  to  human  objects,  to  pro- 
nounce a  purpose  discountenanced  by  so  many  impediments,  and 
exposed  to  so  many  evils,  to  be  out  of  his  destinations.  The 
power  of  working  miracles  is  not  assumed.  The  conversion  of 
Hindostan  by  an  instantaneous  effusion  of  grace  is  not  expected. 
Force  is  disclaimed^  Not  that  there  is  any  great  magnanimity  in 
ijlisclaiming  force ;  since  no  force  could  be  effectually  applied  to 
au  object  ho  incommensurate  with  all  physical  means  of  obtaining 
it.  If,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  mere  attempt,  though  un- 
accompanied with  force,  will  be  both  abortive  and  mischievous,  I 
confess  that  my  understanding  is  driven  into  this  inference,  (no 
doubt  a  gloomy  one),  that  the  mere  attempt  ought  to  be  discount- 
enanced. 

It  seems  no  easy  matter  however,  to  persuade  Gentlemen  of  the 
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impractiiStbUky  of  their  project;  aDci  li«viiig»  bj  stMke  rapid pro»« 
ces»  of  reaiaoipgi  made  up  tlieir  nifods  to  its  practtcaliility,  tiiey 

seem  to  laugh  at  its  dangers.  But  they  are  ignorant  of  the  very 
elementfl  of  their  'experiment ;  of  the  raw  material  they  have  to 
xyork  upon :  in  one  w'ord,  of  die  Hindoo  mind  and  character, 
They  appesir  never  t<#  have  reflected^  that.  tbis.  artificial  being, 
moulded  and  fashiooedy  1  had  almost  said  created^  by  his  religious 
i|Kltiti|tioiHi»  (asad  all  his  institudons  are  religious  ofies^)  is  distin^ 
guished  by  properties^  that  give  hitti  no  affinity  to  the  fyrosdytes 
v^ho  prowd  their  tabernacles  and  conventicles.  They  apply  to  this 
most  singular  people  the  same  reasoeings  that  are  applicable  ta 
i^^aakind  is  general ;  wholly  unmindful  of  that  deep  color  of  cfaa- 
ncter  which  ha^  divided  tliem^  almost  since  the  foundation  of  the 
earthi  from  the  common  family  of  the  world.     For  ^the  same 

•peculiarity  which  the  philosophical  historian  attributed  to  the 
anient  Germans^  might  with  equal  truth  be  attributed  to  die 
Hindoos :  *'  Propriam  ntque  stfnceram,  ei  taiUiitn  £ui  simHem 
f^mttm.'*  Rendering  therefore  full  homage,  as  1  ana  dis|}osed  to 
do^  to  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  the  motives  which  aKliiate  the 
advocates  for  convei^ion,  1  am  convinced,  that  had  tfaey  been  suf-* 
ficieotly  skilled  in  the  genius  and  mora)  coastitutiou  of  the  Hindoos 
tp  appreciate  the  temporal  misery  which  every  Hindoo  ooovert  must 

^  siiffer,  their  humanity  would  lon^  ago  have  taken  (be  alarm,  and 
probably  dissuaded  them  from  the  further  prosecution  of  their 
scheme.  Caq  it  be  necessary  then  to  remind  tliem  of  the  stupend* 
QUfi  moral  effects  produced  iu  that  country  by  the  division  of  castes? 
The  loss  of  caste  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  convei*sion  ;  and 
it  is  the  most  dreadful  ill  with  which  an  Hindoo  can  be  visited,  it 
throws  upon  bim  every  variety  of  wretchedness.  It  Extinguishes  all 
tiie  wholesome  charities  and  kindly  affectioufii.  His  very  kindred  deserf 
biin.  It  betcHiies  an  aboaiination  to  eat  with  hioi^  or  even  to  speak  to 
bim.  'Jlie  hand  is  accursed  that  ministers  to  him.  Ail  mankind  fly 
£romhim>9S  from  au' infection*  His  only/efuge  from  tiusoverxibeliii'- 
ing  force  of  misery  is  death;  a  solitary,  friendless,  uqconpforted 
deaths  amid  tlie  scolfs,  and  scorn,  and  revilings  of  his  species.  I 
am  drawing  no  fanpied  picture.  The  reports  of  the  Missionaries 
themselves  have  given  more  than  one  instance  of  it.  'llie  very  few 
converts  whom  they  have  made  among  those  who  are  intiried  to 
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the  privSege  of  tmU,  Iiave  endured  all  tbis :  a  circumfftance  that 
mil  acocnmt  latisfactorily,  I  «h<»ald  thkik,  for  this  most  curious  and 
important  fact;  that  aoaongst  persons  of  caste^  that  is,  amongst 
those  who  essentially  are  and  alone  ought  to  be  denominated  Hin^ 
4ioos^  tbej  hav^  hardly  made  any  converts  at  alL  1  be  great  mass 
<if  their  proselytes^  scarcely  exceeding  eighty  in  seven  years,  are 
xlniwn  from  die  Cfaandalabsi  or  Pariar^s,  or  out-casts :  a  portion  ot 
the  popuhuion  ivbo  are  shut  out  from  the  Hindoo  religioo,  and 
"^'ho,  being  condemned  to  Ae  lowest  poverty  and  the  most  sordid 
4>ccupaboas9  are  glad  to  procure,  by  wha^  tlie  M  iasiooanes  call 
4»>overaion,  whatever  pittance  they  are  enalded  to  dole  oat  ibr  their 
subsistieooe.  As  to  the  Chnrcb  of  Syriaa  Christiaiis,  which  has 
ao  l^ng  aufasistedl  iu  ihe  province  of  Travaocpre^  let  us  be  on  our 
guard  agaiiiBtthe  ingeouity  with  which  k  is  wade  to  form  a  part  of 
the  argmnenC  They  are  dot  deaceodanis  from  the  original  inha^ 
bitantf  of  Hindostaa ;  of  course,  therefore^  they  can  never  be  said, 
in  fairaessy  lo  have  bemi  converted  from  the  Hindoo  religion  to 
Chrifitiaiiity.  They  are  the  reauMiit  of  a  Church  planted  there  in 
tlie  early  ages  of  Christiamt; ;  where  tliey  iiave  remained^  without 
any  raateriai  increase  of  numbers^  fr>oia  their  priniitive  iusiitutiou ; 
tolerated  and  despised  by  tbe  successive  Bajahs.  They  are  an  in-* 
dependent  Community  amongst  themselves;  aad  are, not  only  too 
mNrrowly  watched  to  make  converts ;  but^  1  believe,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  mutual  habitudes  and  iatercourses  between  them  and  the. 
community  in  the  fao&om  of  which  t^iey  are  permitted  to  reside, 
wholly  indisposed  to  molest  them  by  any  unseasonable  or  indiscreet 
attack  on  their  feelingis  or  prejudices. 

This  division  of  caste  has  always  erected  an  invincible  barrier  to 
the  proselytism  of  the  Hindoos*  A  Gentoo  considers  the  privi- 
ieges  of  his  caste  as  exclusive  and  incommunicable.  It  is  tliis  that 
imparts  to  lam  the  higliest  prerogatives  of  his  nature.  Man  is  not 
separalied  by  a  wider  disciixnination  from  tlie  inferior  world,  than 
tkf^  which  the  pride  and  dignity  of  caste  have  interposed  in  diat 
oountry  betwieeo  the  aeveral  ordeis  of  mankind.  He  acquires  a 
i^liuBsof  eimotioiiifi  incident  to  the  fhaiacter  that  elevates  him.  He 
t>reathes«  as  it  were,  a  mate  ethereal  element.  Taught  to  revere 
himself  by  the  sai^ie  standard  which  secures  to  him  the  esteem  and 
r^v^reooa  of  pthers^  he  considers  the  loss,  or  even  tlie  pollution 
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;uid  degradation  of  his  caste^  as  evils  worse  ttmndeatb.  The  same 
feelings  descend  through  each  successive  gradation ; .  each  caste 
cultivating  the  same  spirit  of  an  exclusive  character  ;  all  of  them 
united  in  one  common  sentiment  of  contempt  of  the  Pariars^  or 
out-casts,  amongst  whom  they  class  the  Christian  Missionary  and 
his  convert;  the  Pastor  and  his  disciple.  Some  new  power, 
therefore,  hitherto  undiscovered  in  the  moral  world,  and  equivalent 
to  that  which  the  old  philosopher  required  in  the  physical,  will  be 
requisite  to  pull  down  this  consolidated  fabric  of  pride  and  super- 
stition, which  has  stood,  unmoved  and  undecaying,  the  sudden 
shock  of  so  many  revolutions,  and  the  silent  lapse  of  so  many  ages. 
If  you  begin  with  one  caste^  you  have  to  fight  in  another  against  the 
same  host  of  feelings,  motives,  and  aiFections,  which  render  place 
and  homage  and  distinction  despotic  over  the  heart  of  man.  Your 
struggles  are  only  begun  when  you  have  converted  one  caste. 
They  are  perpetually  to  be  renewed.  Never,  never,  will  the  scheme 
of  Hindoo  conversion  be  realized,  till  you  persuade  an  immense 
population  to  suffer,  by  whole  tribes,  the  severest  martyrdoms  that 
have  yet  been  sustained  for  the  sake  of  religion  ;  to  tear  themselves 
from  every  habit  that  sways  in  the  human  bosom ;  from  the  sfweets 
*of  social  communion;  the  ties  of  friendship;  the  charities  of  kin- 
di^ ;  from  all  that  life  contains  to  support  or  adorn  it ;  and  all 
this-*to  embrace  a  new  religion  proffered  them  by  polluted  hands ; 
a  religion,  on  the  threshold,  and  in  the  very  vestibule  of  which  are 
planted  all  the  appalling  forms  of  penury,  contempt,  scorn,  and 
degpair: 

Vestibulum  ante  ipsum  


Luctus  et  ultrices  posuere  cubtlia  curae, 

£t  roetus  et  male-suada  fames,  et  turpis  egestas. 

And  are  the  Missionaries,  whom  this  Bill  is  to  let  loose  upon 
India,  fit  engines  to  accomplish  the  greatest  revolution  that  has 
yet  takea  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  With  what  weapons 
will  they  descend  into  the  contest  with  the  acute,  intelligent  Hin- 
doo, prepared  to  defend  .his  religion  by  reasonings  drawn  from  the 
resources  of  a  keen  and  enlightened  casuistry,  and  wielded  with 
all  the  vigor  of  a  sharp  and  exercised  intellect  ?  Will  these  people, 
crawling  from  the  holes  and  caverns  of  their  original  destinations, 
apostates  from  the  loom  and  the  anvil,  and  renegades  from  the  low- 
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est  iiandicraft  employments,  be  a  match  for  the  copl  and  sedate 
contro¥ersies  they  will  have  to  encounter,  should  the  Brahmins 
condescend  to  enter  into  the  arena  against  the  maimed  and  crippled 
gladiators  that  presume  to  grapple  with  their  faith?  What  can 
be  apprehended  but  the  disgrace  and  discomfiture  of  whole  hosts 
of  tttb>-preacher8  in  the  conflict  ?  And  will  this  advance  us  one 
inch  nearer  our  object  ? 

In  whatever  aspect  I  view  the  question,  the  impracticability  of 
converting  India   by  such  means  to  Christianity  looks  me  in  the 
face.     The  advocates  for  the  scheme  have  scarcely  favored  us 
with  one  argument,  that  shows  it  to  be  practicable.     In  some  of 
the  papers,  however,  published  by  the  Baptists,  there  appears  a 
faint  historical  analogy,  from  which  they  infer  the  probability  of 
success;  and  a  learned  and  Honorable  Gentleman  near  me'  put 
it  in  the  shape  of  an  interrogatory  to  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
bar.     He  asked  Mr.  Graham,  ^*  Whether  the  natives  of  India 
were  more  attached  to  their  superstition,  or  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Brahmins,  than  our  ancestors  in  this  island  were  to 
their  superstitions  under  the  influence  of  the  Druids  ?"     The  wit- 
ness, it  may  be  recollected,  very  modestly  declined  speaking  of  the 
Druids  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  ;  but  expressed  himself 
pretty  strongly  as  to  the  folly  and  danger  of  interfering  with  the 
religion. of  India.     Does  the  learned  and  Honorable  Gentleman 
think  that  there  is  the  slightest  analogy  between  the  two  religions  i 
The  religion  of  the  Druids,  was  extirpated  from  this  island  by  the 
ancient  Romans^  because  its  institutions  were  too  intractable  and 
unyielding,  to  give  them  quiet  possession  of  their  conquest.     But 
it  was  not  extirpated  till  their  priests  were  slaughtei%d,  their  sacred 
groves  and  temples  destroyed^  and  their  population  ravaged,  with 
every  species  of  bloody  and  ferocious  violence.     I  advert  to  the 
finishing  stroke  given  to  that  religion  in  Britain,  under  Suetonius 
Pauliuus.     To  make  the  analogy,  however,  at  all  an  approxima* 
tion  to   an  argument,  the  Honorable  Member  is  bound  also*  to 
contend,  that  the  Roman  procedure  towards  the  Druids  is  to  be 
followed  as  a  precedent  by  us  with  regard  to  the  Hindoos*    The 
Honorable  Member's  humanity  starts  at  the  suggestion.     Why, 
then,  th^  argument  drawn  from  the  analogy  is  destroyesd.     But 

•  ■  Mr.  Stephen* 
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whatever  poiuts  of  resemUance  there  may  be  betweeu  the  two 
religions,  they  wiU  be  found  to  furnkli  an  argument  against  our 
interference  with  that  of  the  Hindoos.  Those  points  of  resem- 
blance are  these;  die  exclusive  character  common  to  both  ;  the 
domination  of  the  priesdiood;  the  indissoluble  and  adamantine 
strength  with  which  die  soul  and  all  iu  faculties  were  bound  to 
the  Druidical,  as  they  are  now  to  the  Brahminical  system ;  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Druids  once  preserved^  and  the  Hindoos 
slill  preserve^  the  inviolability  of  their  faitli.  Why  dien,  ifth^ 
civilized  conquerors  of  ancient  Europe,  deeming  it  expedient  to 
get  rid  of  the  Druidical  superstition,  and  not,  as  it  may  be  pre^ 
aumed,  igiH>rant  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  effecting  it,  found 
that  there  wasno  other  mode  bat  extirpation,— the  matter  is  settled. 
The  means  of  extirpating  the  Hindoo  religion  are  not  iuourhaiuis ; 
extirpation  is  out  of  the  question:  and  we  -  must  endure  the  eviL 
But  here  the  resemblance  stops.  The  points  in  which  these  reli'- 
giona  differ^  will  supply  much  stronger  illustrations  (if  they  were 
Mrasted)  of  the  danger  and  folly  of  interfeiisg  with  that  of  the 
Hindoos.  The  superstition  of  the  Druids  inspired  a  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  civil  and  military  yoke  of  dtesr  conquerors.  That 
of  the  Hindoos  makes  diem  the  passive,  unresisting  subjects  o£ 
ilieirs.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  and  nature  of  the  Hindoo  religion 
to  extinguish  and  subdue  the  spirit  of  civil  resistance.  According- 
ly, the  natives  of  Hindostan  have  borne  with  the  most  unrepining 
acquiescence  from  their  Patan,  Tartar^  and  Mahomoiedan^  inva- 
ders, every  shape  and  mode  and  alteration  of  oppression.  But  nei- 
ther the  Tartar  nor  the  Mahommcdan  sword  could  subdue  their 
leligioQ. 

Well  then,  let  us  sitrrey  the  ground  we  occupy,  before  we  ad^* 
vance  farther.  We  have  a  mighty  empire  in  Iiidia,  from  which  a 
great  revenue  ha^  hitherto  been  derived,  and  an  exuberant  tide  o€. 
wealth  may  hereafter  flow  in  upon  us ;  a  civil  and  a  military  go* 
vemment  cheerfuJiy  and  quietly  obeyed  by  many  "^millions  of  its 
inhabitants,  disciplined  and  nurtured  to  that  obedience  by  the  peculiar 
genius  and  character  of  the  religion  we  are  anxious  to  destiioy.  It 
ia  required  of  us,  in  defiance  of  all  that  experieisce  and  reason  have 
taught  us,  thati*we  ^should  tiirow  away  what  we  have  acquired,  or 
at  leai^t  incur  the  hazard  of  losing  it^  in  order  to  erect  ^^  spiritual 
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ascendancy  oa  tbe  ruius  of  our  political  domhiiod.     Sucb^  abo, 
are  the  intoosisteticies  and  contradictions  that  beset  us  in  tbia  ex* 
traordinary  discussion,  diat  the  ver}'  gendemen/  who  are  the  most 
eager  for  this  Evangelical  project, — alamied  at  the    perils  that- 
tiireaten  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  in  defence  of  diose  privi- 
leges imploring  us  jealously  to  shut  the  door,  of  India,  even  on 
those  who,  being  invited  thither  b^  commencial  enterprise,  must 
have  an  obvious  interest  in  carrying  on  a  quiet,  prudent,  and  con^ 
ciliatory  intercourse  with  the  natives— feel  no  scruple  to  tell  ns, 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  opening  every  port  to  swarms  of  Mission-' 
arks,  and  hosts  of  fanatics ;    men,  whose  nature  and  character  it 
is,  to  consider  themselves  absolved  from  ail  fatunan  restraints,  and 
free  from  ail  human  motives,   in  ef&cting  the  objects  of  their 
calling.     Nay,  the  same  reasoners,  while  tliey  would  convince  na 
that  so  fixed  and  immutable  are  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  om* 
subjects  in  the  East,  that  it  is  absund  to  expect  that  they  will  con- 
sume our  M'ooUen  cloths  and  hard-ware  manufactures,  have  no 
compunction,  in  the  same  breath,  to  contend  that  those  preju- 
dices and  customs,  fixed  and  immutable  as  they  are,  would  by  no 
means  impede  tbe  reception  of  the  coarsest  texture  of  theology^ 
tliat  can  be  dealt  out  from  the  shops  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  woven 
in  the  loom  of  their  fevered  and  fanatic  fancies.     It  is  in  vain  to 
tell  tiiem,  that  every  European  throat  will  be  cut,  if  tbe  Missiona- 
ries are  encouraged,  and  the  attempt  at  conversion  persisted  in. 
The  answer  is — ^1  hese  are  ridiculous  fears  ;    bugbears  (to  use  the 
JloQorable  Member's^  phrase)  that    haunt  the  imagmations  of 
diat  part  of  the  House,  who,  having  been  in  India,  are  the  least 
competent  to  pronounce  on  the  subject.     It  savors  indeed  some- 
uiiat  of  paradox,  that  we  should  be  disqualified  from  bearing 
testimony  by  the  only  circumstance  that  can  intide  us  to  credence. 
It  is  our  fate,  however,  to  hear  things  pushed  still  nearer  to  the 
l^rink  of  absurdity.      For    the  Honorable  Gentleman,  to  ^ow 
that  n^  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  Missionaries,  assures  us 
that  they  have  carried  their  zeal  so  far,  as  to  publish  and  circulate 
the  most  indecent  attacks  upon  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the 
patives^  and  that  no  commotion  has  yet  followed  :**--a  iact  whicb 
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suggests  a  strong  argument  for  recalling  those  who  are  now  ia 
India,  or  preventing  any  more  from  going  out ;  but  which  is  not 
quite  so  clear  in  favor  of  granting  them  fresh  facilities.    The  fact 
itself,  however,  is  questionable.    The  conduct  of  the  Missionarie9 
has  already  excited  much  disquietude  amongst  the  natives.    The 
papers  on  tlie  table,   particularly  the  letters  from  the  Bengal  Go* 
vernment,  show  it.     But  had  they  been  wholly  passive  and  silent, 
whilst  these  persons  were  reviling  their  institutions,  ,would  it  be 
good  reasoning  to  suppose,  that  there  was  no  point  of  enduranee 
beyond  which  they  would  cease  to  be  the  contemptuous  witnesses 
only  of  the  folly  and  phrenzy  of  the  Missionaries  i  It  is  compa* 
ratively  but  yesterday  that  we  became  the  dominant  power  in  that 
country.     When  we  had  no  political  ascendancy  there,  they  were 
not  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  religious  one.     It  is  not  so  now. 
Every  other  power  in  India  has  been  gradually  absorbed  into  our 
own.     They  can  bear  that.     They  are  unmoved  spectators  of  your 
rapid  strides  to  territorial    conquest  and  political  power.     But 
when,  with  all   this  territorial  influence  and  poliUcal  power,  you 
begin  to  make  laws,  and    preach  parliamentary  sermons  about 
their  religion,  they  will  begin   to  connect  your  polities  and  your 
religion  together,  and  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  one,  to  secure 
themselves  from  the  other. 

What  matters  all  this  to  a  finished  and  graduated  doctor  in  the 
new  Evangelical  academies  f  He  is  not  disturbed  by  the  pros- 
pect  of  a  little  mischief.  The  end  sanctifies  the  means.  The 
^  people  of  India  are  sunk  into  such  gross  heathenism  ;  their  super* 
stitions  are  so  brutal ;  their  national  character  is  such  a  compound 
of  fraud,  falsehood,  perjury,  cunning,  and  I  know  not  what  vices, 
that  the  duty  of  converting  them  takes  the  lead  of  every  other  in 
importance,  and  is  influenced  neither  by  those  times,  seasons,  or 
opportunities,  which  regulate  and  control  the  other  duties  of  life. 
Such  is  the  senseless  cant  of  the  day.  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying^ , 
that  this  cant  is  founded  on  the  falsest  assumptions.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  total  want  of  philosophical  precision  in  comprehending  tlie 
mixed  character  of  an  immense  population,  covering  an  immense, 
territory,  within  the  terms  of  one  general  national  descriptibn. 
But  this  I  will  say;  that  if  such  is  our  opinion  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects in  India,  we  are  unfit  to  govern  them.    It  is  a  mischievous 
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hypothei^s,  corrupting  the  very  fountains  of  pure  and  beneficent 
administration.      Hatred    and  contempt    for  those   whom  you 
govern^  must,  in^  the  very  nature  of  things,  convert  your  govern- 
ment into  a  stern  and  savage  oppression.      On  the  other  hand^  a 
favorable  estimate  of  the  character  of  this  very  people  (it  is  a  strik- 
ing passage  in  their  history)  softened  even  the  rugged  features  of  a 
Mahommedan  government  into  a  paternal  and  protecting  policy^ 
The  Emperor  Akber,  a  name  dear  to  Oriental  students,  under  the 
influence  of  an  enlightened  vizier  (Abulfazel)  who  had  learned  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Hindoo  virtues,  governed  tliem,  as 
we  are  told,  with  such  equity  and  moderation,   as  to  deserve  apd 
obtain  the  title,  which  has  alone  transmitted  his  memory  to  poste-    . 
rity,  of  "guardian  of  mankind." 

[  l;iope  therefore  th^t  I  heard  not  aright^  When  an  Honorable 
Member'  discoursed  of  the   Hindoos  as  a  people  destitute  of 
civilization,  and  degraded  in  the  scale  of  human  intellect.     Is  it 
possible   that  such   tilings  can  be  imagined  ?    Whence  has  the 
Honorable  Member,  whose  learning  in  their  customs  and  history 
I  am  bound  by  the  courtesy  of  the  House  not  to  call  in  question, 
whence  has  he  derived  this  theory  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
.  inferiority  i  Is  it  in  the  remains  to  be  traced  through  that  vast  con- 
tinent, of  a  system  of  law  and  polity,  which  shows  them  to  have 
been  a  people  abounding  in  all  the  arts  which  embellish  life,  and 
all  the  institutions  which  uphold  it,  from  an  aera  long  before  the 
dawn  of  our  most  venerable  establishments,  and  before  the  prim33- 
val  silence  of  our  forests  had  been  broken  by  the  voice  of  man; 
professing  also  the  great  principles  of  natural  theology,  the  provi-^ 
dence  of  God,  and  the  future  rewards  of  virtue,  before  our  ances- 
tors had  arrived  at  the  rudest  elements  of  a  religion  r  Is  it  in  that 
habitual  government  of  the  passions,  that  absolute  subjugation  of 
the  will  to  the  reason,  which  would  shame  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and 
falls  little  short  of  that  purity  and  perfection  of  the  Christian  disci- 
pline which  the  best  of  us  rather  hopes,  than  expects  to  attain  ? 
Indeed,  when  I  turn  my  eyes  either  to  the  present  condition'  or 
ancient  grandeur  of  that  country  ;  when  I  contemplate  l^emagnifi*^ 
eence  of  her  structures ;  her  spacious  reservoirs,  constructed  $it  an 
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immeiase  expense,  pouring  fertilitj  and  plenty  over  the  land,  the 
monimients  of  a  benevolence  expanding  it»  cares  over  remote  ages ; 
when  I  survey  the  solid  and  embellished  architecture  of  her  tem- 
ples; the  elaborate  and  exqiiisite  skill  of  her  manufactures  and 
fabrics ;  her  literature,  sacred  and  profane ;  her  gaudy  and  ena- 
melled poetry,  on  which  a  wild  and  prodigal  fancy  lias  lavished  all 
its  opulence :  when  I  turn  to  her  philosophers>  lawyers,  and  moral- 
ists,  who  have  left  tlie  oracles  of  political  and  ethical  wisdom,  to 
restram  the  passions  and  to  awe  the  vices  which  disturb  the  com-* 
monwealth  ;  when  I  look  at  the  peaceful  and  harmonious  alliances 
of  families,  guarded  and  secured  by  the  household  virtues ;  when 
I  see  amongst  a  cheerful  and  well-ordered  society  the  benignant 
and  softening  influences  of  religion  and  morality ;  a  system  of 
manners,  founded  on  a  mild  and  polished  obeisance,  and  preserv- 
'  ing  the  surface  of  social  Kfe  smooth  and  unruffled ; — 1  cannot  hear 
without  surprise,  mingled  with  horror,  of  sending  out  Baptists  and 
Anabaptists  to  civilize  or  convert  such  a  people,  at  the  hazard  of 
disturbing  or  deforming  institutions,  which  appear  to  have  hitherto 
been  the  means  ordained  by  Providence  of  making  them  virtuous 
and  happy. 

Where  is  the  evidence  to  support  the  bill  of  indictment  which 
the  Honorable  Member  has  drawn  up  against  the  natives  of  India? 
Here  we  are,  as  usual,  treated  with  general  and  unmeaning  invec- 
tive.    But  it  seems,  that  the  Hindoos  are  addicted  to  perjnry ;  anil 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  cited  as  an  authority,  because  he  lament- 
ed, in  pretty  strong  language,  the  prevalence  of  judicial  perjury, 
from  the  numerous  instances  of  it  which  fell  under  his  own  obser- 
vation, as  Judge  of  the  Recorder's  Court  at  Bombay, — a  jurisdic-. 
tion,  by  the  bye,  scarcely  exceeding  five  miles.     And  what  judge 
in  this  country  has  not  made  the  same  complaint  ?  But  is  this  a 
fair  sample  of  the  national  charac/ter  of  Hindostan  ?  Is  it  a  rational 
ground  upon  which  criminal  judgment  onght  to  be  pronounced  on 
the  aggregate  population  of  that  vast  territory  ?  What  would  be 
tfaonght  of  that  reasoner  on  the  manners  and  moral  qualities  oi  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  who,  happening  to  be  present  at  the  trial 
of    a '  horse-eause  at   Nisi  Prins,  and  hearing  twenty  witnesseiS 
swearing  flatly  to  the  soundness  and  perfection  of  the  animal  when 
he  was  sold^  and  as  many  on  the  other  side   swearing  that  he 
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wa»  tparined  or  \viKid-g:ilIedy  and  a  mass  of  defects^  should  jump 
ittto  tiK  conclusion^  tbat  per)  dry  was  the  general  characteristic  of 
her  enlightened  and  cultivated  inhabitants  f  Is  it  candid*  or  just^  or 
correct^  to  dip  your  hands  into  the  feculence  and  pollution  of  a 
great  empire  for  a  specimen  of  its  general  character?  The  Hin- 
doos, like  erery  mixed  portion  of  mankind,  are  infected  vtith  the 
great  and  lesser  vices,  'vvhich  disfigure  human  society  r—frand, 
theft,  perjury,  and  the  other  offences,  which  it  is  the  province  of 
law  and  police  to  keep  down.  But  is  tbat  enough  for  the  Honora- 
ble Gentlemen,  who  are  so  intent  on  the  conveision  of  Ae  Hin* 
doos  f  Will  that  chequered  state  of  virtue  and  crime,  which  with 
different  modifications  is  the  moral  condition  of  every  civilized 
nation,  authorise  a  wild  and  visionary  attempt  to  pull  down 
ancietit  establishments^  whtcb  have  struck  their  root  deep  into  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  a  people  £*  At  any  rate,  these  revolutionary 
projectors  have  a  tremendous  burden  of  proof  thrown  upcm  them. 
They  are  bound  to  prove  that  the  people,  whose  habits,  laws,  and 
religion  they  are  about  to  break  up,  is  so  far  depressed  beneath  our 
own  level  in  morals  and  civilization ;  so  brutalized  by  tlieir  super- 
stitions  :  so  regardless  of  that  universal  law  of  nature  which  holds 
together  the  common  confederation  of  man ;  so  loose  from  the 
yoke  of  manners,  and  the  restraints  of  moral  discipline,  and,  by 
consequence^  incapable  of  holding  those  relations  which  pre-sup* 
pose  and  require  some  progress  in  culture  and  refinement  ;-^in  one 
word,  is  in  so  helpless  and  savage  a  condition,  as  to  constitute  it  * 
duty  on  our  part  to  give  them  a  religion,  in  order  to  raise  them  to 
an  equality  with  the  species  to  which  they  nominally  belong. 

But  these  are  reasonings,  whkh  however  applicable  to  the 
savages  that  roam  along  the  river  Niger,  or  the  Caffres  and 
Hottentots  who  people  the  south  of  that  continent,  are  not 
quite  so  applicable  to  the  natives  of  India.  They,  Sir,  are  under 
the  guidance  of  a  rel^ioo9  system,  fiivorable  in  the  main  to 
morality  and  right  conduct;  mixed  indeed  with  superstitions 
which  dishonor,  and  absurdities  which  deform  it;  but  many 
of  which  are  already  worn  oat ;  and  many  will  hereafter  give  way 
to  more  eniigiitened  habits  of  thinking  in  the  progress  of  that  gra- 
dual march  of  human  societies,  which  reason  and  philosophy  tell 
us  is  never  stationary  or  retrogiude  im  the  sffair^  of  mankind.    As 
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to  their  civilization  (it  is  almost  ridicuTotis  gravely  to  argue  the 
question,)  let  it  not  be  foi^9tten  what  Colonel  Munro^  not  the 
l^st  intelligent  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  upon  the 
state  of  India,  told  us  with  so  much  emphasis :  that  "  if  civilization 
was  to  become  an  article  of  trade  between  the  two  countries^  he 
was  convinced  that  this  country  would  gain  by  the  import  cargo." 
The  same  witness  has  distinctly  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  Hindoos 
one  of  the  most  infallible  indications  of  refinement  which  can 
characterize  a  cultured  peo'ple.     It  is  a  maxim  which  history  and 
philosophy  have  established,  that  no  nation  can  be  barbarous  or 
uncivilized,  where  the  female  condition  is  respectable  and  happy. 
That  gentleman,  among  the  most  striking  of  the  Hindoo  characte* 
ristics,  has  enumerated  the  deference  and  respect  which  is  paid  to 
the  women ;  the  obeisance  which  usuriously  pays  back '  what  it 
receives  in  the  grace  and  splendor  which  it  throwsr  over  social  life, 
and  which,  producing  and  reproduced,  is  at  once  the  parent  and 
the  fruit  of  good  institutions.     The  Honorable  Member  for  Nor- 
wich, however,  not  unmindful  of  the  obvious  effect  of  tliat  testi- 
mony, triumphantly  quotes  from  the  Institutes  of  Menii,  the  great 
lawgiver  of  India,  a  passage  in  which  I  think  six  cardinal  vices  are 
attributed  to  women ;  and  then  he  asks  us,  whether  the  influence 
of  that  religion  can  be  beneficial,  when  it  appears^  from  such  high 
authority,  that  the  female  condition  is  so  despicable  and  degraded  f 
Those  vices  were,  an  inordinate  love  of  finery,  immoderate  lust, 
anger,  and  other  propensities,  which  I  will  not  enumerate.     Now^ 
the  Honorable  Member  appears  to  me  strangely  inconclusive  in 
hi«  argument.     The  lawgiver,  like  other  moral  teachers,  denounces 
the  frailties  and  infirmities  to  which  the  heart  is  inclined.     Look- 
ing into  the  female  bosom,  he  found  what  the  female  bosom,  in 
every  state  of  society,    would  furnish ;  a  fluttering,  busy  group  of 
vanities,  of  desires,  of  passions ;  the  theme  of  satirists  and  moral 
writers  in  all  ages  and  countries.     Pope  said,  that  /^  Every  woman 
is  at  heart  a  rake."     Would  it  not  be  more  than  nonsense  to  adopt 
it  as  the  criterion  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  our  country- 
women ?   But  the  denunciation  of.  failii^s  to  which  we  are  prone 
by  the  very  law  and  condition  of  our  existence,  is  no  proof  of 
their  undue  or  excessive  prevalence.     It  js  legitimate  reasoning  to 
infer  the  defective  morality .  of  a  country,  from  its  immoral  prac- 
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tices ;  but  not  to  prove  its  immoral  practices  by  the  moral  admoni^ 
tions  a<rainst  them.  It  is  unfair  to  infer  a  debauched  and  vicious 
state  of  female  manners,  from  the  precepts  of  moralists^  or  the 
denunciation  of  lawgivers  against  female  vice  and  debauchery,  or 
to  deduce  the  existence  of  the  offence  from  the  existence  of  the 
propensity.  Religion,  law,  and  morality  are  barriers  between  pro« 
peusi6es  and  vices*  To  say  that  women  are  by  nature  subject 
to  the  impulses  of  lust,  is  to  say  nothing  more,  than  that  they^ 
are  subject,  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  to  an  instinct  which  she  or- 
dained for  the  conservation  of  the  species  ;  an  instinct^  which, 

— "  Through  some  certain  strainers  well  refined, 
s       Is  gentle  love  ;^ 

and  against  the  unhallowed  or  unlawful  indulgence  of  w^hich  the 
warning  of  morality  and  wisdom  is  wisely  interposed.  The  infer- 
ence deducible  from  the  passage  is  not  that  the  morals  of  the 
women  are  defective,  but  that  the  system  of  moral  precept  is 
perfect.  It  shows  a  pure  and  finished  moral  law,  which,  winding 
itself  into  all  the  labyrinths  and  recesses  of  the  heart,  anxiously 
shuts  up  every  crevice  and  avenue  through  which  vice  or  passioa 
may  pollute  it.  The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  rest  of  the 
catalogue.  If  Menii  said  that  the  women  of  India  were  prone  to 
anger,  does  it  prove  that  every  woman  in  India  is  a  scold?  But  f 

» 

will  dwell  no  longer  on  an  argument  which  carries  with  it  its  own 
refutation. 

The  natives  of  India  are  a  sober,  quiet,  inoffensive,  industrious 
race ;  passive,  courteous,  faithful.  I  fear,  were  we  to  desceqd  for 
an  illustration  of  their  national  character  to  the  loy^est  classes  o£ 
their  population,  that  an  equal  portion  of  our  own  countrymen, 
taken  from  the  same  condition  of  life,  would  cut  but  a  despicable  . 
figure  in  the  comparison.  To  be  sure,  we  have  heard  much 
declamation  on  the  immoral  exhibitions  of  the  dancing  girls ;  a 
class  of  women  dedicated  most  undeniably  to  prostitution,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  shameless  open  prostitution,  and  by  no  means 
obtruding  themselves  upon  public  observation.  Yet,  in  striking^ 
the  balance  of  national  character,  it  would  be  rather  unjust  to  over- 
look the  disgusting  spectacles  of  vice  and  brutality  exhibited  in  the 
streets  of  tlie  metropolis  of  this  country,  from  which  we  are  to 
Vol.  II.    Tarn.  No.  IV.  2  L 
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aettdoul  Missioftariesto  reform  tlie  dancins:  gii'ki  of  Hindustan;  s^ee- 
tacks,  wlvich*  choke  the  puUic  way,  andi^ock  the  public  e}e,  nii'Ili 
aH  thot  vice  has  ki  it  of  ike  toaibsome,  polltited,  or  deformed.  Is  it 
tittcandid  to  observe^  that  the«e  victfims  of  depravity  a^^rd?  at  home,. 
ait  our  o^vn  dbors,  and  mider  our  own  eyes,  a  mtichr  move  amplehar- 
▼esl  fov  the  dpiritUiA  tailors  ^f  oiw  Evangelical'  refuvmers,  than  that 
which  they  are  seeki^ig  abroad  P  Witfh  what  cotor  of  reason,  oir  good 
sense,  ov  consistency^  can  we  send  out  crusades-agsainsttfre-sanie  vices 
ii»di9lant' countries,  widi  which  oiir  own  is  overrun  ?  W"itl»  wba^facar 
can  we  iwipute  those  vices  to  tJieir  dtefeetive  morality  or  pernicious 
superstitions,  while,  in  the  very  bosom  of  Christendom,  among  the 
most  polished- states,  and  the  most  eiirlightened' communities,  they 
are  shooting  up  with  still  ranker  luxuriance  ?  Thepe  is,  however^ 
one  nelatipnof  life,  on  which  all  its  comfort  and  most  of  its  security 
depends^  and  in  this  the  Hindoos  are  punctiliously  faithful;  I 
mean  that  of  servants.  I  cannot  help  demanding  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  resided  in  India,  to  this  fact ;  a  fact,  which  pleads 
for  them,  1  should  hope,  with  tlie  niore  efficacy,  from  the  dread- 
ful occurrences  which  have  of  late  destroyed  the  confidence,  and 
impaired  the  safety  of  that  most  important  of  the  social  connex- 
ions, in  this  country.  You  entrust  your  servants  in  India,  with- 
out apprehension,  with  money,  jewels^  plate.  You  sleep  amongst 
t'lem  with  open  dpors.  You  travel  through  remote  and  unfre- 
quented countries,  and  your  life  and  property  are  safe  under  their 
protection.  Can  all  this  be  the  fruit  of  a  superstition,  which 
morality  and  right  reason  require  us  to  extirpate,,  as  a  nuisance  and 
an  abomination  ?  I  know  not,  wliether  the  Hindoo  virtues  are  the 
offspring  of  their  religion,  or^  their  nature.  Those  virtues  have 
been  remarked  by  all  who  have  resided  there.  They  will  not  be 
denied,  but  by  those,  in  whom  a  selfish  and  fanatical  pride  ha» 
extinguished.every  spark  of  charity  or  candor.  But  their  religion, 
imperfect  as  it  is  when  compared  M'iih  the  purer  morality  and 
jnipre  efficient  sanctions  of  our  own,  must  not  be  excluded  from  the 
Influences  which  have  moulded  the  Hindoo  character.  Tlieir 
sacred  .bqoks  unquestionably  contain  the  leading  principles  of  mora- 
lity,, imparted  in  all  the  varied  mpdes  of  fable,  apopthe^m,  and  alle- 
gony,.  and  clothed  in  the  characteristic  graces  of  Oriental  diction. 
The  duties  o|  conjugal  life^  temperance,  parental  affection,  filial 
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fk^y  triith>  justice^  t»ercj>  Fevereiice  for  the  age(l>  respect  for  the 
ypung,  hospitality  even  to  enevni^sy  \tith  the  wbote  class  and  cate- 
gory et  niiaoi^  oAicess ;  them  are  not  only  strongly  enforced^  but 
beautkfailly  kiculcotedk  in  their  VedafS  and  Purahnas. 
.  Ilie  imniorldticya  of>  widows^  howev^r^  on  the  fmieral  pile  of 
their  ddcseased  husbands,  and 'the  dreadful  ciistoa^  of  infasiti^ide,  are* 
masde  the  principal  diarges  in  the   [Jonorable  Member's  bSI  of 
indictment  against  the  Hindoos.     As  to  the  former  practice,  it  is^ 
fight  to  observe,  tliat  it  is  enjoined  by  no  positive  {H'ecept  of  the 
Hindoo  religion.     Oii  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
of  their  saered  texts  dedar-es^  '^  that  a  wife,  wbe&er  she  ascends 
the  ftnveral  pUe  of  her  k)rd,  or  survives  for  his  benefrt  (that  is,  to 
perfovny  certain  expiatory  cereitiofiies  in  his  behailf,  "  is  stilt  A 
feflbful  wife/^    I  cite  front  the  text  of  Mr.  Colebrooke^s  Digest  of 
the  Hinfioo  law.     It  is,  in  truth,  n,  species  of  valuntary  tnartyrdoBi) 
meritoriousy  bat  by  no  meafis  obligatory.     S^w^i^kiiig  as  it  is  to  th^ 
moral  taste,   I  know  not,  ^vbether  it  is  stric%  cl>argeabk  on  the 
Hindoo  religion.    It  is  a  species  of  ovefstrain^d  interprelafion  of 
its  duties ;  and'  the  offspring  of  that  fiinati€ti9li>  vf\ntb.  will  inevitably 
grow  up,  and  hsw  nfore  of  le»sf  g^o^n  up^  uilder  every  s^ysteBd  of 
rehgion^     Bm  let  ub  not  look  at  the  ftetfmrmy  of  ike  saferifie^ 
abstractedly   ftov^  the   immense  poptdatiott  of  Indian.      For  H 
hf  not  a  correct  mode  of  making  the  estiYiHite,  to  tdke  the  number 
of  thes«  iaifliolations  in  one  particttkr  proviniee)  and  Iheit  intiltiply 
them  by  the  whe4e  e&tettt  of  India ;  a  crtterion,  by  'whiefi  Mr, 
Chan»bersr  Ikra^  tmfairly   computed  titeir  prevalence.     In   mtiHy 
provinces  imtaates  of  this*  superstition  huve  itever,  inf  others  very 
riiifely,  Ikippened.     Bbi  it  miay  safely  be  a(Sirnted|,  lAieA  the  e^^(htA 
itsetf  is  M'earing  Av^y  even  in  the  northern  provineesv    Vetfeonee>- 
divig,  t^'tileir' fulleste^tiseifit,  the  stsftemevUS' of  tliose  Gentlemen^  i^ko 
ha\^  ptvuu  US'  ^VLdk  wstol-  pictures  of  tbe  boi^ors  of  (his  dreadM 
.rite,fhi^  evfteo9iiii  tim,  \ti«h  any  preeisioi>,  te  aCti4ki«ed  toiktt 
Uiniioo'  religidtti      It  tttaf  be  an-  erro^ous  interp^eCatiofi'  of  iB 
Of ditiances^  »t  afberratiotl  fre^mf  itis^^  p^inciplle^,  bur-  by  Ho  miSfatls^  a 
netessary  cofli^qdeMte  from  k9  precepts.     Whit^  would  be  seAi  of 
the^ancle^  tnA  Mm^^  of  tka  e«eitty  (rf  t^  Ch^iSliaA  fei#i>  wh<^ 
should  array  against  Christianity  all  the  absurdities,  nay,  the  cruel- 
^es  practised  by  j>ersonH  cdllirt^  themselves  Christians^  in  obedienqe. 
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as  thej  imagiue,  to  its  oidiiiaDces  i  VVitli  what  affecting  pictarcfi 
might  he  not  embellish  the  controversy  ?  What  dark  and  gloomy 
shades  inigbt  he  not  tlirow  over  tliat  pure  and  perfect  dispensation 
of  happiness  to  man !  Might  he  not^  for  instance^  describe  the. 
horrid  sacrifice^  still  practised  in  the  greater  part  of  Christendom^ 
ivhich  dooms  youtli  and  beauty  to  the  walls  of  a  convent  i  Witti 
what  nice  strokes  of  art  might  be  not  describe  the  lingering  torments 
of  that  living  deaths  compared  to  which  the  iiames  which  consume 
the  Hindoo  widow,  are  almost  mercy  and  benevolence  itself?  How 
might  he  not  dilate  upon  the  suiferings  of  the  victim,  as  aU  the 
scenes  of  youth,  and  the  visions  of  hope,  first  recede  from  her  eyes  ; 
when  the  feverish  devotion,  which  lifted  her  for  a  while  above  the 
world,  begins  to  subside,  and  all  its  beloved  scenes  of  friendship,  of 
paternal  endearment,  its  loves,  its  gaieties,  throng  again  upon  her 
remembrance  ?  I  know  the  argument,  with  which  a  Protestant 
leasoner  would  defend  his  faith.  We  have  reformed  all  this.  We 
have  brought  Christianity  back  to  its  original  purity.  And  is  the 
Hindoo,  in  whose  religious  code  the  self-devotion  of  the  widow  is 
no  more  to  be  found,  than  the  dedication  of  nuns  to  celibacy  and 
confinement  is  to  be  found  in  the  gospel — ^is  he  to  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  the  same  argument  ?  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  crime,  tliat  of  infanticide,  on  which  the 
Honorable  Member  ^  als6  enlarged.  So  far  from  its  being  an  in- 
junction of  the  Hindoo  rel^ion,  it  is  strongly  inhibited  by  their 
law.  Nay,  the  horror  of  this  practice  seems  to  have  been  so  present 
to  the  mind  of  die  law-giver,  that  it  is  the  standard  both  of  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  actn,  which  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  birth  of  the  offspring.  For  it  is  declared  by  Men&,  that  a 
woman  who  bathes  immediately  after  conception,  commits  a  crime 
equal  to  infanticide*  Infanticide  did  indeed  prevail  in  one  or  twa 
provinces,  and  superstition  and  ignorance  clotlied  it  in  the  garb  of 
a  religious  duty.  But  by  what  legitimate  reasoiMng  can  a  practice 
bft  charged  on  their  religion,  which  that  religion  has  not  only  not 
enjoined,  but  absolutely  inhibited ;  and  which,  so.  far  from  being 
prevalent  through  Hindostan,  (as  it  has  been  most  unfairly  stated,) 
has  scarcely  been  heard  of,  but  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  very  few 

*  Mr.  W.Smith. 
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)>roviacesy  bearing  scarce  any  proportion  to  the  general  population 
of  the  country  i  Granting,  however,  the  existence  of  the  evil,  are 
there  no  means  of  subduing  it,  or  of  bringing  a  people  back  to  the 
instincts  of  nature  and  of  affection^  but  by  letting  loose  among  them 
»  description  of  reformers,  who  will  in  all  probability  drive  them 
into  a  more  obstinate  adherence  to  the  very  crimes,  and  errors  they 
pretend  to  correct  ?  The  evil,  however,  has  been  extirpated^  and 
M'ithout  the  aid  of  Missionaries,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  late  governor 
of  Bombay,  in  one  of  the  countries  under  his  government;  and 
Lord  Wellesley^  in  the  same  manner,  abolished  the  unnatural 
custom  of  exposing  children  at  the  Island  of  Sauger.  How  did 
they  proceed  i  They  proclaimed  to  the  natives,  upon  the  authority 
of  their  own  Pundits  and  Bi^dimias,  that  the  practice  was  imlawful, 
and  as  much  at  variance  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Hindoo  reli*. 
gion  as  with  universal  law  .and  natural  reason ;  at  the  same  time 
denouncing  the  punishment  of  murder  on  tiiose  who  should  hereaf- 
ter commit  the  offence.  Here  then^  is  an  instance  in  which  that 
religion  inhibits  and  corrects  the  very  evil  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  die  parent. 

So  much  then  for  the  vices  of  the  Hindoo  character,  and  the 
brutal  superstitions  (such  is  the  polished  eloquence  of  the  London 
Tavern)  of  the  Hindoo  religion.     But,  Sir,  it  is  a  singular  symptom 
of  this  epidemic  enthusiasm  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  that 
Missionaries  are  to  be  sent  out  of  all  sects  and  persuasions  and 
opinions,  however  diversified  and  contradictory.     No  matter  what 
sort  of  Christianity  is  imparted,  so  that  it  goes  by  that  name  :  Cal«- 
vinists.  Unitarians,    Methodists,  Moravians.      Provided  India  is 
supplied  with  a  plentiful  assortment  of  sects,  no  one  seems  to  feel  the 
least  solicitude  whether  the  Christianity  that  is  to  be  taught  there 
be  the  genuine  language  of  its  author,  or  the  dream  of  mysticism  and 
folly.     I  own,  that  to.  me  it  does  not  appear  quite  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, if  Missionaries  mus^be  sent  out,  what  the  doctrines  ar<e 
that  they  are  to  teach.      I  am  disposed  to  tliink,  that  Christianity 
may  be  imparted  in  such  forms  as  to  render  it  something  more  than 
problematic,  whether  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  religioQ 
it  supplanted ;  that  it  may  be  so  defiled  and  adulterated  in  the 
.vessels  from  which  it  is  administered,  jas  to  los^e  alUts  restoring  and 
healthful  virtues..     Arc  there  not  nominal  systems  of  Christianity^ 
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vbich  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  its  primitive  perfection  vnih  tfaf 
vary  superstition  ^htcbwe  dtie  strii^ing  to  abolish  f  It  migfat^  therefore^ 
becoiPQ  an  important  investigation^  whether  the  blessings  of  a^cor* 
rupted  Christianity  so  far  outweigh  the  evils  of  a  tcJerably  eniight* 
isned  heatbeniaoiy  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  excljange  tb^  which 
is  appropriately  Hindoo^  for  that  which,  after  all,  is  not  Cfaristiani ' 
For  insUflcei  if  a  Christianity  is  sent  out  to  them^  attributing  to  tM 
ben^cent  Aulluor  of  nature  the  same  morose,  capricious,  revenge^ 
fill  paasiona  which  agitate  the  human  tyrant,  but  with  infinity  to  hii 
IKHrer,  and  endless  duratiop  to  his  inflicticuis ;  if  ijt  was  the  primary 
tenet  of  that  doctrine  tliat  the  same  being  had  made  a  fanciful  and  « 
arbitrary  destination  of  a  large  pordon  of  his  creatnres,  without 
blame  or  delinquency,  nay,  before  their  birth,  to  everlasting  misery : 
«nd  to  have  as  fancifully  and  capriciously  destined  the  rest  to  au 
•temal  biq>pines8,  unearned  by  one  real  merit,  or  one  virtuous  aspi« 
fiattoB ; — and  if,  in  this<  gloomy  creed,  an  assent  to  mystical  propo 
cittopis  was  the  chief  claim  to  salvation,  while  it  pronounced  tbs 
purest  and  most '  exalted  morals  to  be  equivalent  to  the  moit 
abandoned  wickedness  ; ' — reason  and  common  sense  mi^t  be 
aUowed  to  throw  out  a  few  scruples  against  the  subversion  of  the 
establisliedmorals  or  theology  of  India,  however  absurd  or  supersti« 
UouUf  if  such  was  th^  system  by  whidat  they  were  to  be  superseded. 
Suppose,  &en,  that  the  Missionaries  of  this  persuasion  were  to 
establish  their  creed  amongst  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  It  is  ob« 
vious  that  they  will  have  lost  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Hindoo 
system  ;  but  who  will  say  that  they  have  got  the  advantages  of  the  - 
Christian  ?  Compute  their  gains.  Amongst  other  prominent  pecu* 
liarities  of  their  religion,  its  severe  and  inviolable  prohibitions 
against  die  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  will  have  been  overthrown. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimpte  the  complete  revcJution,  which 
this  single  circumstance  will  produce  in  their  manners  and  morals. 
It  will  destroy  every  shade  and  tint  of  their  national  character.  It 
will  overturn  the  mounds,  by  which  they  have  been  secured  from  the 
whole  rabble  of  vices,  which  scourge  the  western  world;  vices,  w 

'  These  consequences  have  been  unanswerably  traced  to  the  Calvifiwtic 
scheme  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  learned  refutation  of  ,Calrfttisw>P' 
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Mhich  ^bunkemiess  istlie  pFoiific  parent,  and  whkh  render  tbe  mats 
of  liie  population  of  oiir  o^a  country  tbe  iDo^t  profligate  and  aban- 

dotied  in  Europe*  It  is  not  that  oilier  religions  do  not  protiUt 
^is  species  of  intemperance ;  but  the  Oriental  are  tfae  only  ones 
ihstt  render  it  impossible.     I  really  believe,  that  if  the  foundatioiis 

of  your  power  in  India  were  accurately  explored,  you  would  find 
tkat  it  was  to  tbis  national  peculiarity  (which  must  be  destrojred,  if 
yon  disturb  the  sanctions  of  their  law  and  rtieir  religion)  yoli 
cfaieAy  owed  the  diacipline  of  your  native  army,  and  tbe  obedienbe 
of  yoor  satiiie  subjects.  In  exchange  for  this,  tbey  wiU  have  Ineen 
initiated  into  tbe  mysteries  of  d^ection  aad  repfx)batimi.  I  leave  it 
to  thoa^  vvfao  are  versed  in  moral  calculations,  to  decide,  what  will 
liave  been  gained  to  ourselves  by  giviug  tbem  Calvinism  and  fev- 
fnented  Uquairs  ;  and  whether  predestination  and  gin  will  be  a  ixim- 
pensation  to  the  natives  of  India,  for  the  changea,  Avhith  wiU  over* 
«riielni  their  habits,  and  morals,  and  religion  ? 

C«n  we  overlook,  aiao,  the  difficulties  whidh  wiU  be.  intecposed 
to  the  progress  of  conversion  by  the  jarring  and  cofOtradiotory  tfeo- 
trioea  of  the  Missionaries  tiiemaelves?  For  diere  teeiiis  to  bt  no 
ksod  of  anxiety  to  totfoduce  into  India  that  unity  of  Aalfa,^oii  which 
the  mind  of  man  may  find  setdement  and  repote.  The  Church  of 
filmland  is  to  send  ont  no  Msssionaries  at  all.  She  is  pnaindfid  m* 
<ieed  with  her  Bishop  and  her  Archdeacons ;  and  is  to  loU,  in  digni- 
fied ease,  upon  her  episcopal  cushions.  But  the  sttpporters  of  the 
4;laiiae  have  reserved  all  their  zeal  for  the  Sectarians.  The  whole 
task  of  conversion  is  abandoned  to  them;  and  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain^  is  called  upon  to  grant  new  facililies  to  the  dif»» 
810U  of  dissent  and  sdnsm  from  every  doctrine  which  the  Law  and 
tbe  Civil  Magistrate  have  sanctioned.  It  is  a  most  ingenious 
scheme  for  the  diaseniinatic^i,  on  the  widest  scale,  of  every  opinion 
and  dogma  that  is  at  variance  with  die  National  Qiurch.  B«t  is  it 
the  best  way  of  communicatii^  Christianity  to  a  peopie  hitherto 
estranged  from  its  Uessings,  to  start  among  them  so  many  sects  and 
doctrines  i  Yon  will  have  Calvinists,  Independents,  Presbyterians, 
MoravkfiS,  Swedenborgians,  Unitarians,  and  other  tribes  and 
denominations.  It  is  not,  of  course,  proporsed  to  give  them  all 
Eclectic  Christtaoity,  composed  of  a  little  of  csadi ;  or  a  pid^id, 
iticoagnwus,  patchwork  Christianity,  tint  is  to  i^ombki^  all  drie 
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varieties  into  ^hich  the  Christian  world  is  divided.  Has  it,  how- 
ever, never  occurred  to  these  Gentlemen,  that  although  schisnrYs 
and  sects  may,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must,  arise  subsequently 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
beginning  a  religion  with  these  contrarieties  and  divisions  ?  The 
Hindoo  may  fairly  enough  be  permitted  to  ask  :  ^'  Gentlemen, 
which  is  the  Christianity  I  am  to, embrace  ?  You  are  proposing 
to  us  a  religion  which  is  to  supplant  the  rites,  the  doctrines, 
the  laws^  the  manners  of  our  fathers ;  and  you  yourselves  are  not 
agreed  what  that  religion  is.  You  require  us  to  assent  to 
certain  mysteries^  of  an  incarnation,  a  miraculous  conception,  and 
to  odier  tenets,  which  some  of  you  hold  to  be  of  the  vital 
essence  of  your  creed.  But  others  amongst  you  deride  these 
mysteries  :  and  the  very  passages  in  your  Shasters,  to  which 
you  refer  for  the  testimony  of  your  doctrines,  they  tell  us  are 
forged  and  interpolated."  Surely  such  perplexities  as  these  must 
create  doubts  and  distractions,  which  will  frustrate  the  whole 
scheme  of  conversion. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  I  have  chiefly  confined  my  remarks 
io  the  Hindoos,  who,  in  all  questions  relative  to  India,  must  occu- 
py the  principal  share  of  the  discussion.  They  will  of  course 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Mahommedans.  Bernier,  who  tra- 
velled into  India  during  the  Mogul  government,  who  has  been 
cited  as  authority  in  this  debate,  aud  whose  writings  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
as  good  evidence  of  Oriental  cu'^toms,  and  who,  besides,  evinces 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  zeal  for  the  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity into  the  East,  having  witnessed  the  efforts  of  the  Capuchin 
and  Jesuit  Missionaries  at  the  courts  6f  Delhi  and  Agra,  speaks 
most  despairingly  as  to  the  practicability  of  converting  the  Mus- 
aulmaun  population*  He  cautions  his  reader  against  the  stories 
which  other  travellers  had  spread  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
the  Mogul  states,  and  against  too  easy  a  credulity  in  the  facility 
of  diffusing  it.  The  sect,  he  says,  (I  quote  from  memory)  is  too 
libertine  and  attractive  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  the  necessary  ten- 
dency of  doctrines  which  have  been  propagated  originally  by  the 
6word,  afterwards  to  spread  of  themselves ;  nor  do  1  see,  he  adds, 
that  they  can  be  overthrown  or  extirpated,  t>ut  by  the  means  by 
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ziphich  Viey  hate  been  propagated — unless  by  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary interpositions  of  Heaven,  which  we  may  occasionally 
look  for,  and  of  which  striking  appearances  have-been  exhibited  in 
China  and  Japan.  Now,  Sir,  need  I  refer  the  House  to  the 
result  of  the  attempt^in  China  and  Japan,  M'hich  M.  Beruier  did 
not  live  to  witness  ? 

But  I  am  aware,  ih^t  these  reasonings  would  be  intitled  to 
little  weight,  if  there  were  not  absolute  peril  in  the  attempt. 
Perhaps  any  kind  of  Christianity,  even  the  gloom  of  Calvinism, 
or  the  impoverished  and  scanty  creed  of  the  Unitarian,  would  be 
an  improvement  on  the  ancient  religion  of  India.  That,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  now  the  question*  It  is  one  of  the  necessities  of 
human  affairs,  that  the  choice  of  man  is  for  the  most  part  placed 
betwixt  evils.  The  preservation  of  an  empire  is  delegated  to  us^ 
Ho  matter  how  it  was  obtained.  It  is  in .  our  bauds.  Of  all 
tenures,  it  is  jthe  most  delicate.  The  threads  and  ligaments  which 
hold  it  together  -  are  so  fine  and  gossamery,  that  one  incau- 
tious move'knent  may  snap  it  asunder.  It  16  a  chain  which  no 
artificer  can  repair.  But  we  hold  it  on  this  simple  condition*-^ 
abstinence  from  all  aggression  on-  the  religions  of  the  country. 
If  the  existence  of  those  religions  be  an  evil,  it  is  one  whick 
we  must  endure.  Tlie  alternative  is  the  loss  of  our  empire.  It 
is  idle  casuistry  to  set  ourselves  about  gravely  balancing  and  com- 
puting these  evils,  as  if  they  were  arithmetical  quantities.    It  is, 

.  in  truth,  only  with  the  political  question^  that  the  House  ought  to 
concern  itself.  Political  considerations  in  this  place  have  an 
acknowledged  ascendancy.  All  the  dignity  of  our  character,  and 
the  efficiency  of  our  function,  would  be  destroyed,  if  our  theologj 
was  admitted  into  a  partnership  with  our  policy  ;  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  the  most  intf actable  of  all  passions,  should  disturb  us 
in  our  legislative  duties.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is 
enough  for  us^  that  the  religious  revolution  which  is  proposed, 
involves  in  it  political  changes  which  must  destroy  our  Eastern 

.  establishments.  Without  tracing  all  its  consequences,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  before  our  eyes,  this  direct  and  primary  one;  the 
abolition  of  castes,  that  astonishing  and  singular  institution  which, 
compressing  the  restlessness  of  ambition  and  the  impatience  of 
subjection  by  the  united  weight  of  an  irreversible  law,  and  an 
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kivcftorate  habit,  gives  you  sixty  iniliiovis  of  passive,    obedient, 
industrious  citi^zens,  of  whom  the  great  mass   are  by  that  very 
institution,  which  you  propose  to  abolish,  irrevocably  disarmed, 
ttnd  destined  to  the  pursuits  and  arts  of  peace.     It  is  enough  for 
that  practical,  sober  wisdom,  which  has  Uitherto  presided  over 
our  councils,  that  the  overthrow  of  such  an  institution  would 
let   loose   all  the  elements    of  strife,  and  discooteot,  of  active 
fodd  robust  rebellion,  before  which  your  dreams  of  empire,  «• 
commerce,  of  revenue,  would  be  scattered   as  vapor  by  the  blast. 
I  ask  you,  then^  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  make  an  attempt, 
which  must  be  subversive  of  our  existence  in  India  ?  The  mora 
obl^arion  to  diffuse  Christianity,  binding  and  authoritative  as  it 
is,  vanishes,  when  it  is  placed  against  the  ills  and  mischiefs  of  uie 
.experiment.     There    never    was     a    moral     obligation   Vo  pro- 
duce woe,  and  bloodshed,  and  civil  disorder.     Such  an  obligation 
.ivould  not  exist,   were. the   widest  barbarians    the    subjects  of 
the  experiment.     But  when,  in  addition  to  these  considerations, 
'which  are  sanctioned  by  justice,   and  policy,   and  virtue,  it  w 
remembered,   that  tlie  people  we  are    so  anxious   to    convert, 
are,  in  the  maiq,  a  moral  and  virtuous  people ;  not  undisciplnw 
to  civil  arts,  nor  uninfluenced   by  those   principles,  of  religion 
which  give  security  to  life,  and  impart   consolation  in  death; 
ike  obligation  assumes  a  contrary  character ;  and  qommon  sense, 
jeason,  and  even  religion  itself,  cry  out  aloud  agakisC  our  ititer* 
ference.     I  shall  therefore  vote  for  the  amendment. 

I  am  sensible.  Sir,  that  the  matter  is  not  exhausted.  But  I 
feel  too  deeply  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  to  abuse  it 
with  any  farther  observatiors  on  a  subject,  which  unfolds  itself 
as  I  advance,  and  to  which  I  feel,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  tnj  own 
incompetence  to  render  even  imperfect  justice. 
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The  Author's  **  Plain  Stainnent  iftheRamak  CaiMic  Qne^imr  was  in  the  Press 
•when  Mr,  Butler's  Address  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chromele,  and  he  was  u^ 
daced,  in  a  short  Postscript,  to  take  some  notice  of  it ;  which  he  thoQght  might 
be  sufficient :  and  to  that  he  begs  leave  to  refer  the  Reader  who  wislies  for 
more  ample  information.  Bnt  for  the  Reasons  stated  in  the  Counter  Address, 
and  others  snfiicieDtly  obvious^  it  was  thought  that  this  shorter  work  io%ht  be 
«f  ftqiwlyif  notnu^re  ose. 
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COUNTER  ADDRESS 

0 

To  ffte  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


JxLb.  ChabIiRS  Butler,  a  very  respectable  gentlemati  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn^  long  known  as  an  eminent  Conveyancer^  well  versed 
tiierefore  in  the  import  of  words^  has  published  an  Address  to  you, 
artfully  drawn  up  in  a  popular  style,  and  made  short,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  those  who  decline  the  fatigue  of  perusing  longer 
publications,  and  deluding  those  who  are  either  ignorant  of,  or  only 
superficially  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  Claims  which  he  and 
his  brother  Roman  Catholics  are  advancing. 

It  has  on  that  account  been  thought  fit  that  a  Counter  Address 
of  nearly  the  same  form  and  size  should  be  submitted  to  you.  It 
is  not  that  what  Mr.  Butler  has  alleged  has  not  over  and  over 

'  a^ain  been  answered,  and  most  satisfactorily,  even  by  the  author 
of  these  sheets ;  but  it  is,  that,  dispersed  as  those  answers  may  be 
in-different  tracts,  to  collect  and  to  apply  them  may  require  more 
attention,  and  more  desire  to  understand  the  subject,  than  are  pos- 
sessed by  the   great  mass   of  mankind.     And  in  truth  the  very 

.  confidence  with  ,  which  the  fallacies  and  misrepresentations  con- 
tained in  this  Address  are  obtruded  upon  you,  might  with  certain 
persons  contribute  to  gain  them  credit.  It  may  not  be  readily  be- 
lieved by  those  who  are  not  aw^are  of  the  lengths  to  which  men 
even  of  liberal  minds  are  sometimes  hurried  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
iavorite  object,  that  what  is  so  positively  and  steadily  afiirmed  could 
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be  wholly  unfounded  and  unwarranted ;  and  they  might  too  quickly^ 
acquiesce  in  that  which  they  may  be  told  has  remained  unausweredv 
Your  attention  therefore  is  requested  to  the  following  pages.  la 
drawing  them  up,  all  bitterness  or  severity  has  been,  ks  much  aa 
possible,  avoided:  but  when  falsehood  or  concealment  of  any  kind 
is  to  be  detected,  it  i^  not  always  possible  to  be  guarded  in  lan- 
guage without  injuring  or  compromising  the  truth. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  fully  informed  on  the  subject^ 
it  may  be  proper  to  premise  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  Ro« 
nush  religion,  as  well  as  a  short  statement  of  what  is  the  situatiaa 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  here  and  in  Ireland. 

The  Reader  should  be  aware  that  in  the  seventh  century,  shortly 
after  the  title  bad  been  reprobated  by  Gregory  the  1st,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Popes,  as  unfounded,  arrogant,  and  even  anti» 
christiariy  Boniface  III.,  by  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  an 
usurper,  assumed  the  title  of  universal  Bis/iop,  and,  by  virtue  of  it, 
proceeded  to  claim  and  to  exercise,  as  far  as  he  and  his  successors 
were  permitted  to  do  it,  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
Church ;  resisted  indeed  almost  universally  in  the  East^  but  until 
thp  period  of  the  Reformation,  generally  submitted  to  in  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Western  world  and  its  dependencies.  Always 
attentive  to  the  increasing  of  their  power,  the  Popes  went  on,  still 
rising  higher  in  their  claims,  until  in  the  11th  century  Gregory 
VII.  advanced  openly,  and  actually  exercised,  the  pretension  that 
he  was  sovereign  over  emperors  and  kings,  and  might  depose  them 
if  they  rebelled  against  his  dictates,  or  what  he  chose  to  call  the 
Decrees  of  the  Church.  Coeval  with  all  this  arose  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  first  broached  by  Radbert  in  the  ninth  century; 
and  finally  established  by  Innocent  111.  in  the  4th  or  Great 
Council  of  Latenm.  Nearly  the  same  date  may  be  assigned  to 
the  final  establishment  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  the  worship 
of  images,  and  the  invocation  of  saints ;  as  also  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession ;  this  last  also  solemnly  recognized  and  im- 
posed in  the  same  Lateran  Council.  All  these  tenets  were  e^erly 
laid  hold  of  by  the  Popes,  and  turned  to  use;  transubstantiation,  as 
exalting  in  an  astonishing  degree  tlie  character  of  the  clergy,  who 
had  thus  committed  to  them  the  wonderful  charge  of  making  their 
God;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy^  as  binding  them  more  strongly 
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fOfbe  Pope,  while  it  cut  tfceiyt  off  from  tliose  contjectionf  and  babity 
i^jncbpectiHarly  attach  men  to  their  lionies  and  their  governments; 
tile  ^•orshrp  of  images  and  invoeatiofi  of  saints,  and  more  especiaHy 
anrictilar  cowfesMon,  with  all  its  consequences,  a^  supplying  means 
Iry  which  the  empire  6(  the  clergy  over  the  laity  might  be  rivcttecl 
and'  consolMTated.  Not  satisfied  with  tJiis^  the  Pope,  having  se- 
cured to  himself  the  right  of  confirmrng  aH  bishops,  obliged  them^ 
before  tliey*were  so  confirmed,  to  vow  to  him,  as  to  their  Lord,  the 
most  impKcit  obedience :  swcaiTng  not  on^  to  maintain,  but,  as 
muck  as  they  cotrid*,  to  enlarge  his  authority,  his  rights,  honors,  and 
privileges :  and,  the  more  tor  show  their  entire  dependence  upon 
fcim,  they  were  made  to  engage  to^  travel  once  in  eveiy  three  years 
t9  his  €««rt,  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  had  done,  and  to  re- 
cem  hiis  commands :  if  prevented  by  any  good  cause  they  were  to 
Mnd^  a  stt(&:ient  person  to  represent  them,  and  to  discharge  this  daty 
i»  tbei«'8f«iadL  Ami  further,  they  swore  that  they  woaH  to  the  ut- 
most'of'lheir  power  attack  and  prosecute  all  Heretics.'  Upon 
tfte  pr iiifl^  at  their  institution  or  admissionr  to  any'  benefice,  and 
upon  evecy  member  of  a  religious  conmitrnity,  an  oath  of  equal 
strictness  has  been  imposed :  in  particnliar  they  swear  that  they  will 
dotheirutimMsttokeeptbeir  subjects  (**  subditis,"  or  those  of  whotfl 
tliey  hav^  the  cure)  in  Che-skme  mind. 

Ill:  the  same  great  Council  of  Lateran,  it  was  first  declared  that 
tkeCfaiircb  was  ^one,'  and  that  «ut  of  it  there  is  no  salvation.  That  by 
this  \\^«s, meant  the  Roman  Chufeh,  is  put  out  of  doubt  by  the  fifth 
Canoti^  w4iere  it  is  recognised  as  being  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of 
»U  Cbuvehes.  Then,  after  declaring  in  precise  terms  the  Doctrine 
of  Tnmsubstatifmtion',  it  i*  enacted  that  all  Heretics  (of  course, 
more  especially  tftose  who  denied  Trnnsubstantiatioii)  should  be 
pertetfueed  a«)d  ext«rfiainated;  as,  indeed,  had  ^already  been  done 
witkthe  A%igemes  anrf  others;  and  that  every  Sovereign  who  was 
eitlier  himMlf  a  Heretic,  oi'  reftised  to  pin-ge  his  tenitory  of  them^ 

»  As  to  the  omission  of  this  hitter  clause  in  the  Oath  of  the  Irish  Bishaps 
(of  which  however  Mr:  Butjer  has  said*  nothing)  the  Reader  who  wishes  to 
know  naarei  may  consult  the  'Autbor*s  Reply  t»  the  CMbservations  of  P^- 
Milocr^  p.  62,  &c.  And  the  Oath  at  large  may  he  s«ew  i»  the  Appendix  to 
liis  Sequel  to  the  Serious  Examination.    So  of  the  OaVl>  o^  the.  Priests. 
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•hould  forfeit  his  ci^own,  which  should  become  the  property  of  aii^i 
stroBger  man^  to  whom  it  might  be  assigned  by  the  Pope. 

Such  is  the  Doctrine^  or  (since  some  of  tiie  Doctocsi  insist  thai 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  Discipline)  such  is  die  Ordinance ;  a  Umpf^ 
vary  one  they  tell  us^  but.  it  ha<i  becD  acted  ispon  unifovnily  and 
most  persevefingiy  for  si?&  hundred  years.  Immediately  uponlhat^ 
ia-wsr  were  passed  in  every  state  to  enforce,  it  axid  make  it  generak 
Offices  of  Inquisition  were  set  up  in  every  nation  that  would  €»• 
dure  it^  and  in  conseqiience^  every  man  who  ventured  to  dissent  in  ' 
ever  so  small  a  degree  from  the  Pope  was  laulhoidof,  and' either 
forced  to  recant,  or  had  Iiis  life  taken  from  hini^  most  cdmaioaiy 
after  enduring  the  most  grievous  fx)vn]«nt9.  Where  th«re  was  nn 
Inq^uisition^  tire  Bishops  were  charged  with  tbai(}  duty^  and  oQtsd 
with  the  same  spirit ;  as  was  shown  even  in  that  Churirb,  wbieli 
boasted  itself  to  be  so  free,  the  Gallican  Gkurck.  To  this  day  in 
Italy,  PoFtogaly  and:  Spain,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  German])!^/  not 
ody  no  native,  (or,  as  the  University  of  Salamanca,  ia  her  famow 
Opinion  stating*  and  jastiiying  the  practice,  calls  it,,  no  mttiid  in" 
habitant)  whid  is  not  of  the  Roman  Communion,  is  aUowed  to  bear 
office,  but  not  even  to  exist.  It  is  believed;  to  be  '^  a  crame''  (wa 
use  the  wordt  of  Bishop  Watson)  **  even  to  think  well  of  a?  He* 
retic."  Of  course  those  Churches  which  separated  from  the  Rev 
msh  Chin*ch  at  the  Reformation  are  held  in^  abominatiMi.  Thty 
^re  not  admitted  to  be  in  any  respect  legitimate  Chmroheft >:  and 
very  seldom  indeed  is  the  title  of  Church^even  by  courtesy  or  through 
inadvertency.  By  a  Roman  Callioiic,  gvanted  to  them/ 

In.  this  country  it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  after  the  solemn 
ciecofnmunication,  first  of  Henry  VEIl.  and  then  of  Elizabeth, 
the  Pope  did  actually  engage  l%ili)>  If.  of  Spain  to  ik  out  tha 
femous  Armada,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  posBessiiiMK  of  these 
kingdoms,  as  forfeited  by  the  heresy  of  tine  sovereigns  and  the 
people  at  large.  And  tho»gb  the  attempt  at  actual  invaeion  waa 
Mol  repeated  here,,  yet  by  soleme  BuUs  the  Romaa  Catholics  were 

»  Even  in  Sicily,  under  the  new  Constitution,  though  professcrRy  fbrmed 
upon  the-  British  model,  the  same  restriction  and  intolerance  is  neCakusd; 
-d9t  iuveteorately  has  this  exclusKoe  principle  takea  root  in  e^ery  coantry  which 
awn»  thej^opt  a&its:a^ritual'hew). 
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prevented  from  taking,  not  only  the  common  Oatlis  of  Allegiance 
and  Supremacy ;  but  a  qualified  Oath,  acknowledging  the  king  to 
be  supreme  in  temporals  only,  and  devised  by  James  tbe  First  for 
the  ease  of  such  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  as  ^vere  disposed 
to  be  loyal.  It  is  an  Oatb^  in  substance^  the  same  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  now  take.:  but  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  they  were 
absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Popes  to  take,  and  in  consequence  did 
not  take. 

In  Ireland  the  matter  is  much  worse  :  for  repeatedly  the  people 
of  that  country  have  been  incited,  and  made  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  sovereign  by  the  Bulls  of  the  Pope.  In  the  year 
164 1>  more  particularly,  a  Papal  Nuncio  was  solemnly  received 
there,  as  such,  controlled  and  directed  the  operations  of  the  rebels, 
and  actually  prevented  their  acceding  to  a  treaty,  which  the  nobi- 
lity andigentry  had  concluded  with  the  viceroy. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  and  other  attempts  of  the  Pope 
to  regain  his  dominion  over  these  kingdoms,  thus  seconded  by 
greiat  numbers,  if  not  all,  of  the  population  in  Ireland,  and  by  » 
great  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  especially  the 
Priests,  in  England,  that  the  legislature,  alarmed  at  the  prospect' 
of  a  Popish  Successor^  and  knowing  also  that  the  Sovereign  him** 
self  (Charles  the  Second)  had  a  leaning  to  Popery,  enacted  those 
statutes  of  which  Mr.  Butler  complains, — pa^ed,  as  it  appear^ 
from  the  above  sketch,  not  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  nor  on  any 
religious  principle,  but  on  a  principle  of  self  defence  ;  from  a^  fear,' 
which  efents  proved  to  be  perfectly  well  grounded,  lest  the  nation 
should  be  delivered  over  to  those  who  were  solemnly  bound,  and 
m  practice  were  showing  themselves  tu  be  so,  not  to  suffer  thft 
existence  of  any  religion  but  their  own. 

In  this  surely  there  is  notliing  unreasonable  or  strange.  Slill  less 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  afterwards  James  the.  Second, 
having  come  to  the  throne,  and  in  defiance  of  all  laws  attempted  to 
force  upon  the  people  his  devotion  to  Popery,  and  having  by  that 
produced  a  Revolution  (a  glorious  Revolution  we  ^were  wont  to 
call  it)  and  it  being  then  decided,  that  it  was  necessary  that,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  tlie  same  attack,  and  of 
securing  those  liberties  which  could  not  otherwise  be  secured,  tw 
Church  should  form  an  integral  and  fundamental  part  of  tbe  Cob- 
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3tUution>  it  WB8  also  enacted^  as  a  natural  consequence^  that  to 
the  Administration  of  the  Government  thus  connected  with  a  Pro^ 
teMlani  Church,  none  but  Protestants  should  be  admitted. 

And  if  these  plain  f%cts  be  adverted  to,  if  the  real  r^sons  for  the 
exclusion  of  Papists  from  any  share  in  the  administration  be  but 
properly  understood  and  admitted,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question. 
We  will  not  say  that  it  is  not  in  any  respect  a  religious  question, 
because  unfortunately  (and  hence  all  the  mischief  arises)  the  Romish 
Religion,  in  all  it$  peculiarities,  is  a  system  of  policy  and  domina* 
tion,  carried  on  indeed  with  wonderful  art  and  subtilty,  greater 
than  was  ev€r  displayed  by  any  succession  of  men  in  any  age ;  and 
religion  and  policy  having  thus  by  the  Popes  been  mixed  together,^ 
the  opposition  to  imch  a  system  necessarily  partook  of  the  same 
intermixture ;  and  so  produced  an  Establishment,  which  has  been 
called  Protestant  in  Church  and  State.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of 
religious  Toleration  or  Intolerance;  it  is  a  measure,  properly 
speaking,  of  State  Policy,  and  that  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
Religion  is  owing  to  our  adversiiriea,  and  not  to  us. 

Without,  therefore,  saying  that  this  is  a  question  wholly  of  a 
political  nature,  which  has  been  said,  and  may  perhaps  with  strict 
propriety  be  said ;  yet  we  may  positively  aver,  tliat  the  restrictions 
upon  tlie  Papists  having  any  share  in  the  government,  proceed 
merely  upon  political  growids;  that  they  are  safeguards  adopted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  government  and  that  only.  It  is  simply 
and  purely  because  the  Papists  must  necessarily  be  hostile  to  one 
purt  of  our  Constitution,  Ihat  they  are  excUided  from  bearing  office 
in  this  country.  It  would  be  the  greatest  want  of  wisdom,  it 
would  be  madness,  to  admit  persons  into  the  administration  of  the 
commonwealth,  who  must  have  a  strong  and  overbearing  interest 
to  overturn  a  part  of  it :  and  so  to  produce  a  change  in  that, 
which  it  is  the  professed  end  of  all  laws  to  preserve  and  perpetuate. 

ImJ^oAf  the  motives  which  must  most  forcibly  impel  all  Roman 
CatholicA  to  4esire  to  destroy  our  Church  and  establish  theirs, 
are  the  strongest  that  have  ever  beeo  devised ;  because  they  act 
most  powerfully  upon  the  conscience.  Every  one  of  them  believes, 
not  only  that  <^u«r  Church. v^  wrongfully  aod  improperly  separated 
itsnlf  from  th»  Church  of  Rome  at  the  RefonuaUoUy  but  that  by 
that  ^aparatipn  it  became  an  eof;'u^e  of  internal  perdition  to  all  its 
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followers :  He  id  therefore  bound,  as  he  values  his  own  safvatioit, 
to  detest  it,  and  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  it :  He  is  also  bound 
by  every  tie  of  charity  and  love  tOM'ards  his  neighbour,  to  remove 
that  which  is  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  so  many 
Christians.  Besides  this,  he  is  taught  in  his  Church  that  Ke  cannot 
do  a  better  work ;  and  by  these  and  other  meritorious  works  (for 
he  is  still  studiously  taught,  and  for  this  very  purpose,  that  man 
may  have  Merits,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  before  God) 
he  is  also  assured  that  he  mav  make  satisfaction  for  the  sins  be  has 
committed;  and  secure  to  himself  not  only  Heaven,  but  a  relejisc 
from  the  fire  of  Purgatory,  to  which  he  must  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject. 

Added  to  this,  exclusive  of  the  wish  •  which  every  man  must 
feel  to  see  his  Religion  exalted  and  had  in  honor,  he  is  under  the 
dominion  of  his  Bishops  and  Priests,  who  have  the  most  powerful 
secular  interest  Urging  them  on  to  the  overthrow  of  our  Church. 
They  consider  our  sees  and  our  benefices  as  their  rightful  proper- 
ty ;  as  possessions  of  which  they  have  been  not  only  wrongfully, 
but  impiously  deprived,  and  out  of  which  they  are  still  by  the  same 
wrong  and  impiety  kept.  Every  temporal  and  every  spiritual 
inotive  are  thus  combined  to  animate  both  Clergy  and  Laity, 
both  Priest  and  People,  to  bring  back  again  that  Government  in 
the  Church  which  prevailed  under  Mary,  emphatically  styled  The 
Bloody ;  and  which,  it  was  the  object  of  James  the  Second's  reign, 
at  any  cost,  and  by  any  means,  to  establish. 

How  great  this  dominion  of  the  Cleigy  over  the  Laity  is,  will 
come  presently  to  be  considered :  our  business  at  present  was  onfy 
to  show,  what  was  really  the  question  which  Mr.  Butler  has  very 
carefully,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons,  avoided  to  touch  upon.  Which 
is  only  one  of  the  instances  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  mislead 
the  Reader.  It  became  proper,  therefore,  in  the  very  outset  to 
show,  that  this  is  in  no  respect  a  question  of  Toleration  or  Intole- 
rance ;  that  all  the  Disabilities  of  which  the  Romanists  complain^ 
arise  merely  out  of  *heir  being  in  their  very  nature,  and  radically* 
hostile  to- our  Constitution,  and  by  necessary  consequence  b^'Off 
wholly  unfit  to  be  tnisted  with  any  share  in  its  Administration. 

They  cannot  be  Prime  Ministers,  they  cannot  command  our 
Annies,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  because  they  mast  inevitt* 
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bij  be  desirous  to  overturn  the  Establishment :  because,  of  course, 
they  would, favor  every  measure  which  only  tended  that  way :  and 
sby  every  device  in  their  power  would  weaken  and  impair,  instead 
of  strengthening,  its  foundations. 

Another  circumstance  which  Mr.  Butler  has  kept  out  of  sight, 

-but  which  is  very  important  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  particuUr 

situation,  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  different  indeed 

in  some  rather  material  respecU  from  that   of  their  brethren  in 

Ireland. 

At  the  Reformation  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  left  in  the 
kingdom  was  so  small,  that  it  was  insufficient  to  keep  up,  as  was 
done  in  Ireland,  a  fonm  of  their  ancient  Establishment.  They 
were  left  therefore  wholly^  and  immediately  dependent  on  the 
Court  of  Rome  itself,  for  spiritual  direction.  Such  Priests  as  it 
could  send  over  from  time  to  time,  and  in  spite  of  the  laws,  it 
did;  and- they  came,  as  it  was  abundantly  proved,'  disposed  and 
resolved  to  support  the  Pope's  pretensions  to  the  utmost.  After- 
wards the  body  at  large  were  indulged  with  an  Arch  Priest,  Black* 
well  and  others,  in  James  the  First's  time  :  then  one  Bishop  :  after 
which  they  were  governed  by  a  Dean  and  Chapter,  until,  in  James 
the  Second's  time,  there  was  a  regular  division  of  the  Icingdom 
into  four  districts;  and  four  Prelates  (Bishops  inpartibus^  as  they 
call  them)  as  Vicars  Apostolical,  were  appointed  to  rule  over 
ihem  :  and  that  form  has  continued  to  this  day. 

Now  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  as  these  Prelates  are,  even  by 
their  very  title,  mere  deputies  of  the  Pope,  they  must  be  peculiarly 
dependent  upon  him,  and  charged  to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
principal,  and  to  support  all  his  pretensions.  Through  them  the 
Pope  has  in  fact  the  appointment  to  every  cure  of  souls  in  their 
Communion,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland. 

In  (hat  island,  indeed,  th.a  Romish  Hierarchy,  as  we  have  ob« 
served,  is  modelled  according  to  the  ancient  form^  and  a  perfect 

»  Sec  Lord  Borleigh's  Tract,  ^.Execution  of  Justice  not  for  Religion  but 
Treason,"  reprinted  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Preservative  against  Popery.  ^ 

*  "  In  partibus  inJidelium,*\for  some  districts  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which, 
of  course,  they  are  never  intended  to  see  :  %ut  are  to  be  sent  wherever 
Pope  chooses.  :  i 
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doubk  of  iynrn,  'Sbj,  the  Romish  Archbishops  and  Bishops  do 
actually  make  it  a  point  to  be  formally  enthroned  iii  the  Cathedrals 
of  the  Sees  to  which  they  are  noBiinated :  thns  asserting  in  the 
most  emphatical  manner,  that  the  authority  which  they  exercise  is 
that  of  lawful  Bishop  or  Archbishop  of  the  See,  into  which  the 
Pt^te  of  the  Establishment  has,  aecording  to  them,  unlawfully 
intruded. — And  so  far  those  Gentlemen  may  appear  to  have  an 
existence  and  a  jurisdiction  more  properiy  episcopal ;  and  so,  if 
they  were  in  a  situation  to  assert  it,  of  more  independence.  There 
appears,  howe^^r,  ms  to  this,  to  be  no  difference  between  them 
and  the  Vicars  Apostolical.  They  must  be  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  Pope,  (as  indeed  their  oath  binds  Cbem  to  be ;  but 
otherwise  they  must  be  so)  because  as  they  reject  all  interference 
or  protection  of  the  Civil  Power  on  acconnt  of  its  being  an  C/if- 
catkoHc  State,  as  they  call  it,  diey  have  not  that  barrier  asaintt  the 
unlawful  commands  or  encroachments  of  the  Pope^  woich  to  a 
certain  degree  the  Clergy  in  Romish  countries  enjoy ;  and  which 
enabled  the  Venetian  States  and  the  French  King  to  oppose  with 
some  succesfs  the  Papal  Claims  in  their  day. 

What  is  the  authority  of  the  Pope  over  his  Pfelates,  and  how 
exerted,  we  shall  see  as  we  go  on.  It  will  also  appear  how  despotic 
is  the  dominion  of  the  Hierarchy  over  the  people  at  large. 

We  may  now  pmceed  to  consider  Mr.  Butler^s  Address  regnlariy. 
And  if  you,  my  Protestant  Brethren,  will  only  bear  in  mind  what 
has  been  said,  it  will  greatly  shorten  our  labors. 

Fir»t,in  the  introductory  part,  there  appears  a  material  ^^sttpprt^ 
mo  veri/*  a  suppression  of  the  truth,  which  Mr.  Butler  knows  n 
almost  as  bad  as  the  ^^  mggestio  falsi,'*  or  sugges^on  of  what  is 
false.  He  begins  by  stating  to  you  the  Resolution  of  the  latu 
House  of  Commons  pai^sed  last  session,  stating  that  it  woidd  take 
into  consideration  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  ^  with  a 
^iew  to  stich  final  conciliatory  adjustment,  aa  might  be  conducive 
to  the  Peace  of  the  United  Kingdom,  stability  to  the  Protestant 
Establishment f  and  the  general  fotisfaction  and  concord  of  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 

-  Now  what  Mr.  Butler  fof^ot  to  mention  is^,  first,  that  this  which 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  no  very  large  majority^ 
when  proposed  in  the  Lords  was  rejected.      Next,  he  ahould 
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have  mentioned  that  many  who  voted  for  it,  did  it  under  th^ 
idea  that  certain  Securities  might  be  devised;,  and  such  Stipulations 
.or  Oaths  brought  forward  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholicSy  as  should  remove  all  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
the  Establishment  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure  sought 
fori  and  so  give  satisfaiJ^ion  to  all  classes.  And  he  should  have 
added  that^  since  the  passing  of  that  Resolution,  the  Roman  Ca 
thoiics  of  Ireland  bad  with  one  voice  declared,  that  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  most  solemu  Resolutions  of  their  Hierarchy^'  that 
no  further  securities  could  or  should  be  given  by  them  >to  Goveror 
meot — so  that,  if  that  Resolution  be  to  be  understood  as  a  plain 
man  would  understand  it,  as  to  be  cfirried  into  effect  according  to 
the  plain  terms  of  '\%,  there  is  now  an  end  of  it,  ^nd  it  is  little  more 
than  waste  paper. 

Mr-'T^uder  might  also  have  told  you  tfij^  he  vras  enabled  to  state 
ml^  that  the  Roman  Catii^ics  of  EngUnd  intend  to  petition  Par. 
.liament :  it  would  then  probably  have  appeared  that  this  conduct 
of  their  brethri^  iq  Ireland  >had  very  much  discomposed  them ; 
;tbat  they  have  even  had  some  comqnunications  with  this  violent 
€la9$  of  Papists,  who  bad  refused  to  listen  to  them ;  so  that,  90 
far  from  there  being  any  prospect  of  satisfactioaand  cpncord  tabng 
place  among  all  dasses  of^his  Majesty's  subjects,  there  is  great 
discord  and  dissatisfaction  between  the  two  classes  of  Roman  Ca* 
thoiics  who  ,are  advancing  these  Claims  befot-e  Parliament. 

Aod  this  will  be  a  much  better  reason  than  that  which  Mr. 
Butler  has  given,  for  his  ^'  confining  himself  to  the  case  of  the 
English  RqmaB  Catholics  only ;  for  certainly  there  is  no  such 
essential  differieuce  in  their  situation,  and  that  of  the  Irish  or  Scot- 
tish Papists,  as  required  a  different  mode  of  argument.  If  it  b^ 
wisdom  and  justice^  that  the  one  should  be  admitted  to  office,  the 
principk  and  the  practice  muj^t  extend  to  all.  It  may  be  indee4^ 
and  some  persons  more  than  suspect  it  to  be  true,  that  the  Irish 
Kqnian  Qathotics  have  iifi  store  the  claim  of  right  to  have  the  Hier- 
archy Pppisb,  aqd  all  the  eudowments  of  the  Church  transferred  to 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  majority  of  the  nation  :-- 


t  I 


«  Whidi  see  m  the  PrQtwtant  Advocate  (oj^  J^ouary,  p.  305,  with  obser. 
■vstions. 
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M-hich  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  Etigli^h  attd  the  Scottish. 
But  this  is  not  avowed  nor  given  as  a  reason  by  Mr.  Batler. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Butler  chose  thus  to  {Separate  the  tvio 
cases, *'he  should  have  really  confined  himself  to  the  case  upon 
which  alone  he  chose  to  argue.  But  he  has  done  no  such  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  chosen  to  adduce,  where  it  served  his  pur- 
pose, the  Oath  taker)  by  the  Irish  Romanists,  instead  of  that  taken 
by'liim  and  the  rest  of  the  English.  What  then^  may  it  ^e  asked, 
could  this  have  to  do  with  the  case  of  the  English  Konian  Catho- 
lics? In  truth,  it  h2is  a  great  deal,  but  in  a  very  diflferent  \vay  from 
what  Mr.  Butler  meant  that  it  should  have  :  for  a  retiilrrence  to 
that  Oath  decidedly  shows  the  complete  despotisrfl'  which  these 
Vicars  Apostolical  exercise  over  the  rest  df  the*  Popish  Commu- 
nity. '     •'    .    : 

$hortly,  then,   all   Protestants  should  Inow,  that  in  tW  year 
17?9,  the  Rbriian  Catholics  of  England  being  desifbus  of  obtain- 
ing''further  concessions  from  the  Legislature,  •  di^e\v  u'pn  15ecfera^ 
'tiop    and  Protestation  signed  by    the  leading    Rbman  Ga'tliblJ^s 
among  the  Laity,  and  many  of  the  Clergy,  evefn  sonife  of  theVicah 
Antistolical   and  their'  toacQutors,  by  wHi6h  thcJy  Tfcndunced  aji 
teiief  in  the  InfaifiMity  of  the  'Pope,  and  in  the  unconditioBal 
^p6>ver  of  .AT)soluli6n  in  the  Priest.'  'Upon  this  Declaration  aform 
of  an  Oath  was  framed  exactly  agreeing  to' it,  and  was  inserted  m 
a  J3ill. brought  into' Parliament  for  their  relief  by  Lord  Rcdesdalc, 
tlien  Mr.MitfordV  /'But  while  it  waS  going  on.  Dr.' Milnfef,  of 
whom  every  one 'mufel  have  heard,  s^nt  ihtelligcrtce  tb'Ronie,  and 
from   Rome,  order's  weie  immediately ''dispatched   to  *the  Vicars 
A postoTical,' not  to'sufferany  such  Oath  tb  be  t^kbti ;  and  accord- 
ingly, by  a  certain' instrument  called  ari  Enc3clicdl''LetteF,  bearing 
date  Oct.  21,  1739,  they  declared  H  unlawful  to  take'aiiy  such 
Oatli. '  Upon  this  thie' Committee  of  Roman  Catholics  who  were 
conducting  the*  business  of  the  Bill,*  very  strongly  " remonstrated 
with  these  Prelates  oh  the  subject;  diey  urged  the  preViods' Decla- 
ration ;  they  argued  in  the  Very  Way  in  which  *Mr.'  Butltr  hoes  in 
this  Address,  as  to  the  real  tenets  of  the  Roman  Cartfcolicsf,  and 
arraigned  pretty  sharply  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope, — all  this, 
however,  had  no  effect ;  it  could  not  even 'extort^  aViy  thing.  lil^^  * 
reason  for  their  conduct  from  the  Prelates ;  but  only  after  a  dis- 
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cussion  of  more  than  a  year/ a  second  Encyqlical  Letter  conies  ou 
enforcing  the  former ;  declaring  that  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Holy  See/aod  sanctioned  by. the  Bishops  of  Ireland ^nd  Scotland; 
— and  the  Injunction  was  submitted  to  and  the  Oath  withdrawn. 

^ow,  how  it  happened,  that  only  two  years  after  this  an  oath 
precisely  similar  to  this  which  is  thus  declared  to  be  unlawful, 
should  have  been  submitted  to  in  Ireland,  without  any  opposition 
from  those  very  Irish  Bishops  who  had  thus  sanctioned  the  con- 
demnation of  that  other,  is  a  matter  for  them  Jo  expljiin.     It  cer- 
tainly   must    cast    a    suspicion  upon  their  good  faith, — it  must 
strengthen  m  every  Protestant,  that  opinion  so  well  justified  by  the 
whok  course  of  History,  of  the  insincerity  of  the  See  of  Rome 
and  its  adherents,  of  their  time-serving  policy,  never  yielding  byt 
through  necessity,  and  then  only  yielding  with  ^  view  of  resumiiig  as 
90on  as  the  opportunity  shall  offer.    But,  however  that  be,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  under  these  circurnstances,  when  Mr.  ButSter  had 
limited  himself  to  the  case  .of  the  English  Roman  Catholics  only', 
this  oath  of  the  Irish  Romanists  was  of  all  thinc;s  the  last  which  he 
should  have  brought  forward.     It  is  an  oath  which  it  is  still  unlaw- 
ful for  a  Roman  Catholic .  in  England  to  take ;   which  Dr.  Mil- 
ner,  one  of  the  Vicars  Apostolical  in  £nglan,d,  speaking  with  a 
reference  to  this  very  Mr.  Butler,  calls  ''his"  (Mr.  B 's)  ^^hete- 
rodox oath,  a*  work  of  falsehood  and  deception.*'  *     Surely  the  use 
of  that  oath  attempted  to  be  made  here  by  Mr.  Butler,  is  much 
more  liable  to  that  charge.     Mr.  Butler  felt  it  for  his  interest  and 
the  interest  of  his  brethren  here,  pot  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Irish  Romanists,  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  violence  and  disaf- 
fection which  these  last  have  manifested  ;  but,  relying  on  the  igno- 
rance of  his  readers,  and  most  unfairly,  he  has  endeavoured  to  avail 
himself  of  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  that  class  of  Roman  Catho- 


»  Letters  to  an  Irish  Prelate.  Keating  and  Co.  1811,  p.  45.  See  ilso 
p.  16,  and  elsewhere.  The  Deciaratiou  and  Protestation,  with  all  the  Docur 
ments,  is  published  by  Stockdale,  Pall-Mall,  pr.  5s.  At  p,  90,  the  read^f 
will  find  ^  Vicar  Apostolical  expressly  denying  that  the  Assembly  had  "  any 
right  to  require  him  to  inform  them  of  the  parts  of  the  oath  which  he 
thought  censurable,  or  his  reasons  for  thinking  them  so."  See  also  Ency- 
dical  Letter,  p.  154. 
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Uci,  which  be  most  particularly  was  Act  intitled  to  take  advan^ 
tage  of. 

We  Qow  come  to  the  body  of  his  Address^  rather  ostentatiouslj 
divided  into  sections. 


I- 

The  first  does  little  more  than  detail  the  Statutes  which  affect  the 
Roman  Catholics,  beginning  with  the  13th  of  Charles  the  Second. 
They  are  stated  as  grievances.  Now  to  this,  it  may  be  fa^'ly  said^  a 
sufficient  answer  has  been  given  above.  If  they  be  felt  as  griev- 
ances, it  does  not  arise  out  of  the  intent  of  the  legislature  in  passing 
them ;  for  they  were  enacted  merely  as  necessary  safeguards  for 
the  constitution,  and,  when  the  date  is  adverted  to,  it  will  suffi- 
ciently appear,  not  before  they  were  wanted.  Tlie  Roman  Catho* 
lie,  it  must  be  repeated,  is  and  must  be  essentially  disaffected,  naj^ 
absolutely  hostile  to  a  part  of  the  Establishment :  and  therefore  he 
cannot  be  admitted  to  any  share  in  the  a^lmiuistration  of  it.  This 
is  \he  whole  of  the  matter.  A  government  has  a  right  to  provide 
for  its  preservation  by  only  employing  those  who  are  well-wishers 
to  it ;  and  if  there  be  any  class  of  men,  who  from  any  circumstance 
are  so  situated  as  to  have  a  contrary  feeling,  it  has  a  right  to  ex- 
clude them  :  and  it  would  act  foolishly  if  it  did  not. 

On  one  of  these  statutes,  indeed,  Mr.  Buller  makes  a  very  cu- 
rious remark.  He  complains  that  the  ^'  Roman  Catholics  are 
disabled  from  presenting  to  Advowsons  i*^  that  is,  he  means  to 
benefices  when  vacant :  for  they  may  sell  their  advowsons,  or  even 
next  presentation.  But,  he  adds  as  a  grievance,  that  it  is  what  the 
law  allows  to  a  Jew.  Now  the  answers  to  this  are  obvious 
enough.  Whether  there  be  any  Jews  or  not  who  are  possessed  of 
advowsons  may  be  a  question :  Mr.  Butler  knows  also  that  it  is 
not  an  absolutely  settled  point,  whether  Jews  are  capable  of  bold- 
itig  adrowsons ;  letting  that  pass,  however,  it  is  plain  that  a  Jew 
could  have  no  interest  in  presenting  an  enemy  to  the  Establidied 
Church.  He  has  no  church  of  his  own,  which  he  can  ever  hope 
to  place  in  its  stead.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  legis- 
lature  to  guard  against  abuse,  when  that  abuse  is  shown  to  exist. 
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To  eke  out  this  head,  much  U  saui  about  the  hardship  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  soldier,  in  being  forced  to  attend  divine  service  in 
our  churches,  where,  with  the  same  breath,  it  is  admitted,  that  in 
practice  bo  such  hardship  now  exists.  It  is  also  evident  that  no 
soldier  could  ever  have  been  subject  to  the  '^  heaviest  pains  and 
penalties"  merely  for  refusing  to  attend  divine  service. 

Lastly,  after  talking,  as  they  all  do,  of  dlie  haMship  of  contri«- 
liuting  to  the  religious  establishment  of  &e  country,  he  makes  a 
OooiplaiM  which,  is  of  a  somewhat  dubious  kind.  He  says,  that, 
**  their  religious  endowments  are  not  legalised  like  those  of  the 
Protestant  Dis^ienters/'  What  is  that  difference  which  is  here'ad«» 
veiled  to,  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  specify.  It  does  not  seem 
t6  be  grt^att  ^nd,  in  fact,  we  know,  and  see  every  day,  that  new 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  built,  and  contributions  raised  as  well 
for  the  building,  as  for  providing  persons  to  officiate  there.  We 
hear  also  of  large  establishments,  as  schools :  nay,  of  monasteries : 
and  in  Ireland,  for  we  may  be  allowed  to  cite  Ireland,  a  College 
for  the  Education  of  Priests  is  actually  supported  by  government. 

The  second  head  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  former,  setting 
forth  in  a  very  dolorous  appeal  to  us,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  is 
degraded  by  bis  exclusion  from  office.  Now  we  know  of  no  such 
feeling,  or  occasion  for  such  a  feeling.  Many  of  us  have  lived  to 
an  advanced  age,  without  a  qualification  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
parliament :  or  to  sit  in  parliament  ourselves.  Did  we  feel  our* 
selves  d^raded  by  it  ?  Aliens  are  incapable  of  bearing  office,  even 
when  naturalized :  is  that  a  degradation "(  It  is  an  incident  to 
which  they  are  subject  from  their  birth.  And  the  case  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  country  is  not  very  unlike.  The  Alien  is  not 
suffered  to  have  political  power,  because  it  is  supposed  that  he  will 
have  an  attachment  to  his  native  country,  which  may  give  him  an 
improper  bias.  The  Roman  Catholic  has  not  indeed  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but  he  has  a  foreign  religion,  the  natural  influence  of  which 
must,  we  think,  act  unfavorably  upon  his  mind,  and  interfere  with  the 
duties  which  he  would  have  to  discharge,  if  he  were  put  into  ofiice 
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in  diis  kingidom.     But  neithi^  the  Alien  nor  th^  Roman  Catbolic 
are  degraded  bj  diia.     We  remember^  indeed,  when  it  was  thought 
that  Roman  Cathoiic  familiea,  so  far  from  f<^eling.thei)a8dly6s  de- 
graded, on  the  contrary,  thought  highly  of  tbeiiiselve^,  ami  en- 
joyed no  small  degree  of  consideration,  on  the.  grqund.of  their 
having  adhered-  to    wliat    they  called  the  religion  of  ih^ir.  an- 
cestors, under  heaty  disadvairtages.     If  they  be  <  ever  looked  upon 
by  Protestants  in  any  vkw  at  all  degrading,  it  is  not  on. account  o£ 
their  exclusion  from  office,  but  on  account  of  the  piarticula^  nature, 
of  their  religion^  which  even  one.  .of  their  miont  s(renuoi|s  advo- 
cates, (Mr.  William  Cobbett)  <>n€e  characterised  as  ^^a  degrading 
superstition  :'^    and  whjc^  ceriiainly,  to  a  Protestant  mind,  4^)aya 
comes  accompanied  with  an  idea  of  great  bigotry,  andblindiieM 
of  understanding.  ... 

..  IIL 

Under  the  third  head  we  must  still  hold  that  it  w^outd  be  detri- 
mental,  and  not  benefical,  to  the  state,  to  give  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  any  degree  of  political  power.  All  that  is  said  by  Mr. 
Butler  of  the  numbers,  and,  of  course,  as  he  means  to  infer, 
strength,  of  this  class  of  men,  only  makes  them  the  more  objects 
ofWpicion.  It  is  believed  on  good  grounds,' that  if  they  could 
they  would  overturn  the  state,  in  order  to  introdu'cfe  their  religion*: 
an^,  if  so,  this  prodigious  mass  of  genius,  talent,  arid  wisdom, 
which  Air.  Butler  attributes  to  ihem,  is  only  a  nloi"6  powerfdl  ar- 
gument for  their  exclusion.  We  believe,  that  if  put  in  a  situation 
to  be  our  rulers,  they  would  only  more  eagerly,  because  with  a 
fairer  prospect,  look  to  "  a  new  order  of  things,"  which  should 
end,  what  they  would  still  call,  their  "  injury,  insult,  and  degra- 
dation," as  long  as  their  chUrch  had  not  the  supreme  authority  ih 
this  realm.* 


■  t 


IV. 


>.  We  must  also  still  belieye  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  toleration 
or  intolerance.  Of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  Me  have  al- 
ready given  the  rise,  and  the  reason  why~they  were  passed.;  and 
we  must  think  that  the  late  period  at  which  they  were  enacted,  as 
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it  allnrK'S  that  our  ancestors  were  in  nb  hurry  to  exclude  tbe  Ronfa)! 
Catholics^  speaks  strongly  in  their  favor.  It  shows  thatlhey  were 
not  passed  without  due  deliberation,  and  after  mature  experience 
of  what  the  Roman  Catholics  wer^,  and  what  might  be  ffrar^ 
from  them.  It  may  be  denied  too,  tlmt  eligibiUty  to  office  is  any 
Comiiion  Law  Rights  or  any  4i!^tutal  right  at  aU.  How  has  any 
man  a  right,  strictly  speakings  to  govern  another?  -'  He  has  it, 
only  for  ifae  convenience  of  ail.  H^  has  it  by  some  original  ap- 
pointment  at  the  iirst  cdnstitution  of  the  nation,  or  by%ome  order 
afterwards  adopted.  But  it* is  no  personal  right  in  him,  such  as 
is  his  right  to  goods  and  <rbattels.  ^fhe  right  is. in  the  state;  the 
indrridual  bai^dtitie.^  to  perform.  And  the  state  has  a  righfto  say 
-Mibom  it  will  hav«  to  administer  its  concerns,  -as  every  individual 
may  say  whom  he  will  have  for  his  steward.  It  would  be  a  strange 
ithing  for  a  man  to  n^nonstrate  with  another,  beeause  he  had  d^ 
ciared  that  he^  would  not  havehin  .for  a  servant.  And  much  of 
tbis  stamp  is  the  complaint  now  made  by  the  Rotqan  CaCholics. 
Only  that  the  individual  may.  have  said  it  from  caprice  ;  but,  as 
.we  firmly,  believe,  the  state. here  has  acted  u[ion  go<>d  reaiions^ 
«  Mr.  Butler;  aware  of  the  'weakness  ofi  his  fgroand,  e]fie»  out  'thi^ 
article  also  with  an  invidious  reference  (showing' suffidientiy*  what  i^ 
in  the  mind  of  a  Romanist)/ to  the  hierarchy,  the  endowments, 
and  the  iiihes  of  the.  Established  Chiiroh. .  And  concludes,  having 
nothing  more  to  say  on  this  head  for  the  English  Romanists,  witfi 
a  quotation  from  the  Irish  Oath,  with  which  we  have 'seen  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do. 

V. 

We  now  come  to  certain  sections  relating  to  that,  which  has 
been  always  considered  as  the  great  obstacle  that  prevents  thief 
Roman  Catholics  from  being  on  a  /ooting  with  tbeir  fellow  sub» 
jects,  the  Papal  Usurpations.  And  first  the  Supremacy.  Cer^- 
tainly  this  is  a  very  material  point ;  yet  it  is  not  the  whole 
according  to  the  principles  above  laid  down.  Because  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  Romish  church  to  subsist  without  a  Pope^  yet 
with  its  claims  of  being  the  07ily  Church,  and  with  all  the 
motives   which  have  been  stated  for  its  members  to  desire  tfaa 
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OTerthrow  of  our  Establishment^  there  would  still  be  good  reasons 
to  continue  their  exclusion.     Certainly,  however,  the  Supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  as  long  as  it  is  arrogated,  roust  be  a  decisiiFe  bar. 
It    is    acknowledged    that    he  has   claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  of  temporal  power.    It  should  be  added  that  he  has  doae 
this  under  the  sanction  of  general  Councils,  to  which,  when  in 
conjunction    with   the    Pope,  by  all   Romanists  infallibility  if 
ascribed.    It  is  true  also,  that  hia  claims  have  been  resisted. 
There  is  a  point  of  forb^rance  beyond  which  flesh  and  blood 
will  not  go  :   and   when  men's  temporal  interests  are  strongly 
touched,  their  eyes  more  readily  open  to  see  and  discern  abuses- 
Therefore  when  King  and  People  were  agreed,  the  Pope  could  do 
little  or  nothing  in  this  way.     But  when  there  was  either  a  dis- 
puted title,  or  considerable  discontent  in  a  kingdoniy  then  it  was 
that  the  Pope's  power  was  felt  to  be  indeed  tremendous,  even  in 
temporals.    Now  the  only  wtty  an  which  the  Pope  could  interfere 
with  the  temporalities  of  this  rcakn,  must  be  such  as  could  not  M 
be  agi^oable  to  his  Roqian  Catholic  subjects.    His  object  and 
theirs  must,  equally  be,  the  restitution  of  their  common  Church; 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt^  whether,  if  the  balance  should 
be  between  the  Pope  exerting  himself  to  overthrow  our  Establbkt 
mentf    and  an  .  uncaiholk   Sovereign  laboring    to   mauitain  it, 
they  would  all  be  .fonnd  to«throw  their  weight  into  what  we  call 
die  loyal  scale.     As  to  the!  effect  of  Oaths,  and  the  Opinions  of 
the  famous  Universities,  they. will  be  considered  below. 

After  all,  who  is  to  make  the  very  nice  discrimination  between 
a  temporal  and  spiritual  Supremacy  ?  The  Pope  is  admitted  by 
them  to  be  judge,  nay  an  infallible  one,  and  his  clergy  in  their 
confessional,  exercise  similar  judgment,  in  all  points  of  Morality 
as  well  as  of  Faith '.  And  who  shall  say  how  far  this  may  not  go . 
To  advance  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  with  them  is  ^v 
another  name  for  their  particular  Church,  is  undoubtedly  the  d«ty 
of  every  Christian,  and  who  can  say,  with  these  views  of  the 
subject,  to  ^hat  that  may  not  oblige  them  ?    ' 

» 

■  Sec  Dr.  Milner's  Pastoral  Letter  of  1808,  p.  13,  or  the  JVutbor's 
Address  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  p.  106.  ' 
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VI. 

It  is  not  only  a  received  opinion,  but  a  tenet  sanctioned  by 
decrees  of  Councils,  and  almost  innumerable  bulls  of  Popes,  that 
they  may  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  their  Sovereigns, 
^e  have  seen  it  above.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Roman  Ca 
tholics  here  disclaimed  it  by  their  Oaths  ;  but  it  is  denied  that  the 
i-escript  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  prosmbes  it.  The  rescript  at  large 
tnay  be  seen  in  Dr.  Troy's  pjistoral  letter  for  1?93.  It  is  a 
master-piece  of  equivocation  :  *  As  for  'the  Universities^  they 
will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

VII. 

Precisely  the  same  answer  must  be  given  to  the  next  head  of 
the  Doctrine  that  Princes  excommunicated  mny  be  murdered  by 
their  subjects.  Only  as  to  the  rescript  of  17dl>  ^ve  may  add 
further  that  in  it  the  words  ^'  excommunicated  or  '^  under  excom'^ 
municatioUf  '*  are  nOt  once  mentioned, 

VIII. 

It  should  be  always  understood,  that  tlie  charge  against  the 
Romanists  is  not  that  they  deem  it  '*  lawful  to  break  feith  with 
Heretics"  generally  :  but  only  when  the  keeping  of  their  oath  or 
promise  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  or  the  jurisdictloa  of 
their  Church.  This  is  the  express  decree  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance in  its  XlXth  session.^  And  upon  this  the  Popes  have 
acted  over  and  over  again.  And  how  Mr.  Butler  can  venture  to 
contest  this  is  inconceivable  !  He  says  that  the  Fads  of  the 
Council  of  Lateran  having  assumed  temporal  power;  and  the 
Council  of  Constance  having  authorized  the  violation  of  the  safe 
conduct  granted  to  John  Huss,  are  positively  denied  by  the 
Roman  Catholics !  Does  Mr.  Sutler  mean  to  say  that  he  denies 

'  See  also  the  Author's."  Reply  to  Dr.  Miluer,"  p.  62,  &c.  where  it  is 
commented  upon  at  large. 

*  See  Binniiis,  Concil.  Constant,  or  see  the  Author's  Reply  to  I>r. 
A^ilner*s  Oljservations,  p.  219. 
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tliose  Facts  ?  If  he  shelters  hin^self  under  the  subterfuge  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  general  denying  them,  he  makes  the  body 
at  large  liars,  and  himself  guilty  of  equivocation  :  but  then  he 
seems  to  admit  that  it  may  be  so  : — *'  If  they  did  it  what  does  it 
signify"  ! !  the  council  of  Lateran,  it  seems>  did  wrong,  and  the 
council  of  Constance  infamously  :  and  "  there's  an  end  on*f'  !  /  / 
Is  not  this  a  pretty  way  of  disposing  of  Decrees  and  Acts  of 
Councils  ?  of  infaUible  authority,  be  it  remembered !  No,  Mr. 
Butler  knows. well  tliat  the  way  to  make  ^^  an  end''  of  such  things 
is  by  condemning  or  revoking  the  Decrees  by  the  same  authority 
that  passed  them,  and  which  has  acted  upon  them  for  ages.  Mr. 
Butler  must  be  aware  that  if  he  had  uttered  those  words  at  Rome 
his  life  would  have  (inswered  for  it :  or  if  he  had  escaped  death 
in  some  shape  or  other,  it  would  only  have  been  under  favor 
of  Us  being  an  Englishman. 

As  to  the  argument  which  he  draws  from  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics having  declined  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  al- 
legiance to  the  King ;  it  is  plain  that  they  declined  it  not  from 
any  tenderness  of  conscience,  but  because  the  Pope  forbade  them ; 
and  so  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  there's  an  end  on't.'* 

As  to  how  far  any  oaths  which  they  take  may  bind  them,  it 
should  be  always  remembered  that  they  believe  the  Pope  to  be 
iy  divine  appointment  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth.  An  obligation 
is  hence  laid  on  them  not  only  to  obey  but  to  support  his  author- 
ity. Whether  that  obligation,  or  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
would  be  most  attended  to,  might  depend  upon  circumstances. 
We  wish  to  lay  no  snare  for  their  consciences. 

IX. 

As  to  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  universities;  in  the  first 
place,  they  signify  not  a  rush.  Did  the  Pope  hold  binself  bound 
by  Jhe  opinions  of  the  universities,  which  were  taken  on  behalf 
of  Henry  VIII.  ?  But,  besides,  they  are  of  no  value  on  other 
grounds.  Some  of  them  state  what  is  false.  Others  what  is 
inconsistent.  One  of  them  justifies  the  burning  of  John  Huss  : 
and  another  the  intolerance  of  Spain.  All  this  the  Author 
pointed  out  several  years  ago,  and  has  never  been  answered,  i 
They  were  in  truth  mere  "  Springes  to  catch  V/oodcocks.*' 

'  See  the  Sequel  to  the  serious  examination,  p.  30,  &:c 
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X. 


Mr.  Butler  next  states,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  deny  ^^  most 
explicitly  that,  they  hold  it  tin  article  of  their  fait  kp  or  think  it  latsh 
fill,  to  persecute  heretics  for  their  religtbus  opinions.''  Now,  here 
agaiu^  what  dojes  he  mean  by  the  Roman  Catholics  denying  it  ?  does 
he  mean  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of 
Germany,  of  Sicily,  of  South  America  and  the  East  Indies,  nay^  of 
the  gr^at  body  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  ?  If  he  means  o^lj 
to  say,  that  he  and  a  few  of  the  leading  Roman  Catholics  here 
disclaim  it,  nay,  that  Dr.  Milner,  having  no  power  to  per- 
secute, and  knowing  that  in  this  country  he  could  not  be  heard  if 
he  did  not  disclaim  persecution,  has  siiid,  what  he  knew  not,  to  ^be 
true;,  that  it  is  no  doctrine  of  his  church,  it  may  be  so  ;  but  what 
security  is  that  to  us  ?  Very  foolish  would  that  man  be,  who 
stiould  put  it  in  the  power  of  Dr,  Milner  to  prove  how  far 
he  is  sincere  j 

But  Mr.  Butler  has  a  set-oiF.  We,  it  seems,  have  been  per- 
secutors. Suppose  we  had,  it  was  only  vvhat  we  learned  ^f^o^l 
the  Popes,  and  unfortunately  did  not  forget  quite  so  soon  as  we 
ought.  But,  wliajt  is  this  set-off  ?  Why,  it  is  really  worth  attending 
to.  The  massacre  of  Paris,  (he  should  have  said  all  over  France) 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  is  not  more  horrid  than  the  atrocities  of 
the  Anabaptist  Protestants  at  Munster !  That  is,  a  solemn  deli- 
berate, act  of  an  established  government,  accomplish^  by  the 
blackest  treachery,  on-  the  very  groui^d  of  a '  difference  in  religion, 
approved  by  the  Pope  on  that  ground;  is  to  be  likened  to  th« 
wildest  ebullition  of  fanaticism,  diiect^d  against  Protestants  as 
well  as  Papists,  and  put  down  by  both,  CfVen  Li^ther  himself 
assisting !  What  indeed  are  the  Auahaptists  at-  Munster  to  us  ? 
"  What"  as  he  says  "  ^ignifie^  it  V*  Again,  the  burniijgs  in  Queen 
Mary's  time,  of  men  and  .v^ommy  for  d^uying  Transub&tautiation, 
and  that  only,  are  nothing  more  than  tiie  executions  of  Priests 
in  the  reigns  of  •  Elizabeth,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Hcuse  of 
Stuart:!  As  to  .which  it  is  clear  that  they  were  executed  as 
emissaries  from  the  Pape,  beiug  ^his  sworn  liege  subjects^  and 
he  at  open  war  with  our  sovereign?.  Th^y  died  as  ^ies  and 
traitors,  not  as  Heretics.  And  how  few  i^  comparison  to  the 
executions  in  the  three  short  years  of. that  bloody  Queen  ?   Lastly, 
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will  it  be  believed  ?  '^  more  cannot  be  said  against  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  than  against  the  deprivation  of  'iOOO 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  their  livings  by  the  Act  of  umform- 
itj"  ! !  What  ?  the  direct  and  most  cniel  persecution  of  hundreds 
of  tliousandsy  nay,  millions  of  loyal  and  unoffending  subjects,  upon 
no  one  charge  or  complaint,  but  that  of  their  religion^  is  no 
more  than  the  ejecting  from  their  livings  (into  which,  by  the  by, 
many  of  them  had  come  only  by  the  ejection  of  other  prior  and 
lawful  possessors)  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  who  by  refusii^ 
to  conform  to  the  order  of  the  Churchy  in  fact  disqualified  them- 
selves from  remaining  in  that  situation !  These  are  parallel  cases 
are  they  ?  Then  we  are  told  of  Oatcs's  plot.  Why,  true  or  false, 
the  charge  was  treason,  not  heresy,  llien,  it  seems,  Servetus 
was  burned  by  Calvin.  Would  he  not  have  been  burned  if  he 
had  remained  in  Spain  i  How  is  this  then  a  Protestant  bumii^, 
to  be  set  off  by  a  Papist  ?  Fie  on  it !  How  hard  must  Mr.  But- 
ler, have  been  driven,  how  does  he  condemn  himself  by  flying  to 
such  miserable  shifts !  He  knows  that  there  never  was  a  Papist 
who  was  called  in  question  for  his  religion,  merely  as  his  religion. 
Never  was  there  a  man  burned  or  any  way  vexed  for  maintaining 
Iransubstantiation ;  and  what  millions  have  been  destroyed  by  tbeoi 
for  questiofting  it  i 

XI. 

As  to  the  "  Doctrines  respecting  Sacerdotal  Absolution"  it  h 
certain  that  the  notion  of  every  Roman  Catholic  who  confesses 
himself  to  a  Priest,  is,  that  by  that  Confession  and  Absolution^ 
and  doing  the  Penance  enjoined,  bis  Sin  is  done  away.  That  is 
the  notion,  in  practice  followed  np.  Aiid  it  is  sufficiently  autho- 
rized by  tlie  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  declaring  the  doctrine 
of  Attrition :  that  is,  the  sufficiency  of  imperfect  Contrition  with 
the  Sacrament,  as  it  is  called.  And  Mr.  Butler  knows  that  the 
passage  which  he  has  alleged  from  his  Prayer  Book  is  contrary  to 
those  Canons. .  It  is  contrary  to  what  b  laid  down  in  the  Prayer 
Books  for  the  Irish.  Let  them  look  to  it,  and  agree  in  their 
doctrine  among  themselves.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose that  both  their  doctrine  and  practice  are  Kable  to  stispicion. 
It  is  all  carried  on  in  secret ;  auricular ;  it  has  been  abused ;  an4 
we  doubt  not  is  now  often  abused.     But,  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse^ 
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•  * 


may  satisfy  vs  in  the  prescBt  case.  And  does  not  Mr.  Butter 
remember,  that  he,  most  emphatically  he,  has  been. forbidden  to* 
take,  nay,  stopped  from  taking  ao  Oath  disclaiming  the  power  of 
unconditional  Absolution ;  and.  ihat  that  Oath  was  condemned  as 
unlawful  i 

As  to  the  pretty  trap  laid  by  Sir  John  Coxe  Hippesley,  follow-- 
log  Dr.  Milner,  iq  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  into  which  Mr* 
Wilberforce  fell :  Mn  Wilberforce  might  have  escaped  it,  if  he 
had  happened  to  read  what  others  had  written,  and  which  Mr** 
Butler  might  as  well  answer  if  he  can/ 

xn. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  is  a  Creed  of  the  old  Church,  received 
by  Papists  as  well  as  Protestants.  Its  Declarations  imply  no 
more  than  our  Saviour's  words  :  **  He  that  believelh  not  shall  be 
damned ; "  and  St.  Paul's  alisertion  that  no  Fornicator  nor  Idola- 
tor  and  the  like  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  They  dd 
not  oblige  us  or  lead  us  to  persecute  any  one.  But  when  it  was 
declared  by  al  Popish  Council  that  the  Chdrch  (meaning  their  own) 
was  one,  out  of  which  none  can  be  saved,  it  was  then  aho  enjoined 
that  Heretics  should  b^  persecuted  ;  and  this  practical  commentary 
on  the  doctrine  )ias  been  constantly  followed  in  all  Popish 
countries.  Thai  makes  the  difference.  Papists  may  deny  it. 
But  it  ia  a  fad.  As  to  the  declaration  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church,  it  will  be  found  that  when  they  said,  *'  out  of  die  Church 
there  ia  nothing  but  Death  and  Damnation  "  they  meant  the  Catho^ 
.lie  Church  in  our  scihse  of  the  word,  which  does  not  exclude  the 
Church  of  Rome,  however  corrupt. 

We  have  enough  to  do  to  answer  the  gentlemen  according  to  the 
plain  senjte  of  words,  and  we  must  be  excused  from  the  fatigue  of 
reconciling  them  with  each  other  where  they  differ,  as  certainly 

«  Seethe  Authored  Reply  to  the  Observations  of  Dr.  Milner,  p.  99. 

Vol.  II.       Fam.  No.  IV.  SN   ' 
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■  1 

Mr.  Flowdeo   m4    Mr.    Buder   4b  ^6Ser,  and  <^  there'*   w 

XIV. 

We  bare  uerer  *'  compelled  apy  one  to  enter  our  Church : "  it 
is.fA^yirvho  have  acted  thus.    Why  then  address  all  this  staff  ta 
Its  ?  It  tt,  like  the  rest,  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  those  wba 
choose  to  be  Uinded.     JDoes  Mr.  Butler  seriously  believe  that  his 
Socinian  Creed  can  go  down  with  us>  or  with  bis  Bishops  i  Can 
we,  who  believe  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  his  proper  dtone- 
ment,  join  in  the  worship  of  God  with  those  that  deny  both  ?  ^  Or. 
can  we  use  the  divine  services  of  those  who,  in  derogation  of 
Christ's  sole  naediatorship,  admit  of  other  mediators  and  interces- 
sors ;  who  bring  down  Christ  from  Heaven,  to  shut  him  up  in  a 
piece  oi  bread  ;  who,  in  contradiction  to  those  Scriptures,  which 
say  that  he  was  o;iC€  offered  for  the  »ins  of  the  whole  word^  pre- 
tend to  offer  him  up  every  day' {or  the  sins  of  particular  individar 
al»  \  who  bow  down  before  images  in  a  wa^  which  we  believe  to 
b<^  idolatrous ;    How  can  there  be  comnumioo  between  them  and 
vs  i  When  they  shall  have  renounced  these  tenets,  we  will  (as  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  has  said)'  joy  indeed  to  make  one  people  with 
them ;  /but  Mr.  Butler  well  knows  that  tliere  is  not  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  this.    Nay^  for  the  very  idea  of  it  he  will  be 
liensured  by  bis  prelates,  and  considt^redy  a»  be  has  already  been  hy 
them,  as  a  decided  '^  Enemy  to  the  Hierarchy  of  bis.  Church; 
a  mere  "smatterer  in  Theology ;"  nay,  joined  wilh  the  Author  of 
^se  Pages  by  name,  as  among  those  M'bo  vex  a^d  disturb  bi' 
Church.*    By  what  authority  then  does  he  bold  this  language  { 
What  can  he  have  in  view  but  to  deteive  those  whom  he  addresses^ 
as  if  he  were  a  man  who  had  influence  to  procure  that  to  be 
'  adopted  which  he  recommends  i  Let  lum  no  more  deceive  you  or 
himself.     Let  him  not  tread  in  the  steps  of  that  man  whopEi  b^  ^ 
ao  fond  of  panegyrizing.    There  never  was  a  greater  eqiiivocatpc 

• 

■  In  bis  last  Charge,  laiO^ 

*  See  Letters  to  an  Irish  Prelate,  by  Dr.  Milner,p.  5.  andjp«»*"'   ^ 
Iietlars  ef  Dr.  Milner  £rst  published  in  the  Sutesman,  p.  31; 
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than  Bossuet ;  none  who  more  dearly  prostituted  great  talents  i% 
the  purposes  of  ambition.' 

If  the  [oquisition  be  put  down,  thank  God  for  that !  But  Mr. 
Butler  must  know  that  much,  very  much,  after  that,  remain^  to  be 
done.  V 


*  See  Archbishop  Wake's  Preface  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  Defences  of  it,  in  vol.  iii..  of  Preservatire , 
against  Popery,  and  Mosheim,  vol.  v.  p.  126, 
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.1    *       *  / 


>  r 


PUBLIC  PROSPERITY,  &e 


•  J  .•  >  * 


^\^*  ^     * 


Juteb  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  m;  fellow-citizens,  and 
firmly  persuaded  thfttin  promoting  their  iiite/ests  T  w&T  contribu- 
tiog  to  the  happiness  of  my  Sovereign  (the  first  and  most  virtuous 
among  m^n)  I  lately  did  myself  the  honor  of  laying  before  the 
minister  (Mr.  Pitt)  a  plan  for  the  r^i^f  .of  necessitous  and  indus- 
trious persons/  by  a  capitation  or  poll-tax  :  \\ hich  tax  Mas  to  be 
imposed  on  the  affluent  and  prosperous  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  incomes  or  situations  in  life..  I  must  here  beg  leave 
to  observe  that  it  \ias  propose^  not  ctoly  from,  \  a  principle  of 
hmnanity^  but  of  polUy;  yet,  as  .our  rulers,  by  reason  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  in  a  neighbotning  country,  appear  to  be  averse 
to.  advance  the  interests  pf  tb^  commuxiity  at  large,  in  the 
belief  that  with  an  increase..of  foctune  they  must  necessarily  in- 
crease in  power :  in  other  words,  that  on  finding  themselves  tast/ 
they  would, coHS^qM^ttly  .become  Jdcft*^-*^  Aail  endeavour  t6 
show,  by  some  fe^^  .bul^  1  hope  90t  cont^mpUbXe,  arguments,  that 


' :>  **l  caniiDt  hni  BTttipAthwe,*'  jays  ^  ei<8gMt  Writer,  **  with  eivery  one 
i  meet  that  is  in  af!iictip»;  «n4  if  noy  abilities  vere  equal  to  my  wishesy 
t{|ere  should  be  neither- paio  oor  poverty  in  the  world/'*— These  are  the 
sentiments,  this  is  the  disposition,  of  a  man  wbo  knows  his  du^  towards 
his  Creator ;  and  who,  in  manifesting  that  disposition,  appears,  indeed,  to 
partake  of  the  nat,ure  of  thatlKvrnity  whom  he,  no  doubt,  adores. 


^' 


die  feats  which  h«ve  been  monifSefSted  on  the  occasioii  are  groond* 
less;  and  that  the  tery  reverse  of  what  is  apprehended  would 
assuredly  be  the  effect  of  an  adoption  of  my  scheme* 

The  levelling  principles  held  out  by  Mr.  Paine  and  his  abettors, 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  awaken  tlie  fears  alluded  to«  '  When 
1  talked,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Ktt,  of  the  too  great  inequality 
among  the  people  of  England^  it  was  evidently  from  a  so  totally 
different  motive,  with  a  view  so  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
the  quondam  secretary  to  the  American  congress,  that  I  cannot 
but  express  my  surprise  (commended  as  the  plan  has  been  by 
those  who  have  investigated  it  throtighout)  that  no  one  has  ye^ 
stood  forward  and  become  its  advocate  with  the  existing  powers. 
As  the  present  publication  may  possibly  fa}!  into .  the  hands  of 
many  who  had  not  ani  opportunity  of  considering  tUe  plan  origin 
nally  suggested  by  me  in  my  Letter  to  the  Rigbt  Honorable  Gen-* 
lleman  wbete  attention  I  had  solicited  in  die  matter — I  shall  take 
tiie  liberty  agaki  to  submit  it  to  die  Cixnideration  of  the  public. 
In  doing  diis,,  the  dearer  ws^f  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  reprint 
tfie  pamphlet  in  question  exactly  as  it  at  first  appeared  (especially 
as  die  impression  is  entirely  sold  off,)  and  afterwards  to  subjoin  to 
it  "sucb  further  reasons  for  carrying  the  aforesaid  scheme  into  exe* 
cation  as  may  since  have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind.  ^Fbe 
Letter  to  the  Minister  is  as  follows : 


»      To  THB  Bight  Honorablb  WILLLIM  PITf. 

Sir,  ^ 

It  was  the  opinion  -of  Lycurgus,  that  **  the  two  extremes  of  great 
wealth  ai)d  great  indigence  are  the  source  of  infinite  mischief  in  a  free 
State/'  Such  being  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta/  that 
eminent  Lawgiver,  as  you  remember^.in  order  to  banish  arrogance  and 

>  The  words  of  Piutarrh  are  as  fi>lk>w?-^<  There  wits  a  very  strange  i]>- 
eqnality  among  the  inhaUtaats  of  Sparta,  so  that  the  city  was  overcharged 
with  a  multitude  of  necessitous  j>enonSy  while  the  lands  aifd  money  were 
engrossed  by  a  few.'' 


Mvy  from  the  Common  wealth  to  which  he  he\ongp6,  pemicded  tlie 
peoolc  to  reduce,  the  entire  country  to  a  commoi}  stock,  to  cousentto  a 
new  division  of  the  land,  and  to  dwfU  together  in  perfect  tqndlitf^  The 
Satqrnian  times  of'Sparta  are  not  to  be  revived  at  the  present  day.  - 

Stilly  however,  there  is  manifestly  too  great  an  inequality  among  the 
people  of  England.  As  it  is  my  intention,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
pages,  to  point  out  a  means  of  removing,  in  some  sort,  that  inequality  ; 
of  eradicating  that  most  fatal  of  all  State-distempers,  too  great  a  degree 
of  poverty  among  any  particular  and  useful  orders  of  tncuj  and  at  the 
same  time  with  evident  adrantage  to  all  parties,  I  shall  unquestionably 
be  listened  to  with  that  attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  middling  or  trading  class  of  people 
constitute  the  riches  of  a  State.    The  Plan,  Sir,  which  I  have  now  the 
honor  of  laying  before  you^  is  not  designed  to  extend  to  the  sick  and 
aged  among  the  PoQt$  properly  and  commonly  so  denominated,   for 
whom  sufficient  provision  is  already  inade,^  (and  to  whom,iind(^  proper 
regulations,  it  is. at  all  times  to  be  continued)  bnt  to  diosepereaas  who,' 
from  want  of  success  in  any  business  in  whicb  tbey  may  have  been  en* 
gaged,  and  who,  from  being  entirely  destitute  of  friends,  or,  at  least,  of 
ally  in  a  condition  to  assist  them,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  penury  and 
distress. — ^Wiihout  further  preamble  then,  I  propose  that  the  Sura  of  Six 
Millions  Sterling  be  raised  by  a  Capitation  or  Poll-Tax^  as  it  is  usually 
termed ;  and  this  to  be  imposed  on  such  persons,  and  in  such  propor- 
tion, as  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  may   determine.     I  must  here  take 
occasion  to  observe,  that  it  must  not  be  objected  to  the  Tax  in  question, 
that  it  is  an  unpopular  one.     In  the  present  case,  and  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  imposed,  it  will  be  wholly  and  totally  the  reverse.     But 
this  will  fully  and  particularly  appear  in  the  sequel.    The  money  thus 
Raised,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  to  be  lent  out  to  necessitous  and  in- 
dustrious people :  part  bearing  interest  at  three  per  Cent,  and  part  withr 
out  interest  (see  the  Plan,  page  562)  returnable  in  case  of  theftrsuccess 
in  any  business  or  engagement  whatever.  The  whole  to  be  under  themaf> 
nagement  of  a  certain  number  of  persops  appointed  by  Parliame/it,  and 
who,  in  a  Committee,  are  to  have  a  discretionary  power  of  advancing 

■  The  Plan  which  is  here  proposed,  goes  to  the  reducing  of  the  Poor  Rates, 
'  *f  ^^^  one-third  of  the  present  a«)ount<  •  WiirJk-heH9eSt  ^^  ^^  ^^  institu- 
tions, so  far  from  being  what  th?y  pretend  to  be,  ale  ofteo  found  to  be  nurse« 
ries  for  idleness  and  vice. 
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■Mmry  to  such  as  may  apply  for  the -use  of  it^  acconling  to  the  sti^ 
and  condition  of  the  parties  and  from  the  representation  which  may  be 
miade  of  them,  by  any  person  or  persons  of  good  and  honorable  charac* 
ten     The  expediency  and  usefulness  of  such  a  plan  is  sufficiently  ^ob* 
T&ous.     It  Would  be  a  considerable  iociteraent  to  industry,  and  conse- 
quently tend  to  populousness ;  on  both  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  ' 
conjointly  .talEcn,  that  the  welfare  of  a  State  or  Kingdom   will 'always, 
depend.     Many  have  been  and  are  now  induced  to  emigrate  to  Foreign 
Parts,  by  xTeason  of  the  heavy  and  general  taxes  of  the  country— taxes, 
indeed,  which  the  exigencies  of  the  State  have  from  time  to  time,  obliged 
its  Rulers  to  impose.     The  assistance  here  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
indigent  would  be  a  great  alleviation  of  their  miseiies,  arid  consequently 
Encourage  them   to  remain  in  their  native  land  i  a  great  and  desirable 
object,  as  1  have  hinted  above.     Many  too,  it  should  be  recollected, 
are   languhihing  in  prisons,  and   their  families  in  the  greatest  distress^ 
^hen,  from  the  relief  so  easily  to  he  given,  they  might  become  at  once 
both  useful  and  happy*     Kay,  it  may  be  observed,  even  of  those  who 
cariy  on  their  respective  trades  or  professions  with  apparent  success, 
that  a  considerable  number  are  under  the  necessity  of  taking  up  money, 
ar  their  outset  in  life,  from  Usurers,  and  the  like  description  of  mBn« 
Thu$,'Origin^lly  in  a  state  of  oppression,  they  are  unable,  perhaps  at 
any  time,  to  realize  a  single  shilling;  but,  on  the  contrary,  labor 
under  an  increasing,  and  ultimately  destructive  debt.     Many  of  these, 
I  repeat,  have  tLClixsiWy  nothing  to  lose;  while  a  lesser  number,  with 
overgrown  fortunes,  are  adding  daily,  and  with  an  unjustifiable  eager- 
ness, to  their  store.     Now,  the  danger  to  which,  in  sXich  a  ^tate  of  things, 
a  kingdom   will  be  exposed  in  case  of  an  insurrection  among  the  com- 
monalty, is  apparent  at  the  slightest  glance.     Indeed,  we  should  ever 
bear  in  mind  the  evils  which  arose  from  a  like  disparity  of  fortune 
Among  the  Romans,  and  guard  against  them  with  the  nicest  care.     Of 
more  recent  and  popular  tumults,  I  at  present  forbear  to  speak. 

So  largeasum  of  money,  as  that  which  I  propose  to  be  raised,  when 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  trad^men,  manufacturers,  and  others,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  a  great  number  of  per- 
lions— 1  mean  of  the  lower  order,  who  woul^  be  engaged  in  the  service 
of  those  who  were  indulged  with  loans,  on  account  of  their  being  unfor- 
tunate, but  no  way  criminal.— ^From  giving  employment  to  those  people, 
1  say,  dnr  love  of  human  nature  would  be  shown  in  a  particular  degree, 
while  our  lives  and  properties  would  be  in  much  greater  safety  than  at. 
present ;  for  that  k  considerable  number  of  those  wh6  are  sentenced  hj, 
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#ar  laws  to  death  or  traDsportaltoti^  are  driven  by  neccsiity^  and.from 
-want  of  honest  engagementSf  to  the  '^  dn?adful  trade''  oirobker^^  (to  use 
a  kind  of  catachresifr)i8  certain.  The  celebrated  Bkccarka  has  ftfinark* 
•d;(hat  '*  it  is  far  better  to  devise  means  for  the  preveittton  of  crimeit, 
than  to  study  in  what  manner  we  shall  inflict  a  ptinishment  for  them*'' 
The  troth  and  justness  of  this  observation  no  one,  I  believe^  wiU  dispute* 
But  ta  my  Plan.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  the  Sum  of  Six  Millioua 
Sterlings  raised  as  already  sug^ted,  in  the  following  manner: 

One  IVlillion  to  remain  in  the  hauds  pf  Government  for  and  during 
the  terra  of  Seven  Years. 

five  Millions  to  be  lent  to  the  Public :  Four  Millions,  at  three  per 
cent,  interest,  to  the  higher  sort;  reduced  by  misfortunes — the  sunt 
to  each  person,  from  One  Hundred  Pounds  to  Five  Hundred, 
And  One  Million  to  the  lower  but  industrious  class,  without  inter- 
est, in  small  sums  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  Twenty  to  Fiftif  Pounds 
each. 

.  To  some  a  part  of  the  money  intended  to  be  lent  might  at  first  be  gfven, 
aod^then  a  further  sum  advanced,  or  not,  according  as  their  good  ot 
had  conduct  shiill  appear  to  the  Committee,  who  may  be  assisted  In  their 
ettqoiries  by  persons  to  whom  a  yearly  allowance  may  be  given  for  their 

trooble. 

• 

,The  simple  Interest  on  One  Million,  left  .Seven  Years  in  the 
hands,  and  for.  the  use,  of  Governipent,  at  three  per  cent. 

'     is  .     .     * £210,00* 

The  like  Interest  on  Four  Millions  lent  to  the  Public,  is        120,000 


£  330,000 


"Xote.  The  above  sura  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  thousand 
Pounds  is  the  Interest  on  Four  Millions  for  the  first  year  only.  This  is 
to  be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund,  by  deducting  from  thqscver^ 
loans  the  three  per  cent*  interest  at  the  time  of  issuing  9ut  the  money.     . 

11) us,  at  the  end,  of  Se\cn  Y^ars,  there  would  be  the  sum  of  One 
!^lillion  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty  Thousand  Poutids  in  hand,  witboat 
reckoning  the  compound  interest,  and  saying  nothing  in  regtird  to  the 
interest  on  the  Four  Millions  during  the  six  following  ycafS9,orthc 
probable  returns  on  the  Five  Millions  first  lent  out  to  the  Public,  and 
which  returns  are  to  be  added  tp  the  Stock  or  Fund.  These  reluiua 
to  be  employed  in  loaiis  to  the  necessitous,  on  the  Sjftme  conditions  as  at 
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firft^  dusrJMjg  tbe  afoc^said  ;term  Of  Sevra  Years.  Hbe'  One  Million,  aail 
the  interest  thereof  to  remain,  4is.  already  proposed;  in  the  band* aiid  for 
^e  use  of  Government,  duringrtbe  sanvQ  space  of  time.  At  the  end  ot 
Sctvea  Years,  the  ceoainipg  Principal  and  Imere&t  to  bo  employed  in 
perpettaal  Loans,  aocording  to  thp  pleasure. of  the Commiteee.  The  Tax! 
to  be  then  again  impos'cd,  or  noty  as  necessity  may  require,  and.  which 
loay  beiinown  by  th«  lieport  of  the  ^COnidiitteet  who  are  to  ky  before 
Plidiaiiient,  fv#m  time  to  time,  a  State.ofn  their  Account  with  the  PuIh 

lie*  ,•■•';  .  t 

T)i«t  the  ,bi§hf r  cW»  such  as  Tiiadesmen,  Manufacturers^  kc*  will 
jwiiiingly  pay^  if  succesbfiil,  three  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  lent 
til  them,  pannQt  be  .doubted ;  or  that  they  will,  in  the  like  cade  of  pro^ 
i$mg  by  their  business,  reitufu  the  ^um.wbijch,nuty  have  been  advanced 
to  them,  in  order  that  others  may  be  in  the  same  manner  assisted : 
es0eeifitly,  when  it  is  fttipulated,  that  such  pi9rton$  should,  if  any  .parti- 
culttripisfortuiie,  might  .afterwards  attend  them,  be  again  entitled  to 
li^lie^,;  that  itt  ou>  proviog  (o  the  Comijaittee,  that  their  failure,  was  not 
fyQm..BJi^^'.  miscooduo^iiii  themselves^  bivt  fro«a  accidents  which  it  was 
wholly  itiip094ibla  to  for«Msee,  or  seeing  tbem,  to  preyent. 
,.  It  may  be  urged  by  some^  perhaps,  that  the  establishment  in  question 
is  open  to  fraud  and  abuse,  and  that  idle  ai^d  profligajte  peiisons  may 
jiqaajider  the  money  which  shall  be  advanced  to  them  for  t^ei^  relief* 
•O  that  neither  Principal  nor  Interest  will,  at  any  timci  come  in  to  the 
Fund.  But  this  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  done  aWay,  when  it  it 
t^emetebercd^  ibBtfew  are  to  be  assisted  to  the  full  amount  of  Five  Hun- 
deed  pounds,' and  tA^ionly  in  particular  cases,  such  as  the  having  an 
uncommonly  largp  family,  and  the  like.;  and  th^t  scarcely  any  are  to  be 
rci»ev«</ ii^/n//,  hut  such  as  jare  of  fak  and  honorable  character.  To 
eodclude  the  first^mentioncd  description  of  persons  entirely,  might  pos^t* 
bly.be/thought  unwise;  because  ijt  is  not .  unjikcly.  that  they  might 
hocome  sensible  of  their  error,  and  amend.  Such  persons,  a^s  I  have 
already  said,  might  be  relieved  by  a  small  sum  at  fii^t,  and  afterwards 
farther  assisted,  if  they- may  appear  to  be  deserving  of  it.  With  rcspecl 
to  loMeSy  there  will  certainly  be  many  ;  and  if  those  losses  ;ire  put  a| 
one  million,  or  even  two  millions,  during  the  bcfore-meptioncd  term 
of  seven  years,  there  will  still  be  a  prodigjious  sum  remaining  to  ba 
employed,  as  the  Coromiitee  might  see  good,  and  in  respect  to  the 
application  which  should  be  made  to  them  for  relief. 

To  speak  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. — ^The  superiotity  of  thi|. 
over  other  plans,  which  go  to  nothing  further  than  the  employment  o£ 
die  poor  from  day  to^  ^y,  is  evident.    It  is  supejrior,^  ia  a»  .Aiuch  ^ 
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fliry  who  have  a  chance  of  making  proTnioa  for  their  families  by  90m 
vstablbbmeiit,  (for  of  this  class  of  persons,  married  men  alone  are  to  be 
entitled  to  assistance)  will  exert  themselves  far  more  than  in  laboft 
which.Hs  to  procure'  them  merely  a  temporary,  ^prtcmrious  kind  of  mb-^ 
Mtence ;  while  they  aiv  at  the  same  time  Subject,  perhaps,  to  inntuiie* 
labic  ills. 

I  just  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  scheme  in  question  is  by  m 
means  of  a  wild  or  visionary  nature  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  uncommonly 
i*a5y,  and  practicable.  That  the  rich  and  powerful  will  cheerfully  give 
their  asi&istance,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  while  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
middliiirr,  or  trading  class  of  the  peti^ple  will  unhesitatingly  agree  to  it^ 
^nce  it  is  meant  to  establish  a  fund  in  perpetuity,  and  which  is  (s 
afibrd  relief  to  themselves  and  families,  in  cases  of  misfortune  an^ 
distress. 

Again,  and  in  conclusion.-^We  may  «^asily  figure  to  ourselves  the 
several  advantages  which  would  be  derived  to  the  nation  at  large  from 
the  plan  which  is  here  laid  dowm  How  very  many,  are  there  (1  9^^ 
of  the. middling  class  of  people)  who  at  the  present  moment  are  strag- 
gling with  difficulties,  from  which  they  cannot  possibly  extricate  them- 
selves. How  very  many  are  there  likewise,  who,  with  scientific  heails, 
with  abilities  of  various  kinds,  ar^  yet  unable,  for  waht  of  a  small  $ura 
of  money,  to  carry  into  execution  plans,  which  would  perhaps  be  highly 
advaniagcmis  not  only  to  themselves,  but  ultimately  to  the  state  t» 
which  they  belong. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  condition  of  men  of  good  and 
liberal  education,  but  who  aiv  without  the  necessary  means  of  stipport. 
Let  us  think  on  the  pain,  the  niortiHcatton  they  must  endure.    '*  W® 
soys  a  celebrated  Writer,  "  who  k  doubtful  of  a  dinner,  or  trembling 
at  a  creditor,  is  little  disp<»sed  to  abstracted   meditation  or  remote  in- 
quiiies.'*    Such,  alas!  is  far  too  frequently  the  situation  of  worthy 
and  ingenious  men,   and   the  world  is  a  considerable  loser  thereby. 
These,  periiaps,  after  many   but  ineffectual  efforts  to  obtaiu  from  their 
lellows  that  notice  to  which  tb«*y  twl   themselves  rtititied,  sink  into  a 
iupinenoss,  an  apathy,  highly  projudicial  to  the  interests  of  thcmfic^fS 
and  families.— T/*eirao6/«  ragt  is  entirely  repressed:  the  genial currtni 
kf  their  stral  is  frozen!  At   length,  despairing  of  any  kind  of  succour^ 
(for  where  is  the  individual  to  be  found  who  can  answer  to  every  demand 
Mhich  may  be  made  on  his  generobity  ?)  and  worn  out  in  body  as  ve 
is  mind,  they  silently  drop  into  the  all-levelling  grave!  Such,  «je«»ay 
observe,  is  the   fate  of  many  ;  while  oth«ers,  with  a  keener  sensibility 
and   roused  to  absolute  madness,  hurry  into  acts  of  suicide,  «i»(p^ 
their  imperfections' on  their  heads  f 
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But  it  is  time.  Sir,  to  thifik  of  closing  a  Letter^  which  kdyteser  standi 
^ot,  I  ho]>e,  in  nted  of  apology*  A^^  I  bave  now  to  contend  foTy  i»» 
that  the  above  specified  sum  of  Six  Millions  .Sterling  be  forthwith 
raised*  ai)d  applied^  as  nearly  as  possible^  to  the  purposes  already  men^ 
tioned.  Farther  to  insist  on  the  excellency  of  the  Plan,  (which  wilU  no 
doubt,  receive  improvement  in  your  hands)  or  on  the  present  and  future 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  both  to  the  State  and  People,  were 
evidently  a  waste  of  words.  It  is  founded  at  once  on  principles  of 
iumanity  and  political  ^ood^  Worthy  men,  therefore,  and  worthy  citi- 
2ens— who  know  that,  to  afford  support  to  the  unfortunate  part  of  the 
€&mmnnityy  irto  give  security  and  happiness  to  the  whole — will  readily 
eilibrace  a  scheme  which  has  no  other  object  in  view.  And  I  will  ven- 
ture to  predict,  that  the  thanks  and  prayers  of  thousands,  of  very  many 
thousands,  will  attend  th^  Minister  who  shall  propose,  and  the  Parlia- 
jnent  who  shall  give  it  eflSect.  * 

I  remaifiy  with  the  utmost  deferenee  and  redpect. 

Sir,  Yottr  obedient  humble  Servant 

Londm,  Jan.  U  1793.  ANDREW  BECKET. 

• 

Sucli  is  the  plan  proposed  to  the  Minister.  The  immediate  and 
pertain  benefits  which  would  arise  from  it  to  the  unjfortuuate  must  be 
ievident  to  all :  while  its  remote,  or  probable  advantages  to  the  state^ 
a  very  tyro  iti  politics  may  easily  and  clearly  foresee.  In  my  first 
ptiblicadon^  therefore^  1  dwelt  not  circumstantially  on  ai>y  of  those 
advantages^  deeming  it  wholly  unnecessary  so  to  do.  Now,  however, 
I  shall  proceed  to  particularize  some  few  of  them,  as  the  generality 
of  mankind  are  apparendy  too  much  Engaged  either  by  business  or 
pleasure  to  inquire  into  die  good,  ^ich,  as  I  have  before  observed^ 
must  infiillibly  result  from  the  execution  of  my  scheme.  But  to 
die  subject.**It  is  propx>sed  in  the  foregoing  Letter  to  reduce  the 
poor-rates  one-third  of  their  present  amount.  Thls^  perhaps^  is 
aomewhat  more  than  die  plan  can  compass.  But  should  it  reduce 
those  rates  one-fourth  only,  and  which  it  certainly  would  do,  it  is 
imdoubtediy  deserving  of  attention.  The  poor-rates  amount  to 
diree  millions  per  aim.  or  twenty-one  millions  in  the  course  of 
aeven  years.  One-fourth  of  this  rate  taken  off,  the  tax  for  raising 
mx  millions  for  the  service  of  seven  years,  and  which  at  first  sight 
might  be  thought  a  burthen,  is,  in  fact,  no  burthen  at  all.  It 
Itavesi  at  the  aame  timei  e/ie  mllioH  at  the  direction  of  Govern-* 
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tfienty  for  tM  diforesaid  teim  of  sevien  yevrs,  wbich  most  ecnne- 
quetitly  enable  the  Minister  to  relieve  the  laboring  part  of  the 
community  frotn  taxes  to  the  said  amount,  supposing  the  nation  to 
be  at  peace.  It  should  likewise  be  remembered^  that  while  so 
large  a  sum  as  twenty-one  nkillions  is  collected  ib  the  course  of 
seven  years  for  the  use  of  the  pocir^  it  must  indubitably  encourage 
idleness,  but  that  if  one-fourth  of  that  rate  is  taken  off,  (and  wbicb 
would  give  the  money  required,  and  to  be  employed  in  loans  for 
the  term  of  seven  years),  it  roust^  on  the  contrary^  be  an  iiicite- 
liient  to  honest  mdmtry.  Another  to  be  considered  is,  that  so 
much  money  being  put  in  circulation  on  the  terms  proposedi 
(three  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  it,)  it  must  neceasarily  red«icfi  tht 
rate  of  interest  at  least  one  per  cent .9  and  as  necessarily  raise  the 
%alae  of  estates  at  least  four  years  in  the  purchase.  Thus  a  verf 
considerafble  accession  woi^  be  made  to  the  landed  ^operty,  not 
less  than  dghty  millions  steriing,  (reckoning  ^vith  Lord  Auckland, 
that  the  rents  throughout  England  amount  to  twenty  mi)  lions,  smd 
valuing  estates  at  only  twenty  years'  purchase.)  To  set  this  matter 
in  the  clearest  light — The  iii^rest  of  money  being. five  per  ce»t., 
a  person  lends  four  thousand  pounds  to  bring  hiixi  a  profit  of  tWQ^ 
hundred  pounds  per  ann.  for  the  use  of  it ;  or,  he  will .  give  fomi 
thousand  pounds,  or  more,  for  ap  estate  of  the  yearly  rent  of  two 
hundred  pounds.  Now^  \f  the  interest  of  money  fall  one  per. 
cent,  he  must  lay  down  four  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds,  vn 
order  to  gain  two  hundre4  pounds  per  ann.^  while  be  m\^^  fo' 
the  like  reason,  give  at  least  the.  same  sum  pf  four  thousand  ^i>^ 
hundred  pounds,  to  purcha^  an  estate  of  the  b^far<s-mention^ 
annual  rent. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  landed  interest  would  gain  9( 
least  eighty  millions  sterling  by  a  reduction  of  one  per  pent,  on  tnt 
use  of  money  ;  a.reduction,  which  the  sum  I  have  proi^ojied  tp  be 
raised  and  employed  i|i  lo^s^lyould^  without  the  smallest quesfioPr 
effect.  To  landowners  ip  general^  the  measure  ip  ^v^tiwi ^; 
consequently  of  the  highest  i^portc^i^ce.  Men  Jmake  so  l?lj»cjjr«. 
their  money  by  n^dHmfibl^  anmUie^,  &c«  to  the  iimount  of  ten*. 
t>^'elve,  and  even  fifteen  per  cpnt,,  tbiu  estates,  are.  greatly  Iwe^^ 
iu  value  by  it.  The  grai^tii)^  of  tumuities  9lv;iuld  be  declare* 
unlawful ;  or,  if  it  be  in  any  ca?eallowe4^  that  not  less  thatt^wdve: 
years'  purchase  be  given  to  the  grantor.  This  will  give  the  lender 
live  pec  cent,  for  the  use  of  his  money,  and  pay,  at  the  same  tiine> 
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w*  ttwirtiice  on  th^  grantor's  life^  and  which  ia  rieqaisite,  when  k» 
(the  grantor)  cannot  giv«  security  by  pledges  (I  meinof  moveablesp 
ft^r  the  mortgaguig  of  houses  mid  land  I  consider  aa  f>rejudicial  to 
a  very  uaeful  bo^y  of  menyan  I  intend  hereafter  to:  show).  When 
this  last-mentioned  security  {u  e.  pledges  of  moveables)  can  be 
given/ the  annuity  which  n(kw  is  usually  done  at  tsixp  se«ren,/orai 
Hiost  at  the  rate  of  eight  years'  purchase^  (a  shameful  impoitlion !) 
should  always  be  done  at  the  rate  of  twenty  y^rs*  purchase.  Thia 
likewise  give?  the  lender  five  per  cent,  for  his  moaey^^a  suflldieat 
interest — while,  by  reasoa  of  the  pro/^erty  pledged,  he  is  secwe. 

The  landed  genilemen  notbeii^g  money-lenders,  the^  reducing  of 
the  rate  of  interest  caunot  be  hurtful  to  them;  nor  indeed  can  it 
be  so  to  any,iniileBSlo  usurers  and  extortioners — a  set  of  men  who 
«,ugbt  to  be  universally  reprobated*  Nay,  it  is  evident,  thttt  the 
land-owners,  though  they  should  contribute  largely  in  consequmcd 
of  the  proposed  puU-'tax,  must  yet  be  considerable  gainers,  since  an 
abatement  of  one  per  cent.,  on  the  interest  of  money  would,  aa 
already  observed^  increase  every  estate  at  least  fgtur  years'  value  in 
the  purchase*  •     ^ 

A3  to  the  »bj«ct}dn  of  moneyrjobbers  and  monopojiats,  ^ejr 
should  by  no  means  be  listened  to.  'The  good  of  tkn  peoph  if  tka 
Jirst  law.  This,  a  truly  virtuous  Minister  (and  sii«b  w«  have  now 
to  boast)  will  ever  bear  in  mind;  disdaining,  as  Shakespeare  so 
finely  expiesaes  it,  to  be  pl&y<^d  upon  by  otbera^  as  a  pipe.  Ha 
will  QQiisider,  too,  that  he  must  be  far  more  secure  in  bi^  place,  if 
peradventure  that  should  be  his  object,  by  gaining  the  good-wiU 
and  affection  of  the  people  at  large,  than  by  an  attention  to  tb4 
interest  either  of  individuals  or  i;ompaHiei,  already  abounding  in 
riches^  in  order  to  gain  tlieir  favor,  and  for  purposes,  which  he  is 
at  the  same  time  ashamed  to  own ;  purposes,  however,  with  which 
almost  all  personis  are  pretty  well  acquainted,  and  on  whicli  it  is 
consequently  uunecessarv  at  tliis  time  to  dwell.  From  the  advan^ 
tages  aheady  stated,  he  would  always  be  sure  to  have  the  lauded 
interest  with  him,  and  that  is  unquestionably  the  best.  ,  , 

.  If  professed  money-dealers  are  dissatisfied  with  tjbe  profit  arising 
from  the  rate  of  interest  proposed,  and  which  even  then  mu9t 
bring  in  considerable  sums,  let  them  give  up  thc^t  business  entirel't 
to  bankers,  turning  their  attention  to  commerce,  to  trade,  and 
manufacture^  of  every  kind,    'lliis  would  at  once  be  the  means  of 
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• 

Mrkhing  die  natioii,  while  it  would  prevent  die  isjiiring^  of  the 
tfaoaghtless,  by  the  purchase  of  annuitiesj  &c.  at  an  under  valoe. 

This  comnon  pracliee,  pecuniary  tmffici  is  inAtmous  and  ruin- 
ous to  mangr.  It  can  only  serve  to  add  to  the  riches  of  diose  who 
afaready  abound.  It  is  a  monopoly  of  the  worst '  kind.  Those 
men,  indeed,  are  thechonesof  a  country,  and  should  meet  widi  no 
encouragement  whatever.  If  considerable  fortunes  are  to  be 
gained,  let  the  active,  the  industrious  part  of  the  community  be 
the  favored,  die  protected  persons— I  mean  the  trader,  the  agricul- 
turist, the  manufacturer,  &c.,  and  if  money  is  wanted  by  them  to 
extend  their  several  engagements  or  coucems,  let  care  be  taken  that 
they  have  it  at  a  fiiir  and  equitable  rate. 

A  false  kind  of  reasoning  has  gone  abroad  that  the  sort  cfumrjf 
m  question  (for  so  I  hesitate  not  to  term  it)  is  advantageous  to  the 
.public^  because,  as  it  is  urged,  men  are  frequently  unable  to  pro* 
cure  any  money  for  their  uses  at  five  per  cent.,  thottgh  they  can 
get  it  at  twelve  or  fifteen ;— -and  that  it  is  consequently  better  for 
them  to  pay  the  latter  pfemiumsj^  and  which  they  do  in  the  way  o( 
annuity  on  the.  sums  they  may  be  in  want  of,  than  to  be  ruined!^ 
as  would  possibly  be  the  case,  if  they  were  hindered  from  rsdnng 
the  money  at  ail.  * 

The  argument  is  specious,  but  founded  in  error.  The  rate  of 
annuities,  like  the  interest  of  money,  sbbuid,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  be  fixed  by  law.  Should  the  plan  I  have  proposed  be 
adopted,  the  public  will  know  where  to  find  die  sum  they  need ; 
and  if  the  stock  should  chance  to-  be  exhausted,  a  sufitcient  iNun- 
ber  of  monied  men  will  at  all  tiaaes  be  fomid,  who  will  be  wiUiog 
to  lend  on  just  and  reasonable  terms.    This,  I  say^  di^  ^ 


'  A  word  or  two  from  Montesquieu  will  not  ht  improper  here.  ^"^^ 
frder  that  trade  may  be  successfully  canied  on,  it  is  necessary  that  a  pnce 
be  fixed  CD  the  use  of  specie ;  but  this  price  should  be  inconsiderable.  !■ 
it  be  too  high,  the  merchant,  who  sees  that  it  will  cost  him  more  in  interest 
than  he  can  gain  by  commerce,  will  engage  in  nothing.  If  there  is  oo 
consideration  to  be  paid  for  the  use«f  specie,  nobody  will  lend  it,  ^d  there, 
too,  the  meJcbant  will  undertake  nothing.  I  am  mistaken  when  I  say 
nobody  will  lend;  the  afiairs  of  society  will  ever  make  it  necessary.  Usuiy 
will  be  established,  but  with  all  the  disorders  with  which  it  has  been  coa- 
stantly  attended.'^ 
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unquestionably  do,  when  proper  security  can  be  given,  and  when 
they  become  sensible  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  more  than  a 
legal price.^  If  they  complain  of  this  as  a  hardship^  I  am  of 
opinion  that  we  should  laugh  them  to  scorn.  What  right  have  our 
usurers  to  complain,  while  they  are  considerable  gainers,  and  with*- 
out  the  labor  and  hazard  to  which  the  trader  and  manufacturer  are 
subject  in  every  ease  ? 

1  have  already  observed,  that  the  granting  annuities^  payable  out 
of  the  rents  of  estates,  and  which  are  usually  done  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  tea  years'  purchase,  should  not,  in  any  case,  be  allowedx: 
and  this  I  have  said,  as  being  highly  prejudicial  to  farmers  in 
general,  the  most  useful  body  of  men  that  the  kingdom  can  pro- 
duce. If  landholders  are  in  want  of  money,  and  which  now  is 
jfirequently  the  case,  they  had  rather  grant  annuities  secured  on 
their  several  estates,  than  dispose  of  any  part  of  them ;  and  this, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  would  be  the  nominal  possessors 
^f  what  had  been  left  them  by  their  fathers.  The  sum  they 
>  require  is  thus  obtained.  This  sum,  in  all  probability,  is  pre- 
sently squandered ;  another  is  raised  in  the  same  way,  and  then  the 
tenants  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  property  are  subject,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  leases,  to  a  rack-rent^  which  with  difficulty 
they  are  able  to  pay. 

''  If  proprietors  of  land  are  in  want  of  money,  let  them  be 
obliged  to  dispose  of  a  certain  part  of  it.  This  will  produce  thre^ 
times  the  sum  that  they  could  raise  on  it  by  granting  annuities^ 
while  it  would  hinder  them  from  oppressing  the  farmer ;  who,  in 
aucfa  m  case,  may  possibly  be  able  to  live  without  the  necessity  of 

'  Cirero  tells  m  thaf>  in  his  tme,  interest  at  Rome  was  at  34  per  cent. 
This  evil  was  a  consequence  of  the  Jaws  against  usury.  Laws  excessively 
good  are  the  source  of  excessive  evils.  The  borrower  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  paying  for  the  interest  of  the  money,  and  for  the  danger 
the  creditor  underwent  of  sudering  the  penalty  of  the  Jaws. — Spirit  of  Lam. 

This  evil,  which  Montesquieu  is  at  a  loss  to  obviate',  (though  he  has 
observed  before,  and  rightly,  that  it  is  proper  to  fix  a  price  on  the  use  of 
specie,)  might  be  sufficiently  guarded  against  by  making  the  penalty  on 
usury  so  very  high,  that  the  borrower  could  not  possibly  pay  it.  But  as  I 
have  already  said,  with  six  millions  newly  put  in  circulation  at  three  per 
cent,  the  ii^terest  of  money  must  necessarily  decrease.  Usury  would  prer 
sently  fall  to  the  ground. 

Vol.  II.    Pam.  No.  IV.  «  O 
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borrowing,  which  he  is  now  continually  oLliged  to  do*  That  our 
agriculturists,  generally  speaking,  are  deserving  of  particular  at- 
tention, every  thinking  man,  I  believe,  will  allow. 
'  But  to  set  the  matter  in  another  light,  ft  is  clearly  the  interest 
of  the  land*owner  to  suffer  the  husbandman  to  stand  at  an  easy 
rent.  He  may  then  expect  that  his  money  will  be  paid  to  him  at 
regular  and  stated  times  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  satisfaction  which 
must  arise  to  him  from  allowing  a  fellow-creature  to  live ;  from 
enabling  the  industrious  farmer  to  support  himself  and  family  in  a 
decent  and  comfortable  manner.  Beside,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  raising  of  the 
value  of  estates  by  lowering  the  interest  of  money,  wUl  be  far  more 
than  equivalent  to  any  rack-rent  whatever. 

I  must  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  a  scheme  like  the  pre- 
sent, is  not  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  the  merely  ploddif^  stales^ 
wan^'^  and  who  can  with  difficulty  be  put  out  of  the  beaten 
track.^    Or  should  he/be  made  sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be 


>  Such  too  was  the  opinion  of  a  late  elegant  French  writer,  which  I  am 
induced  to  lay  before  the  reader : — "Toute  idee  trop  etrang^re  it  notre  mani^e 
de  ^oir  &  de  sentir,  nous  seroble  toujours  ridicule.  Le  meme  projet  qui, 
vaste  &  grand,  paroitra  cependant  d'une  execution  facile  au  grand  ministre, 
sera  traite  par  un  ministre  ordinaire,  de  fou,  d^insense :  &  ce  projet,  pour  me 
servir  de  la  phrase  usitee  parmi  les  sots,  sera  renvoye  i  la  rcpublique  de 
Flaton.  Voila  la  raison  pour  laquelle,  en  certain  pays,  ou  les  esprits  sont 
peu  capables  de  grandes  entreprises,  on  croit  couvrir  un  homme  du  plus 
grand  ridicule,  lors  qu'on  dit  de  lui,  c*est  un  homme  qui  Deut  reformer  VUct. 
Ridicule  que  la  n^cessite  d'une  reforme  fait,.aux  yeux  des  etrangers,  rctom- 
ber  sur  les  moqueurs.'*  Again,  and  touching  our  respective  dutiez,  **  Le 
public  ne  connoit,  &  n'estime  que  le  m^rite  prouve  par  les  faits.  A-t-il  ^ 
juger  des  hommes  de  conditions  differentes  ?  II  demande  au  militaire,  quellm 
vicioire  apez-^ptu  remportce  f  a  Phomme  en  place,  quel  soolagesi ekt  avez- 
vovs  AProKTE'  Aux  MiSEREs  DU  PEUPLE  ?  Au  particuUer,  j^oT  quel  ouvrag^ 
tivez-vous  eclair t  Vhumanite  ?  Qui  n'a  rien  a  repondre  a  ces  questions,  n'est 
connu,  ni  estim6  du  public." — Helvetius  De  L^Esprit. 

*  It  was  observed  to  me  by  a  celebrated  literary  character,  immediately 
on  the  publication  of  my  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  plan  laid  down  in  it 
might  well  be  styled  a  noble  one;  but  that  he  feared  there  was  not  spirit 
enough  la  the  then  administration  for  it.    He  at  the  same  time  added,,  that 
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derived  from  it  to  tfee  nation,  he  .might,  as  it  would  take  some 
little  money,  and  immediately,  from  the  rich,  be  yet  unwilling  to 
proceed  in  it  from  a  fear  of  incurring  their  displeasure.  This, 
however  politic  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  is  merely  the  policy 
of  the  moment  ,•'  and  he  must  be  a  shallow  statesman  indeed,  who 
does  not  perceive,  that  to  support  and  encourage  the  trading,  manu- 
facturing, and  agricultural  part  of  the  community,  is  at  once  his 
interest  and  his  duty.  For  though  to  drain  the  middling  class  of 
people  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  object  of  the  ministers  of 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  Uiey  must,  in  a  little  tin^e,  be 
convinced  not  only  of  the  cruelty  of  the  measure,  but  that  it  is 
really  destructive  of  the  very  advantages  they  hope  to  gain.^  It  is 
extremely  easy  for  those  who  are  indulging  themselves  in  every 
kind  of  luxury,  to  talk  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  They 
urge  it  from  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer.'  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  fallaciousr.     A  worse,  or  more  absurd  kind  of  reason- 


were  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  in  being,  he  would,  in  all  probabUjty, 
carry  it  into  execution. 

'  The  tangffvid  of  one  of  our  premiers  is  remarkable^  When  questioned 
about  the  state  of  the  coi^ntry,  and  when  its  niin  was  apprehended,  he  ex* 
claimed,  ^  Oh  I  it  will  last  my  time.*'  An  answer  at  once  disgraceful  to 
him  as  a  minister  and  a  man, 

*  The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  who^  by  the  way,  arc  really  the  sinews  of 
a  state,  have  been  long  held  by  the  rich  and  powerful  of  most  countries  in 
the  utmost  degree  of  contempt.  The  effects  of  reproaching  them  with  their 
poverty,  as  though  that  poverty  were  a  crime,  has  been  sufficiently  seen  in 
France.  Those  whom  the  affluent  should  have  assisted,  were  styled  bv 
them  gueux,  brigands,  &c.  But  they  have  felt,  severely  felt,  the  impolicy 
(to  give  it  no  other  or  harsher  name)  of  first  neglecting,  and  afterwards  in- 
suiting,  a  once  virtuous  community,  who  wished  <)riginally  for  nothing 
more  than  to  partake,  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 
It  is  true  that  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  French  are  in  no  son  to  be 
defended.  But  this  it  is  to  exasperate  an  entire  people ;  and  such  the  fatal 
consequences  arising  from  Louis's  bi;each  of  faith  I 

^  So  early  as  the  time  of  Trajan,  his  wife  Plotina  advised  him  to  prefir 
/the  interest  <^hk  people  to  that  of  his  exchequer. 
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ingcttiBot  be  made  use  of.  At  the  present  day^  ifvhat  numbers  are 
to  be  eeen  wbo  rqn  into  luxury  and  extravagance !  Tkis  the 
qieaaer  sort  are  enabled  to  support  for  a  time,  sometimes  by 
bodrrowuig,  and  not  unfrequently  by  triek  and  chicane.  But  if 
tbe  nation  is  so  generaHy  prosperous,  why  are  there  so  many  com- 
plaints V  Why  do  we  bear  of  poverty,  of  distresses  among  tbe 
trading  and  Manufacturing  part  of  the  cominuuity  i  I  insist,  the 
reasooiag  ot  some  of  oar  politicians  on  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  nation  ia  incopsequcnt  and  deceitful. 

The  &ct  is,  that  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  is  great^  but  that  it 
ifli  comparatively  speaking,  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few.  But,  fur^ 
ther»  can  that  country  be  said  to  be  prosperous  which  ha^  so  man^ 
poor,  aod  foir  whom  it  is  obliged  to  provide  ?  Look  to  the  astCH 
nMbiqg  number  of  beggars  m  our  streets.  Look  to  the  debtors  in 
Qwr  jails.  Are  bankruptcies  less  numerous  than  in  former  days  ^ 
Conaidcr  the  number  of  persons  whom  the  law  condemns  to  dektb 
or  transportation.  And  after  this>  shall  we  talk  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  or  of  the  people?  The  largeness  of  the 
revenue,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  is  nothing  in  proof  of  it^ 
but  the  very  reverse,  if  the  general  condition  of  the  people  be 
ci»nsidleffed.  But  by  the  plan  which  I  have  laid  down,  and  which 
I  am  so  greatly  desirous  of  seteing  carried  into  execution,  the  veiy 
poor,  to  whom  we  now  give  such  prodigious  sums  of  money,  anci 
others^  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  state^  would 
be  ^n^bled  to  bear  a  part  in  tlie  national  expense:  since  they  who 
aae  ia  tolerably  easy  circMmstaoces,  will  assiuredly  isidiilge  tham** 
selves  in  the  excised  commodities  of  the  realm,  and  from  which, 
by  reason  of  their  poverty,  they  had  before  been  obliged  to  ab- 
stain. '^  One  would  almost  imagine,"  said  that  able  minister 
Ci^lbert,  io  ai  conversation  with  Louis  Quatorze,  and  speaking  of 
die  wsetchedaess  of  the  lower  oi^ders  of  the  people .  in  France^ 
^'  One  would  almost  imagine  that  ti^ey  deprive  themselves  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  defraud  your  majesty  of  your  reve- 
nues.^^  A  gentle  admonition,  pointing  out  the  civil  and  moral 
obligations  of  the  Prince  towards  his  people  t  an  admonition,  by 
the*  way,  which  Louis  was  so  hv  from  beifig  offended  at,  that  h^ 
shortly  after  appointed  Colbert  superintendant  and  chief  director 
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•f  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  France.  I  repeat^  the  indus* 
tr^us  husbandman  should  be  encouraged  and  protected.  The  waste 
lands  of  G^eat  Britain  are  extensivei  and  ought  to  be  considered 
in  nearly  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  conquered  lauds'  among 
the  Romans.  A  grant  of  these  wastes  should  be  issued  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons^  (with  small  sums  of  money  from  the  fund) 
in  order  to  their  cultivation,  and  for  the  growing  and  rearing  of 
cattle^  &c.  Tbis^  in  a  little  time,  would  lower  the  price  of  ani- 
mal food|  and,  indeed,  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  which  are 
now  kept  up  by  rich  monopolizing  graziers^  8cc.  The  benefii 
^which  would  aris^  from  this  to. the  lower  orders  of  the  people  must 
be  great.  Should  it  be  objected  that  from  a  greater  number  of 
persons;  being  thus  engaged  inoccupations  which  are  now,  perhaps^ 
in  the  bapds  of  a  few,  those  few,  by  reason  of  the  smtdler  demands 
which  there  would  he  for  their  several  commodities,  must  necessa^ 
lily  sustain  aq  injury  ;  I  answer,  that  the  olyection  is  by  no  mpans 
valid.  For  ii^tance,  if  the  grazier  and  the  farmer  are  obliged  fx> 
sell  at  lower  rates  than  they  had  heretofore  ^doiie,  and  which  re* 
duces  the  price  of  provisions,  the  manufacturer  and  the  trader^  bj 
a  certain  consequence,  will  lower  the  price  of  their  goods  and 
wares  of  every  sort.  This,  I  say,  they  must  do,  or  there  will 
presently  be  numbers  to  undersell  them.  All,  by  this  n^eans,  will 
live  in  e6d3fott,  if  not  in  affluence :  while  the  lower  ordersy  ad  I 
have  already  hinted,  will  be  kept  from  starving,  for,  as  the  ^several 
branches  of  traiGc  will  ever  operate  on  and  support  each  other, 
lhef«  will  be  no  necessitj  for  lowering  the  price  of  labor,  the 
value  of  money  remaining  as  before. 

Another  matter  deserving  of  particular  attention  is,  that  con- 
victs, instead  of  being  sent  to  Botany-bay  at  an  enormous  e:i^- 
ptase>  might  be  kept  at'  hone,  and  employed  on  board  fishing 
busses  Stotiofied  round  the  coast  of  £ngland.  Our  sailors  too, 
who  are  seen  iti  doilsiderable  numbers  in  the  streets  of  Londoni 
and  who  are  compelled  by  dire  necessity  to  x 

**  Beg  bitter  br^ad  through  realms  their  valor  sav'd,*^ 

Young, 


'  See  Roman  fiisUiry  fat  the  Lex  agrarian 
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might,  in    the   same    manner,   be  furnished  with  the  means   of 
support,  by  allowing  them  '  a  trifling  pay  for  their  services,  an 
keeping  them  in  vessels  entirely  distinct  from  the  Convicts.* 

The  advantages  which  would  be  derived  to  the  nation  by  this 
so  easy  improvement  of  our  fisheries  must  be  astonishingly  great: 
while  we  are  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  nursery  for  seamen, 
which  would  consequently  render  the  unconstitutional  mode  of 
impressing  no  longer  necessary  in  time  of  war.  Bui  still  further, 
and  ^^  though  last  not  least/'  let  us  think  on  the  Scholar  without 
fortune:  the  indigent  Gentleman.  Let  us — I  once  more  repeat 
and  urge  it— let  us  reflect  on  the  mortifications  to  which  the  man 
of  merit  is  exposed,  who  is  in  want  of  money  :  of  the  insults  he 
is  almost  sure  to  receive  from  the  wealthy  when  suing  to  them  for 
some  little  relief.*  In  saying  this,  I  am  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly sensible,  that  there  are  several  among  the  afBuent  of  truly 
noble  and  generous  dispositions:  but  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  give  assistance  to  all.  I  allude  to  the  greater  number  who 
are  rolling  in  riches,  and  who,  from  envy,  malice,  or  at  least,  a 
bas«  indifference,  are  only  desirous  of  living  for  themselves. 

What  a  miserable,  what  a  wretched  situation  for  the  learned, 


.  ■  A  Political  writer  of  ability  has  observed  that  we  have  internal  resour- 
ces in  this  Islahd,  and  iif  the  due  attention  to  the  fisheries  round  it,  to  sup* 
port  at  least  one  hundred  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  contains. 

.^  '^  £n  effet,  soit  que  les  hommes  soient  nature!  iemeiit  cruel s^toutes  les 
fois  qu'ils  peuvent  I'etre  impunement,  soit  que  les  riches  et  les  p.uissans 
regardent  les  miseres  d'autrui  comrae  un  reprochede  leurbonheur,  soitenfin 
qu*ils  veulent  se  soustraire  aux  demandes  imp^rtuns  des  malheurcux ;  il  est 
certain  qu'ils  maltraitent  presque  toujours  le  miserable.  Lamoindrefeutcqu'il 
fait,  est  nn  pretexte  suffisant  pour  lui  refuser  tout  secours :  on  vcut  que  les 
ma^heureux  suient  parfaits.  £n  un  mot,  la  vue  de  Pinfortune  fait,  sur  la 
plupart  des  hommes,  Teffetde  la  t^te  de  Med  use  :  k  son  aspect  les  coeurs  sp 
changent  en  rocher."    De  V Esprit, 

*'  Pride,  that  plague  of  human  nature,  which  does  not  measure  happiness 
so  much  by  its  own  conveniences,  as  by  the  miseries  of  others,  and  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  being  a  Goddess,  if  none  were  left  that  were  miserable 
/over  whom  she  might  insult :  and  thinks  its  own  happiness  shines  the 
brighter  by  comparing  it  with  the  misfortunes  of  other  persons :  that  by  so 
displaying  its  own  wealth,  those  persons  may  feel  their  poverty  the  more 
sensibly.''    iStr  Thomas  More. 
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the  ingenious,  and  the  virtuous !  who  are  obliged  to  solicit  aid. 
from  persons  whom,  while  soliciting  it,  they  cannot  but  despise. 
In  sickness,  perhaps;  or,  if  in  health,  unable  to  purchase  the 
books  which  may  be  wanting  to  them,  in  order  to  complete  the 
several  performances  they  might  have  in  hand,  and  from  which 
they  might  derive  to  themselves  at  once  both  honor  and  profit. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  of  mercies  !  let  us  then  stretch  forth 
our  hand  in  support  of  the  deserving  of  every  cla«s.  Let  us 
consider  that  in  so  doing  we  may  probably,  in  the  course  of  a 
little  time>  enable  those  very  men,  who  are  now  in  the  greatest 
distress,  to  pour  the  balm  of  comfort  into  the  wounds  of  the 
afflicted.  Let  us  finally  remember  too,-  that  the  philosophy  both 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  (and  it  is  the  philosophy  not  so  much  of 
the  head  as  of  the  heart)  considered  wealth  as  a  desirable  bless* 
ing,  and  looked  on  poverty  as  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  every 

virtue. 

Here  is  yet  another  matter  which  I  woiild  particularly  recom- 
mend to  die  consideration  of  the  world.  Many  of  our  young 
and  beautiful  women  are  driven  by  actual  want  into  the  most  in- 
famous courses  of  life.  I  therefore  propose  that  the  interest  of 
the  four  millions  lent  to  the  public  (which  interest  at  three  per 
cent,  per  annum  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum)  be  set  apart  en- 
tirely for  the  use  of  destitute  females  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  be  dealt 
out  to  them  in  marriage  portions  of  fifty  and  one  hundred  pounds 
each,  &c.  But  to  place  my  plan  or  project  in  a  more  political 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  the  almost  total  abolition  of  taxes  (as 
proposed  by  Paine)  that  can  make  a  country  great  and  florish- 
ing,  so  as  to  withstand  the  efforts  of  its  several  enemies :  it  is 
the  enabling  the  people  to  pay  those  taxesy  that  must  effectually 
do  it.  By  aiming  at  a  perfect  equality,  a  turbulent,  democra- 
tical  form  of  government  would  be  established :  which,  ipdeed, 
and  properly  speaking,  is  not  a  government ,  but,  as  Plato  has 
observed,  a  shop  or  warehouse  of  all  sorts  of  Governments. 
In  a  word,  I  am  persuaded  that  an  absolute  levelling  system  is 
in  no  sqrt  wise  expedient,  or  even  practicable,  unless  for  a  mo- 
ment. To  attempt  its  establishment  were  positive  madness ;  and 
to  oppose  it  without  affording  some  assistance  to  the  people, 
were  the  same.    The  most   advisable  measure^  therefore,  that 
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can  be  pursued  is  clearly  that  which  I  have  pointed  out.  ^'Tht 
middle  way  is  the  safest/'  •  It  is  the  be$t»  This  too,  I  will  add^ 
is  the  very  time  for  the  plan  in  question.'  Now^  when  the  Rights 
of  M&n  are  so  loudly  insisted  on :  This  attention^  by  gaining  the 
affections  of  the  middling, class  of  the  people,  would  be  m  greater 
security  to  the  kingdom  than  hosts  of  soldiers  in  arms,  while  its 
prosperity  would  be  certain ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  con- 
vince the  lower  orders  that  we  consider  them  as  Men,  we  may  be 
sure  of  their  hearts.  But  this  matter  is  so  very  ably  set  forth  by 
M.  Necker,'  that  I  should  beg  leave  to  adduce  bia  opioion  in 
support  of  what  I  have  advanced.  The  only  question  then  id, 
whether  the  few,  and  those  abounding,  umlhwing,  as  one  may 
indignantly  call  it,  in  riches,  shall  yield  to  the  tnaniy,  who  are 
evidently  poor  and  distressed;  or  these  to  them,  in  order  tiiat 
they  may  the  more  indulge  in  luxiuy  and. extravagance  of  every 
kind  ?  But  let  us  yet  hope  that  they  will  listen  to  the  cries  of  the^ 
unfortunate  which  daily  '^  go  forth  in  the  streets :''  that  they  will 
stand  forward  with  the  .petty  sums  which  are  required  from  them, 
and  hasten  the  beneficent  act  which  I  have  proposed.  If  this- 
they  will  not  do ;  why  let  them  be  told,  that  their  right,  tbeir 
power,  is  but  usurped  ;  and  that  they  may  be  m  danger  of  fed* 
ing  the  distress,  at  which  they  at  present  make  a  mock.  After  ally 
I  doubt  not  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  number  of  persons^ 
who,  on  hardly  reading  the  title  page  of  the  present  pamphlet, 
will  exclaim  in  warmth—^'  Do  we  not  already  contribute  largely 


^  ^  A  continual  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  people^  is  of  all  oblig9^ 
tio&s,  that  which  is  most  extensive  in  its  operation  ;  and  this  principle  con- 
sideretl  as  a  simple  rule  of  conduct,  would  perhaps  be  sufficienj^  to  direct 
every  measure  of  the  Minister.  In  fact,  it  is  not  alone  as  being  one  of  the 
most  sacred  duties  of  humanity,  that  I  would  recommend  to  the  Minister  ot 
the  finances  the  protection  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the  defence  of  the 
poor  in  particular ;  but  it  is  likewise  because  that  solicitude  is  an  efficacious 
mode  of  augmenting  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  a  state/' 

Administratwn  qfthejinance  of  France* 

M.  Necker,  however,  has  only  in  a  general  way,  necommended  an  *^ 
tention  to  the  interests  of  the  people*  He  has  laid  down  no  patticular 
plan  forpromoting  those  interests.  ... 
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to  the  relief  of  necessitous  people,  and  shall  we  farther  be  bur- 
thened?" 

This  is  indeed,  a  very  hasty,  and'  erroneous  conclusion.  The 
plan,  as  before  observed,  is  to  reduce  the  poor  rates  at  least 
one-third  of  what  they  at  present  stand  at,  and  v\'hich  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  it  would  almost  instantly  effect.  But  were  it  even 
possible  that  the  same  sum  should  be  required  as  before  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  still  there  are  many,  very  many  indeed,  who 
stand  particularly  in  need  of  the  assistance  1  am  so  greatly  de- 
sirous of  procuring  to  them:— Men,  who  from  education,'  from 
former  situations  in  life — high,  perhaps,  and  florishing,  (but  re- 
duced, some  by  unavoidable  misfortimes,  and  some  by  the  base- 
ness of  mankind)  are  unwilling,  are  unable,  in  short,  by  reason 
of  a  decent,  or  becoming  pride,  that  yet  attends  them  in  their  fall, 
to  accept  the  support  which  a  poor-house  might  possibly  give. 
These,  I  say,  are  the  persons  to  whom,  above  all,  I  would  afford 
relief. 

I  am  thoroughly  sensible,  that  very  many  arguments  might  yet 
be  brought  forward  in  favor  of  my  scheme.  I  cannot  but  be  of 
opinion,  however,  that  I  have  said  enough  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 

*'  Christian  Land  " *'  Power  and  fortune,"  says  the  admirable 

Plato — "  must  concur  with  justice  and  prudence  in  order  to  ac- 
complish any  thing  great  and  glorious. in  the  management,  of  pub- 
lic affairs.'* 

To  power  and  fortune,  therefore,  (aided  by  the  cardinal  virtues 
which  the  Athenian  sage  has  pointed  out,)  I  submit  the  matter 
contained  in  the  foregoing  pages:  which  originates  entirely  in  the 
love  of  my  Country  and  my  King. 
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